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Washington,  D.  C,  December  1,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  70a  inj  third  annual  report,  and  it  is  with 
a  leeling  of  just  pride  in  the  success  of  the  department,  aided  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the  country,  that  I  can  make  so  favorable  a 
showing  of  its  operations  and  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  devastation  caused  by  the  terrible  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  the  diminution  of  the  laboring  force  of  the  country  by  repeated  calls 
for  able-bodied  men,  the  great  and  continued  demand  for  money  and  means  to 
suppress  the  rebellion,  and  the  constant  claims  and  interruptions  to  which  por^ 
tions  of  our  country  have  been  subjected,  our  agriculture  during  the  past  year 
has  been  prosperous  and  progressing. 

A  &vorable  seed  time  and  a  glorious  harvest  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  and 
the  farmers  of  the  country,  with  somewhat  less  than  an  average  in  amount, 
have  stored  in  value,  owing  to  its  superior  quality,  a  larger  paying  crop  than 
was  ever  before  gathered,  from  which,  it  is  probable,  there  will  be  a  surplus  for 
exportation  equal  to  that  of  former  years. 

A  briof  review  of  the  condition  of  the  crops  during  the  past  year  will  not 
be  improper  at  this  time.  The  winter  of  1863-'64,  was  very  severe,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  destructive  to  crops,  animals  and  fruit  trees  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  create  a  fear  in  the  early  spring  that  the  reduction  of  the  crop 
of  fall- sown  wheat  would  be  very  serious.  A  favorable  spring,  however,  and 
an  unusually  large  breadth  x>f  spring-sown  grain,  went  far  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1864  is  less  th»n  that  of  last  year  by  18,708,213  bushels. 
Ita  quality,  however,  is  generally  superior,  and  on  this  account  it  will  meet 
with  abetter  demand  in  the  English  market,  for  the  wheats  of  Northern  Europe 
have  not  been  harvested  in  good  condition,  on  account  of  wet  weather.  Al- 
though the  crop  is  less  than  that  of  last  year,  yet  the  greater  abundance  of 
com  and  buckwheat  will  lead  to  a  lessened  home  consumption,  so  that  the  ex 
port  demand  can  be  met. 

Uytf.— This  crop  is  less  by  909,807  bushels  than  last  year's— a  difference  too 
small  to  affect  the  market  value* 

Barley. — This  crop  is  also  less  by  750,827  bushels,  but  it  is  too  snudl  a  re* 
daciion  for  further  notice. 
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Oats, — Thjere  is  an  increase  in  the  oat  crop  over  last  year's  of  S,8S9,489 
bushels. 

Com. — The  long  and  severe  drought  of  the  past  summer  occasioned  great 
anxiety  for  the  com  ctop,  whilst  the  rains  in  August  came  too  late  in  some  lo- 
calities to  materially  benefit  it,  and  in  others  some  of  the  fields  were  too  far  in  • 
jured  to  recover,  yet,  generally,  the  showers  were  in  time  to  benefit  the  crop 
very  much.  Compared  with  last  year,  the  crop  of  1864  is  78,613,444  bushels 
greater,  and  55,644,902  bushels  less  than  the  crop  of  1862.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  home  demand  upon  it  will  be  far  less  than  on  that  of  1862.  There  will  be 
nearly  two  millions  of  hogs  less,  and  a  greatly  decreased  number  of  cattle  to 
fatten ;  less  farm  stock  to  keep  over  winter,  and  a  still  larger  savmg  effected 
by  a  diminished  distillation.  These  lessened  home  demands  will  render  the 
ability  to  meet  an  export  demand  in  1865  fully  equal  to  that  of  1863. 

Tobacco. — There  is  a  large  decrease  in  this  crop.  In  1863  it  was  267,267,920 
lbs,  and  this  year  but  197,468,229  lbs.— a  difference  of  69,799,69^1  lbs.  The 
chief  reduction  in  the  crop  of  1864  is  to  be  found  in  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Maryland.  The  condition  of  their  labor,  and  the  unfavorable 
season  for  planting  out,  are  the  causes  of  this  reduced  production. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  in  other  States,  and  the  fear  that  the  internal  duties 
would  cause  a  decreased  home  consumptipn  of  the  commodity,  induced  a  less- 
ened cultivation. 

Buckwlteat. — This  crop  has  increased  2,994,085  bushels  over  that  of  1863, 
and  is  equal  to  that  of  1862. 

Potatoes. — ^At  one  time  it  was  feared  this  crop  would  be  almost  a  failure,  bat 
th^  rains  of  August  and  September  were  favorable  to  it,  especially  m  the  north- 
eastern States.  The  northwestern  had  rains  in  July,  but  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  was  unfavorable.     The  crop  is  3,903,782  bushels  less  than  that  of  1863. 

Hay. — Although  this  crop  is  1,620,096  tons  less  than  that  of  last  year,  yet 
its  superior  quality  will  fully  compensate  for  its  decrease  in  weight.  It  was 
harvested  in  the  best  condition. 

Flax-seed. — Most  of  the  States  show  a  large  increase,  ranging  from  one-tenth 
to  four-tenths.  The  increase  in  lint  is  not  so  great,  but  is  much  in  advance  of 
the  crop  of  1863. 

Sorghum. — In  most  of  the  western  States  where  this  cane  is  grown  to  a  large 
extent,  and  sirup  has  been  made  in  considerable  quantities,  there  is  no  great 
increase  above  1862,  except  in  Illinois,  where  it  is  two  and  a  quarter  tenths. 

Cotton. — ^The  returns  from  counties  in  which  this  product  is  grown  are  not 
many,  but,  compared  with  1862,  they  show  a  considerable  increase,  ranging 
from  one  to  five-tenths.     In  Illinois  it  is  four-tenths  or  forty  per  cent. 

Root  crops. — There  is  a  large  decrease  in  these  in  nearly  all  of  the  States, 
which  I  regret  to  see.  Turnips,  rutabagas  or  Swedes,  mangold-wurzels,  and 
other  roots  are  most  valuable  articles  of  food,  and  if  cultivated  more  generally 
would,  to  a  gieat  extent,  take  the  place  of  com  in  winter  feeding  of  stock.    ' 

Fruit. — In  the  eastern  and  middle  States  the  yield  of  apples,  peaches  and 
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grapes  has  be^a  very  good,  but  in  the  western  States  the  destruction  of  the 
trees  hy  the  intense  cold  has  caused  a  diminution  of  fruit  that  will  be  felt  for 
years, 

Horse», — The  great  demand  for  horses  and  mules  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
army  has  enhanced  their  price,  and  drawn  away  a  great  number  from  the  farm- 
ing operations;  improved  implements  and  machinery,  however,  and  the  wide 
extension  of  railways  and  of  other  means  of  easy  communication  go  far  to  oflfset 
this. 

The  very  important  subject  of  breeding  horses  for  cavalry  uses  is  attracting 
attention,  and  is  worthy  of  encouragement 

Catife. — The  large  amount  of  beef  consumed  by  the  army,  the  scarcity  of 
com  and  fodder  the  last  winter',  and  the  drought  of  the  past  summer,  will  reduce 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  fattened  this  year. 

As  the  supply  of  cattle  is  evidently  becoming  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  array,  and  the  people  of  the  country,  increased  as  they  are  by  the  vast 
influx  of  immigrants,  who  are  for  the  first  year,  at  least,  of  their  residence,  non- 
producers,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  the  farmei-s  to  raise  more  cattle,  and 
not  to  slaughter  their  calves,  as  is  the  too  common  practice. 

The  products  of  the  dairy  have  been  in  great  demand,  and  but  for  the 
drought  would  have  very  largely  exceeded  any  previous  year.'  The  intro- 
duction, of  the  best  English  breeds  of  cattle,  and  our  own  improved' breeding, 
have  greatly  increased  the  value  of  our  stock. 

The  pleuro-pneumonia  has  again  shown  itself  in  New  England,  but  strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent  its  spread,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  suc- 
cessfuL 

Sheep* — The  increased  demand  for  wool  has  induced  a  corresponding  increase 
in  sheep  raising,  one  of  the  most  important  and  profitable  branches  of  fanning, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  many  years  have  passed  we  shall  not  only 
cease  to  be  importers  of  wool,  but  exporters  to  a  large  extent.      * 

The  last  winter  was  a  severe  one  for  sheep  in  the  west,  on  account  of  the 
intense  cold  and  want  of  shelter,  and. in  the  east  from  the  very  f>oor  hay,  which 
fanners  were  compelled  to  feed,  and  from  diseases  of  various  kinds. 

There  is  some  danger  always  to  be  apprehended  by  the  introduction  of  con- 
tagious diseases  from  abroad.  The  small-pox  or  sheep-pox  has  prevailed  to  a 
great  Extent  among  the  English  flocks,  and  is  a  most  destructive  and  fatal 
plague.  As  communication  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  is  now  so 
speedy,  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  by  those  importing,  and  by  the  custom- 
Louse  officers,  to  guard  against  its  introduction  here. 

Swine, — The  number  of  fattening  hogs  is  much  below  an  average,  probably 
one-third;  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  short  crop  of  com  last  fall  and  winter. 

The  hog  cholera  though,  still  prevailing  in  some  places,  has  not  been  so  de- 
Btmctive  as  usual  in  the  west. 

The  plan  by  which  our  knowledge  of  agricultural  products  is  obtained,  and 
the  basis  on  which  these  facts  and  the  figures  below  are  given,  are  arranged  in 
the  statistical  division.    On  account  of  their  importance,  I  venture  to  give  some- 
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what  in  detail  the  arrangement.  No  port  of  the  dnties  of  this  department  ia 
more  important  or  more  lahorions  than  that  of  collecting,  compiling,  and  pub- 
lishing the  statistics  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  This,  after  two  years 
of  experience,  has  been  systematized  with  thorough  and  comprehensive  order, 
under  four  heads :  .  • 

Ist.  The  collection  of  statistics  pertaining  to  the  annual  crops. 

2d.  The  preparation  of  tables  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  their 
value.  The  receipts,  shipments,  and  prices  of  this  produce  at  the  cities  chiefly 
trading  in  it. 

3d.  The  collection  of  information  on  general  and  important  topics  bearing  on 
agricultural  production. 

4th.  The  preparation  of  the  monthly  and  bi-monthly  reports  issued  by  the 
department. 

Besides  these  special  duties,  there  is  a  general  one  in  the  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  statistics  on  all  topics  connected  with  agriculture,  to  be  used  as  the 
special  objects  may  require : 

1st.  The  collection  of  statistics  pertaining  to  the  annual  crops. 

Under  this  head  two  things  are  to  be  noted^the  means  used  to  procure  them 
and  the  results  obtained  through  their  agency. 

The  means  used  are  cirailars,  addressed  to  correspondents  in  nearly  every 
ounty  in  each  State.  They  contain  inquiries  relative  to  the  crops,  as  the 
season  and  its  character  require.  The  answers  are  given  in  tenths,  increase  or 
decrease,  compared  with  a  previous  year.  These  correspondents  have  from 
three  to  five  assistants  in  each  county,  to  whom  circulars  are  sent,  who  make 
tlieir  returns  to  the  chief  correspondent.  This  plan  has  been  suggested  by  ex- 
jjorience,  which  has  most  clearly  shown  that  reliable  information  cannot  be 
obtained  by  casual  inquiries,  or  through  casual  correspondents. 

The  several  crops  must  be  made  known  in  all  stages  of  growth  from  their 
sowing  or  planting  until  harvested,  and  the  correspondents  must  be  persons  who 
Lave  the  means  of  learning  their  condition  at  all  times,  and  whose  judgments 
are  strengthened  by  this  constant  exercise,  and  whose  zeal  is  increased  by  the 
interest  which  they  take  in  their  voluntary  aid,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  utility 
of  the  information  they  impart.  Through  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  this 
d  vision  becomes  aware  of  the  amount  of  each  crop  sown  or* planted,  its  grow- 
ing condition  during  the  season,  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  injuries  received 
by  it,  and  the  amount  harvested  compared  with  the  previous  or  other  years. 
I'liese  reports  are  carefully  compared,  and  from  them  the  amount  in  bushels, 
jiounds,  or  tons  estimated. 

The  results,  both  as  to  their  correctness  and  utility,  have  been  fully  tested. 
The  plan  adopted  could  not  have  been  more  severely  tried  than  during  the  time 
ii  has  been  used,  for  to  the  diflSculties  we  have  had  to  encounter,  from  the  dis- 
turbances occasioned  by  war,  there  has  been  added,  last  year,  the  greatest  de- 
erniction  of  the  fall  crops,  by  premature  frosts,  ever  known  to  the  country,  and 
this  year  by  extensive  injuries  from  severe  drought 
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The  infonnatioii  obtained  embraces  the  amount  of  eacb  of  the  prineipol  crops, 
the  yield  per  acre  of  each,  the  number  of  acres  in  eoltiyation  in  each  crop,  the 
ayerage  price  of  each  in  each  State,  the  value  of  each  crop  according  to  this 
price,  &C.  For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  more  fully  the  character  of  the  infor- 
mation given  in  these  estimates,  the  following  general  summary  of  amount, 
prices  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  is  here  given,  excluding  Oalifornia,  Ore- 
gon, and  Kentucky,  from  which  sufficieut  returns  had  not  been  received  in  1862 
and  1863,  but  including  Kentucky  in  1864 : 

General  summary  of  the  crops  ^1862. 


Names  of  products. 


Amount. 


Price. 


Value. 


Indian  com bushels.. 

Wheat do 

Bye do.... 

Oats do--.. 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do.... 

Potatoes do.... 

Hay tons... 

Tobacco.... pounds.. 


533,387, 
177,957, 

20,677, 
169,681, 

12,385, 

18,763, 
112,577, 

21,110, 
136,751, 


230 
172 
971 
113 
647 
766 
482 
370 
746 


f0  34A 
93A 
70 
36tTj 
86 
561 

39,V 
920 


(185,618,756 
166,745,870 
14,404,579 
62,103,287 
10,651,656 
10,601,522 
44,693,260 
194,215,404 
16,273,457 


705,307,791 


General  summary  of  the  crops  ^1863. 


Names  of  products. 


Indian  com bxishels.. 

Wheat do.... 

Eye do 

Oats do 

Barley do.l.. 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Hay "tons... 

Tobacco pounds.. 


Amount 


397,839,212 

173,677,928 
19,989,335 

170,129,864 
12,158,895 
15,786,122 
98,965,198 
18,346,730 

163,353,082 


Price. 


t069A 
1  14 
1  03 


1  11 

80^ 
55A 
13  60 
14A 


Value. 


$278,089,609 

197,992,837 

20,589,015 

105,990,905 

13,496,373 

12,660,469 

55,024,650 

247,680,855 

24,239,609 


General  summary  of  the  crops  of  1S64. 


Names  of  j^roducts. 


Indian  com bushels 

Wheat do.- 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes — do... 

Hav tons. 

Tobacco -■ pounds. 


955,764,322 


Amount 


630,581,403 

160,695,823 
19,872,975 

176,090,064 
10,7J6,328 
18,700,540 
96,256,888 
18,116,751 

197,468,229 
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The  last  table  cannot  be  completed  nntil  returns  are  received  of  the  prices  in 
November  in  the  several  counties  of  each  State.  The  prices  given  for  1862 
and  1863  were  obtained  from  them ;  their  average  for  each  State  made  and  mul- 
tiplied into  the  amount  of  the  crop  for  each  State.  This  mode  of  estimating 
the  value  of  the  leading  crops  is  the  only  one  yet  adopted  that  approximates  to 
the  actual  value. 

These  tables  are  both  interesting  and  highly  instructive,  for  they  show  the 
increased  value  given  to  the  crops  from  a  scarcity  or  failure  in  any  one,  from 
the  war  demand  and  from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  And  surely  infor- 
mation of  the  crops  and  their  values,  thus  collected  and  arranged  in  tables  by 
this  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  cannot  but  aid  the  interests  of 
the  community  in  all  its  departments  of  business. 

The  prices  for  November,  1864,  have  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  hence  the. 
table  for  that  year  is  incomplete.  But  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  when 
ascertained  they  will  not  give  as  great  a  proportional  value  as  the  prices  of  No- 
vember, 1863,  adding  to  them  the  increased  rate  in  prices  occasioned  by  the 
advance  in  gold,  and  the  increased  amount  of  the  crops  of  1864;  for  the  reason 
that  the  prices  in  Great  Britain,  which  give  value  so  largely  to  our  agricultu- 
ral products,  were  much  less  in  1864  than  in  1863,  and  to  the  extent  of  their 
reduction  will  be  the  proportional  value  of  the  crop  of  1864.  The  value  of  the 
crops  named  for  1864  will  range  between  $1,500,000,000  and  $1,750,000,000. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  value  wiU  be  very  favorable  to  the  fanner,  who,  by 
availing  himself  of  his  abOity  to  live  on  his  own  resources,  can  avoid,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  increased  living  expenses  that  other  classes  are  subject  to,  from  the 
greatly  increased  prices  of  clothing,  rents,  friel,  and  food. 

Again.  By  the  same  plan,  and  through  the  aid  of  the  same  correspondents, 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  &xm  stock  is  ascertained.  In  January,  1864, 
the  first  estimates  were  made,  comparing  the  number  at  that  time  with  those 
returned  by  the  census  of  1860. 

This  comparison  is  as  follows : 

Hones.  Mules.  Cattle  &  Oxen. 

1859 4,199,141  301,609  1,941,148 

1864 4,049,142  280,847  7,965,439 

Cows.  Sheep.  Hogs. 

1859 5,  726,  964     •       15, 104,  272  17, 060, 035 

1864 6,066,748  24,346,391  16,140,712 

During  the  summer  and  fall  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  butter 
and  cheese  is  ascertained  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  fall  the  number  of  fat- 
tening hogs  and  cattle. 

These  estimates  are  also  published  in  the  reports  of  this  department,  and  by 
the  information  thus  made  public  the  commerce  in  &rm  stock  and  their  products 
is  regulated,  and  the  farmer's  attention  is  timely  directed  to  a  decrease  or  over- 
production of  any  one  of  them.  Heretofore  an  evil  in  our  agriculture,  was  over- 
production, occasioned  by  a  casual  demand  from  abroad ;  but  the  tables  of  this 
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department,  like  the  regulator  of  the  steam-eDgine,  will  do  much  to  prevent 
either  a  deficiency  or  its  opposite. 

2.  The  reference  just  made  to  the  influence  which  foreign  markets  and  ex- 
ports have  on  the  value  of  our  agricultural  products  shows  the  importance  of 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  tables  of  exports,  stated  as  the  second 
special  duty  of  this  division.  Their  purpose  is  to  place  before  the  farmer  all 
the  elements  of  demand  for  the  products  of  his  labor,  that  he  may  give  it  such 
direction  as  these  elements  point  to. 

3.  The  third  special  duty  of  this  division  is  the  collection  of  information  on 
snch  subjects  as  bear  on  agricultural  production,  and  are  of  a  general  nature 
the  facts  of  which  can  be  best  reached  through  the  extensive  system  of  corre* 
spondence  employed  by  the  department  * 

As  an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  such  subjects,  I  refer  to  the  article  published 
in  the  report  of  November,  1863,  on  the  system  of  our  agriculture,  as  to  the  use 
of  manures  and  the  depth  of  ploughing,  considered  as  a  fertilizer.  It  embraced 
.  the  use  of  clover  as  a  manure,  and  of  lime,  plaster,  and  bam-ya,rd  manure,  as 
used  in  the  various  portions  of  the  Iciyal  States.  Another  article  is  that  pub- 
lished in  the  September  and  October  report  of  1864,  on  the  relative  advantages 
of  drilling  wheat,  and  sowing  it  broadoast,  as  shown  by  the  correspondence  of 
this  division,  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  of  the  past  winter. 

The  purpose  of  such  articles  is  to  keep  before  the  farmer  the  necessary  means 
of  sustaining  the  soil  in  the  production  of  our  immense  crops,  and  to  correct 
errors  in  the  modes  of  husbandry,  arising  from  loDg-foUowed  practices,  when  the 
conditions  of  production  have  gradually  but  materially  changed  during  their 
existence. 

4.  To  carry  into  practical  effect  the  collection  of  the  information  upon  which 
these  statistical  tables  are  constructed,  and  the  articles  just  referred  to,  it  be 
came  necessary  to  lay  them  at  brief  intervals  before  the  public,  that  correspond 
ents,  seeing  the  good  they  were  accomplishing,  might  be  encouraged  to  C9ntinue 
their  aid,  and  that  farmers  and  others  should  receive  this  information  at  such 
times  as  would  most  attract  their  attention  and  best  benefit  them.  These  objects 
demanded  a  publication  such  as  the  monthly  and  bi-monthly  reports  of  this  de- 
partment Their  rapid  and  continued  fevor  with  all  classes  gives  the  best  as- 
snrance  of  their  utility. 

"Whilst  their  preparation  devolves  a  most  laborious  and  responsible  duty  on 
this  division,  yet  such  duty  is  not  to  be  avoided  when  the  practical  objects  of 
the  department  so  imperatively  demand  its  faithful  performance.  It  is  a  labori- 
ouB  task  because  of  the  great  variety  of  statistical  tables  required,  and  the 
^  numerous  calculatiops  embraced  in  them ;  and  it  is  a  responsible  labor,  not  only 
because  of  the  knowledge  in  agriculture  and  statistics  which  it  requires,  but 
on  account  of  the  effect  which  these  tables  exert  over  the  commercial  business 
of  the  country. 

5.  In  the  accumulation  of  general  statistics  this  division  has  made  all  neces- 
sary progress,  and  its  arrangements  will  occupy  all  the  time  that  can  be  given 
it  firom  the  special  and  more  pressing  duties. 
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The  issuing  the  ci^ulars  and  distribution  of  the  reports  constitutes  no  small 
item  of  labor.  During  the  year  over  30,000  of  the  former  have  been  sent  to 
correspondents,  and  of  the  reports  nearly  100,000  have  been  sent  through  agri- 
cultural societies  and  members  of  Congress  to  every  county  in  the  coim  ry. 

The  meteorological  portion  of  my  reports  is  prepared  partly  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  partly  at  this  department,  from  the  observers  engaged  for 
tiie  Institution,  who  make  monthly  returns  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  unpaid  discharge  of  this  laborious  and  useful  duty. 

I  would  renew  my  suggestion  of  last  year,  that  if  under  the  direction  of  the 
government  the  state  of  the  weather  at  different  points  of  the  country  could  be 
daily  communicated  by  telegraph  so  as  to  be  immediately  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  very  important  and  beneficial  results  might  follow. 

The  distributions  from  the  experimental  and  propagating  garden  during  the 
year  have  consisted  principally  of  grapes,  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits. 
About  30,000  articles  have  been  disseminated  through  the  usual  channels. 

Considerable  misapprehension  exists  relative  to 'the  distribution  of  the  pro-  ' 
ducts  of  the  gardeii 

Letters  are  constantly  received  enclosing  extensive  orders  for  fruiting  vines 
and  trees,  as  well  as  for  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock.  It  is  clearly  beyond  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  supply  such  demands ;  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
duty  of  the  executive  of  this  department  to  ascertain  and  decide  upon  the  best 
means  for  these  distributions ;  I  have  therefore  aimed  to  avoid  sending  articles 
into  localities  where  they  are  already  well  known,  and  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  distributions  the  means  of  testing  varieties  of  plants  in  given  localities  where 
they  have  not  previously  been  introduced,  and  thus  assist  in  popularizing  the 
best  varieties  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  celebrated  Teddo  grape  from  Japan,  received  through  the  kindness  of 
the  honorable  Mr.  Pruyn,  has  been  largely  propagated,  and  distributed  into  va- 
rious localities  in  order  to  test  its  adaptability  to  soils  and  climates.  It  is  yet 
too  early  to  decide  as  to  its  value,  but  the  many  inquiries  received  concerning  it 
prove  that  it  is  attracting  attention,  and  the  coming  season  will  go  far  to  prove 
whether  or  not  it  is  worthy  of  extended  fculture.  Second  only  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  varieties  of  plants  is  that  of  testing  the  respective  merits  of  those 
already  in  cultivation.  For  this  purpose  every  effort  is  made  to  procure  speci- 
mens of  all  known  kinds,  so  that  they  may  be  grown  under  similar  conditions» 
in  order  that  their  peculiarities  may  be  accurately  noted,  and  those  most  worthy 
of  culture  ascertained. 

Among  those  that  have  so  far  received  most  attention  may  be  mentioned  the 
grape,  strawberry  and  currant — the  impulse  for  the  improvement  of  the  native 
grape  has  already  resulted  in  the  production  of  many  valuable  varieties,  as  well 
as  many  that  are  only  of  local  if  not  questionable  merit.  .  It  is  therefore  my 
aim  to  procure  these,  test  them,  and  report  their  true  value,  so  that  beginners  in 
grape  <^ture  may  not  be  led  to  purchase  inferior  kinds,  and  lose  valuable  years 
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of  watchful  care  and  attention,  only  to  realize  that  their  means  and  labor  have 
been  expended  upon  an  inferior  product. 

This  feature  is  one  that  1  feel  desirous  of  extending,  so  as  to  embrace  all 
varieties  of  vegetables,  grains  and  tubers,  as  well  as  fruits;  but  to  do  so  in  a 
satisfactory  and  proper  manner  will  require  greater  facilities  than  are  now  pro- 
vided ;  a  tract  of  land  of  at  least  fifty  acres  in  extent,  embracing  varieties  of 
soil  and  surface,  would  not  more  than  suffice  for  the  proper  development  of 
these  objects. 

I  had  designed,  during  the  past  summer,  to  cultivate  the  land  on  govemmont 
reservation  No.  2,  between  12th  and  14th  streets,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
granted  me  bj  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  but  I  have  been  obliged  to 
suspend  my  operations  there,  as  the  government  still  uses  it  for  a  cattle  yard. 

The  demand  for  seeds  has  been  greater  than  during  any  previous  year,  and 
returns  from  those  to  whom  they  have  been  sent  are  most  gratifying,  not  only 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  seeds,  but  in  the  introduction  of  new  and  valuable 
varieties.  I  am  convinced  that  the  imported  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  dis- 
tributed have  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  people. 

The  distribution  of  wheat  in  1863  gave  such  general  satisfaction,  and  caused 
so  much  inquiry,  that  I  determined  this  year  to  extend  its  dissemination  still 
further,  and  accordingly  imported  several  hundred  bushels,  which  have  been 
scattered  through  every  loyal  State.  Very  superior  varieties  of  oats  from 
Sweden,  and  other  grains,  have  been  distributed.  Of  wheat  and  other  grains 
there  have  been  sent  out  over  38,000  bags,  holding  nearly  a  quart  each,  mak- 
ing over  1,000  bushels. 

The  whole  number  of  packages  of  seeds  of  every  kind  sent  out  has  been 
over  1,000,000 ;  of  these  about  one-half  were  distributed  through  members  of 
Congress ;  nearly  200,000  to  agricidtural  societies ;  35,000  to  statistical  cor- 
respondents, and  nearly  300,000  to  the  people  of  the  country  applying  directly 
for  them.  ' 

The  introduction  of  sorghtim  and  imphee,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  seed 
of  these  plants,  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  has  been  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  country,  more  especially  to  the  middle  and  western  States,  where 
they  are  destined  to  make  a  valuable  and  paying  crop. 

The  manufacture  of  large  quantities  of  beautiM  sugar  has  proved  that  what 
was  at  first  regarded  as  a  doubtful  experiment  has  become  a  fixed  and  most  im- 
portant fact,  and  although  sugar  may  not  be  everywhere  made,  there  is  scarcely 
a  State  where  large  quantities  of  most  excellent  sirup  are  not  manufactured. 
The  seed  of  these  plants  has,  however,  so  much  deteriorated  by  hybridizing 
with  our  broom  com  that  I  have' deemed  it  of  great  importance  to  procure  fresh 
seeds  from  their  native  localities,  and  have  accordingly  sest  an  educated,  in- 
telligent, and  reliable  person  to  China,  with  directions  to  purchase  seed,  and  to 
ascertain  minutely  the  method  of  making  the  sugar  as  practiced  by  the  natives 
of  that  country.  I  hope  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  seed  in  season  for  planting 
next  spring. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  '*  sugar  beet"  is  attracting  considerable 
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attention  in  some  parts  of  the  west,  and  it  is  hoped  will  prove  successful  and 
profitable. 

The  almost  total  extinction  of  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  in  the  southern 
portion  of  our  country  has  given  a  new  and  increased  interest  to  the  production 
of  this  necessary  of  life. 

While  the  sorghum  has  been  succe^fuUy  introduced  within  a  few  years 
throughout  the  west,  the  beet,  as  a  sugar-producing  plant,  has  not  till  recently 
been  considered  economical. 

The  present  exorbitant  price  of  sugar  has,  however,  induced  some  enterprising 
cultivators  in  Illinois  to  attempt  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  with  great  promise 
of  success. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  soil  or  climate  more  suitable  for  this  than  that  of  the  rich 
and  fertile  State  of  Illinois,  whose  deep  alluvial  soil  is  particularly  well  adapted 
to  these  roots,  and  there  is  now  no  reason  why  great  quantities  of  the  very  best 
sugar  should  not  be  made  there. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  first  introduced  to  France  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.,  not  sixty  years  ago,  has  become  an  immense  business  there  and  on 
other  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  yield  of  beet  sugar  in  1861  was  480,000  tons — ^being  one-sixth  of  all 
produced  in  the  world,  and  one*fourth  as  much  as  the  cane  sugar. 

The  sugar  product  of  the  world  was  as  follows : 

Caue  sugar , tons. .  1, 950, 000 

Beet  sugar tons. .  480,  000 

Palm  sugar r tons . .  100,  000 

Maple  sugar tons. .  20, 000 

2,  550,  000 


Oonsidering  that  we  pay  nearly  $100,000,000  annually  for  foreign  sugar, 
and  that  this  may  be  made  from  the  beet  at  less  than  half  the  present  price  of 
sugar  from  the  cane,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  in  the  government 
to  encourage  it  in  some  direct  form. 

The  commissioners  appomted  by  me  to  investigate  "the  practicability  of  cul- 
tivating and  preparing  flax  and  hemp  as  substitutes  for  cotton,"  under  the  act 
of  Congress  passed  March,  1863,  have  been  engaged  during  the  year  in  pursuing 
their  examination  of  mills,  machines,  modes  of  operatbg  and  cultivating.  They 
will  report  in  January  next. 

The  commission  has  been  changed  by  the  substitution  of  Hon.  Charles  Jack 
son,  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  for  Wm.  M.  Bailey,  resigned. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  established  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
our  consuls  in  foreign  ports,  the  results  of  which  have  been  laid  before  the  people 
in  my  bi-monthly  report;  to  many  of  these,  whom  I  cannot  here  name,  and  to 
the  Department  of  State,  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  valuable  information, 
seeds,  plants,  and  other  favors  transmitted  from  them. 

Deeming  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  agricultural  societies  and 
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farmers'  clubs  throughout  the  country  of  the  greatest  importance,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  continue  my  correspondence  and  connexion  with  them,  not. always, 
Bbwever,  with  the  success  I  could  wish. 

From  the  first  oi^nization  of  the  Department  the  formation  of  an  agricul- 
tural cabinet  has  been  deemed  by  me  an  object  of  great  importance/but  until 
this  year  a  want  of  room  has  entirely  prevented  any  attempt  to  establish  it. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  passed  last  July,  however,  authorizing  me  to  furnish 
rooms  for  my  accommodation  outside  of  the  Patent  Office  building,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose  two  small  rooms  in  the  basement,  near 
my  office,  but  quite  insufficient  for  the  object.  These  have  been  appropriately 
fitted  with  cases  aud  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  entomologist  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who,  in  addition  to  the  objects  of  interest  daily  received,  has  placed  there 
his  own  collection  of  insects,  birds,  and  models  of  fruits,  over  two  thousand  in 
number. 

A  great  many  interesting  spedftiens  have  been  received,  and  the  cabinet  is 

fast  outgrowing  its  limits.     Such  a  collection  as  is  wanted  should  contain  sped- 

mens  of  every  department  of  natural  history,  and  of  all  fruits,  grains,  and  other 

productions  of  the  soil.    It  should  also  have  a  complete  herbarium,  containing 

all  the  plants  of  the  country,  for  the  ptupose  of  study,  and  to  identify  many 

which  are  sent  for  examination,  especially  such  as  may  be  used  for  textile  fibres, 

or  for  the  manufacture  of  oil,  sugar,  starchy  dying  matter,  &c.,  also  specimens  of 

the  different  soils  and  rocks. 

If  suitable  rooms  were  provided,  such  a  collection  could  be  made  up,  with 
but  little  expense,  by  gra^itous  contributions  from  every  State  of  the  Union; 
and  it  would  be  of  immense  interest  and  benefit  to  all,  not  only  aB  a  means  of 
reference  in  doubtful  cases,  but  also  as  a  guide  to  the  agriculturist  in  the  choice 
of  seeds,  plants,  or  fruits  suitable  to  any  locality  or  soil  in  any  State. 

During  the  year  all  letters  and  queries  relating  to  the  subject  of  insects  in- 
jurious to  various  crops  have  received  the  attention  of  the  entomologist,  who 
has  also  prepared  a  loport  on  the  subject  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  and 
the  means  of  their  prevention  and  destruction,  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
published  in  the  report  of  1863,  to  be  finished  in  my  next. 

The  destruction  of  various  crops  and  fruit  by  insects  has  been  very  great 
this  year,  and  has  become  a  very  serious  trouble  to  the  farmers,  calling  for  more 
thorough  examination  and  di£Pusion  of  information. 

Sheep  husbandry,  always  one  of  the  most  importazft  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
has  recently  assumed  an  increased  consequence  from  the  great  demand  for 
woollen  goods.  ^ 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  more  definite  information  on  the  subject,  and  with 
the  hope  of  inducing  our  farmers  to  engage  more  largely  in  wool-growing,  and 
by  producing  the  qualities  most  desired  by  the  manufacturers,  to  check  impor- 
tation, I  have  addressed  circulars  to  all  the  wooHen  manufacturers  in  the  country, 
asking  the  quality  and  quantity  consumed  by  each,  and  the  kind  that  it  is 
deemed  most  desirable  to  increase. 
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The  result  of  this  iuvestigatiou,  when  obtained,  will  be  at  once  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  and  zt  is  believed' it  will  be  of  so  convincing  a  nature 
as  to  cause  a  very  large  increase  of  their  flocks* 

Farmers  have  experienced  much  difSculty  the  past  season  in  procuring  laborers 
and  this  has  been  but  partially  met  by  immigration,  which,  however,  has  been 
larger  than  in  preceding  years. 
The  number  of  emigrants  arriving  at  New  York  in  the  year  ending 

September  30, 1864,  was 177, 823 

Arriving  at  Boston 5,  204 

Arriving  at  Philadelphia 4,  483 

Arriving  at  Baltimore - 2,203 

189,  713 

Eleven  months,  ending  November  30,  1863,'gave 146, 519 

And  the  year  1862 76,  306 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  notice  this  vast  increase  imder  what  were  supposed 
to  be  disadvantageous  circumstances. 

My  annual  report  for  1863  is  but  just  issued;  the  great  delay  is  owing,  as  I 
am  informed,  to  a  want  of  paper  at  the  government  printing  office,  and  an  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  supplying  it. 

I  believe  the  volume  will  be  found  equal  in  interest  and  value  to  the  preced- 
ing one. 

The  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  service  of  this  Department  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1864,  remaining  unexpended  on  tlft  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  was  $51,758  81.    A  special  appropriation  was  granted  March  14, 

1864,  to  supply  various  deficiencies,  amounting  to  $4,770. 

The  following  amounts  were  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1865,  viz:  per  act  of  June  25,  1864.  $143,100;  per  act  of  July  2,  1864, 
$3,704  05,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  pay  a  debt  incui-red 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  preparing  the  agricultural  report  for  1861, 
&c.,  and  $300  to  restore  the  salary  of  the  chief  messenger;  and  per  act  of  July 
4,  1864,  $3,500,  to  pay  the  rent  of  additional  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  depart- 
ment, making  a  total  of  $150,604  05. 

There  has  been  expended  from  December  1,  1863,  to  November  30,  1864, 
inclusive,  $111,233  35,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $95,899  51. 

Of  the  special  appropriation  of  $20,000  "  to  test  the  practicability  of  preparing 
flax  and  hemp  as  a  substitute  for  cotAn,"  Miere  has  been  expended  $4,939  60, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $15,060  40. 

fa  conclusion,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  suggest  that  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  when  its  agriculture  was  so  important  to  its  devel- 
opment, and  so  essential  to  its  continued  progress ;  or  when  the  government 
should  so  freely  and  generously  extend  to  it  every  possible  aid  and  encourage- 
ment.   In  the  fun  measure  of  its  limited  means,  this  department  is  doing  every- 
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thing  which  earnest  endeavor  and  aaBiduons  labor  can  accomplish  ;  .and  it  has, 
I  trust,  sg  far  commended  itself  to  the  confidence  of  the  people  that  their  hon- 
ored representatives  will  continue  to  afford  the  liberal  aid  and  encouragement  it 
has  heretofore  received  at  their  hands. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  has  imposed  upon  this  great  interest  of  our  coun- 
try a  twofold  obligation.  It  has  first  withdrawn  from  agriculture  its  effective 
•  force  of  men  and  animals,  converting  them,  moreover,  into  non-producing  con- 
sumers ;  and  it  has  then  required  it  to  support  this  vast  body  of  non-producing 
consumers,  in  addition  to  the  largely  increased  demands  of  our  growing  manu- 
factories, of  the  mines,  and  of  the  cities,  whose  teeming  millions  must  be  fed,  as 
well  as  the  immense  immigration,  the  increasing  tide  of  which  is  flowing  rapidly 
to  our  shores.  , 

Nor  are  these  the  only  claims  upon  our  agricultural  interests  which  it  has 
successfully  met.  Commerce  looks  to  it  as  its  main  support.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  our  surplus  grain — ^that  which  is  grown  in  excess  of  home  con- 
sumption— ^freights  our  merchant  ships,  and  is  the  chief  commodity  with  which, 
at  present,  we  discharge  the  obligations  necessarily  incurred  abroad. 

And  it  is  not  improper  to  notice  in  this  connexion  the  gratifying  fact  that  a 
beneficent  Providence,  amid  the  terrible  calamity  with  which  our  country  has 
been  visited,  has  still  grown  such  abundance  in  our  fields  and  granaries  that  we 
can  feed  the  hungry  of  other  nations,  having  enough  and  to  spare  for  our  in- 
creased necessity. 

Jjet  us  remember  that  it  is  the  love  of  agriculture,  and  those  who  develop  and 
teach  it,  which  distinguishes  the  civilized  from  the  uncivilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  a  great  and  Christian  people,  whose'  beneficence  heretofore  has  brought 
upon  us  the  blessings  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish,  we  may  well  strain 
every  nerve  that  again,  if  need  be,  we  may  become  the  Almighty's  almoners  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  ijie  next  annual  report  of  this  department  will  embrace 
the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  whole  United  States,  to  be  forever  and  uninter- 
ruptedly thereafter  "  one  and  inseparable,"  prosperous  and  free. 
Respectfully, 

ISAAC  NEWTON, 
Commuit^ner  of  Agriculture. 

Bjb  Excellency  Abbaham  Lincoln,  Praidcnt. 
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BY  SAMUEL  M.  JANNBY. 


It  is  my  pni^ose  in  this  paper  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  natural  re- 
Bonrces  of  Virginia,  and  of  tne  extent  to  which  they  have  been  improved, 
showing  the  condition  of  the'  State  before  she  subjected  herself  to  the  desolating 
scourge  of  civil  war,  and  pointing  out  what  she  may  become  when  peace  shall 
be  restored,  with  the  advantages  of  free  labor,  enlightened  enterprise,  and  gen- 
eral education. 

The  organization  of  West  Virginia  as  a  separate  State  has  taken  from  the 
Old  Dominion  one-third  of  her  territory.  The  area  now  remaining  is  31,594 
square  miles,  and  may  bo  appropriately  described  under  four  heads,  viz  :  The 
Tide-water  region,  the  Pieomont  region,  the  Great  Valley,  and  the  Trans- 
Alleghany  region. 

THE   TIDE-WATER   REGION. 

The  tide-water  region  extends  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  head  of  tide.  A  line 
drawn  across  the  State,  touching  Petersburg,  Richmond,  and  Fredericksburg, 
which  are  seated  near  the  lower  falls  of  the  Appomattox,  the  James,  and  the 
Rappahannock  rivers,  will  cut  off  most  of  this  region.  It  is  penetrated  bv 
many  navigable  streams,  emptying  into  Chesapeake  bay,  which,  together  with 
coves  and  estuaries  connected  with  the  bay,  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  fish, 
oysters,  crabs,  and  wild-fowl. 

The  soil  is  of  diluvial  formation,  and  generally  level  or  moderately  undu- 
lating ;  the  river  bottom  is  very  rich,  but  much  of  the  intervening  land  is  sandy 
or  gravelly.  There  are,  however,  in  many  places,  considerable  tracts  of  land, 
originally  good,  that  misht  be  improved  or  renovated  by  the  application  of  maii, 
which  is  found  in  abundance. 

The  two  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  Accomac  and  Northampton,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  State  by  Chesapeake  bay.  They  are  together  seventy- 
eight  miles  long  and  about  ten  miles  wide;  the  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  light 
and  sandy,  but  with  proper  cultivation  tolerably  productive.  The  principal 
products  are  Indian  com,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  and  fruit. 

In  the  county  of  Norfolk  much  attention  has  recently  been  devoted  to  market 
^rdening,  mostly  through  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  settlers  from  the  north. 
Early  vegetables  produced  there  are  sent  by  steamers  to  the  northern  cities, 
yielding  large  returns.  Although  little  more  than  one-third  of  that  small  county 
is  returned  in  the  census  as  '*  land  improved  in  farms,"  yet  the  '<  market  garden 
products"  in  the  year  1860  were  valued  at  $292,968  ;  rendering  Norfolk  in  that 
respect  incomparably  ahead  of  any  county  in  the  State. 

The  Dismal  Swamp,  which  lies  partly  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  and  extends 
into  North  Carolina,  is  nearly  thirty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
averages  in  width  about  ten  miles.  Five  navigable  rivers  are  said  to  rise  in 
this  swamp.  The  soil  is  a  complete  quagmire,  trembling  under  the  feet  where 
it  13  not  covered  with  water.  A  part  of  the  swamp  is  overgrown  with  reeds, 
bat  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  a  large  growth  of  cypress  and 
cedar  dmber.  Many  of  the  trees  being  prostrated  by  the  wind,  the  ground  is 
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covered  by  their  trunks ;  they  are  also  found  in  layers  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
Boil,  where  they  have  doubtless  lain  for  ages.  When  disinterred  they  furnish 
a  great  quantity  of.  excellent  timber  for  shingles  and  wood  ware.  The  Seaboard 
and  Roanoke  canal  passes  five  miles  across  the  northern  part  of  the  swamp. 
"  It  looks  like  a  grand  avenue  surrounded  on  either  hand  by  magnificent  forests. 
The  trees  hero— the  cypress,  juniper,  oak,  pine,  &c. — are  of  enormous  size  and 
richest  foliage ;  and  below  is  a  thick  entangled  undergrowth  of  reeds,  woodbine, 
grape-vines,  mosses,  and  creepers,  shooting  and  twisted  spirally  around,  inter- 
laced and  complicated,  so  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  sun."* 

In  the  interior  of  the  swamp  there  is  a  body  of  water  called  Lake  Dmm- 
mond,  from  which  a  feeder  conveys  water  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal. .  This 
important  public  work,  twenty-two  miles  long,  is  navigable  for  sloops  and 
rBchoonera,  and  connects  the  port  of  Norfolk  with  Albemarle  sound,  North  Caro- 
.}lsa.  The  greater  part  of  its  length  being  located  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  ren- 
^dvred  it  a  work  of  great  labor  and  difficulty. 

Norfolk  was  first  established  as  a  town  in  the  year  1705,  and  formed  into  a 
borough  in  1736.  Its  population  was  in  1775  about  6,000;  in  1820,  9,478;  in 
1S40,  JK).920;  and  in  ISGO,  14,020;  of  whom  10,290  were  white  persons,  1,046 
free  coWivd,  and  3,284  slaves.  Its  fine  harbor  is  open  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  iew  cities  have  a  better  location  for  foreign  commerce.  The  steamers 
that  ply.Qa  die  Chesapeake  bay  furnish  the  means  of  intercourse  with  the 
northern  ^cities ;  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  railroad  communicates  with  the 
:8outhcrn<.ooa6t^  and  the  railroad  to  Petersburg  conujects  there  with  the  lines 
leading  south,  u'cstt  and  north. 

Portsmoutli,  tiie  scat  of  justice  of  Norfolk  county,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Elizabeth  jivcr,  immediately  opposite  Norfolk,  and  distant  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile.  It  was  established  us  a  town  in  1752,  and  by  the  census  of  ISGO 
had  a  popidation  of  9,49G,  of  whom  8,019  wei*e  white,  543  free  colored,  and 
934  slarcs.  In  eoaoion  with  Norfolk,  it  ci\joys  the  advantages  of  one  of  the 
best  haibors  in  the  .Union,  admitting  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Half  a  mile 
fi'om  the  central  part  of  the  town,  in  that  portion  of  it  called  Gosport,  the 
general  government  had  a  large  and  costly  dry-dock,  capable  of  admitting  the 
largest  ships.  In  the  navy  yard  adjacent  there  were  at  times  employed  as 
many  as  1400  men,  whose  expenditures  contributed  greatly  to  the  support 
•of  the  tovn.  In  the  early  part  of  the  i-ebcllion  this  dry -dock  and  navy  yard 
were  destroyed  ^by  the  insurgents. 

Richmond  is  the  principal  city  in  the  tide-water  region  of  Virginia.  It  is 
situated  in  Henrico  county,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  James  river,  near  the 
head  of  tide,  and  106  miles  from  Norfolk.  Its  location  is  beautiful,  com- 
prising Shoekoe  and  Richmond  hills,  with  Shockoe  creek,  a  bold  and  lively 
stream,  flowing  between  them.  The  falls  of  the  James  river,  opposite  the  city, 
are  very  picturesque,  a  great  body  of  water  rushing  and  foaming  along  the 
rocky  bed.  The  water-power  furnished  by  the  river  is  very  great,  and  part 
of  it  has  been  most  advantageously  employed  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  flouring  mills  of  Richmond  are  probably  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  both 
in  the  perfection  of  their  machinery  and  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
flour  produced. 

The  Gallego  mills,  reituated  on  the  basin  of  the  James  river  canal,  and  sup* 
plied  by  it  with  water,  have  31  pairs  of  burr-stones,  driven  by  three  water- 
wheels  32  feet  high,  and  three  wheels  18  feet  high,  the  fall  being  so  great  that 
the  same  water  is  used  twice  before  it  leaves  the  mills. 

They  have  manufactured  in  one  year  190,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  are  capa- 
fi  bio  of  making  1^00  barrels  per  day.  They  occupy  three  buildings  connected 
together,  one  of  wihich  is  eleven  stories  high. 

Miowe's  Virginia  p.  402, 
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.  The  Hawaii  mills  are  on  the  river  bank,  and  driven  by  water  taken  from  the 
falls  hy  a  wing-dam.  They  have  manufactured  usually  about  160,000  barrels 
of  flour  in  a  year.  The  flour  &om  the  Gallego  and  Haxall  mills  commands  a 
higher  price  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  quality  of  keeping  sweet 
on  long  voyages  and  in  hot  climates.  In  the  markets  of  Brazil  and  Australia 
it  has  the  preference  over  all  other  flour. 

In  the  manufacture  of  chewing  tobacco,  Richmond  has  surpassed  all  other 
cities  in  the  Union.  In  the  year  1860  there  were  fifty  tobacco  factories,  each 
employing  an  average  of  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  children. 

There  are  in  and  around  the  city  other  manufactories  of  considerable  import- 
ance, among  which  the  Tredegar  iron-works  are  probably  the  most  valuable. 

The  water-works  supply  the  inhabitants  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water 
thrown  up  from  the  James  river  by  hydraulic  machinery. 

There  are  few  cities  in  the  Union  that  have  greater  natural  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  than  Richmond.  In  addition  to  its  vast  water-power,  there 
are,  in  the  county  of  Henrico  and  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Chesterfield,  rich 
deposits  of  bituminous  coal,  which  have  been  mined  very  successfully,  furnish- 
ing an  abundant  supply  for  the  use  of  the  city,  and  some  for  shipment. 

The  coal  region  of  eastern  Virginia  is  supposed  to  be  about  fifty  miles  long 
and  twelve  broad,  extending  through  several  counties.  The  seams  of  coal  lie 
at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surfce,  some  of  the  pits  being  from  60Q  to 
1,000  feet  deep.  It  is  so  near  the  seaboard,  however,  that  the  facility  of  trans- 
portation compensates  for  the  cost  of  raising  it  from  the  mines. 

In  public  works  for  travel  and  transportation  of  merchandise,  few  cities  are 
more  liberally  provided  than  Richmond.  The  James  river  canal,  which  has 
there  its  eastern  terminus,  extends  through  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Buchanan,  forty- 
five  miles  west  of  Lynchburg,  and  brings  to  market  the  abundant  products  not 
only  of  the  Piedmont  region,  but  of  the  great  valley  beyond. 

The  following  important  railroads  centre  at  Richmond,  viz :  The  Virginia 
Central  railroad,  extending  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  to  Staunton,  and 
connected  at  Gordonsville  with  the  Orange  and  Alexandi-ia  railroad ;  the  Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  railroad;  Richmond  and  York  River  railroad ; 
the  Danville  railroad,  connecting  with  the  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg  railroad ; 
the  railroad  to  Petersburg,  connecting  with  those  which  lead  to  Weldon  and  to 
Norfolk. 

The  James  river  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  City  Point,  and  for  vessels  of 
two  hundred  tons  burden  to  Rockets,  within  the  limits  of  Richmond. 

With  all  these  natural  advantages  and  public  works,  the  city  of  Richmond 
mnst  hereafter  assume  a  very  important  position,  and  receive  a  great  increase  of 
population.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1800  was  5,737 ;  in  1810,  9,785  ; 
in  1820,  12,067;  in  1830,  16,060;  in  1840,  20,153;  in  1850,  27,570,  and  in 
1860.  37,900 ;  of  whom  23,625  were  white  persons,  2,576  free  colored,  and 
11,699  slaves. 

Manchester,  on  the  James  river,  opposite  to  Richmond,  has  two  flouring  mills, 
capable,  together,  of  making  about  1,200  barrels  of  flour  per  day.  It  has  also 
two  large  manufactories  of  cotton  and  wool. 

Petersburg,  on  the  Appomattox  river,  twenty-three  miles  south  of  Richmond, 
ia  a  city  of  importance  for  its  conmierce  and  manufactures.  The  water-power 
derived  from  the  river  has  be«n  applied  to  operate  flouring  mills  and  cotton 
manufactories.  Wheat,  com,  flour,  and  tobacco  are  staple  articles  of  commerce, 
and  cotton  has  been  brought  thither  in  considerable  quantifies  from  the  southern 
comities  of  Virginia  and  from  North  Carolina.  The  population  was  in  1830, 
21.910;  in  1840,  22,568;  in  1850,  14,010;  and  in  1860,  18,266;  of  whom  9,342 
were  white,  3,244  free  colored,  and  5,680  slaves. 


NOTX.— ThlB  article  waa  prepared  previons  to  the  deatructlon  of  property  la  186S. 
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Fredericksburg,  ou  the  soutli  side  of  the  Happahonnock  river,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  sixty-two  miles  from  Richmond  and  fifty-six 
a  Washington  .city.  Its  poptdation  in  1860  was  5,023.  Being  near  the 
5  of  the.  Rappahannock,  it  has  a  valuable  water-power, 
ilexandria,  six  miles  from  "Washington  city,  on  tne  opposite  side  of  the  To- 
ne river,  posisesses  great  natural  advantages,  having  a  good  harbor,  accessible 
hips  of  large  size,  and  being  connected  by  a  canal  and  two  railroads  with 
rich  counties  of  Loudon  and  Fauquier,  and  with  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  to  Alexandria  has  made  this 
t  an  eligible  depot  for  the  Cumberland  coal  trade,  which  has  become  an  in- 
St  of  vast  importance,  owing  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  this  coal  for  generating 
im.  The  population  of  Alexandria  was  in  1840,  8,459  ;  in  1850,  8,752 ;  and 
0,  12,654;  of  whom  9,851  were  white,  1,417  free  colored,  and  1,386  slaves, 
u  most  of  the  counties  throughout  the  tide-water  region  of  Virginia  there 
\y  before  the  present  war,  a  great  extent  of  waste  land  that  had  been  impov- 
hed  by  injudicious  cultivation  in  corn  and  tobacco. 

L'he  practice  of  ploughing  only  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  raising  tobacco 
.  corn,  or  corn  and  oats  every  year,  without  sowing  grass  seed  or  allowing 
ow,  must  be  injurious  even  to  the  best  lands,  and  is  ruinous  to  those  of  aver- 
fertility.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  result  generally  follows  in  all  slave- 
ding  countries,  owing  doubtless  to  the  negligent  and  unthrifty  habits  which 
ays  attend  that  unrighteous  practice. 

t  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  the  land  must  have  its  Sabbaths,  or  if  not 
mitted  to  rest  from  .tillage  will  lose  its  fertility.  The  provision  in  the 
saic  code  that  the  Israelites  should  abstain  from  agriculture  every  seventh 
ir  was  probably  intended  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  exhausted  by  exces- 
B  cultivation.  Moses,  describing  the  calamities  that  would  ensue  from  the 
'action  of  his  laws,  says:  "Then  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  Sabbaths ;  as  long 
it  lieth  desolate  it  shall  rest,  because  it  did  not  rest  in  your  Sabbaths  when 
dwelt  upon  it." — LeviL  xxvi,  35. 

1  large  portion  of  the  land  in  eastern  Virginia  now  lies  desolate,  having  been 
ught  to  that  condition  by  the  scourge  of  civil  war,  resulting  from  disobe- 
nce  to  the  Divine  law  and  disrcgaid  to  the  first  principles  of  civil  liberty. . 
[t  is  about  twenty-five  years  since  the  impoverished  lands  of  Fairfax  and  of 
ae  other  counties  in  eastern  Vu'ginia  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  capi- 
ists  and  agriculturists  from  the  free  States. 

[t  was  stated  in  the  year  1845  that  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  families 
m  the  northern  States  had  then  settled  in  Fairfax  county,  and  had  purchased 
000  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  about  $180,000.  These  settlers,  by  their  in- 
itry  and  skill,  not  only  fertilized  and  beautified  their  own  estates,  but  imparted 
their  neighbors  a  portion  of  their  indomitable  energy,  and  caused  a  spirit  of 
provement  to  spread  around  them.  In  a  few  years  the  price  of  land  advanced 
enty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  or  an  average,  probably,  of  fifty  per  cent, 
om  that  date  until  near  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  the  immigration  from  the 
L*th  to  the  tide- water  region  of  Virginia  continued,  and  the  beneficial  results 
re  obvious  to  all.  But  the  march  of  improvement  has  been  ruthlessly  arrested, 
;  hand  of  violence  has  driven  most  of  those  peaceful  settlers  from  their  homes, 
d  many  of  their  farms  are  now  desolate. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  tlie  United  States  census  of  1860,  exhibit 
3  population,  area,  and  staple  products  of  Virginia  at  that  date.  In  addition 
these  staples  there  were  produced  upwards  of  12,000  bales  of  ginned  cotton 
400  pounds  each.  In  this  culture  Essex  county  stands  first,  producing  4,600 
Ics,  and  Southampton  second,  producing  2,563  bales. 
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PopukUian  of  the  tide-water  region  in  Virginia,  according  to  the  United  States 

census  of  1860. 


Covnties. 


Whites. 


Free  colored. 


Slayes. 


Total. 


Accomac 

AJezandria 

Caroline 

Charles  City 

Chesterfiela 

Dinwiddle , 

Elizabeth  City.. 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Gloucester 

Greenville 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Isle  of  Wight... 

James  City 

King  G«orge..- 
King  and  Queen 
King  William.. 

Lancaster 

Matthews 

Middlesex 

Nansemond 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton — 
Northumberland . 
Prince  George .  - 
Prince  William. 
Princess  Anne.. 

Richmond 

Southampton  . . . 
Spottsylvania... 

Stafford 

Surry 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland . . . 
York 

Totid.... 


10,661 
9,851 
6,94? 
1,806 

10,019 

13,678 
3,160 
3,296 
8,046 
4,517 
1,974 
7,482 

37,985 
5,037 
2,167 
2,510 
3,801 
2,589 
1,981 
3,865 
1,863 
5,732 
2,146 

24, 420 
2,998 
3,870 
2,899 
5,690 
4,333 
3,570 
5,713 
7,716 
4,922 
2,334 
3,118 
662 
3,387 
2,342 


3,418 

1,415 
844 
856 
643 

3,746 
201 
477 
672 
703 
233 
257 

3,590 

1,370 

1,045 
388 
388 
416 
301 
2J8 
126 

2,480 
364 

2,803 
962 
222 
515 
519 
195 
820 

1,794 
574 
319 

1,284 

673 

59 

1,191 
682 


4,507 

18,586 

1,380 

12,652 

10,672 

18,464 

2,947 

5,609 

8,354 

19,016 

12,774 

30, 198 

2,417 

5,798 

6,696 

10,469 

3,116 

11,834 

5,736 

10,956 

4,167 

6,374 

9,483 

17,222 

20,041 

61,616 

3,570 

9,977 

2,586 

5,798 

3,673 

6,571 

6,139 

10,328 

5,525 

8,530 

2,869 

5,151 

3,008 

7,091 

2,375 

4,364 

6,481 

13,693 

3,374 

5,884 

9,004 

36,227 

3,872 

7,832 

3,439 

7,531 

4,997 

8,411 

2,356 

8,565 

3,186 

7,714 

2,466 

6,856 

5,408 

12,915 

7,786 

16,076 

3,314 

8,555 

2,515 

6, 133 

6,384 

10, 175 

1,019 

1,740 

3,704 

8,282 

1,925 

4,949 

229,108 


36,763 


192,271 


458,142 
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THB   PIEDMONT   REGION. 

The  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia  extends  from  the  head  of  tide  to  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  at  the  **  foot  of  the  mountain." 
Its  lower  section  is  generally  undulating,  while  the  upper  section  is  hilly,  and 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  length  has  a  range  of  mountains  east  of  the  Blue 
Hidgc,  and  lying  parallel  with  it,  at  an  average  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles, 
which  are  known  under  various  names,  as  the  Gatoctin,  in  Loudon ;  the  Bull 
Run  mountain,  in  Fauquier ;  the  Southwest  and  the  Green  mountains,  in  Albe- 
marle ;  and  the  Buffalo  Ridge,  in  Amherst. 

The  Blue  Ridge,  in  Loudon  county,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  from  300  to 
700  feet  above  its  base,  or  from  1,000  to  1,400  feet  above  tide- water.  Further 
south  it  is  in  some  plac^  higher ;  and  at  one  of  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  in  Bedford 
county,  the  altitude  is  estimated  at  4,200  feet  above  the  plain,  and  5,307  feet 
above  the  ocean. 

The  Gatoctin  mountain,  in  Loudon  county,  ranges  from  350  to  730  feet 
elevation  above  the  level  of  tide-water. 

The  primordial  formation  of  rocks  begins  near  the  head  of  tide.  On  the 
Potomac  gneiss  is  found  in  large  masses,  extending  some  miles  below  the  falls. 
At  Occoquan,  near  the  head  of  tide,  both  gneiss  and  granite  are  abundant,  and 
on  the  James  river,  a  few  miles  above  Richmond,  a  beautiful  white  granite  is 
found.  The  drift  formation  covers  most  of  the  gneiss  except  on  the  margin 
of  streams,  where  it  has  been  removed.  As  we  advance  some  distance  above 
tide-water  the  rocks  come  to  the  surface,  and  from  their  disintegration  the  soil 
has  been  formed,  which  depends  for  its  fertility,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
character  of  the  strata  from  which  it  has  been  produced^  The  disintegration 
of  the  rocks  which  are  scattered  in  fragments  over  the  surface  is  still  goin^  on, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  air  and  moistui*e,  changes  of  temperature,  and  the 
action  of  acids  generated  by  vegetation. 

It  is  remarked  by  Liebig  that  "  thousands  of  years  have  been  necessary  to 
convert  stones  and  rocks  into  the  soil  of  arable  land,  and  thousands  of  years 
more  will  be  required  for  their  complete  reduction ;  that  is,  for  the  complete 
exhaustion  of  their  alkalies." 

Professor  Rodgers,  in  one  of  his  reports  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  says 
that  any  line  drawn  across  the  State  at  right  angles  to  the  head  of  tide-water 
would  present  the  same  general  appearance ;  there  would  be  variations,  as  a 
member  of  the  series  in  one  line  might  thin  out,  or  be  wanting  on  another  line, 
yet  the  same  general  features  would  prevail. 

In  the  region  extending  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  tide  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  rocks,  among  which  are  granite,  trap,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  horn- 
blende-slate, clay-slate,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  epidote.  *'  In  this  region  there 
are  some  belts  of  fine  soil,  formed  from  rocks  composed  largely  of  feldspar  and 
hornblende.  There  are  other  sections  in  which  the  soils  ai*e  composed  of  the 
ruins  of  gneiss  and  granite^  These  soils  are  sandy  and  less  valuable.  Again, 
there  are  localities  in  which  the  soil  has  originated  from  rocks  composed  chiefly 
of  quartz,  with  small  quantities  of  mica  or  feldspar,  or  both.  Such  regions  are 
hopelessly  deficient  in  some  most  important  elements  of  mineral  fertility.' '♦ 

There  is  a  belt  of  red  land  extending  from  the  Potomac,  through  a  part  of  each 
of  the  counties  of  Loudon,  Fairfax,  Prince  William,  Fauquier,  Culpeper, 
and  Orange,  which,  with  judicious  cultivation,  may  be  made  very  productive. 
It  is  known  as  the  red  skaudstone  formation. 

Professor  W.  B.  Rogers,  in  his  report  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  1840, 
describes  it  under  the  head  of  the  secondary  formation  in  the  northern  district. 
He  says : 

*  Professor  J.  L.  Campbell.  Southern  Planter,  Vol.  xx,  No.  7. 
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"The  penerai  form  of  this  area  is  that  of  a  prolonged  tri-ngle,  extending  in  a  direction 
from  S.SvV.  to  N.NE.,  having  its  apex  at  the  southern  extremity,  and  gradually  expanding 
until  it  reaches  the  Potomac.  Mewsured  from  a  point  on  the  Potomac  between  the  montliS 
uf  Goose  creek  and  Broad  run.  its  length  is  about  bO  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth,  as  measured 
near  the  Potomac,  and  parallel  to  the  road  leading  from  Leeaburg  to  Dranesvillo,  is  about 
15  miles.    This,  in  round  numbers,  gives  GOO  square  miles  for  the  area  of  this  region." 

The  rocks,  in  a  transverse  line,  beginning  a  little  east  of  Dranesvillc,  and 
extending  to  the  Gatoctin  mountain,  near  Leesburg,  are  described  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  viz :  red  sandstone,  red  shale,  greenstone,  trap,  reddish  slate,  and 
coupclomerate  composed  of  limestone  pebbles. 

The  conglomerate  marble,  or  breccia,  is  found  in  abundance  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Catoctin,  from  Leesburg  to  the  Point  of  Bocks,  and  extends  into 
ilaryland.  Of  this  variegated  marble  were  formed  the  beautiful  columns  in 
the  old  Representatives*  chamber  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The  soil  on 
which  this  rock  is  found  is  very  productive  and  valuable. 

A  large  bed  of  compact  red  oxide  of  iron  lies  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Ca- 
toctin  mountain,  near  the  Potomac  river.  A  furnace  was  formerly  in  blast  near 
the  Point  of  Rocks  for  the  reduction  of  this  ore,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  it  have  been  transported  to  a  distance  to  supply  other  furnaces.*  Copper 
ore  is  also  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  Loudon,  near  the  Potomac,  and  a  few 
years  ago  was  mined  with  shccess. 

In  the  valley  of  Loudon,  between  the  Catoctin  mountain  and  the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  soil  is  formed  from  gneiss,  clay-slate,  hornblende,  greenstone,  and 
quartz.  The  happy  combination  of  these  materials  produces  a  most  excellent 
and  durable  soil,  containing,  in  fair  proportions,  alumina,  silex,  potash,  lime, 
and  other  fertilizing  minerals.  Clover  and  plaster  have  been  very  successfully 
employed  in  improving  its  natural  fertQity,  and  when  it  is  partially  exhausted 
by  excessive  tillage,  rest  alone  will  restore  it.  Few  counties  are  so  well  watered 
as  this.  Springs  of  soft  water  gush  out  in  every  direction,  and  almost  every 
iield  is  supplied  with  running  water. 

The  census  returns  show  the  productiveness  of  the  Piedmont  region,  and 
especially  of  those  counties  which  lie  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  made  to  yield  far  heavier  crops 
by  more  thorough  farming  and  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  this  region  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  hay  are  the 
staple  productions.  Some  rye  and  oats  are  produced,  but  very  little  tobacco. 
Sheep  husbandry  is  pursued  to  some  extent ;  many  horses  are  bred ;  and  the 
grazing  of  cattle  is  a  most  important  and  productive  branch  of  business.  In 
the  middle  and  southern  part  of  the  Piedmont  region  tobacco  is  a  staple  pro- 
duct, together  with  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  oats. 

The  culture  of  tobacco  is  chiefly  pm*sued  in  those  counties  where  slaves  are 
most  numerous ;  and,  being  accompanied  by  the  usual  concomitants  of  slave 
labor,  unskilfulness  and  negligence,  it  has  exhausted  the  soil  in  many  localities. 
It  may,  however,  be  readily  renovated  by  judicious  management. 

In  order  to  compare  the  results  of  grain-growing  and  tobacco-planting,  take 
Loudon  county,  which  produces  more  wheat  and  corn  than  any  other  county 
in  the  State,  and  Hiilifax,  which  stands  first  in  the  production  of  tobacco. 

The  area  of  Loudon  is  296,142  acres,  and  the  cash  value  of  the  land  by  the 
census  of  1860  was  $10,508,211,  being  $35  82  per  acre.  The  area  of  Halifax  is 
474,465  acres,  and  the  cash  value  of  the  land  was  at  the  same  time  $6,922,479, 
being  $14  59  per  acre.  The  white  population  of  Loudon  was,  by  the  same 
census,  15,021 ;  free  colored,  1,252 ;  and  slaves,  5,501^.  The  white  population 
of  Halifax  was  11,060 ;  free  colored,  563  ;  and  slaves,  14,897. 

The  most  populous  and  productive  part  of  Loudon  county  lies  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Catoctin  mountain,  extending  from  the  Potomac  about 
twenty  miles  south.     It  was  settled  originally  by  Pennsylvanians,  many  of 

*  Memoir  of  Loudon  County,  by  Yardley  Taylor. 
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whom  were  Friends,  or  Quakera.  The  farms  are  generally  small,  compared 
with  those  in  oth^r  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  cultivation,  being  chiefly  by  free 
labor,  has  caused  it  to  become  the  garden  spot  of  Virginia. 

There  are  no  large  cities  in  the  Piedmont  region.  Lynchburg,  in  Campbell 
county,  had,  by  the  last  census,  6,853  inhabitants;  of  whom  3,802  were  white, 
357  free  colored,  and  2,694  slaves.  It  is  situated  on  a  steep  declivity  on  the 
south  side  of  the  James  river,  116  miles  from  Richmond.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade  in  tobacco,  grain,  and  flour.  The  James  River  canal  fm'nishes 
a  cheap  conveyance  to  Richmond  fdr  these  products.  The  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee railroad,  205  miles  long,  has  its  eastern  terminus  at  Lynchburg,  and  the 
immense  trade  and  travel  which  it  brings  are  conveyed  to  the  seaboard  by  the 
railroads  leading  to  Petersbui^,  Richmond,  and  Alexandria. 

Charlottesville,  the  county  seat  of  Albemarle  county,  is  beautifully  situated 
in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rivanna  river. 

The  University  of  Virginia,  one  mile  west  from  Charlottesville,  is  an  insti- 
tution that  has  been  liberally  fostered  by  the  State,  and  has  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation.  It  is  provided  with  ample  buildings,  tastefully  constructed,  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  large  library. 

Leesburg,  the  county  seat  of  Loudon,  had,  by  the  last  census,  a  population 
of  1,130.  It  is  situated  36  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  connected  with  it  by 
the  Loudon  and  Hampshire  railroad,  which  la  designed  to  be  extended  to  the 
coal-fields  in  Hampshire  county. 

Population  of  tJie  Ptedmont  region  in  Virginia,  €iccording  to  the  United  States 

census  of  1860. 


Counties. 


Albemarle 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox . . . 

Bedford 

Brunswick 

Buckingham. . . 

CampbelK 

Charlotte. 

Culpeper 

Cumberland... 

Fauquier 

Fluvanna. 

Franklin -., 

Goochland 

Greene 

Halifax 

HeniT 

London 

Louisa 

Lunenberg 

Madison 

Mecklenburg . . 

Nelson 

Kottowaj 

Orange 

Patrick... 

Pittsylvania  . .  - 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward. 
Bappahannock. 

Total., - 


White. 


12,103 
2,897 
7,167 
4,118 

14,388 
4,992 
6,041 

13,588 
4,981 
4,959 
2,946 

10,430 
5,093 

13,642 
3,814 
3,015 

1J,060 
6,773 

15,021 
6,183 
4,421 
4,360 
6,778 
6,649 
2,270 
4,553 
7,158 

17,105 
2,580 
4,037 
5,018 


218, 140 


Free  colored. 


606 
189 
297 
171 
504 
671 
360 
1,029 
252 
429 
310 
821 
266 
105 
703 

23 
563 
314 
1,252 
324 
257 

97 
898 
128 

98 
187 
131 
659 
409 
466 
312 


12,831 


Slaves. 


13,916 
7,655 
6,278 
4,600 

10, 176 
9,146 
8,811 

11,580 
9,238 
6,675 
6,705 

10,455 
4,994 
6,351 
6,139 
1,984 

14,897 
5,018 
5,501 

10, 194 
7,305 
4,397 

12,420 
6,238 
6,468 
6,111 
2,070 

14,340 
5,403 
7,341 
3,520 


235,926 


Total. 


26,625 
10,741 
13,742 

8,889 
25,068 
14,809 
15,212 
26,197 
14,471 
12,063 

9,961 
21,706 
10,353 
20,098 
10,656 

5,j022 
26,520 
12, 105 
21,774 
16,701 
11,983 

8,854 
20,096 
13,015 

8,836 
10,851 

9,359 
32, 104 

8,392 
11,844 

8,850 


466,897 
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THB  GBBAT  VALLEY. 

The  Great  Valley  of  Virginia  includes  the  region  lying  between  the  Blue 
Bidge  and  the  crest  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  both  of  which  ranges  run 
nearly  from  northwest  to  southeast.  Within  these  limits  six  counties  are  claimed 
by  West  Virginia,  viz :  Jefferson,  Berkeley,  Morgan,  Hampshire,  Hardy,  and 
Pendleton.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt,  however,  whether  the  two^first 
named  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  new  State  or  not.  This  region 
extends  through  the  State  a  distance  of  about  300  miles,  and  varies  in  width 
from  40  to  70  miles  in  some  places,  separated  by  ridges  into  two  or  more  valleys. 
By  geologists  it  is  described  as  belonging  to  the  sUurian  formation,  which  lies 
next  in  order  above  the  primary ;  the  rocks  which  enter  most  largely  into  its 
structure  being  limestones,  several  varieties  of  slate,  sandstones  and  conglom- 
erates. **  The  rocks  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  on  the  spurs 
which  extend  out  some  distance  into  the  valley,  are  chiefly  slate  and  hard  sand- 
stone. As  we  descend  into  the  valley,  we  find  the  formation  consisting  of  a 
great  variety  of  limestones,  with  vast  beds  of  interstratified  slates  and  shales, 
all  containing  fossil  shells  and  coral.  By  their  disintegration  these  rocks  gen- 
erally give  soils  of  fine  quality.  In  most  parts  of  this  valley  the  rocks  have 
been  very  much  tilted  or  warped  at  the  time  of  then:  upheaval,  thus  giving  rise 
to  a  peculiar  and  interesting  variety  of  landscape.  In  many  places  we  meet 
with  abrupt  precipices,  such  as  are  common  along  the  banks  of  water-courses ; 
in  other  places  we  find  deep  gorges  like  that  spanned  by  the  Natural  Bridge, 
while  the  less  sublime  but  no  less  beautiful  hills,  with  their  -gently  undulating 
and  rounded  tops,  are  found  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  throughout 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  delightful  section  of  our  State."* 

Although  many  beautiful  streams  flow  through  the  valley,  the  fajming  lands 
are  not  so  well  watered  as  would  be  desirable,  the  limestone  springs  not  being 
very  numerous,  though  generally  copious,  some  of  them  sufficiently  large  to 
turn  a  mill.  There  are  belts  of  slate  formation,  considered  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  limestone  lands,  but  susceptible  of  improvement  by  the  use  of  lime,  which 
is  generally  found  at  a  convenient  distance. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Little  North 
mountain,  extending  from  the  Potomac  river  up  the  valley  about  forty-five  miles, 
was,  when  first  settled  by  white  people,  a  vast  and  beautiful  prairie,  with  the 
exception  of  narrow  fringes  of  timber  bordering  the  water-courses.  Wild  animals 
were  abundant ;  among  which  were  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  the  deer,  the  bear,  the 
panther,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  beaver,  besides  various  kinds  of  wild  fowl.  The 
first  immigration  to  that  part  of  the  Great  Valley  was  begun  in  the  year  1732 
by  sixteen  families  from  Pennsylvania,  some  of  whom  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Opequan,  and  others  on  Cedar  creek,  south  of  the  site  afterwards  chosen  for 
Winchester,  in  Frederick  county.  Other  settlers  soon  followed,  and  among 
them  was  a  colony  of  Friends,  mostly  from  Pennsylvania,  who  settled  near  the 
Opequan,  and  established  a  meeting  at  Hopewell.t 

Higher  up  the  valley  the  counties  of  Shenandoah  and  Eockingham  were  first 
settled  by  Germans  from  Pennsylvania,  who  were  soon  joined  by  European 
immigrants  of  the  same  language.  T^^y  ^^^S  cohered  to  their  vernacular 
tongue  and  simplicity  of  manners,  which  are  still  retained  in  some  families. 
Being  industrious  and  skilful  husbandmen,  they  have  improved  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  constructed  ample  bams  and  comfortable  dwellings. 

In  the  year  1736  Benjamin  Burden  obtained  from  Governor  Gooch  a  grant 
of  500,000  acres  of  land,  to  be  located  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Shenandoah 


^Frofeesor  J.  L.  Campbell,  Southern  Planter,  vol.  xz,  No.  7. 
i  EercbeTars  History  of  the  Valley. 
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and  James  rivers.  The  following  jear  he  hronght  over  from  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land one  hundred  families  to  settle  on  his  lands.  Most  of  them  were  Irish 
Presbyterians,  who,  being  of  Scottish  extraction,  were  often  called  Scotch-Irish. 
The  first  party  was  soon  followed  by  others  of  the  same  class,  and  these  again 
drew  others  after  them,  until  that  part  of  the  valley  was  filled  with  them  and 
their  descendants. 

^  "  From  the  German  settlements  upwards,  to  the  vale  of  the  James  river,  the 
population  was  generally  Presbyterian,  so  that  the  whole  mass,  for  sixty  miles 
or  more  along  the  valley,  was  scarcely  less  homogeneous  and  peculiar  than  the 
mass  of  Grermans  below  them."* 

The  counties  of  Augusta  and  Rockbridge  comprise  within  their  limits  the 
settlement  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  whose  descendants,  following  the  example 
of  industry  and  sobriety  left  them  by  their  fathers,  continue  to  sustain  a  high 
reputation. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  valley,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  head-waters 
of  the  James  river,  the  staple  articles  of  culture  arc  wheat  and  Indian  corn, 
which  are  produced  in  great  abandance ;  sheep  husbandry  and  the  grazing  of 
cattle  are  also  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent.  From  the  James  river  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State  tobacco  is  grown  in  most  of  the  counties,  and  in 
some  of  them  it  claims  a  large  share  of  attention.  Nevertheless,  the  upper  as 
well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  may  be  considered  a  farming  rather  than  a 
planting  country,  for  grain  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  grazing  is  a  business 
of  the  first  importance. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  valley  are  very  great.  Bituminous  coal  and 
iron  ore  abound^  in  the  northeastern  section,  but  some  of  the  counties  in  that 
region,  being  now  attached  to  West  Vii^inia,  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  essay.  The  same  valuable  minerals  are  found  in  the  southwestern  section, 
particularly  in  Wythe  county,  which  also  enjoys  the  advantage  of  lead  mines, 
that  were  formerly  worked  with  great  profit.  The  discovery  of  lead  at  Galena, 
Illinois,  and  in  Missouri,  situated  more  favorably  for  transportation  by  water 
than  the  lead  mines  of  Virginia,  has  greatly  impaired  the  value  of  the  latter. 

In  Smyth  and  Washington  counties,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  gypsum 
is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  has  been  advantageously  used  in  agnculture. 
Saltville,  in  Wythe  county,  near  the  line  of  Washington  county,  is  noted  for 
the  productiveness  of  the  salt-works  established  there.  In  Featherstonhaugh's 
Geological  Report,  printed  by  order  of  the  Senate  in  1836.  we  find  the  following 
account  of  these  works : 

'*  In  digglDff  the  first  ten.  feet  they  ^o  through  a  blackish  loam  which  forms  the  surface  of 
the  whole  valley,  then  twenty  feet  ol  blue  and  reddish  clay,  then  thirty  feet  of  clays  very 
much  intermixed  with  gypsum,  and  lower  down  to  about  two  hundred  and  twelve  i'eety  the 
greatest  depth  they  have  been  obliged  to  go,  for  here  the  boring  instruments  drop  into  an 
unmeasured  deposit  o^  brine,  through  masses  of  gypsum,  sometimes  containing  a  little  clay, 
and  occasionally  compact  ar^llaceous  laminae,  with  ferruginous  pebbles  and  pieces  of  sand- 
stone. In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  settlements  aie  extensive  dry  deposits  of  gypsum, 
where  it  is  quarried  for  the  use  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  are  also  others  higher  up  the 
valley,  nearer  the  sources  of  the  Halstem.  The  average  quantity  of  brine  necessary  to  make 
a  bushel  of  salt  at  Kanawha  is  said  to  be  about  seventy  gallons,  but  at  Saltville  twenty-fonr 
gallons  are  sufficient  to  make  one  bushel,  and  this  of  the  purest  kind,  there  being  no  traces 
of  muriate  of  lime  in  it,  which  is  so'  troublesome  at  the  other  sidt-works  where  the  brine  acts 
apon  the  calcareous  rocks.'*  • 

There  are  mineral  springs  in  the  valley  that  have  attracted  many  visitors,  and 
contributed  to  enrich  the  neighborhood  where  they  are  found.  Jordan's  White 
Salphnr  Spring  is  in  Frederick  county,  six  miles  northeast  of  Winchester.  Its 
waters  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  celebrated  White  Sulphur  Springs  of 
Greenbrier. 

*  Buflner,  quoted  in  Howe's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Virginia,  p.  453. 
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The  Augusta  Springs  are  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Staunton ;  the  water  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  Alum  Springs,  in  Rockbridge  county,  have  become  celebrated  for  the 
cure  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  scrofula,  erysipelas,  and  dyspepsia.  The  water  is 
tonic,  alterative,  and*  cathartic.  The  Bath  Alum  Springs  are  nearly  of  the 
same  character. 

The  Warm  Springs,  in  Bath  county,  have  long  enjoyed  a  high'  reputation, 
and  been  resorted  to  by  numerous  visitors.  "  While  affording  the  ijiost  luxu- 
rious bath  in  the  world,  they  contain  neutral  salts  and  various  gases  which  act 
as  a  gentle  aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudorific,  and  give  tone  and  vigor  to  the 
human  system."  The  average  temperature  of  the  water  is  98  degrees  Fahren- 
heit ;  the  bath  is  an  octagon  38'  feet  in  diameter,  and  16  feet  9  inches  inside ; 
the  water  is  five  feet  deep,  and  the  cubic  capacity  43,533  gallons;  yet  so  copious 
is  the  stream  that  it  will  fill  in  an  hour."" 

The  Hot  Springs,  five  miles  from  the  Warm,  are  noted  for  their  baths,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  being  106  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

Ine  Grayson  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Carroll  county,  are  said  to  be  efficacious 
for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  rheumatism. 

The  Holston  Springs,  in  Scott  county,  have  the  reputation  of  being  similar 
in  quality  to  the  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur,  which  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  watering  places  of  Virginia. 

The  most  important  town  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  Winchester,  in 
Frederick  county,  which,  in  1860,  had  a  population  of  4,392,  of  whom  3,004 
were  white,  680  free  colored,  and  708  slaves.  It  has  been  a  place  of  consider- 
able business,  and  is  the  western  terminus  of  a  railroad  leading  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  connecting  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

Strasburg,  Woodstock,  and  New  Market,  in  Shenandoah  county,  and  Harri- 
sonburg, in  Rockingham,  are  towns  of  considerable  business,  situated  ou  the  line 
of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  in  a  part  of  the  valley  which,  before  the  war,  was 
rich  and  populous. 

Qtaunton,  the  county  seat  of  Augusta,  is  116  miles  northwest  from  Richmond. 
Being  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  well-cultivated  country,  with  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tral railroad  passing  through  it,  this  town  enjoys  a  lucrative  trade.  The  Western 
Lunatic  Asylum,  established  here,  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  best 
ordered  establishments  of  the. kind  in  America.  Institutions  for  the  blind  and 
for  deaf  mutes  are  also  situated  hero,  and  have  afforded  relief  and  instruction 
to  large  numbers  of  these  interesting  classes.  The  population  of  Staunton  in 
1860  was  3,875,  of  whom  2,865  were  white,  110  free  colored,  and  900  slaves. 

Lexington,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Rockbridge  county,  is  beautifully  situated 
in  a  rich  and  picturesque  country.  "  The  fine  hills  which  rise  on  every  hand, 
and  sweep  away  so  gracefully,  are  adorned  by  modern  taste  and  architecture 
beyond  most  villages." 

Liberty  Hall  Academy,  now  Washington  College,  was  ertablished  by  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  valley.  Having  since  been  enlarged, 
and  well  endowed,  it  has  become  a  flourishing  and  useful  institution. 

The  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington  had,  before  the  rebellion,  at- 
tained great  popularity,  but  its  influence  has  been  detrimental  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  State.  The  population  of  Lexington  in  1860  was  2,135;  of 
whom  1,438  were  white,  91  free  colored,  ^nd  606  slaves. 

Abingdon,  in  Washington  county,  and  Wytheville,  in  Wythe  county,  are  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  southwest  Virginia.  Situated  on  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  railroad,  they  are  the  market  towns  for  the  surrounding  country. 

Emory  and  Henry  College  is  ten  miles  from  Abingdon.  It  was  founded  in 
1836  under  the  patronage  of  the  Holston  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

*  Professor  Rodgers,  quoted  in  Howe's  History,  p.  185. 
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Population  of  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia,  according  to  the   United  States 

ccnstu  of  18G0. 


Coimtiefl. 


Whites. 


Free  colored.     Slarea.         TotaL 


Alleghanj . . 

Au^sta 

Bath 

Botetourt . . . 

Carroll 

Clarke 

Craig 

Floyd 

Frederick... 

Giles 

Grayson 

Highland  ... 
Montgomery 

Page 

PuJaski 

Roanoke  ... 
Rockbridge . 
Rockingham 
Shenandoah . 

Smyth 

Warren 

Washington . 
Wyiho 

Total. 


5,643 

21,547 

2,652 

8,441 

7,719 

3,707 

3,103 

7,745 

13,079 

6,038 

7,653 

3,890 

8)251 

6,875 

3,814 

5,250 

12,841 

20,489 

12,827 

7,732 

4,583 

14,096 

9,986 


132 

586 

78 

306 

31 

64 

30 

16 

1,208 

07 

52 

27 

147 

384 

13 

155 

422 

5:32 

316 

183 

284 

249 

157 


990 

5,616 
946 

2,769 
262 

3,375 
420 
475 

2,259 
778 
547 
402 

2,219 

a'>o 

1,589 
2,643 
3,985 
2,387 
753 
1,037 
1,575 
2,547 
2,162 


6,765 
27,749 

3,676 
11,516 

8,012 

7,146 

3,553 

8,236 

a6,546 

6,883 

8,252 

4,319 

10,617 

8,109 

5,416 

8,048 

17,248 

23,408 

13,806 

8,952 

6,442 

16,892 

12,305 


197,961 


5,439 


40,586 


243,986 
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THE   TRANS-ALLBGHANY   RE6I0X. 

The  trans- Alleghany  region  includes  all  the  counties  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  but  since  the  organization  of  West  Virginia  only  six  of  them  are 
left  in  connexion  with  eastern  Virginia,  viz :  Buchanan,  Lee,  Russell,  Scott, 
Tazewell,  and  Wise.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  wIbU  wooded  and  abundantly 
watered.  There  are  many  rich  vales  embosomed  among  the  mountains,  and 
many  waterfalls  well  adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Iron,  coal,  and  marble  are  found  in  abundance,  but  little  has  yet  been  done  to 
develop  the  mineral  wealth  of  these  southwestern  counties.  The  soil  is  excel- 
lent for  glasses,  and  even  on  the  steep  mountain  sides  clover  is  found  growing 
spontaneously.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  country,  admirably  adapted  for  raising  cattle 
and  pasturing  sheep.  In  the  production  of  maple  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  firuit, 
and  home-nude  manufactures  some  of  these  counties  excel. 

Population  of  the  tram-AUegliany  region  in    Virginiat  according   to   the 
United  States  census  of  1860. 


Counties. 

Whites. 

Free  colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

BQchannn  ....    ....  .-^--r  ,-^r-, ^^. 

2,762 
10, 195 

9,130 
11,530 

8,625 

4,416 

1 

13 
51 
52 
93 
26 

30 

824 
1,099 

490 

1,202 

06 

2,793 

Lee 

11,033 

Russell 

10,280 

12,072 

9,920 

4,508 

Scott     

Tazewell 

Wise 

Total 

46,658 

236 

3,711 

50,605 

Aggregate  population. 


Counties. 


Whites. 


Free  colored, 


Slaves. 


Total. 


Tide-water  r^on 
Piedmont  region  - 

Great  Valley 

Trans- Allegnany . 

Total 


229,108 

218, 140 

197,961 

46,658 


36,763 

12,831 

5,4:59 

236 


192,271 

235,926 

40,586 

3,711 


458, 142 

466,897 

243,986 

50,605 


691,867 


55,269 


472,494 


1,219,630 
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The  foregoing  tables  of  farm  products  relate  to  each  only  as  are  deemed 

staples ;  others  of  less  value,  or  not  so  generally  cultivated,  are  enumerated 
below,  viz : 

Statement  of  the  JatTn  products  of  Virginia  not  included  in  the  preceding  tables. 

Ginned  cotton,  bales  df  400  pounds 12,  602 

Rye,  bushels  of 873,  067 

Peas  and  beans,  bushels  of 483,  836 

Rice,  pounds  of 7,  062 

Irish  potatoes,  bushels  of 1,  545,  792 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels  of 1,  892,  736 

Barley,  bushels  of 8,  478 

Buckwheat,  bushels  of 135,  572 

Orchard,  value  of  products $566,  377 

Wine,  gallons  of 38,  440 

Value  of  produce  of  market  gardens $545, 168 

Cheese,  pounds  of - 159,  267 

Ck)ver-seed,  bushels  of 29,  732 

Giass-seed,  bushels  of 42,  492 

Hope,  pounds  of 7,  006 

Hemp,  pounds  of 27,  944 

Flax,  pounds  of 304,  310 

Flax-seed,  bushels  of 24,  261 

Silk  cocoons,  pounds  of 156 

Maple  sugar,  pounds  of 270,  925 

Maple  molasses,  gallons  of 28,  180 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons  of 96,  952 

Honey,  pounds  of 1,  008,  232 

Beeswax,  pounds  of 64,411 

Value  of  home-made  manufactures $1,  073,  956 

Statement  of  live  stock  in  Virginiayfrom  the  census  of  1860. 

Horses 201,  717 

Asses  and  mules 39,  341 

Milch  cows 230,  559 

Working  oxen 79, 176 

Other  cattle 424,  643 

Sheep 589,  935 

Swine 1,  272,  705 

Statement  of  the  products  of  the  mines  in  Virginia,  according  to  the  census  of 

1860. 

Gold:  Value. 

Fauquier  county,  1,200  pennyweights $1,  200 

Spottsylvania  county,  9,000  pennyweights 10,  000 

Stafford  county,  22,500  pennyweights 25, 000 

Copper : 

Carroll  county,  1,693  tons 35,  500 

Fauquier  county,  90  tons 9,000 

Lead: 

Wythe  county,  580  tons 61,  000 
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Manganese : 

Augusta  county,  350  tons 5, 250 

Coal: 

Henrico  county,  10,000  tons 20,  000 

Chesterfield  county,  102,000  tons 285,  000 

451,  950 


Statement  of  tie  iron  manufactures  in  Virginia,  according  to  the  census  of  1S60. 


Coanties. 


Tons  of  pig 
iron. 


Value  of  pig 
iron. 


Tons  of  bar- 
iron. 


Value  of  bar- 
iron. 


Alleghany 

Anguata 

Botetourt 

Franklin 

Lee ;"; 

Loudon V. 

Page 

Patrick 

Rockbridge 

Shenandoah 

Smyth [[[ 

Warren 

Wythe y.'.V.'.'. 

Henrico,  Tredegar worka,  Richmond. 
Henrico,  Tredegar  works,  macliinery . 


Total. 


800 

1,200 

200 


2,250 

75 

500 

2,800 

2,481 


700 


11,006 


$16,000 

48,000 

6,000 


58,000 
1,875 
12,500 
76,500 
67,098 


20,800 


296,773 


87 
46 


90 
6 


95 


165 
347 
10 
100 
22^ 
6,000 


7,168 


$8,700 
5,000 


9,000 
600 


9,500 


16,500 

28,060 

1,000 

10,000 

22,650 

500,000 

500,000 


1,111,010 


Statement  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Virginia,  ax:cording   to  the  census 

of  1860. 


Counties. 


i 

S 

J 
I 

OB 


1 


I 


o 


S 


Alexandria .. 
Albemarle  ... 
Chesterfield.. 

Dinwiddie 

Fluvanna  

Isle  of  Wight 
Mecklenburg 
Stafford , 

Total.. 


$60,000 

30,300 

866,700 

227,000 

30,000 

35,000 

300 

28,000 


400,000 
276,000 
4,827,000 
694,600 
225,000 
175,000 
2,000 
300,000 


14 


1,277,000 


6,899,600 


$100, 000 
51,560 
938,400 
141,600 
34,000 
32,000 
600 
42,000 


1,340,160 
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Statement  of  the  %poollen  manufactures  of  Virginiaf  aoeording  to  the  cennu 

o/lSfU>. 


Counties. 


Albemarle 

Amherst 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Botetourt 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Culpeper 

Fauquier 

Fluvanna 

Floyd 

Frajiklin 

Frederick 

Green 

Henrico 

Loudon 

liouisa 

Prince  William. 

Pulaski 

Roanoke  

Rockbridge .... 
Rockingluim... 

Russell 

Washington  — 


Total. 


2 

1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
6 
7 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
7* 


$4,300 
1,000 

49,400 
1,200 
2,000 
5,000 
1,500 
1,800 

42,500 

35,250 

500 

2,600 

2,d50 

36,500 

300 

130,000 

12,000 
2,500 

23,000 
300 

20,000 
6,460 

12,000 

700 

8,200 


59 


401,950 


$10,190 
1,440 

39,620 
2,950 
3,750 
9,000 

12,000 

4,384 

124,000 

53,640 
2,300 
2,000 
9,900 

55,460 

1,600 

200,000 

16,500 
1.520 

23,800 
2,000 

21,000 
7,120 

15,000 
5,650 

13,105 


638,019 
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of  ik€  tobacco  mam^aeturet  of  Virginia,  according  to  the  ccmui 
^  1860. 


ConntiM. 


•I 

g 

*8S 

ii 

|J 

^1 

Szi 

> 

1 

145,000 

11 

246,292 

47 

2,081,149 

2 

170,000 

80 

2,107,202 

3 

56,000 

17 

305,750 

1 

1,330 

8 

34,900 

63 

4,838,906 

28 

349,600 

10 

254,910 

5 

295, 000 

7 

55,930 

39 

1,031,544 

6 

173,831 

3 

46,750 

1 

25,000 

1 

10,000 

255 

12, 189,  l&J 

Albemaito 

Bedford 

Campbell 

CheBterfiold 

Dinwiddle 

FhiTanns 

Franklin 

Frederick 

HalSfiuc 

Heaiico 

Hexuy 

Lonisa 

Mecklenbnrg .... 

P^itrick 

PitteyWania ....  . 
Prince  Edward  .. 

Eoanoke ?. 

dpottajlrania 

Washington 


Total. 


Througb  the  coartety  of  Josepk  G.  6.  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of  the  Cen- 
tos, the  foregoing  statifitics,  relating  to  Virginia,  hare  been  obtained  in  advance 
of  their  pnblication. 

The  manofactnre  of  flour,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  State,  having 
been  imperfectly  retnmed,  is  here  omitted. 

The  aggregate  valne  of  manufactures  in  Virginia  when  the  last  census  was 
taken  is  said  to  have  been  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  census  returns  relating  to  the  shad  and  herring 
fisheries  and  the  oystering  business  in  this  State  are  so  defective  that  we  can- 
not give  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  immense  value. 

PRUIT-GBOWINO. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  communication  from  Tardley  Taylor,  an  experi- 
enced pomologist  of  Loudon  county,  Vijpnia,  is  deemed  appropriate  for  insertion 
here. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  by  many  that  fruit-growing  could  not  be  success- 
fally  followed  in  eastern  Virginia,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  such  a 
eonclusion,  the  soil  and  climate  being  well  adapted  to  that  purpose.  The  only 
requisites  to  insure  success  are  proper  cultivation  and  the  selection  of  suitable 
varieties. 

In  the  growing  of  Indian  com  we  find  it  best  in  Virginia  to  select  a  different 
variety  &om  that  which  is  planted  in  the  northern  States,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  same  discrimination  is  required  to  secure  success  in  fruit-growing.  The 
improvement  of  fruits  in  this  country  was  first  successfully  attempted  in  the 
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northern  States,  and  persons  living  in  Viiginia,  who  desired  to  share  the  benefits 
of  that  caltore,  have  too  generally  depended  on  the^north  for  their  varieties,  not 
considering  the  diff(S!rence  of  soU  and  climate.  It  has  be^i  found  by  experience 
that  very  few  varieties  will  suit  all  parts  of  this  country.  All  kinds  of  fruit 
require  a  certain  degree  and  continuance  of  heat  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
ana  on  this  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  time  required  for  their  growth  and 
ripening.  They  require  more  time  on  a  high  mountain  than  in  a  valley  in  the 
same  latitude.  Northern  winter  fruit  brought  to  Virginia  will  ripen  earlier  and 
become  fall  fruit.  A  few  years  ago  we  obtained  cuttings  from  most  of  the  famed 
fruit  trees  and  vines  of  the  north,  and  now  have  many  of  them  in  bearing.  The 
famous  Northern  Spy  apple,  so  valued  in  western  New  York,  ripens  here  the 
latter  part  of  October.  In  thus  transplanting  to  a  milder  climate  the  quality 
of  the  apple  is  often  improved,  but  its  Keeping  qualities  are  impaired. 

It  was  not  until  within  a  few  years  past  that  good  varieties  of  fruit  could  be 
obtained  from  the  south.  During  Jefferson's  administration,  when  the  Choc* 
taws,  Oherokees,  and  other  Indians  were  living  in  upper  (Georgia,  East  Tennessee, 
and  the  northern  part  of  North  Oarolina,  the  Indum  agents  were  instructed  to 
encourage  them  to  plant  orchards,  which  they  did  by  first  planting  apple  seeds. 
Among  the  vast  number  of  seeds  planted  some  superior  varieties  were  produced, 
and  these  having  been  selected  for  cultivation,  southern  pomologists  say  they 
now  have  apples  that  for  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
north. 

Many  of  these  varieties  would  probably  succeed  well  in  eastern  Virginia,  for 
we  find  it  stated  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  that  the  line  of  equal  temperature 
which  passes  near  Norfolk  continues  near  the  southern  line  oL  Virginia,  and 
then  turns  south  around  the  mountains,  passing  through  the  region  where  many 
of  these  varieties  originated. 

The  improvement  of  the  soil  in  most  localities  is  another  iadispensable 
requisite  for  successfrd  fruit-growing.  The  application  of  lime  and  ashes  is 
generally  very  beneficial,  and  for  wet  soils  under-draining  is  necessary. 

In  selecting  fruit  trees  for  planting,  it  is  found  that  the  apple  and  the  pear  do 
best  when  two  years  old  from  the  giuft,  and  the  peach  when  one  year  old  from 
the  bud.  The  planting  should  be  done  with  great  care,  and  the  orchard  should 
be  cultivated  in  hoed  crops  for  several  years,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
surface  roots.  Grain  should  not  be  grown  in  the  orchard,  and  after  the  trees 
have  stood  a  few  years  they  alone  should  have  the  frdl  benefit  of  the  soil  with 
proper  cultivation. 

The  peach  succeeds  well  in  Virginia.  It  is  not  unusual  here  to  see  peach 
trees  thirty  or  forty  years  old.  The  lands  lying  near  the  upper  part  of  Chesa- 
peake bay,  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  are  found  adapted  to  peach-growing,  and 
vast  orchards  have  been  planted  there  for  supplying  the  northern  market.  The 
tide-water  region  of  Virginia  is  doubtless  equally  well  adapted  to  the  same 
culture. 

Grape  culture  is  now  attracting  much  attention  throughout  the  country,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  succeed  well  in  Virginia  if  judi- 
ciously pursued.  Indigenous  grape-vines  flourish  well,  and  bear  abundantly  in 
the  Piedmont  and  tide- water  regions  of  Virginia.  Travellers  from  foreign  lands, 
who  have  visited  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  have  noticed  the  peculiar 
adaptation  of  these  sections  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Some  years  ago  a 
Frenchman  named  Monare,  who  had  seen  the  vineyards  of  our  northern  and 
western  States,  visited  a  part  of  the  tide- water  region  of  Virginia,  where  he  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  abundance  of  the  native  grape-vines  and  their  lux- 
uriant growth,  as  well  as  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  grape  culture. 
He  then  determined  to  invite  a  colony  from  his  native  country  to  settle  on  a 
tract  of  land  bordering  on  the  Potomac  river,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Occoquan, 
which  he  selected  as  being  well  adapted  to  his  purpose.    Before  his  arrange- 
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mentB  were  completed  he  was  remoyed  by  death,  and  his  proposed  colonj,  from 
which  mach  benefit  was  anticipated,  was  never  established. 

In  the  Piedmont  region  several  small  vineyards  have  been  successfully  cul- 
tivated, and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  on  the  tostem  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  as  well  as  on  other  mountain  ranges  in  eastern  Virginia^  advantageous 
locations  for  grape  culture  will  be  found. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  foreign  varieties  of  the  grape 
into  this  country,  but  it  has  been  generally  found  that  they  are  not  adapted  to 
outdoor  culture.  Native  varieties  have  within  a  few  years  past  been  very  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  and  some  of  them  are  found  to  flounsli  and  bear  well  in 
Virginia.  The  Catawba  has  been  most  generally  grown,  but  the  Dflaware  and 
the  Clinton  are  more  hardy,  and  in  unfavorable  seasons  succeed  better  than 
most  others.  In  point  of  flavor  the  Delaware  grape  stands  highest,  the  vine 
grows  well,  and  the  berry  is  smaller  than  many  others.  The  Clinton  is  a  strong 
grower  and  heavy  bearer,  rarely  afipected  by  disease,  and  is  said  to  make  good 
wine.  The  Concord  is  a  lai^e  grape,  and  sells  well ;  its  quality  has  been  im- 
proved by  transplanting  to  Virginia.  Rogers's  Seedlings  are  much  commended, 
and  thus  far  have  succeeded  well.  They  were  produced  by  hybridization,  thus  . 
combining  the  flavor  of  foreign  varieties  with  the  hardihood  of  our  native  vines. 

Grape  culture  succeeds  best  in  a  moderately  loose  soil,  which  should  be  well 
drained,  for  too  much  moisture  keeps  the  surface  cold.  In  the  tide- water  region 
of  Virginia,  wherever  the  soil  has  been  impoverished,  the  application  of  marl 
and  other  fertilizers  will  be  found  highly  advantageous. 

In  the  lower  section  of  the  Piedmont  region  the  soil  is  naturally  well  adapted 
to  fruit  growing,  but  some  of  it  having  been  impoverished  needs  improvement. 
In  the  upper  section  of  this  region  the  strata  of  rocks  having  been  broken  and 
tilted  up,  allows  the  water  to  penetrate  the  earth,  and  there  is  little  need  of  un- 
der-draining.   Here  fruit  culture  has  been  very  successful. 

The  limestone  lands  of  the  valley  are  generally  superior  to  any  other  part 
of  the  State  for  the  production  of  the  apple,  though  not  equal  to  the  eastern  sec- 
tion for  the  growth  of  the  peach.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some  of 
the  most  elevated  limestone  lands  of  this  region  would  be  found  as  well  adapted 
to  fruit-growing  as  the  celebrated  orchards  on  the  Hudson. 

BDUCATieN. 

The  most  important  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State  are  the  University 
of  Virginia,  in  Albemarle  county ;  William  and  Mary  College,  in  James  City 
county ;  Hampden  Sydney  College,  in  Prince  Edward  ;  Randolph  Macon  Col- 
lege, in  Mecklenburg ;  Washington  College,  in  Rockbridgr-, ;  and  the  Episco- 
palian Theological  Seminary,  in  Fairfax,  near  Alexandria.  Besides  these  insti- 
tutions, there  are  in  the  State  many  academies  and  schools,  male  and  female, 
8ome  of  which  are  incorporated.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  educa-  . 
tion  of  the  people  has  been  deplorably  neglected. 

In  the  year  1845  a  great  interest  in  popular  education  was  awakened  in 
Virginia,  and  a  convention  of  delegates  from  fifty-one  counties  and  cities  met  at 
Richmond  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  improving  the  school  syst-m  of  the 
State.  The  startling  fact,  revealed  by  the  census  of  1840,  that  there  were  in 
the  Commonwealth  68,787  white  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty  years  who 
could  not  read  or  write,  being  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  white  population,  or 
one- sixth  of  the  adults,  was  considered  disgraceful  to  the  State,  and  an  evil 
that  should  be  remedied.  The  establishment  of  district  free  schools  was  recom- 
mended by  the  convention,  and  the  legislature,  being  then  in  session,  imme- 
diately passed  a  law  for  that  purpose,  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
and  applied  to  such  counties  as  were  willing  to  receive  it.  There  was  at  that 
time  a  literary  fund  of  aoout  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  the  income  of  which 
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was  devoted  to  educational  porpoaes,  part  of  it  being  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  collf-ges,  and  the  remainder  divided  among  the  counties  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  fcor  children.  By  the  proposed  school  law  most  of  this  fund  was 
to  be  applied  towards  the  free  schools,  and  the  farther  revenue  required  for 
their  support  Was  to  be  raised  by  county  taxation.  The  law,  from  which  so 
mu«h  good  was  anticipated,  was  adopted  only  in  six.  counties,  and  proved  but 
a  partial  benefit.  The  chief  causes  of  its  rtjection  in  the  other  counties  were 
th»^  apathy  and  prejudice  of  the  laboring  classes,  whom  it  was  intended  to 
benefit,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  slaveholders,  who  covertlv  hinted  that  it  would 
be  "  an  entering  wedge  for  something  else,*'  meaning  that  it  would  endaneer 
the  "peculiar  institution  of  the  south."  There  were,  however,  honoraole 
exceptions  among  the  slaveholders,  some  of  whom  evinced  a  patriotic  desire  to 
promote  the  general  education  of  the  people.  In  all  counties  a  large  proportion 
of  the  aristocratic  class  view  with  jealousy  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  being 
apprehensive  that  their  own  privileges  will  be  abridged  by  the  general  diffusion 
i»i  light  and  liberty. 

Although  the  literary  fund  was  subsequently  augmented,  it  is  believed  that 
the  state  of  education  was  but  little  improved.  The  census  of  1850  shows  that 
the  number  of  white  adults  in  the  State  who  could  not  read  and  write  was 
77,005,  being  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  white  population.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  that,  in  addition  to  the  uneducated  among  the  white 
population,  there  were  in  the  State  490,865  slaves,  most  of  whcrm  were  deplora- 
oly  ignorant,  it  presents  a  picture  distressing  to  contemplate. 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

The  population  of  Virginia  has  coasidembly  diminished  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion,  but  the  extent  or  ratio  of  decrease  cannot  at  present 
be  determined.  In  the  counties  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Poto- 
mac— formerly  called  the  Northern  Neck — a  very  large  proportion  of  the  slaves 
have  embraced  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  their  fetters  and  seek  for  freedom 
within  the  Union  lines.  The  same  result  has  taken  place  in  counties  bordering 
on  Chesapeake  bay  that  are  contiguous  to  the  Union  forts  or* armies. 

Many  of  the  free  colored  people,  fearing  that  they  would  be  impressed  into 
the  rebel  service,  have  sought  homes  in  the  free  States,  and  an  emigration  of 
the  white  population  from  the  border  counties  has  been  in  progress  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  This  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by.  the  relentless 
conscription  ordered  by  the  insurgent  government,  which  has  drawn  into  the 
v<»rtex  of  rebellion  many  who  were  opposed  to  secession,  and  has  caused  thou- 
sands to  seek  for  safety  within  the  Union  lines.  In  addition  to  these  causes 
of  depletion,  there  has  undoubtedly  been,  from  the  casualties  of  war,  an  enor- 
mous loss  of  life,  spreading  bereavement  and  distress  on  every  hand. 

The  destruction  of  property  and  stagnation  of  business  that  have  ensued, 
though  less  deplorable  than  the  waste  of  population,  is  a  calamity  most  severely 
felt  throughout  the  State. 

The  blockade  of  every  port  occupied  by  the  insurgents  has  paralyzed  com- 
merce ;  the  marching  of  great  armies  through  the  State  has  laid  waste  some  of 
the  fairest  portions  of  her  temtory ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  labor  from  produc- 
tive occupations  to  engage  in  the  conflict  of  ai-ms  has  produced  exhaustion.  In 
every  neighborhood  where  armies  have  encamped  for  any  length  of  time  the 
ftfnces  are  destroyed  and  the  forest  trees  cut  down  for  miles  around. 

In  a  country  thus  impoverished  and  distracted  it  ceuld  not  be  supposed  that 
much  attention  would  be  given  to  education ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the 
schools  and  academies  are  languishing  or  suspended,  while  the  literary  fund, 
that  was  necessary  to  their  suppoit,  has  been  absorbed  by  the  insatiate  demands 
of  war. 
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The  efiect  of  the  rebellion  on  the  finances  of  the  State  has  been  most  disaa* 
trous,  and  her  public  credit,  '%hich  once  stood  so  high,  is  seriously  impaired. 
Bat  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  peace  shall  be  restored  she 
wiU  honorably  acknowledge  and  ultimately  redeem  her  bonds  issued  before 
the  war. 

A  civil  government,  composed  of  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of  delegateSt 
representing  the  loyal  sentiment  of  about  ten  counties  in  Virginia,  now  meets 
at  Alexandria.  A  convention,  representing  the  same  counties,  met  in  that  city 
last  winter  and  revised  the  State  constitution,  introducing  into  it  an  article  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  another  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools. 
These  salutary  measures,  however,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  until  the  bq- 
premacy  of  the  federal  government  is  restored. 

THE  FUtUBB. 

Having  shown  what  Virginia  was  before  the  rebellion,  and  briefly  adverted 
to  the  disastrous  effects  of  civil  war  upon  her  agriculture,  commerce,  and  popu- 
lation, I  no^  propose  to  consider  the  consequences  that  must  ensue  upon  her 
restoration  to  the  union,  if  ith  the  incubus  of  slavery  removed,  which  has  nitherto 
paralyzed  her  etiergies  and  obstruoted  her  progress. 

A  glance  at  her  vast  natural  resources  is  sufficient  to  show  that  she  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  most  populous  and  prosperous  States  in  the  Union,  and  that 
she  may  even  regain  the  precedence  which  she  held  at  the  beginning  of  our 
national  career. 

Her  tide- water  region  has  in  the  port  of  Norfolk  one  of  the  best  harbors  in 
the  world.  She  has  many  navigable  rivers,  and  shares  with  Maryland  the 
majestic  Potomac,  which  affords  an  avenue  for  commerce  extending  into  the 
interior  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and  floating  large  ships  to  the 
Washington  navy  yard,  and  to  the  beautiful  port  of  Alexandria. 

The  water  power  supplied  by  the  falls  of  the  Potomac,  of  the  Occoquan, 
of  the  Rappahannock,  of  the  S^ames,  and  of  the  Appomattox  rivers,  is  capable 
of  driving  a  vast  amount  of  machinery ;  and  its  value  Is  enhanced  by  its 
proximity  to  navigable  water.  The  oyster-beds  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the 
shad  and  herring  fisheries  on  the  rivers  tributary  to  it,  are  of  inestimable 
value. 

The  alluvial  soils  on  the  river  banks  are  admirably  adapted  to  market  gar^ 
dening,  and  the  products  may  be  carried  thence  by  water  to  the  northern  cities, 
as  they  have  been  from  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

On  the  more  elevated  lands  in  the  same  region  native  grape-vines  grow  luxu- 
riantly, fihowing  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  grape  culture.  Peach- 
trees  there  live  longer  and  grow  larger  than  they  do  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
and  doubtless  their  culture  may  be  made  a  lucrative  branch  of  business.  There 
is  in  this  section  some  good  farming  land,  and  even  the  exhausted  soils  may  be 
made  productive  by  the  application  of  lime  and  marl.  By  this  means,  it  is  said, 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars  were  added  between  the  years  1838  and  1850  to 
the  assessed  value  of  land  in  the  tide-water  district.^ 

In  the  Piedmont  region  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  the  numerous  springs 
of  pure  water,  and  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  country  to  farming,  grazing,- 
and  sheep  husbandry  have  been  sufficiently  demonstrated.  The  last  census 
shows  what  has  already  been  done  in  Loudon  county,  and  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  even  more  can  be  accomplished  in  other  counties  similarly  situated 
when  brought  under  the  influence  of  free  labor  and  skilful  management.  Fruit 
culture  succeeds  weU  in  this  region,  the  soil  and  climate  being  adapted  to  the 

*  fiootfaem  Planter,  Vol.  xx.  No.  7.  Address  of  Edward  Ruffin  before  the  South  Carolina 
Institute,  1852. 
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apple,  the  pear,  the  peach,  and  the  grape.  On  the  Bine  Bidge  and  the  Gatoctin 
monntain  miit  is  seldom  injured  hj  frost. 

The  Great  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  being  already  celebrated  for  its  fertility 
and  beauty,  needs  no  commendation.  The  census  returns  from  Jefferson, 
Shenandoah,  Rockingham,  Augusta.  Rockbridge,  and  some  other  counties,  show 
an  affluence  of  production  that  will  bear  Comparison  with  that  of  any  agricul- 
tural district  in  the  Union. 

The  climate  of  Virginia  is  salubrious.  According  to  the  United  States  censiis, 
the  mortality  in  this  State  in  the  year  1850  was  less  than  the  general  average 
throughout  the  Union;  and  in  1860  it  was  rather  greater  than  the  general 
average.  Some  parts  of  the  lowlands  in  the  tide- water  country  are  subject  to 
fever  and  ague  in  autumn,  but  it  is  believed  that  only  a  small  portion  of  that 
region  is  liable  to  this  objection. 

In  the  Piedmont  region  the  country  is  hilly,  the  streams  pure  and  rapid,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  local  cause  to  generate  malaria.  The  Great  Valley  par- 
takes very  much  of  the  same  character,  and  the  trans-Alleghany  region  ia 
proverbially  healthy. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  renders  a  winter 
residence  there  very  desirable.  Families  from  the  north,  who  removed  soma 
years  ago  to  Faufax  and  other  contiguous  counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
found  an  improvement  of  health  from  the  genial  and  pure  atmosphere. 

Many  persons  from  the  north  and  west,  who  hg^ve  passed  through  Virginia 
in  the  military  service  of  the  Union,  being  very  favorably  impressed  by  the 
beautiful  scenery,  fertile  soil,  and  mild  climate,  have  expressed  a  determination 
to  seek  a  residence  here  when  peace  shall  be  restored  and  slavery  abolished.  A 
great  increase  of  population  may  then  b6  expected;  for  such  has  been  the  effect 
of  emancipation  in  other  States. 

Maryland,  which  has  so  recently  become  a  free  State,  already  begins  to  feel 
the  Bt'miulating  effect  of  her  new  position.  Capitalists  and  agriculturists  from 
the  north  are  investing  in  her  once  neglected  lands;  the  value  of  property  is 
advancing;  and  her  loyal  citizens  look  forward  to  a  prosperous  future.  Under 
her  revised  constitution  education  will  receive  a  new  impetus,  and  treasures  of 
intellect,  more  valuable  than  material  wealth,  will  be  developed. 

West  Virginia  has  started  on  a  new  career  of  improvement,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  imposed  on  her  by  incursions  of  the  insurgents. 

While  desiring  an  increase  of  population  from  other  States,  we  should  by  no 
means  undervalue  the  capabilities  of  native  Virginians.  They  have  evinced  in 
their  disastrous  contest  with  the  federal  government  a  high  degree  of  energy 
and  endurance,  which,  had  it  been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  our  national 
prosperity,  would  have  entitled  them  to  lasting  honor.  In  the  border  counties 
a  large  number  of  citizens  have  steadily  maintained  and  avowed  their  attach- 
ment to  the  federal  Union,  while  in  the  interior  this  sentiment  undoubtedly  ex- 
ists  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  its  expression  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
suppressed  by  the  stringent  measures  of  the  insurgents.  May  we  not  hope, 
when  peace  shall  be  restored,  with  universal  freedom,  that  useful  labor  will  be 
held  in  greater  esteem,  and  that  those  talents  and  energies  which  heretofore 
have  too  often  been  devoted  to  fruitless  contests  and  inglorious  pursuits,  will  be 
employed  in  promoting  the  progress  of  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures, 
litei-ature,  and  science  ?  The  moral  and  religious  condition  of  our  population 
may  then  be  improved,  for  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  tends  more  to  demoralize 
a  community  than  the  habits  acquired  by  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  go 
forth  to  engage  in  the  conflict  of  arms,  leaving  behind  them  the  refining  influ- 
ences that  cluster  around  the  domestic  hearth  and  adorn  the  social  circle.  The 
conditions  now  required  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Old  Dominion 
are  the  restoration  of  the  national  authority  and  civil  law,  peace,  free  labor,  and 
free  schools. 
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BY  JNO.  J.  THOMAS,  UNION  SPBINGS,  NEW  YORK. 


No  people  have  ever  equalled  the  Americans  in  b6ldne88  of  enterprise  and 
active  industry.  They  have,  within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  levelled  the 
forest  and  let  in  the  sun  on  many  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  built  cities, 
opened  canals,  made  railroads,  and  formed  a  powerful  and  prosperous  nation. 
Unfortunately  their  enterprise  has  not  been  always  sufficiently  discriminating. 
The  original  necessity  of  sweeping  off  the  forest  has  imparted  to  many  a  pro- 
pensity for  cutting  and  slashing  which  has  not  stopped  within  reasonable 
poundaries. 

The  rapid  disappearance  of  our  forests  should  excite  the  serious  attention  of 
land  owners  generally.  During  a  ride  through  a  portion  of  country  that  I  had 
well  known  twenty  years  ago,  but  had  not  seen  in  this  interval  of  time,  I  was 
struck  with  the  havoc  that  had  been  made  in  the  woodlands.  A  dense  fifty- 
acre  wood-lot  in  particular  had  been  so  reduced  on  every  side  by  its  three 
owners  that  only  a  small  portion  remained,  and  this  portion  was  so  thin  that 
close  pasturage  grew  in  every  part  The  wasting  away  which  was  so  strikingly 
visible  appeared  to  be  mainly  the  result  of  the  home  consumption  of  ordinary 
fuel.  In  the  same  neighbornood  a  land  owner  pointed  out  to  me  over  one  hxm- 
dred  acres  of  land,  once  densely  covered  with  timber,  but  now  entirely  cleared 
for  the  Bole  purpose  of  supplying  his  own  family  with  fire-wood  during  the  forty 
years  he  had  resided  there.  Many  farms  have  thus  become  nearly,  and  others 
entirely  stripped  of  their  woodlands.  Where  the  timber  has  been  cut  for  sale 
for  the  supply  of  towns,  factories,  steamboats,  and  railways,  the  devastation  has 
been  more  rapid. 

The  same  results  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  may  be  found  almost  everywhere. 
It  has  been  estimated  that,  at  the  present  ^rate  of  consumption  of  the  lumber 
districts  of  the  country,  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  stripped 
of  everything  valuable  for  this  purpose  within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

What  expedient  shall  we  then  resort  to  for  procuring  materials  for  fencing 
and  farm  buildings]  Where  will  timber  be  obtained  for  the  construction  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machines  of  all  kinds;  for  bridges ;  for  the  construc- 
tion of  steamboats  and  ships ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  three  or  four  thousand  cords 
now  annually  consumed  for  fuel  in  every  township  throughout  the  settled  por- 
tions of  the  country?  Many  farmers,  indeed,  may  resort  to  the  use  of  coal,  but 
ihe  great  majority  will  be  many  miles  from  canals  and  railroads,  and  will  be 
compelled  to  draw  it  long  distances,  in  addition  to  paying  its  full  price.  The 
crisis  must  be  met  within  the  coming  half  century.  The  planting  and  growth 
of  young  forests  to  prevent  this  rs^pid  waste  should  take  place  immediately. 
The  growth  of  the  new  plantations  will  be  needed  quite  as  soon  as  sufficient 
size  can  be  attained. 

This  question,  therefore,  assumes  the  highest  magnitude.  The  cultivation 
and  growth  of  trees  is  not  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  other  great  inter- 
ests of  the  land  owner.  But  little  attention  ab  large  is,  however,  as  yet  given 
to  it.  The  wheat  ciop,  the  com  crop,  the  breeding  and  raising  of  domestic 
animals,  and  the  other  departments  of  successful  agriculture,  are  constantly 
urged  upon  the  public  attention. 
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If  the  growth  of  timber  trees  is  much  longer  neglected  it  will  force  itoelf  upon 
the  minds  of  farmers  and  manufacturers  when  the  inconvenience  of  entire  ex- 
haustion cahnot  be  easily  remedied. 

SHELTER  TO  THB  LAND. 

One  of  the  most  important  adrantages  secured  by  tree-plaiiting  is  shelter  to 
the  lands  from  the  sweep  of  winds.  Wall  protectioii  is  well  known  to  gardeners, 
and  every  skilful  horticulturist  is  aware  that  tender  plants  will  survive  severe 
winters  when  surrounded  or  overshadowed  by  evergreens.  The  experiment  of 
Frederick  Tudor,  at  Nahant,  in  converting  a  barren  piece  of  land  exposed  to  sea 
blasts  into  a  fertile  and  productive  garden,  by  the  screen  of  high  fences,  is  well 
known.  Exposed  surfaces,  over  which  the  cutting  winds  of  winter  sweep  freely, 
are  injuriouBly  affected  in  many  ways.  The  snow,  which  should  form  a  pro- 
tecting mantle,  is  swept  off  into  dri^,  and  the  bare  earth  subjected  to  the  full 
action  of  the  hardest  frosts.  Young  plants  of  grass  and  winter  gram,  after  being 
heaved  up  by  intense  freezing,  are  beaten  about,  and  often  actually  torn  out  by 
the  action  of  the  strong  wind  upon  them.  This  every  observant  farmer  must 
have  seen.  But  winter  is  not  the  only  season  of  injury.  Sweeping  tempests 
beat  down  grain  fields,  level  the  heavy  grass  of  meadows,  and  brc^k  and  injure 
young  half-grown  fields  of  com.  Tonng  and  newly  planted  orchards  are  severely 
frozen,  whipped  about,  destroyed,  and  dried  up  by  the  blasts  which,  for  several 
winter  mdntns,  sweep  over  them. 

These  evils  may  oe  avoided,  and  the  important  advantage  of  a  supply  of 
timber  secured  at  the  same  time,  by  planting  belts  of  trees,  or  by  leaving  these 
belts  on  new  land  when  it  is  clearea.  If  the  land  is  nearly  level  the  belts  of 
limber  should  be  at  regular  distances  of  sixty  to  eighty  rods  apart,  and  they 
should  be  at  least  four  rods  wide,  and  may  be  eight  or  ten.  They  should  run 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  afford  the  best  shelter  from  prevailing  winds.  If  the 
land  is  more  or  less  hilly,  discretion  must  be  used  in  placing  these  belts,  and 
more  irregularity  in  their  position  will  be  necessary.  They  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  occupy  a  hill-side,  the  borders  of  a  ravine,  or  other  irregular  surface 
which  cannot  be  advantageously  tilled.  These  belts  should  be  kept  fenced  on 
both  sides,  and  cattle  excluded  so  as  to  allow  the  thick  growth  of  young  trees, 
which  will  render  the  screen  more  perfect,  and  afford  a  succession  as  the  older 
trees  are  cut  away  for  timber  and  niel.  Every  farmer  needs  a  certain  amount 
of  reserved  woodland;  and  it  may  be  as  well  reserved  in  this  advantageous 
shape  as  in  one  that,  from  its  position,  shall  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  land.  On 
small  farms,  one  single  belt,  of  such  a  width  as  may  afford  the  necessary  wood 
for  use,  judiciously  located  to  protect  the  farm,  may  be  sufficient ;  on  large  ones 
they  should  be  at  regular  intervals. 

Where  a  broad  area  of  land  has  been  already  cleared  these  belts  may  be 
planted,  and  will  afford  good  protection  after  a  lapse  of  comparatively  few 
years ;  and  as  the  best  kinds  may  be  selected,  the  timber  may  prove  eminently 
valuable.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  kind  of  tree  that  promises  so  much  profit  as 
the  locust,  even  with  the  occasional  danger  of  injury  by  the  borer.  They  will 
often  grow  fifty  feet  high  in  twenty-five  years  if  planted  closely.  Less  valuable 
for  timber,  but  very  rapid  growers,  are  the  chestnut,  the  common  elm,  the  silver 
maple,  the  European  larch,  and  the  Norway  fir;  with  some  of  these  on  rich 
lands,  screens  thirty  feet  high  may  be  had  in  ten  years.  The  silver  poplar  ex- 
ceeds all  in  rapid  growth,  nut  its  wood  is  worth  but  little.  On  our  western 
prairies,  where  the  severe  and  constant  winds  are  found  to  be  a  most  serious 
evil  in  many  respects,  and  a  large  drawback  on  successful  farming,  there  is  no 
question  that  these  effects  might  be  astonishingly  softened  by  artificial  timber 
belts,  which  a  very  few  years  on  a  fertile  soil  would  amply  furnish. 

Isaac  Pullen^  a  well-known  nurseryman  at  Hightstown,  New  Jerseyi  showed 
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me  last  summer  several  belts  of  evergreens  which  had  sprang  up  from  his 
nursery  rows  to  a  height  of  above  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  ten  years ;  and 
he  stated  that  within  the  shelter  of  these  screens  his  nursery  trees,  aa  well  as 
farm  crops,  averaged  fiftyper  cent,  more  than  on  bleak  and  exposed  places.  I 
have  known  an  orainary  ifnglish  thorn  hedge,  which*  had  been  allowed  to  run 
up  without  shearing  twentv  feet  or  more  in  height,  to  shelter  and  save  from 
winter-killing  a  crop  of  wheat  as  far  as  its  influence  extended,  while  beyond 
this  the  grain  was  nearly  destroyed ;  yet  this  narrow  hedge,  only  a  few  feet  in 
thickness,  formed  a  very  imperfect  screen  when  compared  to  a  mass  of  trees 
several  rods  in  breadth.  Another  important  advantage  has  been  occasionally 
afforded  by  the  shelter  of  woodlands.  It  is  well  known  that  rust  im^heat  is 
commonly  most  prevalent  on  low  and  mucky  lands ;  yet  at  other  tiniK  and  in 
its  most  virulent  form,  it  seems  borne  on  the  wind,  and  often  destroys  thousands 
of  acres  on  all  kinds  of  soil  in  one  sweeping  blight.  An  instance  of  this  sort 
ooenrred  in  northern  Indiana  in  1840.  iSarly  and  late  sown,  on  compact  and 
WDovLfj  soil,  on  hill  and  dale,  cleared  land  and  prairie,  were  all  alike  affected. 
In  every  instance,  however,  where  the  crop  was  sheltered  by  woodland  it  was 
least  injured.  An  extensive  farmer  of  Ontario  county,  New  York,  informed 
me,  some  years  ago,  that  out  of  two  hundred  acres  of  promising  wheat  which 
he  then  h»i  growing,  all  was  completely  destroyed  except  those  portions  shel- 
tered by  woods  ;  the  total  loss  beinff  four  or  five  thousand  dollars,  most  of  which 
he  believed  would  have  been  saved  had  his  land  been  protected  in  the  manner 
we  have  described. 

M0D1S8  OF  PLANTING. 

There  are  different  modes  of  starting  the  young  trees  of  a  timber  plantation. 
One  is  by  sowing  the  seed  broadcast  where  the  trees  are  to  grow.  This  is 
usually  a  very  uncertain  mode,  as  the  seedlings  cannot  be  subjected  to  culti- 
vation and  are  liable  to  be  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds.  The  most  successful 
mode  of  obtaining  a  broadcast  growth  ^m  seed  is  to  bum  over  the  whole  sur- 
&ce  of  a  recently  cut  forest  in  autumn,  and  then  scatter  the  seed  over  this  surface. 
The  burning  will  commonly  destroy  such  growth  as  would  be  undesirable,  and 
the  scattered  seeds  of  the  trees  will  take  "ready  root  in  the  fresh  and  mellow 
sor&ce.  Another  mode  extensively  adopted  in  Europe  is  to  raise  the  seedlings 
in  seed  beds,  afterwards  to  remove  itxem  to  nursery  rows,  and  when  large  enough 
to  set  them  out  in  plantations  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  planting  orchards. 
This  method  succeeds  well  if  performed  on  good  land  whicm  has  been  deeply 
ploughed  or  subsoiled.  It  is,  however,  attended  with  considerable  expense,  but 
is  cheaper  than  the  more  hasty  and  superficial  practice  of  setting  the  trees  in 
hard  and  unprepared  ground  where  but  little  growth  can  be  made,  and  where 
many  of  the  trees  die  of  neglect,  and  leave  thin,  uneven,  and  unthrifty  planta- 
tions of  crooked  trees. 

Where  trees  are  transplanted  to  form  plantations  it  should  be  done  in  rows 
where  they  can  receive  regular  cultivation  for  a  few  years.  The  growth  which 
they  will  make  under  such  treatment  will  be  many  times  greater  than  under 
neglect.  This  fact  is  familiar  to  experienced  orchardists  who  have  seen  the 
effects  of  cultivation  on  young  peach-trees  producing  annual  shoots  three  to 
four  feet  long,  while  others,  standing  in  grass  or  hard  ground,  have  scarcely 
made  a  growth  of  as  many  inches.  This  difference  is  hot  so  great  in  the  apple, 
cherry,  or  pear,  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  average  rule  that  a  clean  sui&ce 
and  mellow  cultivation  will  at  least  triple  the  growth  in  any  case  while  the  trees 
are  yet  small,  and  frequently  produce  an  increase  of  eight  or  ten  fold.  In  other 
words,  the  young  trees  under  the  best  management  will  be  as  large  in  three 
years  as  they  would  otherwise  in  nine  years  or  more.  When  the  land  is  valu- 
able it  is  obvious  that  the  management  which  gives  the  quickest  growth  and 
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the  heaviest  return  of  timber  within  a  given  time  will  prove  the  most  remunera- 
tive and  profitable. 

The  practice  is  common  in  Europe  of  selecting  hill-sides  and  irregular  surfaces, 
and  planting  the  trees  without  regard  to  rows  over  the  whole  surface,  as  no 
cultivation  can  be  given  them.  It  would  be  better,  however,  both  for  facilita- 
ting regular  thinning,  and  for  passing  between  the  rows  for  removing  the  timber 
when  cut,  to  plant  in  rows. 

On  more  level  land,  where  cultivation  can  be  given,  the  young  trees  should 
be  transplanted  in  the  quincunx  or,  more  correctly,  hexagonal  form,  thus  allow- 
ing the  cultivator  to  pass  among  them  in  three  different  directions,  and  giving 
more  e^krnal  beauty  to  the  plantation.  On  such  surfaces  as  do  not  admit  of 
cultivatira,  it  is  very  important  to  set  the  trees  out  thickly  enough  at  first,  say 
four  or  five  feet  apart,  to  shade  the  ground.  The  fallen  leaves  will  form  an 
annual  mulching,  and  they  will  protect  each  other  against  the  effect  of  winds. 
It  has  been  found  that  young  trees  thus  covering  the  surface  will  succeed  and 
flourish,  while  single  trees  set  out  in  exposed  situations  would  grow  feebly  or 
perish. 

In  transplanting  these  young  trees  the  importance  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  of  taking  them  up  with  a  large  amount  of  small  fibres  on  the  roots,  and 
to  perform  the  transplanting  in  the  best  manner  by  spreading  out  all  these  fibres 
with  the  fingers,  while  the  hole  is  filling  with  fine,  mellow  earth,  instead  of 
crowding  them  together  by  carelessly  shovelling  in  the  soil,  and  leaving  inter- 
stices among  the  roots. 

Trees  which  grow  directly  from  seed  without  transplanting  are  commonly 
thriftiest,  straightest,  and  best.  Their  tap-roots  extend  deeply  into  the  soil, 
and  they  soon  obtain  a  strong  foothold.  Transplanted,  trees,  on  the  contrary, 
require  some  years  to  become  well  established,  and  to  assume  a  vigorous  state 
of  growth,  unless  they  have  been  set  out  when  quite  small  or  not  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  high.  If  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  and  is  kept  well  culti- 
vated, these  smaller  trees  will  not  only  outstrip  larger  transplanted  ones,  but  will 
make  a  better  and  more  valuable  growth.  If  young  trees,  transplanted  or 
otherwise,  are  feeble,  or  have  a  crooked  form,  it  will  be  found  of  great  advantage 
to  cut  them  down,  and  allow  fresh,  vigorous,  and  young  shoots  to  spring  up  in 
their  place.  This  cutting  down  should  be  done  in  winter  or  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  never  after  the  growing  season  has  commenced,  for  nothing  tends 
more  to  check  the  growth  of  a  tree  than  severe  pruning  after  the  buds  have 
expanded  or  while  in  a  growing  state. 

PLANTING   THB   SBBD   AND   CULTIVATION. 

As  the  labor  and  expense  of  transplanting  would  be  considerable  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  as  some  kinds  of  trees  are  difficult  to  transplant  successfully, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  chestnut,  hickory,  and  tulip  tree,  it  has  been  found 
cheaper  and  better  to  plant  the  seeds  where  the  trees  are  to  remain,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

Prepare  the  ground  for  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  or  other  hoed  crop,  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  practicable.  Plant  the  seeds  of  the  trees  in  rows  or  hills  at  proper 
distances,  as  hereafter  explained,  and  afterwards  plant  the  crop  in  the  spaces 
between.  The  cultivation  to  which  the  latter  must  be  subjected  will  promote 
the  rapid  advancement  of  the  trees.  A  continued  cultivation  for  a  few  years  by 
alternating  the  root  crops,  com,  and  beans,  will  give  the  trees  sufficient  size  as  to 
require  no  further  attention  of  the  kind;  and  their  shade,  with  the  mulching  of  the 
leaves  which  fall  from  them,  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  intruding  growdi. 

As  the  seeds  of  forest  trees  sprout  very  early  in  spriiig,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  planting  in  the  autumn  on  such  soils  JEis  cannot  be  worked 
the  moment  that  the  frost  disappears  from  the  ground.    The  rows  thus  planted 
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should  be  carefnUj  left  undisturbed  in  replonghing  tbe  gronnd  between  tbem 
for  tile  annnal  hoed  crop. 

This  mode  of  management  renders  the  commencement  of  a  timber  planta- 
tion a  matter  of  comparativelj  little  labor  and  expense,  the  crop  raised  between 
the  rows  more  than  paying  for  the  whole.  Or  the  seeds  of  the  trees  may  be 
planted  with  the  view  of  covering  at  once  the  whole  gronnd,  without  the  inter- 
mixture of  any  of  the  ordinary  hoed  crops,  by  placing  them  at  distances  of  four 
or  live  feet  apart  each  way,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  cultivation  similar  to  that 
of  a  com  crop.  Plenty  of  seed  should  be  placed  in  each  hill,  so  that,  in  thin- 
ning out,  the  oest  tree  may  be  left.  This  mode  would  give  a  cjuick  growth,  and 
the  large  amount  of  young  trees,  which  in  a  few  years  would  oe  required  to  cut 
out,  would  doubtless  well  repay  the  extra  cost  and  trouble.  Anotner  mode  of 
obtaining  a  young  plantation,  and  by  far  cheaper  than  any  other,  is  to  allow  the 
spontaneous  growth  which  springs  up  from  the  clearing  of  the  previous  forest  to 
take  its  own  course.  To  facilitate  this  end,  it  has  been  found  best  not  to  cut  out 
or  thin  the  previous  forest,  merely  leaving  the  smaller  trees  to  grow,  but  to  clear 
off  entirely  the  whole  surface,  cutting  every  tree  to  the  ground.  A  new,  even, 
and  dense  growth  will  be  the  result,  in  place  of  one  that  is  scattered,  and  ren- 
dered feeble  by  the  shading  of  the  trees  which  have  been  left.  Hence,  in  cutting 
away  the  timber  from  all  woodlands  this  clean  sweep  should  always  be  made, 
as  far  as  the  required  supply  of  timber  renders  it  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
new  growth  may  spring  up  in  its  place ;  the  only  exception  is  the  cutting  out 
from  the  woods  of  such  old  and  decaying  trees  as  will  grow  worse  instead  of 
better.  But  there  is  one  prominent  disadvantage  in  this  mode  of  obtaining  a  wood 
plantation  :  the  trees  being  promiscuously  mingled,  and  not  in  straight  rows,  it 
will  always  be  more  or  less  difficult  to  drive  wagons  among  them  in  drawing  out 
the  timber — a  difficulty  greater  in  a  dense  than  in  a  thin  forest,  and  greater  in  a 
young  plantation  where  the  trees  are  numerous  than  in  an  old  one  where  they 
are  farther  apart.  The  regular  rows  also  facilitate  the  thinning  out  always  re- 
quired when  the  trees  are  young,  which  may  be  done  with  more  ease  and  uni- 
formity than  where  they  are  irregularly  scattered. 

•  PLANTING  THB  SEED. 

The  seeds  of  different  kinds  of  trees  require  very  different  treatment.  The 
elm,  for  example,  matures  its  seed  early  in  the  season,  and  it  may  be  planted  at 
once  and  grow  the  same  season.  The  maple,  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  and  nearly  all 
forest  trees,  do  not  mature  their  seed  till  autumn,  and  they  must  be  planted  either 
then  or  early  in  spring,  according  to  circumstances.  Those  which  have  a  homy 
covering,  like  the  chestnut  and  horse-chestnut,  must  n«ver  be  allowed  to  become 
dry,  because  the  covering  is  then  impervious  to  moisture,  and  they  will  not 
germinate.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  ripe  seed  drops  from  the  tree  it  should  be 
either  planted  immediately,  or  ehe  mixed  with  some  material  that  will  retain 
moisture,  such  as  moist  sand  or  peat  or  damp  moss,  and  kept  in  this  state  until 
planted  in  spring ;  or  the  seeds  may  be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  mice,  and  covered  with  moss  or  forest  leaves.  This  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  will  cause  them  to  sprout  early,  and  they  should  therefore 
be  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground.  The  failure  of  germination 
in  nuts  and  other  seeds  is  commonly  owing  to  their  becoming  dry  before  plant- 
ing. Frequent  altemate  soaking  in  water  and  exposure  to  frost  will  often  restore 
them ;  and  they  will  sometimes  grow  the  second  year  after  planting  if  the  dry- 
ing process  has  not  extended  too  far,  but  the  only  certain  way  for  success  is  to 
preserve  a  imiform  degree  of  moisture  from  the  moment  of  the  dropping  of  the 
seed  until  vegetation  commences. 

Leguminous  seeds,  the  locust  for  example,  do  not  require  the  precaution  just 
mentioned,  as  they  become  thoroughly  dry  on  the  tree.    The  seeds  of  the  yel- 
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low  locnet,  however,  (Rohinia  pteudoHtcaeia,)  will  never  grow  if  merely  phnied 
in  tlie  usual  way,  in  their  hard  and  homy  state.  The  best  mode  among  plant- 
ers is  to  swell  them  by  scalding  in  the  following  manner :  Pour  boiling  water 
into  a  tin  pan  containing  about  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  the  seed,  and  allow  it  to 
stand  several  houriB  in  a  warm  room.  A  part  of  the  seed  will  then  be  found  to 
have  swollen  much  in  size,  and  to  have  assumed  a  lighter  color.  They  may  be 
separated  by  the  hand,  or  by  means  of  a  sieve  that  will  just  allow  the  unswoUen 
seeds  to  pass  through ;  and  if  now  planted  will  come  up  freely.  The  remainder 
may  be  again  repeatedly  subjected  to  the  same  process  until  all  have  been  pre- 
pared. , 

Seeds  of  the  pines  and  spruces  are  moetly  quite  small,  and  the  young  plants 
being  minute  and  delicate  are  liable  in  this  country  to  be  destroyed  by  the  hot 
sun.  The  best  way,  therefore,  is  to  plant  them  in  beds  of  finely  pulverized 
mould,  and  keep  the  surface  shaded  by  screens  of  white  cloth  or  d  straw  mat- 
ting. The  cloth  succeeds  the  best,  as  it  allows  the  free  admission  of  light,  but 
not  of  the  hot  rays.  After  two  years'  growth  these  seedlings  are  transplanted 
into  nursery  rows,  or  where  they  can  have  more  room.  It  sometimes  nappens 
that  the  seeds  of  evergreens,  as  well  as  of  other  trees,  when  sown  spontaneously 
in  the  shade  of  thin  woods,  will  come  up  and.  grow  thickly  without  any  care 
being  given  to  them ;  but  this  mode  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  may  be  adopted 
only  to  advantage  where  it  is  found  actually  to  occur  by  excluding  all  cattle  and 
other  intruders  which  would  destroy  the  young  plantation,  and  subsequently,  in 
a  few  vears,  cutting  away  all  the  larger  growth,  so  aa  to  give  the  young  trees  an 
even  chance. 

DBPTH  FOR  PLANTING  SBED. 

The  depth  should  be  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  seed.  The 
smallest  evergreens,  for  instance,  should  not  be  buried  more  than  the  fourth 
of  an  inch.  It  is  usually  performed  by  sifting  fine  mould  over  them  to  this 
depth.  The  larger  pine  seeds  may  be  placed  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  deep. 
Maples  should  not  be  covered  deeper  than  this,  while  two  inches  will  not  be 
too  deep  for  the  chestnut,  and  even  three  inches  for  the  larger  nuts.  This 
depth,  however,  must  be  somewhat  modified  by  the  character  of  the  soil.  If 
heavy  and  compact,  they  will  bear  a  less  depth  than  in  a  sandy,  porous,  or 
gravelly  earth.  Seeds  planted  very  early  in  spring  should  have  a  shallower 
covering  than  later  in  the  season,  when  a  greater  depth  may  be  needed  to  secure 
proper  moisture.  Deep  planting  is  always  disadvantageous,  aa  numerous  ex- 
periments have  folly  shown,  but  must  be  resorted  to  in  dry  soUs,  to  prevent  the 
greater  evil  of  not  growii^g  at  all. 

Planting  seeds  late  in  autumn  is  bettec  than  spring  planting,  because  no 
injury  can  be  done  to  them  by  removal  or  handling  after  sprouting  has  com- 
menced, and  the  trees  usually  receive  an  earlier  start.  The  only  disadvantages 
are  a  liability  to  be  destroyed  by  mice  in  wintei^-*an  evil  the  probability  of 
which  must  be  judged  by  every  planter — and  the  formation  of  anard  crust  by 
the  long  settling  of  the  soil,  through  which  the  young  plants  cannot  readily 
penetrate.  This  difficulty  is  greater  on  heavy  than  on  light  soils,  and  may  be 
prevented  by  sprinkling  or  sifting  over  the  surface  befi»e  winter  sets  in  a  coat- 
ing of  fine  manure,  pulvezized  compost,  or  leaf-mould,  or  peat. 

THINNINO  OUT  PLANTATIONS. 

The  principle  extends  through  all  kinds  of  vegetable  growth  thai:  the  distance 
asunder  must  accord  somewhat  with  the  size  of  the  plant.  Every  farmer  is 
fanuliar  with  the  fact  that  his  crops  m^y  be  injured  by  planting  too  thickly  as 
well  as  thinly  over  the  surface.    It  is  an  important  point  to  know  the  true 
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medium.  It  is  the  same  with  timber  plantations,  where  the  number  of  trees 
must  be  reduced  as  the  growth  advances  in  size.  At  first  the  planting  should 
be  quite  thick,  because  a  considerable  amount  of  profit  maj  be  derived  from 
thenoop-poles,  small  timber,  &c.,  from  the  first  cutting,  and  also  from  the 
Btraighter  and  better  growth  of  the  trees  which  are  left.  It  has  been  found  hy 
experience,  more  particularly  in  the  young  wood  plantations  of  New  England, 
that  a  field  of  young  timber  which  has  been  properly  thinned  is  more  than 
doubled  in  value  when  compared  with  a  plantation  which  has  been  neglected 
This  fact  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  remembers  that  all  natural  plantations, 
consist  of  a  mass  of  straight  and  crooked  trees  and  thrifty  |ind  unthrifty  ones, 
and  that  none  can  grow  to  much  advantage  so  long  as  the  whole  remains  a 
promiscuous  mass,  like  a  brush-^eap.  Carpenters  and  lumbermen  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  perfectly  straight  sticks  of  timber  are  worth  many  times  more 
than  crooked  and  cross-grained  ones,  and  that  "  clear  stuff"  usually  sells  from 
double  to  triple  the  price  brought  by  imperfect  and  knotty  plank  and  boards. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  experience  has  proved  that  the  actual  amount  is  greatly 
increased  by  judicious  thinning,  which  gives  every  tree  its  due  amount  of  space 
l^r  growing  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  distance  apart  among  the  trees  cannot  be  accurately  given  as  a  fixed 
rule,  and  authorities  considerably  differ  on  this  subject.  Some  have  stated  the 
distance  as  great  as  one-half  the  height  of  the  trees.  This  could  only  be  ap- 
plicable to  young  and  thrifty  plantations,  where  the  distance  would  soon  h% 
only  a  third  or  a  fourth  the  height.  Some  trees,  as  pines  and  larches,  which 
assume  a  tall  form  and  narrow  head,  will  grow  to  advantage  more  closely  than 
oaks,  elms,  and  maples,  which  have  a  more  spreading  habit.  Trees  intended 
for  timber,  if  too  much  thinned,  will  throw  out  side  branches  and  form  knotty 
trunks,  while  this  would  be  no  objection  to  wood  for  fuel.  In  all  cases,  the 
trees,  both  young  and  old,  should  be  so  near  together  that  the  falling  leaves 
will  shade  the  whole  ground,  and  that  the  winds  may  not  sweep  them  off,  nor 
grass  grow  mnong  them.  English  authorities  state  that  artificial  plantations, 
which  are  made  extensively  in  Britain,  by  setting  out  the  young  trees,  are  com- 
menced at  about  four  or  ^ve  feet  apart.  As  these  plantations  are  chiefly  in- 
tended for  timber  trees,  and  the  most  valuable  (the  oak,  for  instance)  being 
firequently  feeble  and  slow-growing  when  young,  they  are  sheltered  from  severe 
winds  by  an  intermixture  of  other  sorts  of  more  vigorous  growth  termed 
"  nurses."  These  nurses  are  more  numerously  planted  on  the  more  exposed 
situations.  They  are  selected  on  account  of  their  value  for  cutting  when  young, 
and  are  gradually  thinned  out  as  the  timber  trees  advance.  Fifteen  feet  apart 
is  given  as  a  proper  distance  for  Scotch  pines  at  forty  years  of  age,  and  this 
distance  would  probably  apply  to  other  timber  trees.  The  greatest  distance 
for  large  full-grown  trees  is  mentioned  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  These 
distances,  being  intended  for  the  growth  of  trees  for  timber,  which  is  harder, 
tougher,  and  more  durable  when  not  grown  too  much  crowded,  may  be  less 
where  the  sole  object  is  the  growth  of  wood  for  fuel. 

ADAPTATION  OP  SPECIES  TO  SOILS. 

In  Europe,  where  much  attention  has  been  given  to  planting  woodlands,  the 
fitness  of  particular  kinds  to  various  soUs  has  been  thoroughly  studied.  In  this 
country  much  experience  will  be  required  to  reach  all  the  information  we  desire 
on  the  subject.  It  is  true  much  may  be  learned  firom  an  examination  of  natural 
localities.  But  it  is  not  always  correct  to  suppose  that  trees  will  grow  best 
where  they  are  most  usually  found,  for  experiment  has  shown  that  some  species 
which  are  nearly  always  inhabitants  of  wet  places,  or  even  swamps,  grow  more 
rapidly  when  transplanted  to  uplands.  Others,  generally  found  in  sterile  soils, 
appear  to  be  confined  to  such  places  in  consequence  of  having  been  crowded  out 
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of  better  localities  by  stronger  growers.  There  are,  however,  a  few  well-estab- 
lished rules.  The  chestnut,  for  example,  will  grow  better  on  a  light  soil  than 
on  onft  which  is  low  and  heavy,  where  the  elm  might  flourish  well.  But  it  will 
be  found  in  nearly  all  cases  that  a  good  soil,  under  good  cultivation,  while  the 
trees  are  small,  will  favor  a  vigorous  growth  in  nearly  every  species;  and  an 
undrained  or  wet  soil  will  be  fdverse  to  success  with  most  of  the  kinds  worth 
raising,  and  can  only  be  adopted  for  such  trees  as  the  elm,  willow,  &q. 

MIXTURE  OF  DIFFERENT  SPECIES. 

On  this  subject,  also,  we  require  more  information  and  further  experiments. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  planters  that  a  heavier  growth  may  be  obtained  from 
a  given  extent  of  land  by  intei-mingling  different  kinds,  each  of  which  may  draw 
different  ingredients  from  the  soil,  or  extend  their  roots  into  earth  at  different 
depths.  "  The  ash,"  says  C.  W.  Johnson,  "  and  more  particularly  the  locust, 
are  very  obnoxious  to  most  trees.  Then,  Again,  the  grouping  together  of  certain 
trees  is  particularly  grateful  to  them  all.  Thus  the  larch  is  a  very  good  neigh- 
bor; the  Scotch  fir,  the  birch,  and  the  Spanish  chestnut  grow  very  luxuriantkr 
with  it ;  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  hazel,  and  horn-beam  are  very  good  neighbors. 
This  subject  is  merely  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  invitmg  further  observa- 
tion and  trial. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS.  "* 

Nine  years  ago  Levi  Bartlett,  of  New  Hampshire,  famished  me  some  valuable 
practical  information,  in  relation  to  the  growth  and  thinning  of  young  forests. 
He  says : 

"  About  twenty-five  years  a^o  I  came  into  possession  of  several  acres  of  *pino  plain  land,* 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  ot  white,  yellow,  and  Nor^viiy  pines ;  the  trees  wove  then  ahoat 
twenty-five  years  from  the  seed.  (The  land  was  burned  over  in  a  very  dry  time,  about  the 
year  1800.)  Immediately  after  I  came  into  possession  I  thinned  out  the  growth  on  about  two 
acres,  removing  more  than  half  the  number  of  trees,  they  being  the  smaller  .portion ;  the 
wood  thinned  out  much  more  than  paying  the  expense  of  thinning  and  drawing.  Soon  H^ter 
I  sold  the  land,  since  which  nothing  has  been  uono  to  it.  I  have,  with  the  present  owner, 
recently  examined  the  lot;  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  portion  thinned  some  twenty -live 
years  ago  is  now,  from  the  superior  size  of  the  trees,  worth  thirty-three  per  cent,  more  per 
acre  than  tliat  portion  left  to  itself.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  limbs  and  tops  of  the 
removed  trees,  and  the  decaying  stumps  and  roots  of  those  cut  out,  with  u  free  access  of  sun- 
light and  air,  has  not  very  much  increased  the  growth  where  thinned  out,  over  those  left  to 
struggle,  from  the  excess  of  numbers,  for  the  mastery  ?  Many  of  the  vanquished  have  died, 
while  the  victors  have  suflfered  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  stnigrgle.  I  sold  the  land  for 
ten  dollars  per  acre ;  the  present  owner  has  recently  refused  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  for  it. 
Had  he  judiciously  thinned  out  from  the  time  he  purchased  it  till  now  he  might  have  (without 
injury  to  its  present  worth)  taken  from  it  enough  to  have  paid  the  interest  on  his  purchase 
and  taxes.  I  have  thinned  out  the  growth  of  hard- wood  trees  with  results  similar  to  the 
above  described." 

He  further  adds  that,  at  the  time  of  the  first  thinning,  he  cut  a  few  of  the 
longest  about  that  time  for  rafters  for  a  shed,  only  hewing  one  side ;  they  were 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  stump.  Probably  tlicy  were  about  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high — that  is,  the  tallest  of  them  being  twenty-five  years  from  seed. 
When  he  visited  the  lot  he  and  the  owner  were  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  trees 
were  equidistant  over  the  two  acres  thinned  out,  they  would  stand  at  the  dis- 
tance of  from  six  to  eight  feet.  These  were  mostly  Norway  pines,  straight  and 
beautiful  as  cane-poles,  from  eighty  to  over  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  from 
ten  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  diameter  at  the  stump,  then  about  fifty  years 
from  seed.  He  again  visited  the  lot  seven  years  afterwards,  and  was  surprised 
at  the  increased  growth  of  the  trees,  especially  on  the  portion  thinned  thirty 
years  before.  "  The  owner  had  done  nothing  to  it  except  occasionally  cutting 
out  a  few  dead  trees  for  top-poling  walk.     It  was  the  opinion  of  both  of  us  that 
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the  portion  thinned  out  is  now  worth  twice  as  much  per  acre  as  the  part  not 
thinned — ^not,  however,  that  there  is  twice  the  amount  of  wood  on  the  thinned 
portion,  but  from  the  extra  size  and  length  of  the  trees,  and  theii*  enhanced  vahie 
lor  board,  logs,  and  timber.  There  -are  hundreds  of  Norway  and  white  pine 
trees  that  could  be  hewn  or  sawed  into  square  timber  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length,  suitable  for  the  frames  of  large  houses,  bams,  and  other  buildings. 
There  are  some  dead  standing  trees  among  those  which  were  thinned,  but  they 
are  wholly  the  smallest  sized  ones  that  have  been  overgrown  and  shaded  by 
the  larger  trees.  On  the  part  of  the  lot  left  to  nature's  thinning  out,  there  are 
a  vastly  greater  number  of  dead  trees ;  many  of  them  have  fellen,  and  are  now 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  are  nearly  worthless.  Of  the  dead  trees  standing, 
cords  might  be  cut;  they  are  well  dried,  and  would  make  capital  fuel,  I 
scolded  the  owner  for  suffeiing  such  a  waste  of  fire- wood.  The  trees  are  now 
about  fifty-five  years  from  the  seed." 

According  to  the  preceding  statement,  there  were  pine  trees  of  fifty  years 
growth  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and 
standing  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  the  trees  having  beeu  thinned  out,  and  having 
rtceived  the  best  treatment.  If  there  is  no  mistake  in  this  statement,  there 
would  be  about  three  hundred  cards  per  acre  ;  for  every  two  trees  on  an  average 
would  make  a  cord  of  wood,  supposing  them  to  average  thirteen  inches  in 
diameter,  sixty-four  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  apart.  This  estimate  may  be  from 
too  high  data ;  but  if  only  half  that  amount,  it  would  show  much  in  favor  of 
proper  management.  On  the  timbered  lands  of  western  New  York  forty  to  fifty 
cords  per  acre  is  usually  regarded  as  a  fair  average,  sixty  to  seventy  cords  very 
heavy,  and  eighty  to  a  hundred  an  extraordinary  product.  In  these  instances 
the  growth  of  the  timber  has  had  to  take  its  natural  course,  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  being  too  thin  in  some  places,  too  thick  and  crowded  in  others, 
and  with  old  and  young  trees  promiscuously  mixed  together.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  with  the  advantages  of  the  best  management  a  larger  amount 
might  be  obtained,  and  that  the  estimate  just  made  may  not  exceed  probability. 

I  am  unable  to  find  similar  statements  of  the  actual  product  of  young  or 
artificial  forests,  but  an  examination  of  the  growth  of  exij^ting  trees  will  serve 
to  show  approximately  what  may  be  accomplished  in  a  limited  term  of  years. 
On  the  grounds  of  Samuel  Rhoads,  of  West  Philadelphia,  I  measured  two 
years  ago  the  trunks  of  several  Norway  spruce  trees  twenty-three  years  after 
they  were  set  out ;  they  average  two  feet  in  diameter,  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  were  about  fifty  feet  high;  they  had  plenty  of  room  for  the  extension* of 
side  branches,  which  formed  a  circle  of  about  thirty -five  feet  in  diameter.  Had^ 
they  bden  planted  more  closely  together  the  trunks  would  doubtless  have  been 
of  less  diameter  and  the  trees  taller.  A  red  cedar,  planted  in  1802,  is  now  forty 
feet  high,  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

R.  S.  Fay,  of  Massachusetts,  gives  a  statement  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
in  1S62,  of  many  measurements  which  he  had  made  on  his  own  plantation. 
These  plantations  were  commenced  in  1847  and  '48,  the  trees  being  mostly 
about  three  feet  high,  and  the  only  attention  they  have  since  received  being  a 
judicious  thinning  out,  and  the  measurements  being  at  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  frojn  commencement,  and  four  feet  from  the  ground :  white  maples,  thir- 
teen to  fijfteen  inches  in  diameter ;  Norway  maples,  eight  to  eleven  inches ;  rock 
maples,  seven  to  nine  inches ;  pin  oak,  ten  inches ;  overcup  white  oak,  seven 
inches ;  white  oak,  six  inches ;  American  elm,  from  seed,  ten  inches ;  Spanish 
chestnut,  eleven  inches ;  canoe  birch,  nine  inches ;  Scotch  larch,  eight  to  ten 
inches;  Norway  spruce,  eight  to  ten  inches ;  Austrian  pine,  eight  to  nine  inches ; 
Scotch  fir,  eight  to  nine  inches ;  white  pine,  nine  to  ten  inches.  There  was  no 
cultivation  of  the  soil  where  these  trees  stood.  I  lately  measured  the  trunks 
of  a  TOW  of  sugar  maples  set  out  eighteen  yeai-s  ago  in  the  town  of  Sennett, 
Cajuga  county.  New  York,  by  H.  Fellows.    They  stood  by  the  roadside,  re- 
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ceived  no  care,  and  now  average  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  high. 
Had  these  trees  stood  in  close  plantations  their  diameter  would  have  been  less, 
but  their  height  greater.  I  have  measured  trees  of  the  Scotch  larch  on  my  own 
grounds,  about  two  feet  high  when  transplanted,  and  which  have  grown  eight 
years  since,  standing  five  feet  apart,  which  are  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and 
over  twenty  feet  high.  These  would  afford  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  cords  per  acre. 
From  the  preceding  examples,  which  are  taken  at  random,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  by  selecting  good  growers,  we  may  have  young  forests  with  trees  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter  at  ten  years,  nine  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  at  twenty 
years,  and  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter  in  thirty  to  fifty  years. 

aUANTITV  OF  TIMBKR  OBTAINED,  AND  AGE  FOK  CUTTING. 

Various  estimates  will  be  made  as  to  the  quantity  of  timber  or  wood  afforded, 
and  the  most  profitable  age  for  cutting.  The  Salisbury  Iron  Company,  which 
existed  many  years,  and  owned  several  thousand  acres  for  the  express  purpose 
of  furnishing  wood,  found  by  experiment  that  the  most  profitable  period  was  to 
cut  once  in  sixteen  years.  Beyond  this  time  the  annual  increase  was  not  so 
great  as  before.  It  had  been  found  that  this  yielded  a  full  equivalent  to  an 
annual  interest  on  $16  to  $20  an  acre,  which,  for  a  rough  and  poor  soil,  reniHte 
from  a  wood  or  timber  market,  pays  as  much  as  the  net  profits  on  cultivated 
land  in  the  same  neighborhood.  L.  Bartlett  has  furnished,  at  my  request,  the 
following  information  on  this  subject.     He  says : 

**By  referring  to  different  antborities,  I  find  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  In  France 
eighteen  years  is  the  period  the  law  allows  the  owners  to  cut  over  their  wood  lots.  (There 
fuel  is  sold  by  the  pound  and  ounce  )  The  late  Mr.  Col  man  cites,  in  one  of  his  reports,  the 
opinions  of  many  farmers  in  Massachasetts,  who  give  the  time  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
to  cut  off  the  entire  growth  for  fuel  and  charcoal.  However,  circamstances  in  different  local- 
ities must  prevent  any  fixed  rule  in  this  matter.  Mr.  C,  in  his  Report  of  Massachusetts 
Agriculture,  eives  statements  of  several  farmers  in  reference  to  the  growtn  of  wood.  F.  Loring 
cuts  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  oak  wood ;  gets  thirty  cords  per  acre.  Anotber  states 
that  a  thin  or  exhausted  soil  will  give  twenty-five  cords  in  twenty-five  years,  and  that  good 
land  in  thirty  years  will  give  fifty  cords  to  an  acre.  E.  Parker,  of  Reading,  sold  forty  acres 
of  woodland,  on  which  the  wood  was  of  only  twenty  years'  growth.  The  whole  lot  averaged 
more  than  forty  cords  to  the  acre." 

According  to  the  statement  just  quoted  twenty  years'  growth  gave  forty  cords 
per  acre.  We  are  not  informed  that  this  was  managed  in  the  best  and  most 
profitable  manner,  nor  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  yet,  at  this  rate,  a  ten-acre  lot 
would  furnish  an  annual  supply  to  a  fixmily  of  twenty  cords  per  annum.  By 
counting  the  annual  rings,  it  has  been  found  that  all  the  larger  forest  trees  of 
western  New  York  are  much  over  a  hundred  yeiirs  old ;  but  if  we  estimate  their 
average  period  of  growth  at  one  hundred  years,  and  an  acre  as  affording  sixty 
cords  of  wood,  it  would  require  thirty-three  acres  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  supply 
for  a  family  consuming  twenty  cords  per  annum,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
extent  of  land  in  the  case  cited  by  H.  Colman,  where  the  growth  was  cut  at 
twenty  years. 

Governor  Holbrook,  of  Vermont,  furnished  some  years  ago  to  the  Albany 
Crdtivator  the  following  statement  of  his  own  observations  in  relation  to  tbt 
successful  growth  of  young  timber : 

"Ten  years  ago  I  cut  the  wood  off  a  long  stretch  of  side-hill,  and,  in  my  inexperience, 
burnt  over  a  portion  of  it  for  pasturage.  The  remainder  was  lefi  to  grow  up  again  to  wood. 
Many  of  the  young  trees  are  six  to  eight  inches  through ;  they  are  all  very  straight  and 
thrifty,  and  I  value  one  acre  of  this  land  more  than  five  acres  which  are  in  piisture.  1  shall 
not  again  permanently  clear  up  my  steep  hill-side^. 

**  At  the  solicitation  of  a  railroad  friend,  a  short  time  since,  I  accompanied  him  into  the 
country  directly  south  of  this  to  examine  and  estimate  the  value  of  somo  wood-lots.  I  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  amount  of  rugged,  barren  land,  inaccessible  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  thrown  into  open  country,  even  by  the  present  owners.  Had  a  second 
growth  of  wood  been  permitted  to  run  up  on  the  land,  instead  of  subjecting  it  to  the  burning 
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and  cropping  process,  it  would  hsTe  been  now  worth  far  more  to  the  owners,  for  a  railroad  is 
tapping  that  country  with  its  large  and  clamorous  demands  for  wood  and  timber.  Eidisg 
along  with  an  old  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  towns  visited,  he  pointed  out  a  wood-lot  which  was 
cat  over  twenty  years  since  and  suffered  to  grow  up  again  to  wood,  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom.  It  was  sold  at  auction  a  short  time  since  for  $3,400.  It  would  not  have  brought 
ever  |600  had  it  been  in  pasture  from  the  time  it  was  cleared. 

**  Warm  hill-sides,  havmg  an  eastern  or  southern  slope,  send  up  a  second  growth  of  wood 
with  great  rapidity.  Although  they  may  not  eventu&Uy  support  so  heavy  a  growth  as  strong 
level  land,  they  will  yet  produce  all  the  wood  they  are  capable  of  sustaining  much  sooner. 
A  friend  directed  my  attention  the  other  day  to  a  tract  of  land  with  an  eastern  slope  in  a 
Heie^hboring  town  which  was  cleared  of  an  original  gprowth  of  wood  twenty -five  years  ago, 
and  left  to  itself  to  produce  another  growth  from  the  sprout.  The  land,  with  its  present 
standing  wood,  was  appraised  a  year  or  two  since  at  $50  an  acre.  Ten  dollars  an  aero  is  all 
that  similar  land  in  pasture  in  that  vicinity  has  ever  been  worth.  By  the  application  of  a 
httle  arithmetic,  then,  we  find  that  the  increase  of  this  second  growth  of  wood  lias  been  equal 
to  16  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  on  the  woi*th  of  the  land,  without  a  dollar's  expense  for 
the  cultivation;  that  is,  $10  at  16  per  cent.,  simple  interest,  for  25  years,  amounts  to  $40; 
to  which  add  the  principal,  the  worth  of  the  land,  and  we  have  $50,  the  appraised  present 
value  per  acre. 

**  Several  successful  attempts  have  been  made  within  my  observation  in  improving  rugged 
and  exhausted  lands  by  planting  them  out  to  trees.  Within  sight,  while  wnting,  is  a  knoll 
that  has  been  completely  renovated  bv  a  plantation  of  the  white  locust.  It  was  originally  a 
coarse,  worthless  gravel,  barren  of  herbage  of  any  kind.  I  remember  that  the  proprietor 
was  laughed  at  by  his  neighbors  for  attempting  to  grow  trees  on  his  barren  gravel.  The 
locust  got  root,  however,  and,  although  their  growtn  was  slow  and  feeble,  they  gradu- 
ally formed  a  soi)  by  the  annual  shedding  of  their  leaves ;  and  as  the  soil  became  thus 
strepgthened  their  growth  became  more  vigorous,  new  shoots  sprang  up  in  all  directions 
from  the  roots,  and  after  awhile  clover  and  other  grasses  began  to  appear  on  the  open 
ground.  I  have  been  curious  to  observe  the  gradual  improvement  of^  this  land.  Last 
summer  I  noticed  that  the  grass  was  very  luxuriant,  and  would  have  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  a  ton  or  more  of  hay  to  the  acre  in  the  open  spots.  The  locust  wonderfully  endows  a  poor 
sou  with  new  energy  and  fertility.  It  seems  to  make  its  demands  for  nourishment  more 
largely  upon  the  atmosphere  than  any  other  tree,  and  gains  foothold  in  soils  absolutely  barren 
of  fertility.  Then,  again,  its  leaves  are  small,  with  very  rough  edges,  Ijine  perfectly  still 
where  they  fall,  while  those  of  .most  other  trees  are  blown  about  by  the  wina,  collecting  in 
hollows  or  in  large  heaps." 

Governor  Holbrook  adds  the  statement  of  the  late  John  Lowell  of  an  experi- 
ment in  the  management  of  wood  plantations.  The  land  was  planted  and  kept 
cultivated  with  potatoes  for  two  years ;  pines  were  taken  up  out  of  the  forest 
with  great  care,  not  more  than  five  feet  high ;  larger  trees  were  lost  or  became 
sickly  ;  acorns  were  planted  in  some  places ;  and  other  hard- wood  trees,  trans- 
planted from  the  forest,  were  of  more  feeble  growth,  and  were  sawed  off  at  the 
ground,  and  vigorous  shoots  sprung  up  in  their  place.  In  fourteen  years  he  had 
a  young,  beautiful,  and  thrifty  plantation  of  trees,  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet 
high,  and  the  largest,  which  were  pine,  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The 
loppings  and  thinnings  of  these  trees  furnished  abundant  fuel  for  summer  use  ; 
and^  from  an  accurate  calculation,  he  was  convinced  that  the  growth  at  that 
time  would  amply  pay  for  the  land  at  the  price  it  would  have  brought. 
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SORGHUM,  OR  NORTHERN  SUGAR-CANE. 


BY  WM.  CLOUQH,  CINCINNATI,  (OHIO,)  EDITOR  OF  SORGO  JOURNAL. 


VARIETIES. 

The  different  varieties  of  sugar-cane  cultivated  in  the  north  are  all  properly 
included  under  the  generic  term  S&rghum.  The  cane  from  the  Chinese  seed  is 
called  SorgOy  and  that  from  the  African,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
Imphee.  The  different  varieties  or  sub-varieties  of  the  imphee  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  native  titles  communicated  by  Mr.  Leonard  Wray,  who 
imported  the  original  seed  and  furnished  the  only  account  we  have  of  the  origin 
and  native  characteristics  of  each. 

A  variety  claimed  to  bo  distinct  from  the  Chinese  or  any  pf  the  African 
stock  has  been  made  very  prominent  within  the  last  few  years  under  the  name 
of  Otaheitan  cane.  This  variety  corresponds  very  nearly  or  exactly  with  what 
is  known  as  the  Oom-see-a-naj  one  of  the  imphees,  and  as  it  is  not  distinctly  trace- 
able to  any  other  source,  it  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  it.  It  certainly 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Otaheitan  cane  of  the  tropics,  nor  could  it  have 
beon  derived  from  the  island  of  Otaheite. 

Still  another  variety  has  recently  appeared,  to  which  the  term  Liberian 
has  been  applied.  Tbe  seed  of  this  cane  appears  to  have  come  from  Liberia, 
and  the  plant  does  not  correspond  with  any  of  the  varieties  described  in  Mr. 
Wray's  catalogue :  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  not  descemded 
from  the  imphees.  The  original  seed,  brought  by  Mr.  Wray  from  Kaffir-Land, 
was  first  cultivated  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  from  thence  it  waa  perhaps 
sent  to  the  Liberian  colony,  and  from  there  brought  to  America.  It  has  many 
qualities  in  common  with  the  imphees,  and  may  very  properly  be  classed  with 
them.  From  the  Chinese  or  sorgo  cane  a  new  and  distinct  variety  has  been 
developed  by  cultivation  and  selection,  which  is  some  three  or  four  weeks  earlier 
than  the  original.  This  has,  however,  been  acq^uired  at  the  sacrifice  of  size  of 
stalk,  and,  of  course,  productive  capacity. 

In  Mr.  Wray's  account  of  the  imphees  discovered  and  imported  by  him  we 
have  a  loose,  general  description  of  nine  different  varieties,  and  the  names 
merely  of  six  more  varieties  given.  As  his  account  has  been  frequently  pub- 
lished in  full,  and  as  it  is  so  vague  as  to  be  altogether  unsatisfactory,  we  will 
here  include  only  a  brief  synopsis,  giving,  however,  everything  of  a  distinctive 
description  which  he  furnishes. 

Vim-his-chee-a-pa, — This  is  the  largest  and  tallest  of  the  whole;  full  of  juice, 
very  sweet;  requiring  from  four  to  five  months  to  come  to  maturity;  grows  to 
a  height  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet ;  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  lower  end ;  usually  cracks  or  splits  as  it  ripens ;  juice  contains  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  sugar ;  seed-head  large  and  beautiful,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in 
length ;  plump  seedsi  sandy  color,  strongly  held  by  a  sheath,  which  partially 
envelops  them. 

E-a-na-moO'dee. — ^Next  in  size  and  very  similar  in  habit  and  value ;  not  M 
coarse,  softer,  and  more  juicy ;  fourteen  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  seed-heads  large, 
stiff,  erect ;  seeds  round,  plump,  of  a  clear  yellow  color ;  ripens  two  weekB 
earlier  than  last  variety. 
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E-en-gha. — A  fine  tall  kind,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  higb,  more  slender  than 
cither  of  the  foregoing,  exceedingly  graceful  in  appeanmce;  ripens  in  four 
months ;  fourteen  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  juice ;  seed-head  large  and  very  pretty ; 
seed  upon  long  slender  footstalks,  which  are  bent  down  by  weight  of  seed, 
forming  a  graceful  drooping ;   seeds  a  dull  yellow  color,  rather  long  and  flat. 

Ne-a-za-TM, — Held  by  the  Zulu  Klaffirs  to  bo  the  sweetest  of  all  the  imphees ; 
ripens  in  about  three  months  ;  stalks  soft  and  more  abounding  in  juice  than  any ; 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  small  size,  tillers  greatly,  having  sometimes  fifteen 
stalks  to  one  root ;  juice  mucilaginous,  and  abounding  more  in  fecula  than  some 
other  varieties;  seed-heads  very  bushy  and  bunchy  when  ripe;  seeds  round, 
large,  and  plump. 

Boam-veva-na. — ^Most  excellent  and  valuable  variety ;  juice  never  contains 
less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  resembles  the  E-en-gha,  but  stalks  brighter 
and  more  slender;  stalks  have  a  pinkish  tint,  and  seed-cases  have  a  pink  and 
purple  hue  mixed  with  a  yellow  ground ;  short,  stiff  footstalks ;  tillers  very 
much,  giving  ten  to  twenty  stiilks  for  one  root,  but  seldom  weigh  more  than  one 
pound  each ;  makes  beautiful  sugar ;  reaches  perfection  in  three  to  three  and  a 
half  months.* 

Oom-see-a-na. — Distinguished  by  the  purple  or  black  appearance  of  its  seed- 
heads,  the  sheath  or  seed-cases  being  of  this  color  and  not  the  seed  itself;  seed- 
head  stiff,  erect;  short,  strong  footstalks;  seed  large,  round,  and  full;  growth 
and  goodness  of  juice  very  similar  to  the  Boom-vcDa-na  ;  stalks  small,  numer- 
ous.t 

ShUi-goo-va, — Slightly  inferior  to  the  three  last  mentioned ;  ripens  in  three 
and  a  half  months ;  tall,  good-sized  plant ;  chief  distinction,  exceeding  beauty 
and  elegance  of^eed-head;  footstalks  extremely  long,  drooping  gracefully ;  seed- 
cases  or  sheaths  vary  in  color  from  a  delicate  pink  to  red,  and  from  a  light  to  a 
very  dark  purple,  but  each  color  is  very  bright  and  glistening. 

Shla'goon-dee.-^^wQQt  and  good;  under  favorable  conditions  produces  fine 
sized  stalks ;  seed -heads  very  stiff,  erect ;  seed  vessels  compact  and  very  close ; 
usually  requires  three  and  a  half  months  to  reach  maturity. 

Zun^moo-ma-na. — Likewise  a  sweet  and  good  variety;  seed-heads  upright, 
compact,  and  fine;  seeds  plump,  very  numerous. 

JE'both'la,  Boo-ee-a-Tia,  Koom-ba-na,  See-en-gla,  Zim-ha-za-naf  and  E-thlo-sa 
are  merely  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wray  with  the  remark.that  they  "  form  the  remtiin- 
der  of  fifteen  varieties,  each  differing  slightly  from  the  others  in  saccharine  quan- 
tities, as  well  as  in  appearance,  but  still  easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
any  one  who  has  studied  them." 

The  foregoing  includes  all  that  has  been  communicated  from  any  source  with 
reference  to  the  original  characteristics  of  the  different  members  of  the  im[)hee 
family.  The  descriptions  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  too  vague  to  be  ap- 
jilied  with  any  certainty  to  the  descendants  of  the  original  stock,  even  if  they 
all  existed  in  the  country,  and  had  undergone  no  change.  But  the  varieties 
BtUl  extant  have  been  gradually  modified  by  the  climate,  soil,  and  cultivation 
until  the  original  marks  have  been  in  many  greatly  modified,  and  in  others 
wholly  lost.  But  five  or  six  distinct  varieties  of  imphee  can  now  be  traced.  To 
these  the  barbarous  names  imported  with  the  seed  are  somewhat  fancifully  and 
indiscriminately  applied  by  operators,  there  being  little  uniformity  in  the  use  of 
names,  except  with  reference  to  the  Boom-see-a-TUL  and  Nee^a-za-na.     The  im- 

*  This  description  is  re^rded  hj  some  as  w^ljing  to  the  caue  already  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Libenan.  It  tails,  however,  to  refer  demiitely  to  the  seed,  which  is  very  charac- 
teristic, small,  quite  round,  and  red,  so  peculiar  as  hardly  to  escape  meniion.  The  so-called 
Libenan  is  not  tall,  but  stalks  large ;  is  not  early,  requiring  four  and  a  half  months  to  ma- 
ture. 

f  We  find  the  stalks  tall  and  good  size ;  a  four  months*  cane  in  this  country. 
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portaucc  of  having  specific  names  for  each  variety,  accompanied  with  a  minate, 
popular,  and  botanical  description  of  each,  is  now  much  felt.  The  subject  hai 
received  the  attention  of  the  State  conventions  of  cane-growers  the  past  season, 
and  a  suitable  committee  has  been  appointed  to  classify,  describe,  and  apply 
distinctive  names  to  all  known  varieties. 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

This  is  the  popular,  though  incorrect,  term  for  the  mixing  of  the  different 
varieties  of  cane  with  each  other,  and  with  the  baser  grasses,  such  as  doura- 
cane,  broom-corn,  &c.  The  notion  prevails  almost  universally  that  this  mixing 
of  varieties,  producing  a  mongrel  cane,  is  liable  to  occur.  In  answer  to  circu- 
lars, addressed  by  the  writer  to  about  two  thousand  cane-growers,  asking  the 
opinion  of  each  upon  this  point,  the  responses  were  eighty-three  per  cent  in 
the  affirmative  ana  sixteen  per  cent,  in  the  negative. 

That  the  cane,  under  some  circumstances,  deteriorates  and  becomes  utterly 
worthless,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  sometimes  occurs  with  an  occasional 
stalk  here  and  there  in  the  field ;  sometimes  an  entire  field  will  be  found  affected ; 
in  other  cases  a  gradual  deterioration  for  several  years  will  be  manifested.  In 
some  instances  it  is  attended  with  an  extraordinary  overgrowth  of  stalk,  fre- 
quently with  a  long  broom-like  panicle ;  in  others  the  pith  becomes  more  or  less 
dry  and  devoid  of  saccharine  matter,  frequently  acquiring  a  red  hue,  called  the 
"blight." 

These  occurrences,  x>r  most  of  them,  have  been  found  to  proceed,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  from  other  than  the  cause  to  which  they  are  popularly  referred 
— ^the  mixing  of  varieties ;  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  th»  popular  notion 
upon  this  subject  is  erroneous. 

Variations  from  the  normal  course  in  plants  and  animals,  without  the  inter- 
mixing of  varieties,  are  of  no  uncommon  occurrence.  These  variations  are 
sometimes  marked  and  distinct,  establishing  themselves  ultimately  into  new  and 
permanent  types.  A  plant  brought  from  the  remote  part  of  the  world,  and  sub- 
jected to  new  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  cultivation,  might  be  expected  to 
manifest  occasional  and  very  marked  variations  from  the  original  character.  It 
is,  perhaps,  remarkable  that  our  canes  have  not,  under  the  circumstances,  shown 
more  fi*equent  instances  of  departure  from  their  native  course  and  character  of 
development.  We  do  not  oppose  the  popular  theory  on  this  subject,  and  would 
advise  the  operator  by  no  means  to  plant  cane-seed  that  has  been  grown  in 
proximity  to  broom-com.  Yet  it  is  proper  to  refrain  from  any  definite  conclu- 
sion upon  the  question  of  mongrel  varieties  of  cane  until  the  effect  of  other 
causes,  known  to  produce  the  same  phenomena,  are  more  carefully  studied. 

PROGRESS  OP  THE   CANE  ENTERPRISE. 

The  Chinese  variety  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  Count  de  Montigny, 
consul  of  France  at  Shanghai,  in  1851.  From  the  package  of  seed  sent  by 
this  nobleman  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  but  OTte  seed  germinated. 
From  this  a  small  quantity  of  seed  was  matured,  and  the  next  year  carefully 
cultivated.  From  this  seed  Messrs.  Yilmorin,  Andrieux,  &  Co.,  seed  merchants 
of  Paris,  procm-ed  eight  hundred  seeds,  for  which  they  paid  eight  hundred 
francs.  The  product  of  this  seed,  and  of  another  portion  of  the  same  crop, 
cultivated  by  Count  de  Beauregard,  furnished  the  Chinese  or  Sorgo  seed,  which 
was  distributed  far  and  wide  over  Europe,  and  afterwards  over  this  country. 

Two  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  seed,  in  April,  1857,  Mr. 
Wray  arrived  in  America  with  his  African  seed,  and  confided  it  to  Governor  Ham- 
mond, of  South  Carolina,  Colonel  S.  Peters,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  D.  Redmond, 
editor  of  the  Southern  Cultivator.  .  Through  many  vicissitudes,  which  came 
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near  rendering  the  whole  enterprise  abortive,  a  small  quantity  of  pure  seed  was 
secured,  and  this  is  the  source  of  the  African  or  Imphee  varieties  of  cane  now 
cultivated  in  America. 

The  promise,  though  at  first  vague,  of  securing  a  sugar-bearing  plant  adapted 
to  our  remote,  ultra-tropical  latitude,  was  enough  to  attract  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  northern  farmer  as  soon  as  suggested,  and  the  business  of  raising  and 
working  the  cane  was  immediately  commenced  in  many,  of  the  great  western 
and  middle  States.  The  enterprise  was,  however,  beset  with  many  difficulties. 
It  was  an  entirely  new  business.  Not  only  were  all  the  ordinary  obstacles 
attending  the  naturalization  of  a  new  plant  to  be  encountered,  including  the  in- 
tricate questions  of  soil  and  cultivation,  but  it  involved  in  the  ultimate  process 
of  manufacturing  the  practice  of  an  art  with  which  the  producer  was  wholly 
unacquainted. 

The  last  obstacle  became  still  more  formidable  when  it  shortly  transpired 
that  the  processes  employed  in  the  south  wore  not  applicable  to  the  juice  of 
the  newly  adopted  plant.  This  and  the  numerous  reverses  and  disappoint- 
ments of  various  kinds  to  which  the  pioneer  workers  were  subjected  would 
have  caused  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  by  any  class  of  men  less 
versatile  and  less  persistent  than  that  peculiar  race,  the  northern  farmer- 
mechanic.  With  him  a  cherished  object  is  not  willingly  surrendered,  and 
never  until  ^  the  appliances  of  art  and  ingenuity,  in  both  of  which  he 
abounds,  are  exhausted. 

The  work  has  now  been  prosecuted  for  nine  years  with  a  constant  and  regular 
increase  in  public  interest  and  in  practical  results.  The  number  of  producers 
has  multiplied  largely  from  year  to  year,  while  in  the  quality  ofi  the  product 
the  improvement  has  been  such  as  to  confirm  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
ever  entertained  with  reference  to  it.  It  has  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  that 
immense  and  populous  belt  forming  our  middle  zone  to  produce  its  own  sweets, 
thereby  adding  a  new  product  which,  at  a  trifling  cost,  saves  the  expenditure 
of  millions  in  the  purchase  of  a  foreign  commodity.  Unaided  by  science,  with- 
out experience,  and  under  many  discouragements,  the  northern  planter  has 
steadily  prosecuted  the  work.  In  the  absence  of  any  intelligence  from  others 
to  direct  his  labors,  he  has  resorted  to  bold  conjecture  and  wild  expedient,  until, 
by  numerous  experiments  and  failures,  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  tolera- 
bly complete  system,  without  having,  even  now,  any  very  definite  notion  of  the 
philosophy  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

The  sorghum  interest  has  now  an  importance  which  enables  it  to  command 
the  scientific  aids  which  have  hitherto  been  withheld.  The  production  of  sugar 
from  any  of  its  natural  sources  is  necessarily  an  intricate  and  difficult  art.  Its 
production  from  the  tropical  cane  and  from  the  sugar-beet  has  engaged  the 
attention  and  constant  service  of  the  ablest  chemists  in  the  world.  Without 
their  aid  the  business  would  have  been  comparatively  unsuccessful.  But  until 
the  work  wad  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  our  northern  cane 
received  few  favors  from  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enterprise  has  been 
treated  in  scientific  cireles  with  a  species  of  indifference  amounting  practically 
to  a  stigma.  This,  however,  the  sturdy  operators  have  been  able  to  survive, 
and  now  they  are  permitted  te  enjoy  the  success  of  their  undertaking;  perhaps 
not  the  first  triumph  of  unskilled  art  over  the  adverse  auguries  of  the  leamecL 

PLANTING   AND   CULTIVATING. 

In  the  work  of  preparing  the  ground,  seeding,  and  cultivating,  the  imple- 
ments in  common  use  on  the  farm  are  all  that  are  needed.  No  crop  affords  a 
more  generous  return  for  labor  and  attention*  in  the  field  than  cane.  It  is  a 
remarkably  deep-rooted  plant ;  hence  deep  ploughing  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance.   The  ground  should  be  prepared  the  same  as  for  corn,  with  as  much 
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additional  care  as  the  operator  can  convenlentlj  bestow.  Lime,  plaster,  ashes, 
and  well-rotted  manure  may  be  used  freely.  The  preponderance  of  testimony 
is,  however,  adverse  to  the  use  of  fresh  stable  manure.  The  opinion  which 
formerly  prevailed  that  land  should  not  be  rich  is  exploded.  No  matter  how 
rich,  if  not  burdened  with  rank,  undigested  manures. 

In  planting  let  no  time  be  lost  in  the  spring  (ifter  the  earth  is  in  a  suitable 
condition  to  receive  the  seed;  cover  very  slightly;  half  an  inch  is  usually  deep 
enough,  if  the  soil  is  damp  and  in  good  condition.  Soaking  and  sprouting  the 
seed  previously  to  planting  will  secure  a  gain  of  several  days  in  the  eai*ly 
growth,  which  is  very  important,  as  the  tardiness  of  the  cane  in  its  early  stages 
gives  the  weeds  the  advantage.  Many  report  that  they  fail  to  realize  any  ad- 
vantage from  soaking  the  seed ;  perhaps  the  failure  is  from  injudicious  manage- 
ment. When  the  seed  has  been  soaked,  and  perhaps  sprouted,  the  condition 
of  the  soil  and  depth  of  covering  should  be  carefully  considered  with  reference 
thereto.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  seed  which  has  been  germinated, 
if  planted  in  dry  earth  and  covered  very  shallow,  will  of  course  perish.  The 
distance  between  rows  may  be  four  feet,  and  between  hills  three  and  a  half 
feet.  In  the  west  it  is  considered  much  the  best  to  plant  in  "  check  rows," 
permitting  the  crop  to  be  worked  both  ways  with  the  cultivator,  if  drilled, 
four  feet  between  rows,  and  either  continuously,  to  be  afterward  thinned  out, 
or  at  intervals  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches.  The  quantity  of  cane  which  can 
be  grown  to  advantage  on  any  given  breadth  of  ground,  whether  in  hills  or 
drills,  depends  wholly  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  it  should  receive  careful  attention.  On  high  strong  ground 
ten  or  twelve  stalks  may  be  grown  in  a  hill,  or  in  a  space  which,  if  the  soil 
were  weak,  would  not  support  more  than  two  or  tbree,  and  these  insufficiently. 
If  an  excess  of  plants  is  allowed,  the  growth  will  be  feeble  and  sluggish ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  quantity  is  insufficient,  the  energies  of  the  soil  will  develop, 
with  some  varieties  of  cane,  innumerable  suckers,  which  rob  and  dwarf  the 
main  plant,  and  do  not  themselves  mature,  or  only  in  part.  As  it  is  desirable 
to  occupy  the  ground  fully  with  an  original,  uniform  growth,  it  is  best  to  plant 
an  excess  rather  than  an  insufficient  quantity  of  seed,  and  afterwards  thin  out 
if  too  many  plants  appear.  Young  cane  is  very  tenacious,  and  may  be  trans- 
planted with  more  safety  than  almost  any  other  plant.  The  labor  of  transplant- 
ing is,  of  course,  considerable,  and  will  be  generally  avoided ;  but  in  latitudes 
where  cane  cannot  be  matured  from  the  seed  direct,  this  plan  may  be  re- 
sorted to. 

In  cultivating,  all  the  labor  bestowed  in  the  early  stages  will  be  well  re- 
warded. Its  sluggish  growth  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  young  blades  appear  is 
discouraging  to  persons  unacquainted  with  its  habits,  and  frequently  causes  it 
to  be  neglected,  and  in  some  instances  abandoned,  at  a  time  when  it  merely 
needs  the  attentions  of  the  cultivator  and  hoe.  Its  hardiness  secures  it  from 
injury  by  what  may  be  called  rough  cultivation.  It  submits  to  the  utmost  free- 
dom w^h  the  implement,  and  pines  only  when  neglected.  Late  cultivation 
prolongs  the  growth  and  retards  maturity ;  hence,  in  latitudes  where  the  season 
is  short,  this  should  be  avoided.  It  is  not  proper  to  plough  deep  furrows  after 
the  cane  has  acquired  considerable  size ;  the  roots  permeate  the  whole  ground 
from  one  row  to  another,  and  deep  ploughing  will  sever  them  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  dwarf  the  cane. 

MATURITY. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  time  for 
harvesting  the  cane,  also  with  reference  to  stripping,  cutting,  topping,  and 
shocking,  each  of  which  will  be  briefly  considered. 

The  saccharine  property  begins  to  manifest  itself  in  most  of  the  varieties  ef 
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cane  just  before  the  eeed-heads  appear,  and  increases  in  richness  at  least  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  stalk  nntil  the  seed-head  is  fully  formed,  the  sugar  required 
for  th^  flower  and  to  form  the  starch  of  the  seed  being  in  the  mean  time  absorbed 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  mainly  from  above  the  upper  joint.  After  the 
seed  is  filled  out  and  the  cane  fully  mature,  the  fluids  of  the  stalk  begin  to  dis- 
appear, and  the  stores  of  sugar  either  pass  down  to  the  root  or  are  converted  to 
woody  fibre  unless  the  organization  of  the  plant  has  been  disturbed  by  frosts, 
in  which  case  the  sugar  ferments  and  passes  into  the  acetic  state.  It  seems 
most  probable  that,  after  the  maturity  of  the  cane,  its  excess  of  wealth  returns 
to  the  root,  there  to  supply  sustenance  for  another  growth  of  plants,  and,  if  not 
arrested  by  winter,  the  natural  course  of  the  plant  wotdd  be  to  reproduce  itself 
continually  from  the  root  like  the  common  field  grasses.  The  experiment  of 
covering  the  roots  and  protecting  them  from  winter  would  be  interesting,  and 
might  aflbrd  some  valuable  suggestions.  The  precise  period  most  appropriate 
for  harvesting  the  cane  is  when  the  saccharine  properties  are  fully  developed 
and  before  any  supplementary  action  sets  in,  having  reference  also  to  the  puiity 
of  the  juice  and  to  its  security  from  fermentation  in  case  the  cane  is  not  imme- 
diately ground.  This  will  be  found  to  be  at  the  time  when  the  seed  nt  the 
middle  of  the  panicle  is  just  begmning  to  harden,  or  to  pass  from  the  fluid  or 
milky  state. 

STRIPPING. 

This  is  a  laborious  operation.  When  the  business  is  extensive  it  is  more 
common  to  grind  the  cane  without  removing  the  leaves.  If  they  have  been 
killed  by  frost,  or  if,  after  being  cut,  the  cane  is  left  on  the  ground  until  the 
blades  are  cured,  they  do  no  harm  to  the  product.  They  are,  however,  an 
incumbrance  in  handling  the  cane,  and  increase  the  bulk  of  material  to  pass 
through  the  mill ;  they  also  carry  off  a  small  amount  of  juice  adhering  to  their 
surfaces.  In  small  operations,  and  when  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  the  cano 
should  be  stripped.  Strippers  have  been  invented,  but  they  generally  require 
a  separate  operation  to  each  stalk,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  they  afford 
no  assistance.  If  stripped  before  the  cane  is  cut,  the  work  is  most  expeditiously 
done  by  hand,  protected,  if  necessary,  by  a  pair  of  leather  mittens.  But  this  is 
very  laborious.  A  quick  downward  stroke  with  a  wooden  sword  or  a  forked 
rod  will  remove  all  the  blades  encountered  in  the  stroke,  and,  with  a  little  prac- 
tice, two  or  three  blows  will  remove  nearly  all  the  blades  in  a  hill.  The 
following  will  be  found,  in  many  cases,  a  convenient  mode  of  removing  the 
blades.  The  cane  having  been  cut,  and  immediately,  while  the  leaves  are  fresh, 
hauled  to  the  mill  or  place  of  deposit,  is  there  thrown  into  heaps  for  greater  con- 
venience on  a  pair  of  trestles,  the  tops  all  one  way.  The  stalks  are  then  seized 
by  the  smaller  ends,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  quickly  jerked  out  from  the 
heap,  leaving  the  blades  behind.  The  blades  may,  by  this  means,  be  saved  for 
fodder  with  less  labor  and  trouble  than  in  any  other  way.  Stripping  the  cane 
some  days  or  weeks  before  it  is  cut,  as  recommended  by  some,  is  attended  with 
loss.  The  fluids  of  the  cane  are,  of  course,  evaporated  to  a  considerable  extent; 
the  operation  is  a  violence  to  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  in  some  way,  cither  by 
decomposition  of  sugar  or  by  conversion  to  woody  fibre,  the  saccharine  rich- 
ness of  the  juice  escapes,  or  fails  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  water. 

TOPPING. 

The  experiment  of  topping  the  cane  at  variotis  stages  of  development  has 
been  tried.  When  the  seed-head  is  removed  before  flowering,  particularly  if  the 
cane  is  growing  vigorously  at  the  time,  the  stalk  is  liable  to  put  out  shoots  at 
the  joints  by  which  it  is  impoverished  more  than  by  being  allowed  to  devebp 
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its  original  seed-head.  If  removed  after  the  flower  appears,  and  if  the  season 
is  somewhat  dry,  a  growth  at  the  joints  maj  not  appear,  and  it  is  claimed  by 
some  that  the  cane  is  found  more  rich  and  juicy.  Of  course  the  crop  of  lieed  is 
sacrificed,  and  the  writef  cannot  say,  after  careftd  observation,  that  any  gain  in 
the  quality  of  the  juice  \b  positively  realized.  Besides,  there  may  be  a  slight 
development  of  buds  at  the  joints  produced  by  this  interference  with  the  natural 
process,  and  as  these  buds,  perhaps,  contain  diast€ue,  the  presence  of  which  in 
the  jtiice  must  be  injurious,  the  plan  cannot  be  recommended  without  caution. 

The  operation  of  topping  is  most  conveniently  performed  when  the  cane  is 
cut  by  a  stroke  or  two  with  the  cane  knife  while  the  stalks  are  held  in  the  hand. 
This  leaves  the  seed  scattered  on  the  ground  where  it  may  lie  until  cured.  If 
the  cane  when  cut  is  laid  evenly  in  heaps  on  the  ground  the  tops  may  be  cut 
off  where  it  lies,  leaving  them  less  scattered  and  more  conveniently  gathered. 
Still  another  plan  is  to  leave  the  tops  until  the  cane  is  hauled,  the  stalks  being 
laid  evenly  on  the  wagon  with  the  tops  overhanging  at  the  sides  and  after  end ; 
the  wagon  is  stopped  at  a  point  selected,  and  the  driver  passes  around  with  a 
sharp  cane  knife,  and,  in  a  minute  or  two,  is  able  to  remove  all  the  heads  which 
project  in  sight.  But  few  will  escape.  This  brings  the  seed  all  to  one  point» 
and  saves  the  labor  of  collecting  it  from  the  field* 

CUTTING. 

But  little  need  be  said  on  this  point.  The  operation  when  performed  by  hand 
\b  similar  to  the  work  of  cutting  com.  Unless  the  leaves  are  nearly  dry  the 
cane  should  be  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  not  put  into  shocks  until  partly 
cured.  If  the  blades  have  been  killed  by  frost,  or  if  the  cane  has  been  stripped, 
it  should  be  put  immediately  into  shocks. 

An  implement  invented  for  harvesting  com  has  been  partially  adapted  to 
cutting  cane.  It  has  a  short  cutting  apparatus  similar  to  a  reaper,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  reel  and  a  platfprm  upon  which  the  cane  falls  as  it  is  cut,  and  this 
is  discharged  by  the  driver  at  short  intervals.  When  made  sufficiently  strong, 
and  so  modified  or  improved  as  to  be  secure  from  clogging  with  weeds,  it  will 
be  a  useful  implement  for  large  operators.  Its  performance  with  one  man  and 
two  horses  is  about  equal  to  l£e  work  of  five  men  cutting  by  hand. 

8HOCKINQ  AND  HOUSING. 

Cane,  if  nearly  mature,  and  if  not  touched  by  the  frost  before  being  cut,  may 
be  kept  a  long  time  without  injury.  A  portion  of  water  disappears  by  evap- 
oration, and  probably  a  small  amount -of  sugar  is  lost,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
green  film  upon  the  surface  of  the  cane,  and  the  feculent  properties  of  the  plant 
become  modified,  and  are  less  prominent  in  juice.  If  the  blades  have  not  been 
removed,  they  should  be  at  least  partially  dry  before  the  cane  is  housed  or 
stacked.  The  cane  may  then  be  shocked  in  the  field,  protected  by  weeds  or 
straw  from  the  sun  and  rain,  or  it  may  be  hauled  and  stowed  in  sheds,  or  it  may 
be  thrown  into  large  stacks  and  covered  with  blades,  straw,  or  anything  else 
which  will  afford  an  adequate  protection  from  the  weather.  If  this  operation  is 
attempted  early  in  the  season,  or  when  the  sun  is  warm,  the  cane  should  not  be 
put  into  a  large  body  while  heated  by  the  sun,  or  when  the  dew  is  on.  Later 
in  the  season,  when  the  nights  are  cool,  this  precaution  need  not  be  so  carefully 
observed.  Bipe  cane  may  be  cut  and  thrown  into  small  heaps  on  the  ground 
and  allowed  to  remain  a  long  time,  even  exposed  to  repeated  freezing  and 
thawing  without  being  greatly  injured,  particularly  if  the  blades  have  not  been 
removed,  or  if  blades  or  weeds  are  thrown  completely  over  the  heaps  to  prevent 
the  stalks  from  being  warmed  by  the  sun.  The  juice  is,  however,  rapidly 
evaporated,  and  a  considerable  loss  occurs  from  this  cause.  Moreover,  in 
seasons  of  protracted  rain  the  blades  become  mildewed,  and  require  to  be  ve* 
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moved  before  tlie  cane  is  worked.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  altogether  better  to 
stack,  shock,  or  house  the  cane  as  soon  as  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  thus  dis- 
posed of.  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  any  of  the  processes  here  suggested 
may  be  adopted  with  safety  without  attention  to  all  the  precautions  given.  The 
cane  should  be  ripe,  or  nearly  so ;  the  blades,  if  not  removed,  and  the  sheath 
which  surrounds  the  stalk  should  be  cured,  particularly  if  the  cane  is  bestowed 
in  a  large  bulk.  If  early  in  the  season,  or  in  warm  weather,  handle  the  cane 
only  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  when  entirely  free  from  dew  or  dampness.  •  The 
shocks  or  stacks  must  be  well  protected  from  rain.  Kemember  that  if  a  stack 
of  cane  becomes  wet  at  one  point  and  commences  to  heat,  then  the  infection  wiU 
pass  rapidly  through  the  whole  stack,  and  all  will  be  damaged  or  lost. 

FROSTS  AND  PREEZh\0. 

A  frost  which  merely  kills  the  blades  and  docs  not  freeze  the  stalk  stops  oi 
prevents  the  further  development  of  the  cane,  but  does  no  other  injury.  The 
blades  will  soon  dry  by  exposing  the  stalks  to  the  sun,  and  the  juice  will  rap- 
idly disappear.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  cut  and  protect  the  cane  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  blades  have  been  killed.  An  injurious  frost  occurs  when  the 
thermometer  descends  two  or  more  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  When 
cutting  a  stalk  of  cane,  after  it  has  been  a£Pected  by  a  freeze,  the  pith  will  pre- 
sent a  stained  or  mottled  appearance,  produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  juice  cells 
and  the  mingling  of  their  cont-ents  with  the  crude  sap  of  the  cane.  The  latter 
contains  the  necessary  elements  to  produce  fermentation,  and  if  the  temperature 
is  great  enough  the  sugar  of  the  juice  is  immediately  acted  upon,  and  very  soon 
undergoes  the  vinous,  and  then  the  acetic  change.  The  injurious  effects  of  a 
freeze  could  be  entirely  prevented  if  the  cane,  after  being  frozen,  could  be  pro- 
tected from  the  sun,  or  from  acquiring  a  temperature  much  above  50®  or  60^. 
The  vinous  fermentation  may  go  on  slowly  at  a  lower  temperature,  but  its 
effects  would  be  almost  imperceptible  in  the  cane.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  the  injury  is  not  produced  by  the  freeze;  this  only  prepares  the  way  for 
that  which  is  subsequently  produced  by  heat,  and  it  follows,  if  the  cane  can  be 
prevented  from  acquiring  a  temperature  at  which  active  fermentation  occurs,  all 
injury  may  be  avoided.  Although  this  has  been  explained  and  enforced  many 
times,  and  is  already  tacitly  recognized  by  operators,  it  seems  necessary  to 
repeat  it  every  time  the  subject  of  frozen  cane  is  referred  to ;  for,  although 
understood  and  believed,  but  few  practice  upon  it  when  occasion  requires. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  cane  are  annually  lost  from  neglect  to  harvest  and  secure 
the  cane  from  the  sun  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  freeze.  To  save  titoe,  and  to 
secure  all  the  protection  that  can  oe  rea'dily  afforded,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  cane 
immediately,  and  then  throw  it  into  small  heaps  between  the  rows  without 
waiting  to  remove  the  tops  or  blades.  Unless  very  warm  weather  follows,  it 
will  not  sustain  much  injury  for  a  few  days  until  ground.  But  if  it  cannot 
be  ground  immediately,  it  should,  as  soon  as  the  blades  are  dry,  be  shocked  or 
stacked.  Greater  precautions  are,  however,  required  to  preserve  cane  that  has 
been  frozen  than  wnen  it  has  not  been  thus  affected.  It  is  not  safe  to  stow  it 
in  large  unventilated  stacks.  It  is  also  found  that  cane,  overtaken  by  an  early, 
untimely  freeze,  is  more  susceptible  to  injury  than  when  the  same  Occurs  later 
in  the  season,  even  though  the  state  of  maturity  may  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 
In  the  latter  the  nights  are  cool  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  less  intense ;  besides, 
the  cane,  as  the  season  advances,  seems  to  become  more  hardy,  acquiring  a 
maturity  of  stalk  and  even  saccharine  richness  more  than  is  apparent  in  cane 
at  the  same  stage  of  development,  as  indicated  by  the  seed-head,  earlier  in  the 
season.  In  some  of  our  nothem  cane-growing  regions  the  seed  rarely  matures, 
the  ciine  being  worked  quite  successfully  before  the  seed -heads  fill,  wh'de  in 
more  southern  latitudes  the  cane  at  a  corresponding  stage  contains  but  a  slight 
indication  of  sweetness. 
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MACHINERY   AND   APPARATUS. 

In  treating  of  miliB,  machinery,  and  evaporators,  it  is  proposed  to  refer  to 
such  prominent  and  important  features  in  tneir  construction  as  require  atten- 
tion, and  to  offer  sucli  suggestions  as  will  enable  persons  about  engaging  in 
the  business  to  select  apparatus  best  adapted  to  the  work,  avoiding  such  as  are 
either  in  plan  or  construction  defective.  Purchasers  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
knoipf  and  be  able  to  stipulate  for  what  they  require  when  purchasing  a  machine, 
and  it  then  devolves  upon  the  manufacturer  to  meet  those  requirements.  It  is 
only  when  the  purchaser  is  ignorant  of  what  he  wants,  or  fails  to  stipulate  for 
the  same,  that  the  seller  is  able,  either  wilfully  or  through  his  own  ignorance, 
to  impose  upon  him. 


OANB  MILLS. 

Mills  for  pressing  cane  and  extracting  the  juice  therefrom  usually  consist  of 
three  heavy  cast  rolls,  which,  with  the  connecting  gearing,  are  carried  on  wrought 

shafts,  and  these  joumalled  in  brass  boxes, 
carried  in  strong  housings.  The  latter  are 
finnly  bolted  to  a  bed-plate  and  foundation 
timbers,  and  the  whole  rigidly  stayed. 
Mills  with  but  two  rolls  are  used  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  but  they  are  less  effective; 
and  in  tropical  countries,  those  having 
four,  five,  and  six  rolls  are  sometimes 
used,  though  by  far  the  most  common 
construction  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at 
the  present  time  is  the  mill  with  three 
rolls  arranged  triangularly,  as  represent- 
ed in  the  annexed  illustration. 
The  upper  one  of  the  three  rolls,  against  which  the  other  two  press,  is  called 
the  main  or  master  roll ;  that  which  with  the  first  receives  the  cane  is  called  the 
feed  roll,  and  that  which  gives  the  final  pressure  the  bagasse  roll.  The  small 
plate,  shown  in  the  triangular  space  between  the  rolls,  serves  to  conduct  the 
partly  pressed  cane  through  the  space  to  the  entrance  between  the  main  and 
bagasse  rolls.     It  is  called  the  "returner"  or  guide-plate. 

Slills  are  either  "horizontal"  or  "vertical,"  referring  to  the  position  of  the 
axis  of  the  rolls  when  the  machine  is  run.  Steam  and  water  power  mills  are 
usually  made  horizontal ;  those  propelled  by  animal  power  vertical,  though  the 
latter  are  sometimes  put  in  a  horizontal  position.  Whatever  may  be  the  plan 
of  construction,  cane  mills,  to  be  effective,  must  possess  certain  essential  quali- 
ties, which  may  be  here  referred  to  in  general  terms  before  proceeding  to  notice 
the  different  styles  separately. 

Strength  and  harmony  of  parts. — Cane  mills  are  frequently  subjected  to  sud- 
den and  uuusual  strain  many  times  greater  than  they  are  required  to  support  in 
ordinary  plain  work.  The  accidental  entrance  of  a  piece  of  iron  or  other  hard 
substance  between  the  rolls  is  not  unusual,  causing  the  sudden,  stoppage  of  the 
mill,  and  exposing  it  to  the  momentum  of  all  the  machinery  connected  with  it, 
frequently  including  a  heavy  fly-wheel.  Gorging  and  stopping  the  mill  with 
an  undue  supply  of  cane  is  a  common  occurrence.  From  these  and  other  causes 
accidents  to  cane  mills  are  frequent*  Adding  to  the  weight  of  metal  in  the 
mill  indiscriminately  will  not  of  itself  secure  the  machine  from  accidents.  An 
adequate  amount  of  metal  is,  of  course,  required,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  rare  that 
mills  are  deficient  in  the  quantity  of  material  used  if  that  which  they  contain 
were  appropriately  distributed,  and  the  various  parts  properly  adapted  to  each 
other.    One  of  the  most  common  and,  at  the  same  time,  least  suspected  caases, 
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not  only  of  breakage,  but  of  undue  resistance  and  wear,  is  the  absence  of  an 
exact  commensurable  relation  between  the  different  rolls.  The  circumference 
of  the  rolls,  relatively  to  each  other  and  the  connecting  gearing,  is  frequently 
such  that  the  surface  of  one  roll  must  necessarily  slip  on  the  surface  of  another 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  with  each  revolution,  and  this  must  take  place 
while  the  machine  is  under  heavy  strain,  supporting  all  it  was  designed  to  bear 
in  the  legitimate  work  of  pressing  the  cane.  If  to  this  appropriate  service  is 
added  the  strain  required  to  overcome  an  undue  and  unnatural  resistandb  thue 
mill  must  break,  or  otherwise  continue  to  work  at  a  disadvantage,  and  with  a 
loss  of  power  even  more  disastrous  than  a  break,  provided  the  latter  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  a  worse  than  useless  machine.  If  the  rolls  purport  to  be 
of  the  same  diameter  they  should  be  exactly  the  same,  and  this  should  corre- 
spond with  the  ''pitch-line"  of  the  gearing;  if  one  roll  purports  to  be  a  half  or 
a  third  larger  than  the  others,  and  they  are  geared  to  run  thus,  the  peripheries 
should  be  exactly  commensurable  upon  the  basis.  ' 

.  Bracing, — The  housings  or  iron  frame- work  of  a  mill  require  to  be  firmly 
stayed.  If  supported  upon  a  wooden  frame-work  of  any  kind  it  should  be 
evenly  and  fiqnly  secured  thereto,  and  the  latter  well  braced.  With  vertical 
mills  mounted  on  posts,  as  is  customary,  several  feet  above  the  ground,  the  posts 
should  enter  the  ground  as  far  as  they  project  above  it,  and  be  diagonally  braced 
as  firmly  as  possible.  Numerous  accidents,  involving  delays  and  often  the  loss 
of  a  crop  of  cane,  occur  from  neglect  of  this  precaution.  The  machine  is  thrown 
into  a  "twist,"  subjecting  the  parts  to  unnatural  strain,  almost  necessarily  caus- 
ing a  rupture  somewhere. 

Faciiity  of  adjustment,— The  proximity  of  the  surface  of  the  rolls  to  each  other 
is  regulated  usually  by  temper  screws  operating  against  the  journal  boxes  of 
the  two  minor  rolls.  When  the  rolls  are  adjusted  to  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  cane,  less  than  the  quantity  provided  for  in  the  adjustment,  they  will  allow 
the  cane  to  pass  througli  only  partially  pressed,  while  more  will,  perhaps,  clog 
and  stop  the  mill.  The  means  of  adjustment  should  be  convenient  of  access, 
and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  remain  fixed  when  properly  set.  Keys  are  some- 
times used.  They  are  apt  to  work  loose.  The  point  of  bearing  upon  the  back 
of  the  journal  box,  whether  set  screw  or  key,  should  be  central,  or  at  least  no 
nearer  the  outer  than  the  inner  end  of  the  journal  box. 

Flanges. — To  prevent  the  cane  while  passing  through  from  spreading  out 
over  the  ends,  and  escaping  from  between  the  rolls,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
rolls  several  inches  longer  than  the  required  working  face,  or  employ  a 
projecting  flange  upon  each  end  of  the  main  roll,  between  which  the  peripheries 
of  the  minor  rolls  work,  the  latter  being  made  lai-ge  enough  to  fit  snugly  between 
the  flanges. 

For  small  mills  it  is  better  to  employ  flanges,  as,  in  the  other  case,  the  portions 
of  the  rolls  which  run  naked,  or  nearly  so,  carry  around  a  part  of  the  juice,  and 
that  is,  to  some  extent,  reabsorbent  by  the  pressed  cane  or  bagasse  as  it  leaves 
the  rolls.  In  large  mills,  having  rolls  several  feet  in  length,  flanges  are  rela- 
tively less  important.  * 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  work  the  rolls  so  snugly  between  the  housing 
plates  that  the  latter  would  serve  the  purpose  of  flanges  to  retain  the  cane 
between  the  rolls.  They  have  utterly  failed  after  causing  immense  annoyance. 
If  no  flanges  are  provided,  allow  two  or  three  inches  at  each  end  of  the  rolls  to 
run  naked. 

Journal  Boxes. — ^The  surfaces  against  which  the  journals  work  should  be  of 
brass.  The  various  alloys  known  under  the  general  name  of  "  white  metal," 
when  composed,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  mainly  of  zinc,  are  not  suitable  for 
Bugar-mill  boxes.  Iron  boxes  are  very  unsafe.  If  exactly  and  smoothly  fitted 
to  the  journals^and  if  kept  flooded  with  oil,  and  entirely  free  from  sand  or 
gritty  matter,  they  may  run  without  heating,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
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render  them  entirely  secure.  The  brass  boxes  should  be  accuratelj  fitted  to  the 
journals,  and  not  allowed  to  pinch  at  the  edges,  which  would  exclude  the  oil. 
They  may  be  enclosed  in  a  heavy  cast-iron  shell. 

Lubricating, — In  vertical  mills  for  horse- power,  a  class  of  machines  which 
have  come  into  extensive  use  since  the  introduction  of  sorghum  cane,  no  feature 
in  their  construction  has  given  more  trouble  than  the  means  of  lubricating  the 
lower  journals.  This  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  hereafter.  The  im- 
portance of  having  the  bearings,  which  support  heavy  pressure,  well  lubricated, 
is  sufficiently  apparent.  For  this  good  oil  should  bo  used.  Lard  oil  is  good 
enough,  but  is  liable  to  chill  in  cold  weather.  When  conveyed  through  tubes  of 
considerable  length  they  often  become  stopped  with  the  chilled  oil,  deceiving 
the  operator,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  short  time  causing  his  journals  to  be  cut  and 
his  machine  greatly  injured.  To  render*  lard  oil  fluid,  mix  a  small  quantity  of 
coal  oil  with  it,  using  no  more  of  the  latter  than  is  necessary  to  secure  perfect 
fluidity  at  the  time  it  is  required. 

Guide-plate,  or  Returner. — This,  as  has  been  explained,  is  the  plate  which 
is  supported  in  the  triangular  space  between  the  rolls,  and  serves -to  conduct 
the  partly  pressed  cane  from  between  the  feed-roll  and  the  main  roll  to  the 
entrance  between  the  latter  and  the  bagasse  roll.  The  office  it  performs  is  not 
apparently  difficult,  but  it  is  nevertheless  important,  and  its  operation  is  fre- 
quently 80  imperfect  as  to  allow  the  cane  to  accumulate  in  the  space,  clogging 
the  mill  and  causing  provoking  delays.  This  plate  should  be  adjustable,  with 
its  dividing  edge  resting  firmly  against  the  periphery  of  the  first  roll,  to  allow 
the  sheet  of  partly  pressed  cane  to  pass  through. 

Speed  of  Rolh, — As  the  diameter  of  rolls  varies  in  dififerent  mills,  it  is  com- 
mon to  compute  speed  with  reference  to  the  surface  travel  of  the  rolls  per 
minute ;  or,  what  is  the  same -thing,  the  speed  at  which  the  cane  passes  through 
the  mill.  From  twenty  to  thirty  feet  per  minute  is  generally  regarded  most 
appropriate.  Experiments  upon  an  extensive  scale  have  been  made  with  tropi- 
cal cane  to  determine  the  most  effective  speed.  Twelve  feet  per  minute  was 
found  to  give  a  greater  yield  of  juice  than  any  higher  speed.  But,  as  will  be 
understood,  a  machine  moving  at  the  rate  of  twelve  feet  per  minute  must  liave 
size  and  strength  twice  as  great  as  another  moving  at  twenty-four  feet  per 
minute,  in  order  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  work  in  the  same  time.  Hence, 
in  the  trials  above  referred  to,  a  speed  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  per  minute 
was  considered  to  be  practically  the  best,  considering  the  greatest  economy  in 
machinery,  in  power,  and  in  effective  results. 

Vertical  mills  operated  by  animal  power,  applied  direct,  have  a  speed  due  to 
the  circumference  of  the  master  roll  and  the  rate  at,  which  the  animals  move, 
say  three  revolutions  per  minute ;  or,  with  a  roll  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  a 
surface  speed  of  nine  feet ;  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  thirteen  and  a  half  feet, 
and  so  on.  This  is  a  slower  speed  than  might  be  employed,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  capacity  of  these  machines  is  limited  by  the  capacity 
of  the  animal  or  animals  which  operate  them.  If  the  speed  were  increased,  the 
quantity  of  cane  fed  at  a  time  would  require  to  be  reduced  to  be  adapted  to  the 
power,  and  in  the  end  the  same  practical  results  would  be  obtained.  This  will 
show  that  the  arrangements  employed  by  some  manufacturers  to  increase  the 
speed  of  this  kind  of  mills  by  extra  gearing  are  useless.  A  given  amount  of 
power  applied  to  a  mill  will  produce  the  sante  practical  result  in  a  given  time, 
whether  the  travel  of  the  cane  through  the  rolls  is  at  the  rate  of  twelve  feet 
per  minute,  or,  with  half  as  much  cane,  twenty-four  feet  per  minute.  The 
sum  of  the  work  performed  and  of  the  resistance  is  substantially  thcf  same  in 
both  cases. 

Cane  and  Bagasse  Carriers. — ^Horizontal  mills  of  large  size  are  most  conve- 
niently fed  by  the  endless  apron  called  a  cane-carrier.  The  .constiniction  and 
management  of  these  are  very  simple,.and  should  be  such  as  to  give  the  operator 
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little  trouble.  As  commonlj  made  they  are  needlessly  expensive.  Purchasers 
may  safely  stipulate  for  an  apron  or  earner,  made  with  two  endless  straight 
linked  chains,  carrying  slats  of  an  appropriate  length,  one  to  every  other  lii^ ; 
the  ends  of  the  slats  shouldered  down  and  entering  the  links  a  short  distance, 
and  being  held  therein  by  a  wooden  pin  in  each.  The  apron  is  supported  and 
carried  by  flanged  wheels,  fixed  at  proper  distances  apart  upon  shafts,  one 
of  the  shafts  being  placed  near  the  mill,  and  the  other  at  the  outer  extremity 
of  the  apron.  A  chain  band,  adapted  to  a  chain  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  feed- 
roll  shaft,  and  leading  from  thence  to  a  similar  wheel  upon  the  end  of  the  flange- 
shaft  nearest  the  mill,  communicates  motion  to  the  apron.  It  should  travel 
somewhat  slower  than  the  surface  of  the  rolls. 

Annexed  is  a  cut  illustrating  a  cane-apron,  and  showing  the  arrangement 
of  the  same  in  the  mill : 


Bagasse-carriers  are  made  and  arranged  in  a  similar  manner.  Motion  is 
communicated  to  them  by  a  rope  or  chain  leading  ftom  a  sheave  or  groove 
pulley  on  the  end  of  the  bagasse-roll  to  a  similar  sheave  on  the  end  of  the  remote 
flange-shaft,  being  crossed  on  the  way.  This  apron  cannot  be  carried  by  ap- 
plying the  power  to  the  near  shaft,  as  the  pull  would  be  upon  the  under  or 
slack  part  of  the  apron,  and  this  would  loosen  the  tension  upon  the  flanges, 
allowing  them  to  revolve  vithout  carrying  the  apron. 

Juice  Receivers. — Horizontal  mills  are  usually,  and  should  always  be,  sup- 
ported upon  a  bed  plate.  This  forms  a  pan  to  receive  the  juice  as  it  leaves  the 
roUs,  from  which  it  is  conducted  by  a  spout  to  a  large  tank  or  cistern. 

Vertical  mills  have  a  rim  cast  around  the  edge  of  the  lower  plate,  by  which 
it  becomes  a  pan.  The  i-im  should  be  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  to 
prevent  the  juice  from  overflowing;  the  spout  amply  large  to  carry  off  the 
juice,  and  the  construction  and  arrangement  such  as  to  allow  the  plate  or  pan 
to  be  conveniently  cleaned  of  the^rash  which  accumulates.  A  ledge  as  high 
as  the  rim  should  be  raised  around  the  openings  in  the  plate  for  the  shaft,  and 
provision  made  to  prevent  the  oil  from  the  journals  flowing  into  and  mixing 
with  the  juice. 

HORIZONTAL   CANE   MILLS. 

These  machines  are  made  of  greatly  varying  dimensions.  The  largest  of  the 
kind  in  the  world  is  that  recently  constructed  in  Glasgow  for  the  large  sugar 
estate  of  Bfgnor  Zulueta,  in  Cuba.  The  rolls  are  seven  feet  long  and  thirty- 
six  inches  in  diameter;  the  main  journals  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  pro- 
peUed  by  a  steam-engine,  the  cylmder  of  which  is  twenty-two  inches  in  diam^ 
ter  and  five  feet  stroke,  working  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred horse-power.     The  cane  is  fed  to  this  formidable  machine  by  a  carrier  in 
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arBheet  fourteen  inches  deep  and  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  rolls.  An 
opposite  extreme,  or  very  small  mill  of  precisely  the  same  style,  is  used  in 
some  places  in  the  west,  the  rolls  of  which  are  only  six  inches  in  diameter  and 
ten  or  twelve  inches  long  With  two  horses,  working  a  separate  horse-power 
connected  with  these  little  mills,  they  are  capable  of  giving  from  sixty  to 
seventy  five  gallons  of  juice  an  hour,  but  with  a  waste  of  power  which  will 
hereafter  be  explained. 

Horizontal  mills  are  mos^  appropriate  for  steam  or  water  power,  as  the  hori- 
zontal, position  of  the  main  shafts  permits  it  to  be  conveniently  connected  with 
these  motors.  The  peculiar  mode  of  connecting  the  driving  machinery  with 
the  mill  must  be  governed  by  circumstances,  as  3ie  mill  will  ordinarily  be  used 
in  connexion  with  machinery  already  fixed  and  adapted  to  other  purposes. 
But,  in  any  plan  that  may  be  considered,  the  operator  should  select  a  position 
for  the  mill  with  reference  to  the  passages  or  roadways  by  which  the  cane  is 
received  and  the  bagasse  removed.  Motion  may  be  communicated  by  either 
belt  or  gearing.  If  a  belt  is  used,  it  should  be  of  considerable  length,  and  run 
at  a  high  speed  on  large  pulleys.  The  length  should  not  be  less  than  fifteen 
feet,  double  (thirty  feet)  the  speed  not  less  than  from  thirty  to  fifty  times  the 
speed  of  the  surface  of  rolls,  and  the  width  about  one  inch  for  each  horse-power 
transmitted.  Any  of  these  conditions  may  be  changed  by  making  a  compen- 
sating change  in  one  or  more  of  the  others.  The  adhesion  of  a  belt  to  its  pul- 
leys is  limited,  and  unless  it  is  worked  well  within  that  limit  it  will  give  trouble. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  give  it  speed,  with  sufficient  length  and  width 
to  cause  it  to  hug  the  pulleys  well.  Of  course,  the  rapid  motion  which  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  belt  must  be  reduced  afterwards,  before  being  imparted  to 
the  mill.    TMs  is  done  by  back  gearing. 


When  the  premises  will  permit  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  mill  may  be  run 
by  a  pinion  on  the  shaft  of  an  engine  or  other  main  driving  shaft,  gearing  into 
a  large  wheel  carried  by  the  main  or  master  roll-shaft  of  the  mill,  or  the 
pinion  may  gear  with  a  large  spur-wheel  on  an  intermediate  shaft,  and  the 
latter  carry  a  pinion  gearing  with  a  wheel  or  master  roll-shaft,  still  ftirther 
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redaciiiy^  the  motion  if  necessary.  In  large  mills  it  is  better  to  connect  an 
intermediate  shaft  with  the  main  shaft  of  the  mill  bj  a  short  coupling-shaft 
and  couplings.  In  this  arrangement  th^  couplings,  being  loosely  fitted, 
accommodate  any  slight  variations  from  a  true  line  or  level  between  the  mill 
and  gearing  frame  which  may  occur  by  the  sinking  of  the  foundation  or 
otherwise,  and  in  case  of  undue  strain,  the  couplings,  being  made  purposely 
veaker  than  any  other  part,  are  the  first  to  break,  thereby  securing  the 
machine  £rom  any  more  disastrous  rupture. 

The  power  required  to  propel  cane  mQls  of  any  certain  capacity  should  be 
here  referred  to,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  the  first  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
inquirer.  The  great  difference  in  the  real  working  capacity  of  different 
engines  of  the  same  stated  or  computed  horse-power,  and  of  the  same  engine 
under  different  conditions,  render  it  dif^cult  to  give  estimates  as  exact  as  are 
desired. 

The  capacity  of  a  horse  working  upon  a  cane  mill  direct,  that  is,  without 
intermediate  gearing  and  unnecessary  waste  of  power  in  friction,  may  be  stated 
at  forty  gallons  of  juice  an  hour.  This  supposing  the  cane  to  be  fresh  and  the 
machine  in  good  order.  The  power  of  steam-engines  and  water-wheels  being 
usually  stated  by  the  horse-power,  it  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  compute  the 
capacity  of  these  motors  at  forty  gallons  of  juice  an  hour  for  each  horse- 
power. If  required  to  know  the  capacity  in  acres  of  cane  per  day,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  twelve  hundred  gallons  of  juice  is  the  average  product  per  aero 
of  good  fresh  cane.  This  will  give  as  a  result  one-third  of  an  acre  per  day  of 
ten  hours  for  each  horse-power  employed.  An  engine  working  fully  up  to  its 
estimated  capacity  will  rarely  fail  short  of  this  estimate,  and  will  usually 
exceed  it. 

HORIZONTAL  MILLS  FOR  HORSE-POWBR. 

Mills  of  small  size,  adapted  to  two  or  four  horses,  and  constructed  upon  the 
same  general  plan  as  steam  and  water-power  mills,  are  in  quite  common  use 
among  sorghum  operators.  The  modes  of  applying  the  power  are  various, 
and  all,  as  may  be  here  remarked,  attended  with  an  unavoidable  waste, 
resulting  from  the  impossibility  of  applying  the  power  direct.  Horizontal 
mills  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  more  conveniently  fed  or  supplied  with  cane 
than  vertical  mills.  This  is  probably  not  the  case,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
when  the  operation  is  performed,  as  it  usually  is  with  small  mills,  by  hand. 
Horizontal  mills  are  necessarily  more  expensive  than  vertical  mills  ef  the  same 
capacity,  if  the  means  of  applying  power  to  them  be  included.  But  more 
upon  the  comparative  merits  of  horizontal  and  vertical  mills  for  horse- power 
hereafter.  Propelling  horizontal  mills  from  an  endless  chain  or  '*  railway" 
horse-power  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  modes  practiced.  The  apparatus 
ia  usually  constructed  to  communicate  a  high  velocity  to  the^  driving  shaft, 
adapting  it  to  other  and  very  different  purposes.  This  necessarily  absorbs  a 
large  amount  of  power  in  friction.  The  speed  thus  accumulated  must  be 
reduced  by  gearing  involving  a  still  further  waste  of  power  before  it  can  be  - 
wph'ed  to  the  mUl,  so  that  in  the  end  not  more  than  one-hulf  or  three-fourths 
of  the  power  exerted  by  t^e  animals  is  made  available,  th&  remainder  being* 
ahaorbed  in  giving  motion  to  the  unnecessary  appendage. 

Another  form  of  horse-power,  that  used  for  threshing  and  other  farm  pur-«^ 
poses,  propelled  by  sweeps,  is  only  a  little  less  objectionable  than  the  endlesg 
chain,  aa  it  is  constructed,  like  the  latter,  to  give  a  rapid  motion  to  the 
"  tumbling  shaf^,''  which  must,  as  in  the  other  case,  be  reduced  before  being 
iy»plied  to  the  mill,  involving  a  waste  of  power.  The  least  objectionable,  be- 
cauae  the  most  direct,  mode  of  working  horizontal  mills  by  horse-power  is  where- 
tho^Bweep  is  carried  by  a  vertical  shaft,  and  the  latter,  carries  a  bevel  wheel 
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gearing  with  a  bevel  wheel  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  mill.  The  team  in  this 
case  travels  around  the  mill  and  interferes  somewhat  with  the  work  of  feeding 
and  removing  the  bagasse.  This  may  be  obviated  hj  extending  the  verticu 
driving  shaft  down  through  the  floor  into  a  lower  or  basement  story.  This 
has  been  found  a  practicable  and  very  convenient  arrangement.  It  will  be 
more  particularly  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  same  arrangement  applied 
to  vertical  mills. 

Purchasers  of  small  horizontal  mills  will  find  them  OAde  in  two  different 
styles,  one  with  what  are  called  **  plate  housings/'  and  the  other  with  "  skele- 
ton housings/'  similar  to  the  large  steam-power  mills.  In  the  former  the 
strain  is  supported  by  the  cast  metal  plates,  and  in  the  latter  mainly  by 
wrought  bolts.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  construction  is  not  very  great» 
and  it  is  obvious  that  wrought  metal  is  much  more  appropriate  for  supporting  a 
tensile  strain  than  cast,  besides  the  construction  of  ^*  skeleton  housings"  miUla 
renders  them  more  convenient. 

VERTICAL  MILLS. 

In  these  machines  the  rolls  are  set  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  main  roll- 
shaft,  extending  up  through  the  top  plate,  carries  a  "sweep-cap,"  to  which  the 
wooden  sweep  is  secured.  The  team  travels  around  the  null,  and  the  power  is, 
of  course,  applied  direct;  no  intermediate  gearing  or  extraneous  machinery 
of  any  kind  being  employed.  In  applying  animal  muscle  to  the  rugged  work 
of  crushing  cane  stalks,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  both  humanity  and 
economy  to  impose  no  greater  burdens  upon  the  beast  than  are  absolutely 
necessary.  For  this  reason,  in  the  vertical  mill,  as  here  described,  all  the  power 
exerted  is  applied  with  the  least  waste  to  the  work,  and  all  made  available  in 
producing  a  useful  result,  as  is  obviously  most  appropriate.  The  speed  of  the 
rolls  is  of  course  slow,  but,  if  they  were  .more  rapid,  the  quantity  of  cane 
passing  through  at  one  time  would  require  to  be  correspondingly  reduced,  for 
at  the  speed  they  are  operated  the  full  capacity  of  the  team  is  employed. 

A  simple  three-roll  horse-power  mill  would  not  seem  to  require  any  great 
degree  of  mechanical  skill  and  judgment  in  its  construction,  and  yet  evenr 
manufacturer  who  has  undertaken  to  produce  them  has  found  occasion  for  all 
of  both  that  he  could  command.  Not  until  recently  have  manu£acturers  suc- 
ceeded in  perfecting  these  machines  so  as  to  satisfy  either  themselves  or  the 
requirements  of  their  patrons,  and  none  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  produce  a 
new  plan  or  style  of  mill  without  passing  through  one  or  more  seasons  of 
disaster  and  disappointment,  alike  vexatious  to  maker  and  user.  As  this  class 
of  machines  was  called  into  existence  by  the  necessities  of  the  northern  cane 
business,  and  as  they  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  main  reliance  of  the 
great  mass  of  cane  producers,  a  more  minute  reference  to  the  particular  points 
which  require  the  attention  of  purchasers  should  be  made. 

The  first  feature  of  importance  in  these  machines  is  strength.  In  this 
respect  vertical  mills  from  the  first  have  been  deficient.  The  business  when 
commenced  was  experimental.  Producers,  desiring  to  avoid  expense,  required 
cheap  machinery.  Manufacturers  were  anxious  to  accommodate  the  demand* 
an^I  both  buyer  and  maker  being  ignorant  of  what  the  work  required,  the 
jaachines  were  adapted  to  the  price  and  not  the  business.  Broken  mills,  loss 
of  .cane,  failures,  and  disappointments  were  the  result.  Mills  were  the  next 
year  strengthened,  but  the  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  cane  threw  a 
corresponding  increase  of  work  upon  them,  and  again  they  failed;-  Again 
they  were  improved  and  strengthened,  but  insufficiently  for  the  Increased  ser- 
vice unposed  upon  them,  and  they  continued  to  fail,  and  this,  in  brief,  has  been 
the  course  of  events  with  this  class  of  mills  from  the  first.    But  there  has 
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come  now  to  be  a  better  understanding  of  what  is  required,  and  both  buyers 
and  builders  are  more  willing  to  meet  the  condition  which  the  work  imposes. 

The  weight  of  metal  for  a  one-horse  vertical  mill  should  not  be  less  than 
eight  hundred  pounds,  for  a  two-horse  mill  twelve  hundr(  d  pounds,  and  for  a 
four-horse  mill  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  The  shafts  should  be  all  of  wrought 
hron  of  good  quality,  the  main  shaft  of  a  onc-horse  mill  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  two-horse  three  inches,  and  of  a  four-horse  three  and  a  half  inches. 
The  rolls  are  most  secure  when  cast  and  shrunk  on  the  shafts  recessed  in  four 
places  in  each  hub  with  deep  square  shouldered  depressions — ^not  Y-shaped,  as 
sometimes  made.  The  vertical  stay  plates  should  have  a  good  bracing  at 
top  and  bottom,  extending  well  around  on  the  four  sides  of  the  machine,  with 
four  bolts  connecting  the  top  and  bottom  plates,  bracing  and  confining  the 
whole  very  securely  in  all  directions.  The  sweep  cap  is  better  fitted  to  the 
top  of  the  main  shan  with  a  square  eye,  having  an  abundance  of  metal  around 
the  centre.  The  journal  or  bearing  boxes  should  be  arranged  close  to  the 
hubs  of  the  rolls,  otherwise  the  shafts  will  spring  slightly  with  the  strain, 
presently  destroying  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  iron,  when  it  will  break.  The 
rolla  should  be  "  set  up"  with  heavy  screw-bolts,  and  not  with  keys ;  they 
should  work  in  wrought-iron  nuts,  recessed  in  the  casting  back  of  the  joumu- 
boxes,  and  so  placed  that  the  point  of  the  screws  will  press  centrally  against 
the  back  of  the  box. 

The  foregoing  will  suggest  to  the  purchaser  the  principal  points  which  require 
attention  in  determining  the  strength  of  a  mill.  He  must,  however,  remember 
that  the  most  perfect  machine  will  fail  if  not  properly  "  set  up"  and  braced. 
No  manufacturer  should  be  held  responsible  for  any  breakage  that  may  occur 
if  the  operator  neglects  this  indispensable  but  very  obvious  duty. 

The  next  point  of  importance  in  a  mill  is,  that  it  shall  run  lightly.  Theo- 
retically it  requires  a  definite  amount  of  power  to  press  a  definite  amount  of  cane 
to  a  certain  degree.  If  the  power  were  applied  to  the  tffork  in  all  mills  with  the 
same  fidelity,  the  result  in  all  would  be  alike.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
some  it  is  transmitted  through  media,  in  which  a  portion  is  absorbed.  This  has 
been  referred  to.  In  the  mills  under  consideration  no  difference  of  this  kind 
exists.  The  power  is  applied  in  all  alike,  and  in  all  direct,  and  yet  the  per- 
formance of  these  machines  differs  widely — as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  in  effective 
results.  The  cause  of  this  difference,  and  the  only  cause,  is  unnecessary  friction, 
produced  by  defects  either  in  the  plan  of  the  machine,  or  its  mechanical  con- 
struction. This  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  operator,  and  yet,  with  all  the 
information  that  can  be  given,  he  must  be  left  in  some  uncertainty  until  -he  has 
seen  comparative  teSts.  Manufacturers  are  not  slow  to  claim  superiority  for 
their  machines  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  and  will  usually  explain  the  points 
on  which  they  claim  advantage.  When  these  are  truthfully  given,  it  becomes 
then  a.  subject  upon  which  the  purchaser  must  exercise  his  judgment,  and  this, 
with  most  men  engaged  in  the  cane  business,  we  think  is  adequate.  The  fol- 
lewing,  however,  may  bo  observed :  the  gearing  should  be  regular,  true,  and 
smooth,  and  fit  the  boxes  nicely ;  the  latter  should  be  of  brass,  thf^  faces  cleaned 
and  trued  to  the  journals  with  a  file ;  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for 
oiling ;  without  this  a  machine  must  run  heavily  and  soon  fail ;  the  Weight  of 
the  rolls  should  be  supported  upon  the  lower  ends  of  the  shafts  in  oil-tight  boxes, 
without  allowing  any  contact  of  the  rolls  with  the  plates ;  and  lastly,  the  sur- 
fiu»  of  the  rolls  should  be  exactly  commensurate  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
pitch  line  of  the  gearing. 

Upon  the  subject  of  convenience  much  might  be  said.  The  operator  will 
hardly  fail  to  understand,  that  with  short  rolls,  such  as  are  used  in  vertical  mills, 
^e  main  roll  should  be  flanged ;  the  journal  boxes  should  be  removable  without 
tihe  necessity  of  removing  the  gear  wheels,  wtich  are  frequently  keyed  to  the 
shaft  so  snugly  that  they  cannot  be  removed  without  breaking.    This  is  now 
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accomplished  by  placing  the  gear  wheels  between  the  plates,  leaving  the  boxes 
accessible  without  difficulty,  and  also  enabling  the  mill  to  be  taken  entirely 
apart  with  ease.  The  lower  plate  should  have  a  deep  rim  to  form  a  juice  pan, 
and  a  large,  convenient  cjit  spout  for  juice.  Mills  should  always  have  a  feed- 
box,  or  a  hopper-shaped  mouth,  through  which  the  canes  are  fed  to  the  rolls; 
this  preserves  the  canes  in  an  even,  vertical  rank,  presenting  them  in  a  uniform 
body  to  the  action  of  the  roll.  The  facilities  for  oiling,  for  setting  up  the  rolls, 
as  before  spoken  of,  and  for  taking  apart  the  machine  and  putting  together 
again,  all  require  attention. 

The  objection  sometimes  made  to  vertical  mills,  that  they  are  not  so  con- 
veniently supplied  with  cane  as  horizontal  mills,  may  be  noticed  here.  In 
feeding  these  mills  the  cane  should  always  be  presented  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  rolls,  the  large  ends  first ;  the  outer  ends  should  rest  on  a  table  or  cross-bar 
just  level  with  the  lower  end  of  the  rolls ;  then,  as  the  canes  pass  into  the  mill, 
they  leave  the  upper  end,  gradually  inclining  down  until  a  space  is  afforded  at 
the  same  place  for  another  handM  of  canes ;  these,  as  they  are  carried  in,  incline 
down  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on,  always  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  rolls 
vacant,  and  affording  a  place,  and  always  the  same  place,  for  the  feeder  to  sup- 
ply. The  outer  ends  of  the  cane  hanging  down  and  resting  upon  each  other, 
of  course  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  feed-box,  and  make  room  above  as  fast  as 
their  diminished  size  permits  them  to  concentrate.  This  may  not  seem  an  vat- 
portant  matter,  but  it  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  A  laboriouB  occupation, 
which  requires  to  be  performed  almost  as  regularly  and  unremittuigly  as  the 
vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  is  facilitated  or  rendered  intolerably  burdensome  by 
differences  which  the  inexperienced  may  very  naturally  regard  as  trifling.  Lei 
the  "  feeder,"  who  has  been  toiling  for  hours  on  a  vertical  mill  where  he  me- 
chanically and  almost  unconsciously  thrusts  his  handful  of  cane  into  the  same 
opening  in  the  upper  part  of  his  feed-box,  be  required  to  feed  the  same  amount 
of  cane  with  the  same  regularity  to  a  horizontal  mill,  where,  if  the  work  is 
properly  performed,  he  must,  with  each  handful  of  cane,  inspect  the  whote 
length  of  the  rolls,  and  perform  the  mental  operation  of  deciding  where  each 
stalk  should  be  presented,  and  he  will  soon  testify  upon  the  question  of  conve- 
nience unhesitatingly  in  favor  of  the  vertical  mill,  but  the  work  of  feeding  is 
frequently  performed  by  young  persons,  or  by  hands  who  cannot  be  depended 
upon  for  unremitting  attention  to  their  duties ;  in  such  cases,  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant consideration  with  the  proprietor  to  have  those  aiTangements  which  will 
secure  him  against  the  results  of  carelessness,  awkwardness,  or  inattention.  In 
this  roppect  the  vertical  mill  has  vastly  the  advantage  of  the  horizontal,  and  is 
so  regarded  by  those  who  have  had  experience  with  both. 

With  reference  to  durability/  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  a  good  mill 
properly  worked  should  last  for  a  generation,  the  only  part  requiring  renewal 
being  the  bearing  boxes. 

The  capacity  of  mills  propelled  by  horse-power  applied  direct,  as  in  vertical 
mills,  has  been  stated  in  another  place  at  forty  gallons  an  hour  for  each  horse. 
This  refers  to  cane  in  its  ordinary  state,  worked  as  soon  as  cut,  and  supposes 
the  team  employed  to  be  alternated  with  another  every  two  or  three  hours. 

While  the  size  of  the  mill  and  apparatus  will,  in  general,  be  selected  with 
reference  to  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  performed,  the  operator  will  not  forget 
that  it  requires  a  hand  to  supply  the  cane  to  a  one-horse  mill,  while  a  two  or  a 
four-horse  mill  requires  no  more.  The  same  is  true  of  much  of  the  other  work 
connected  with  the  business.  But  with  many  the  question  of  cost  will  deter- 
mine the  selection  of  an  outfit,  and  although  strict  economy  might  dictate  the 
purchase  of  that  which  is  most  complete,  the  ability  to  do  so  is  not  always 
present.  In  such  cases  the  purchaser  is  obliged  to  take  counsel  of  necessity, 
and  not  of  economy.  But  even  then  the  buyer  may,  by  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  business  requires,  preserve  himself  from  being  deluded.    He  may,  at  lea^t. 
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a^oid  the  mistake  into  which  manj  are  led,  that  of  regarding  a  machine  tA 
dieap  becanae  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  metal  for  the  money,  when,  in  fact, 
lirith  many  so-called  cheap  mills,  avoirdupois  is  their  only  merit. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  illustration  of  a  new  style  vertical  mill 
iff  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  embody  all  the  improvements  which  have  bean 
suggested  by  experience,  and  to  furnish  a  complete  vertical  cane  mill. 


In  this  machine  the  gearing  is  placed  between  the  rolls,  giving  access  to  the 
boxes ;  the  small  wheels  are  lapped,  bringing  the  minor  rolls  close  together,  anii 
dispensing  with  the  guide  plate  or  "dumb  returner;"  the  main  roll  has  a  wide 
flange ;  the  sweep  cap  has  a  square  eye  fitted  to  the  squared  end  of  the  mum 
sha^,  removable  by  hand ;  the  weight  of  the  rolls  is  supported  upon  the  ends 
of  the  shafts  in  adjustable  oil-tight  boxes ;  the  feed-roll  is  fluted  to  facilitate  the 
entrance  of  the  cane  to  the  mill;  the  top  and  bottom  plates  are  diagonally 
braced  as  represented,  and  the  construction  of  the  whole  machine  is  such  that 
the  mill  may  be  taken  entirely  apart  by  simply  unscrewing  the  corner  bolts,  no 
keys  being  used  in  any  part  of  the  machine. 

VERTICAL  MILLS  WITH  SWEEP  BELOW. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  team  travel  around  the  mill,  inter- 
fering with  the  passing  to  and  fro  with  cane  and  bagasse,  the  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  one  manufacturer,  at  least,  of  prolonging  me  main  shaft  of  the  mill 
down  through  the  floor,  and  there  coupling  it  with  another  shaft  which  continues 
down  and  rests  in  a  step  on  the  floor  of  a  lower  story  or  basement.  The  sweep 
is  attached  to  the  shaft  oelow,  and  the  team  is  thus  removed  ^m  around  the 
mill,  leaving  the  space  unobstructed.  When  the  premises  in  which  the  mill  is 
situated  is  on  a  side-hill,  affording  access  to  an  upper  and  lower  floor  from  the 
ground,  this  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement,  as  the  cane  can  be  delivered  to 
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the  mill  above,  and  the  juice  therefrom  conducted  without  pumping  or  elevating 
to  tanks  and  pans  below. 

An  illustration  of  a  mill  arranged  upon  this  plan  is  here  given,  the  mill  being 
•f  a  different  style  from  that  last  presented.  The  other  is,  nowever,  susceptible 
of  being  worked  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  so  made  when  wanted. 


STBAM   AND  HORSE  POWER  COMPARED. 

When  the  business  is  conducted  upon  a  scale  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
requiring  eight  or  ten  horse-power,  steam  is  the  most  economical.  Water-power 
is,  of  course,  cheapest  of  all  when  it  can  be  made  available.  It  will  be  apparent 
that  if  the  cost  of  an  engine  and  its  adjuncts  is  the  same  as  the  potential  equiva- 
lent thereof  in  sound  horse  flesh,  and  the  wear  and  tear,  the  endurance  and  the 
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coBt  of  attMicUuice,  the  same,  all  of  which  may  properly  be  assamed  to  be  the 
case,  then  the  relative  cost  of  power  from  the  two  sources  will  be  precisely  as 
the  relative  cost  of  the  fuel  or  food  which  they  consume.  In  other  words,  the 
question  is,  simply,  how  much  power  is  afforded  by  a  certain  number  of  dollars 
expended  in  wood  and  coal  compared  with  an  equal  amount  expended  in  hay 
and  oats. 

With  the  general  run  of  farm  engines  it  is  proper  to  estimate  that  eight 
pounds  of  coal  are  consumed  per  hour  for  each  horse-power  exerted.  This  will 
give  for  an  engine  working  effectively  ten  horse-power  ten  hours  the  following: 
10  X 10  X  8=800.  Say  800  pounds,  or  ten  bushels  of  coal,  consumed  per  day 
of  ten  hours,  performing  the  work  of  ten  horses.  It  provides  for  good  con- 
tinuous work,  equal  to  the  raising  of  330,000  pounds  one  foot  high  every  minute, 
or,  in  another  form  of  expression,  to  a  direct  pull  of  1,250  pounds  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour.  Few  teams  of  ten  horses  are  really  able  to  exert  this  force 
for  more  than  six  or  eight  hours  a  day ;  but  let  it  be  supposed  that  they  are 
able  to  perform  it  for  the  full  time,  equal  to  the  work  performed  by  the  engine, 
it  is  then  only  left  to  determine  the  cost  of  keeping  the  horses  compared  with 
the  value  of  800  pounds  of  coal,  or,  say,  two-thirds  of  a  cord  of  wood,  which  it 
is  near  enough  to  call  an  equivalent  for  the  coal. 

It  is  probable  that  if  the  keeping  of  a  farm  horse,  including  all  the  grain, 
hay,  and  grass  he  consumes,  were  computed  in  oats,  it  would  amount  to  about 
one  bushel  for  every  day  worked.  The  excess  accruing  from  this  on  working 
days  would  not  more  than  carry  him  through  the  idle  days.  Then  the  cost  of 
th&  work  of  two  horses  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  ten  bushels  of  oats  for  all  work- 
ing days,  whUe  the  cost  of  producing  ten  horse-power  with  the  engine  is  ton 
bushels  of  coal  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  two-thirds  of  a  cord  of  wood.  This 
gives  as  the  cost  of  the  two  kinds  of  power  relatively — 

Steam-power  :  horse-power  :  :  j.   ^j^J^^  •  1  bushel  oats. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  minor  expenses  for  the  engine,  such  as  oil, 
waste,  packing,  &c.,  are  about  balanced  by  the  blankets,  blac^mithing,  curry- 
combs, &c.,  for  the  horses. 

BVAPORATING.  ^ 

Fuel  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  cost  of  evaporating,  hence  economy  in 
its  use  demands  attention.  With  regard  to  the  means  of  securing  the  greatest 
economy  much  obscurity  and  many  fimciful  notions  exist.  Some  of  the  latter 
have  been  developed  in  the  form  of  patented  improvements  with  which  the  un- 
wary are  often  beguiled.  In  the  outset  of  this  subject  it  may  be  as  well  to 
remark,  that  to  convert  a  given  quantity  of  water  to  ▼ftpor,  a  given  and  unvary- 
ing measure  or  quantity  of  heat  is  always  required.  The  law  with  reference  to 
this  is  as  fixed  and  immutable  as  the  law  of  gravity.  No  device  or  assumed 
invention  of  man  can  modify  or  evade  it.  Even  in  the  vacuum  pan,  where 
boiling  goes  on  freely  at  a  temperature  of  150°,  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed 
by  every  measure  of  water  evaporated  is  the  same  as  in  an  open  air  vessel,  or 
in  a  steam  boiler  under  pressure  of  many  atmospheres.  Hence  the  only  advan- 
tage which  one  evaporating  pan  or  apparatus  can  have  over  another  must  pro- 
ceed from  greater  perfection  in  combustion,  or  in  preventing  the  waste  of  heat 
resulting  therefrom.  By  keeping  this  in  view  the  relative  economy  of  any  plan 
or  mode  of  evaporating  over  another  may  be  readily  determined. 

In  evaporating  by  steam,  the  exact  quantity  of  heat  taken  up  in  the  steam 
boiler  is  conveyed  over  and  given  out  in  the  evaporator,  less  the  small  amount  lost 
an  the  way  by  radiation,  and  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  thereby  in  the 
pan  is  precisely  that  which  would  have  been  evaporated  had  the  juice  occupied 
the  place  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.    When  combustion  is  more  complete,  and 
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the  initial  beat  more  perfectly  utilized  under  a  steam  boiler  than  when  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel  is  consumed  under  an  ordinary  evaporating  pan,  the  steam  pro- 
cess is  the  cheapest.     When  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  odier  is  cheapest. 

The  facilities  and  convenience  afforded  by  steam  is  another  matter,  and  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  fire  evaporators  in  ordinary  use,  in  niany  cases, 
oonsume  an  undue  amount  of  fuel  for  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated.  Though 
the  capacities  of  fuel  are  so  variously  stated,  and  the  results  under  different  cir- 
cumstances so  unlike,  that  no  certain  basis  for  what  should  be  accomplished  can 
bo  given.  An  approximate  estimate  may,  however,  be  given  accurate  enough  to 
ghow  the  necessity  for  great  improvement  in  furnaces,  or  for  the  more  general 
use  of  such  as  are  constructed  to  consume  fuel  economically, 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  consumption  of  one  pound  of  bituminous 
coal  is  made  to  evaporate  ten  pounds  of  water.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
our  evaporating  pans  should  not  give  eight  pounds  of  water  evaporated  for  each 
pound  of  coal.  This  would  give  about  ten  hundred  and  seventy-five  gallons  of 
water  evaporated  with  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  coal — supposed,  for  illustra- 
tion, to  be  equivalent  to  one  cord  of  wood.  This  would  give  as  a  result  in 
sirup,  when  the  reduction  is  ten  gallons  of  juice  to  one  of  sirup,  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  gallons ;  when  the  reduction  is  eight  to  one,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  gallons ;  and  when  six  to  one,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  gallons.  Wood  is 
the  fuel  most  commonly  used  for  evaporating  by  operators,  and  it  is  quite  within 
bounds  to  say  that  the  average  quantity  of  sirup  made  per  cord  of  wood  does 
not  exceed  seventy-five  gallons,  or  but  little,  if  any,  more  than  half  the  quanftty 
which  should  be  produced. 

The  means  of  economizing  fuel  to  the  utmost  extent  may  not  be  within  reach 
of  many,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  briefly  the  information  which  would 
be  required.    A  few  suggestions  may,  however,  be  made. 

A  dull,  sluggish  fire  is  wasteful.  The  combustion  should  be  urged  by  a  good 
draught,  to  secure  which  the  chimney  should  be  large,  and  the  height  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  evaporator  if  the  latter  is  short,  and  considerably  more  in  pro- 
portion if  the  evaporator  is  long,  say  ten  or  more  feet.  All  angles  in  the  flue 
or  passages  should  be  *'  goose-necked  "  or  rounded,  and  the  area  at  the  turns 
preserved  uniform  with  the  area  of  the  flues.  The  walls  of  the  furnace  and  the 
doors  should  be  tight,  excluding  cold  currents.  The  grate  bars  should  be  kept 
covered  with  fuel  to  prevent  cold  air  from  entering  and  diluting  the  heat.  The 
passage  under  the  pan  should  be  as  shallow  as  possible  without  unduly  obstruct- 
ing the  draught,  and  it  should  be  gradually  lessened  in  depth,  commencing  at 
the  after  end  of  the  grate  bars  until  it  enters  the  chimney.  Sound,  well  sea- 
Boned  wood  will  evaporate  nearly  a  third  more  water  than  green  wood. 

Some  of  the  portable  evaporators,  made  and  sold  with  sheet-iron  furnaces,  use 
wood  economically.  They  are  generally  made  to  be  lined  on  the  inside  with 
brick,  which  retains  the  heat,  and  the  casing  of  iron  effectually  excludes  cold 
air. 

8TBAM  EVAPORATORS. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  in  reference  to  specific  measures  of 
heat  beinff  always  required  to  evaporate  given  measures  of  water,  it  will  be 
understood  that  when  water  is  converted  to  steam  in  a  steam  boiler  its  heat, 
when  convoyed  over  and  given  off  in  the  evaporating  pan,  will  suffice  to  con- 
vert a  similar  quantity  of  water  to  vapor  therein;  the  steam  in  the  coil  or  pipes, 
being  deprived  of  heat,  is  returned  to  water,  and  the  same  quantity  of  water  in 
the  evaporator  receiving  the  heat  being  converted  to  steam,  the  heat  being 
simply  transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  directly  inverting  their  states  or 
conditions.    After  the  water  or  juice  in  the  evaporator  has  been  raised  to  the 
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boiling  point,  the  quantity  of  condensed  water  formed  in  the  pipes  is  tbe  exact 
measure  of  water  expelled  from  the  surface  of  the  pan  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  for  everj  gallon  of  water  evaporated  in  the  pan,  a 
gaUon  of  ''  feed  water''  must  be  supplied  to  the  boiler,  and  there  converted  to 
steam.  In  addition  to  this,  the  boiler  must  be  supplied  with  feed  water  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  radiation  from  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus, 
Also  for  the  heat  required  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  juice  to  the  boiling 
point.  If  the  juice  is  at  the  freezing  point,  32°  F.,  it  will  require  nearly  one- 
fifth  as  much  steam  water  to  raise  it  to  the  boiling  point  as  thwe  is  juice  in 
the  evaporator;  if  at  69°  F.,  it  will  require  one-seventh  as  much.  In  calcu- 
lating the  capacity  of  steam  boilers  and  pumps  for  supplying  feed  water  to  the 
same  for  evaporating,  it  is  convenient  and  quite  correct  to  estimate  that  the 
amount  of  water  required  to  pass  through  the  boiler  will  be  the  same  as  the  . 
juice  passed  through  the  pan  or  evaporator. 

While  the  use  of  steam  cannot  be  urged  on  the  score  of  economy  in  com- 
parison with  a  properly  arranged  fire  apparatus,  it  has  advantages  in  some 
other  respects  which  may  be  noticed.  It  is  in  reality  a  medium  by  which  heat 
is  rendered  almost  perfectly  portable.  It  may  be  conducted  considerable  dis- 
tances with  but  very  little  waste ;  it  may  then  be  applied  to  its  useful  purpose, 
in  the  course  of  which  its  intensity  may  be  nicely  regulated ;  it  may  be  cut  off 
and  again  applied  at  pleasure,  and  all  by  operating  a  simple  hand- valve. 
Nothing  could  be  in  these  respects  more  perfectly  adapted  to  boiling  cane  juice. 
But,  to  secure  these  advantages,  considerable  outlay  and  preparation  are  re- 
quired ;  a  steam  boiler  or  set  of  boilers  must  be  provided,  pipes  and  valves 
must  be  arranged,  an  adequate  supply  of  feed  water  and  complete  arrange- 
ments for  supplying  the  boiler  must  be  made ;  in  addition  to  which,  constant 
care  and  attention  are  required  to  insure  safety.  There  are,  moreover,  objec- 
tions to  its  use  on  another  score,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Steam 
evaporators  are  commonly  used  in  connexion  with  a  steam-engine,  which 
operates  as  a  force-pump  to  supply  the  boiler  with  water.  It  is,  however,  prac- 
ticable to  return  the  condensed  water  directly  from  the  coil  to  the  boiler.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  evaporator  must  be  placed  at  an  elevation  of  not  less  than 
ten  or  fifteen  inches  above  the  boiler,  and  the  coil  must  be  so  arranged  that  the 
water  will  flow  through  and  descend  to  the  boiler  by  its  own  gravity.  The 
pipes  for  this  arrangement  should  be  larger,  and  more  heating  surface  will  be 
required  than  when  the  condensed  water  is  didcharged  in  the  ordinary  way  into 
a  tank,  as  the  water  of  condensation  will  pass  off  sluggishly,  leaving  the  pipes 
partly  filled,  reducing  by  so  much  the  space  for  steam  and  the  heating  capacity 
of  the  coil.  Various  devices,  some  of  them  automatic,  are  used  in  place  of  a 
force-pump  for  supplying  water  to  the  boiler ;  but,  as  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon  without  constant  attention,  and  as  their  failure  to  act  for  even  a  short 
time  might  fesult  in  disaster,  they  are  not  recommended  to  inexperienced 
operators. 

If  a  pump  is  used,  its*  capacity  must  be  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  would 
be  required  to  supply  water  for  the  engine  alone ;  that  is,  it  will  require  from 
three  to  five  times  as  much  steam  to  evaporate  as  to  grind  the  juice.  The  exact 
proportion  for  each  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  the  juice  and  state  of  the 
cone. 

STBAM   JACKBT   EVAPORATOR. 

One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  steam  evaporators  consists  of  a  vessel,  generally 
of  a  hemispherical  form,  contained  within  another  of  larger  size  and  similar 
shape,  affording  a  narrow  space  between  the  two,  into  which  steam  is  admitted 
for  heating  or  evaporating  fluids  contained  in  the  inner  vessel.  This  style  of 
evaporator  is  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  steam-coil,  which  is  cheaper, 
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safer,  and  affords  much  greater  amount  of  heating  surface  in  the  same  compass. 
It  would  he  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  this  style  of  evaporator,  if  it  were  not 
for  tbe  persistent  desire  manifested  hy  many  operators  for  a  plain  flat  pan  with 
a  steam  space  helow.  To  sustain  the  pressure  of  steam  in  such  a  pan  numerous 
stay-bolts  would  be  required,  reaching  through  and  confining  the  two  plates ; 
and  no  number  would  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  flat  bottom  perfectly  level  with- 
out making  the  metal  very  thick,  and  this  would  prevent  the  rapid  transmission 
of  heat.  Moreover,  the  unequal  expansion  and  contraction  would  cause  the 
apparatus  to  leak  steam.  Altogether  the  obstacles  are  so  numerous  that,  how- 
ever desirable  such  a  pan  may  be,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  generally  used. 

6TBAM-C0IL  EVAPORATOR. 

This  term  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  evaporators  with  steam-pipe,  whether 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  coil,  or,  as  more  commonly  used,  in  a  rectangular 
series.  In  some  the  steam  is  admitted  through  a  main  pipe,  from  which  others 
lead  off  at  right  angles,  terminating  in  a  similar  main,  which  receives  and 
carries  off  the  condensed  water  of  <ul.  In  other  cases  each  branch-pipe  has 
an  independent  waste-pipe.  Still  another,  and  the  most  convenient  plan,  though 
not  without  some  objections,  consists  in  admitting  the  steam  at  one  end  of  the 
coil  and  allowing  it  to  pass  progressively  through  the  whole,  driving  the  con- 
densed water,  which  it  will  do,  though  imperfectly,  before  it.  The  difficulties 
in  this  plan  are  produced  mainly  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  parts  into 
which  the  steam  first  enters,  while  the  others  remain  cold,  thereby  straining 
the  connexions  and  causing  leakages  at  the  joints.  The  best  security  against 
this  is  to  use  rather  short  pipes,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  number  of 
"  return  bends."  When  the  pan  is  long  the  pipes  may  be  arranged  transversely. 
This  plan  has  other  advantages,  which  will  be  mentioned. 

Iron,  brass,  and  copj^er  pipes  have  each  been  used  for  coils.  By  fer  the 
most  common  is  u-on,  for  tne  sufficient  reason  that  it  costs  less  than  half  as 
much,  and  is  nearly  as  good.  Iron  pipes  may  at  a  slight  expense  be  ground 
smooth  on  a  stone  or  emery  wheel,  removing  the  scale,  when  they  can  be 
cleaned  as  easily  as  copper  or  brass,  and  are  exactly  as  good,  except  that  the 
thickness  of  metal  is  greater  and  the  heat  not  so  rapidly  transmitted ;  hence  a 
large  area  of  heating  surface  is  required.  The  black,  inky  color  imparted  to 
sirups  by  new  iron  pipes  and  sheet-iron  pans  results  from  the  scale,  (black 
magnetic  oxide,)  which  is  dissolved  off  by  the  acid  of  the  juice.  This,  if 
previously  removed,  will  obviate  all  important  objections  to  iron. 
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The  preceding  cut  is  a  representation  of  a  steam-coil  evaporator,  which  will 
serve  as  an  iliostration  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered  ,in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject. 

The  pan  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  number  18  or  20,  except  the  vertical  end, 
which  is  cast  and  furnished  with  a  large  opening,  closed  hj  a  sliding  gate 
worked  by  a  lever.  The  opposite  or  front  end  is  scow-shaped,  and  to  the 
npper  edge  a  large  trough  is  secured  to  receive  and  conduct  away  the  scum. 
The  length  is  twelve  feet,  width  four  and  a  half  feet,  depth  of  iron  sides  one 
foot  The  sides  should  be  continued  up  with  wood,  secured  to  the  iron  by 
screws,  about  another  foot.  Th4»pan  is  supported  at  the  front  end  on  a  trestle 
or  framework,  and  at  the  after  end  on  a  round  cross-bar  carried  in  eccentric 
bearings  so  arranged  that,  by  rotating  the  bar  half  around,  the  end  of  the  pan 
will  be  lowered  several  inches. 

The  coil  consists  of  fifteen  pipes  one  and  a  half  inch  inside  diameter,  the 
same  number  one  and  one-fourth  inch,  the  same  one  inch,  ten  of  three- 
fourths,  and  five  of  one-half  inch,  all  four  feet  long  and  arranged  transversely, 
beginning  with  the  largest  pipes  at  the  after  or  square  end  of  the  pan.  This 
will  make  in  all  sixty  pieces,  and  afford,  with  the  return  bends,  one  hundred 
superficial  feet  of  heating  surface,  capable  of  evaporating,  with  steam  at  sixty 
pounds  pressure,  one  hundred  gallons  of  water  in  an  hour.  The  front  end  of 
the  pan,  when  in  position  for  boiling,  is  set  one  inch  lower  than  the  after  end. 
The  pipes  rest  fair  on  the  bottom,  except  the  little  space  they  are  held  up  by 
the  return  bands.  The  steam  enters  the  coil  at  the  after  end  by  a  vertical 
pipe,  in  which  is  a  globe  valve,  and  the  pipe  is  so  connected  with  the  main,  either 
by  a  flexible  tube  or  a  crank  joint,  as  to  allow  the  after  end  of  the  pan,  with 
the  coil,  to  be  lowered  several  inches  without  strain  or  injury  to  the  joints. 
The  small  pipe  which  terminates  the  coil  at  the  forward  end  turns  up,  and  may 
be  continueid  on  to  any  convenient  height  to  a  tank  overhead,  or  it  may  turn 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  pan  and  discharge  below.  This  should  have  a 
through-way  cask  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  condensed  water.  If  proposed 
to  return  the  condensed  water  directly  to  the  boiler  without  a  pump,  nothing 
less  than  one-inch  pipe  should  be  used ;  the  pan  should  also  have  a  still  greater 
Inclination  towards  the  front,  and  instead  of  turning  the  discharge-pipe  upward, 
it  should  pass  directly  through  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  pan  and  descend  to 
the  boiler,  which,  as  before  stated,  must  be  ten  or  fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  pan  when  this  mode  is  adopted. 

In  operating  this  evaporator  a  charge  of  juice,  say  one  hundred  gallons,  is 
run  into  the  pan.  As  soon  as  the  pipes  are  covered  steam  may  be  turned  on, 
at  the  same  time  the  waste-water  valve  is  opened  just  enough  to  carry  off  all 
the  condensed  water,  but  no  steam.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  inclination 
given  to  the  pan  will  cause  the  condensed  water  to  flow  forward,  assisted  by 
the  current  of  steam,  into  the  small  pipes,  perhaps  nearly  filling  them,  while  the 
larger  will  be  kept  almost  clear  of  water.  The  charge  of  juice  above  specified 
would,  if  all  admitted  to  the  pan  before  commencing  to  boil,  give  about  five 
inches  in  depth.  If  allowed  to  flow  in  while  boiling  is  progressing,  it  should 
enter  at  the  front  end  of  the  pan. 

Owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  heating  surface  at  the  after  end  of  the  pan^ 
wad  the  entrance  of  steam  at  that  point,  boiling  first  commences  and  continues 
more  violent  there  than  at  the  opposite  end.  In  fact,  it  is  designed  that  for  a 
short  distance  at  the  front  end  the  juice  shall  not  boil.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
draw  all  the  scum  to  this  end,  where  it  rests  quietly  until  removed,  which  is 
done  occasionally  by  raking  it  over  the  inclined  end  into  the  trough  with  a 
long-bladed  wooden  hoe.  When  the  charge  has  been  sufficiently  condensed, 
steam  is  shut  off,  the  after  end  of  the  pan  lowered  by  rotating  the  eccentric 
support,  and  the  sirup  drawn  off;  the  inclination  causes  it  to  riyi  off  quickly 
aud  clean.    The  cost  of  such  a  pan  as  this,  at  the  present  price  of  labor  and 
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material,  would  be  abont  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollara.  This  may  be  con- 
siderably lessened  by  making  the  pan  ef  wood ;  bat  if  this  is  undertaken,  the 
utmost  care  will  be  required  to  make  and  keep  it  tight.  It  should  be  made  of 
two-inch  pine  lumber,  put  together  with  screws  and  bolts  or  clamps,  so  applied 
that  every  joint  may  oe  closed  and  held  by  them.  It  should  be  then  well 
painted  inside  and  out,  and  if  it  is  to  be  supported  at  the  two  ends,  as  has  been 
described,  it  should  rest  on  heavy  longitudinal  timbers,  one  under  each  edge 
and  another  under  the  middle,  reaching  from  end  to  end.  The  alternate  hea^^ 
ing  and  cooling  to  which  it  is  exposed  will  caui|e  it  to  leak  and  swag  and  give 
immense  trouble  unless  carefully  guarded  againjfit.  The  plan  of  using  wooden 
pans  with  thin  metal  linings,  either  of  copper,  tin,  or  zinc,  has  been  tried. 
They  will  not  answer.  The  metal  expands  oy  heat,  crimps,  cracks,  and  leaks, 
in  all  cases,  giving  excessive  annoyance.  There  are  many  plans  and  arrange- 
ments for  steam  evaporators,  nearly  every  manufacturer  having  one  of  his  own. 
The  plan  above  suggested  is,  in  several  respects,  unlike  any  in  use,  and  affords 
several  advantages  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  working  steam  pans.  It  is  given  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  a  few  points  which  require  attention,  and  to  afford  a  basis  for  those 
who  contemplate  using  steam  in  tneir  operations. 

Whatever  plan  the  operator  may  adopt,  it  should  provide  against  injury  to 
the  joints  by  unequal  expansion,  also  suitable  provision  for  carrying  off  the 
condensed  water,  remembering  that  a  coil  half  full  of  water  is  practically  only 
half  a  coil.  The  arrangement  should  be  such  as  to  throw  the  scum  to  one 
part  of  the  pan,  and  that  part  should  be  a  "  dead-head"  or  undisturbed  by 
ebullition,  and  it  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  sirup  and  all  of  it  to 
be  discharged  as  suddenly  as  possible.  The  pipes  should  be  convenient  for 
cleaning  within  reach  from  end  to  end,  and  the  pan  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  well  inclined  towards  the  discharge  end,  so  that  water  dashed  in  will  readily 
&o^^  off,  carrying  away  all  impurities  which  collect  under  the  pipes.  Any  plan 
or  arrangement  in  which  these  various  objects  are  suitably  provided  for  will  be 
found  good,  and  in  the  measure  that  they  are  overlooked  or  disregarded  the 
apparatus  will  be  defective. 

The  advantages  afforded  by  steam  are,  as  has  been  formerly  remarked,  in 
the  convenience  and  facility  with  which  the  heat  can  be  controlled.  It  is  not 
more  economical  necessarily,  and  it  offers  no  immunity  from  the  results  of 
ignorance  or  inattention.  Sirup  can  be  burned  by  steam  as  well  as  fire. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  important  drawback  to  the  use  of  steam  pans  with 
pipes,  as  now  constructed,  which  may  be  referred  to  before  leaving  this  branch 
of  the  subject. 

Among  all  the  many  notions  and  theories  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
cane  juice,  a  few  are  accepted  universally  as  settled  principles.  One  of  these 
is,  that  prolonged  exposure  of  cane  juice  to  intense  heat  is  injurious.  The 
vacuum  process,  suggested  by  Howard  in  1813,  is  regarded  by  all  as  an  era  in 
the  history  of  sugar-making,  for  the  reason  that  it  provides  for  boiling  at  a  low 
temperature.  A  discovery  that  would  abridge  the  time  in  the  proportion  that 
the  vacuum  reduces  the  intensity  of  heat  would  produce  the  same  or  a  similar 
result.  If  the  excess  of  water  could  be  expelled  from  the  juice  instantaneously, 
even  if  a  temperature  somewhat  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  sirup  in  open 
air  were  employed,  no  carbonizing  of  fecula  or  conversion  of  crystallizable 
to  uncrystallizable  sugar  would  be  produced ;  and  in  the  very  proportion  that 
the  operation  approadies  the  instantaneous,  the  injurious  effects  of  prolonged 
exposure  are  avoided.  Now,  the  time  during  which  juice  is  exposed  to  heat  in 
being  concentrated  must,  with  a  given  heating  surface,  be  in  proportion  to  the 

Emtity  acted  upon  in  one  body.     In  using  steam  with  steam-coil  heaters* 
d  we  have  no  other  kind,)  the  quantity  of  juice  must  be  sufficient'  to  cover 
pipes,  and  this  is  much  more  than  would  be  required  to  cover  adequately 
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tte  bottom  of  a  plain,  flat  fire-pan.  For  this  reason  the  time  of  exposure  and 
the  injurious  effects  resulting  therefrom  must  be  greater  with  steam-coil  evapora- 
tors  than  are  necessary  with  properly  constructed  fire-pans. 

The  injury  to  sirup  from  prolonged  boiling  is  much  greater  with  our  northern 
cane  juice  than  with  the  juice  of  tropical  canes,  owing  to  the  greater  proportion 
of  crude  vegetable  matter  and  mucilage  they  contain. 

FIRB   EVAPORATOBS. 

Operators  in  the  northern  cane  very  early  discovered  that  the  system  of 
boiling  pursued  in  the  south,  with  a  range  of  large  kettles,  in  which  the  juice 
is  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  fire,  would  not  answer.  Prolonged 
boiling  resulted  invariably  in  producing  a  dark,  tarry,  offensive  mass,  while  il 
was  soon  discovered  that  rapid  boiling  in  a  small  body  with  the  shortest  pos- 
sible exposure  to  the  fire  produced  an  entirely  different  and  a  better  result 
This  lea  to  the  adoption  of  broad  shallow  pans,  which  ar&  now  universally 
used.  In  the  use  of  these,  two  distinct  modes  of  operating  are  pursued.  One 
ia  where  a  quantity  of  juice  is  received  into  the  pan  at  the  beginning,  desiccated 
and  finished  in  one  distinct  operation,  follawea  by  another  charge,  which  is 
similarly  treated,  and  so  on  in  successive  charges  and  ''  strikes.''  This'  is 
called  the  intermittent  process,  in  distinction  from  the  other,  which  is  **  con- 
tinuous." In  the  latter  a  constant  stream  of  juice  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
pan,  and  the  operation  is  so  conducted  that  a  constant  stream  of  finished  sirup 
is  discharged,  the  green  juice  entering  at  one  end  of  the  pan,  and  the  sirup 
flowing  off  from  the  other  end. 

INTBBMITTBNT  PBOGBSS. 

In  this  mode  of  evaporating  a  variety  of  plans  and  arrangements  for  conve- 
nience are  employed.  The  pans  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  shallow  box,  with  a 
'  common  sheet-iron,  galvanized  iron,  or  copper  bottom,  frequently  with  flaring 
sides  or  shores,  on  which  the  scum  collects  and  remains  until  removed  at  the 
convenience  of  the  operator.  These  pans  are  frequently  made  with  partitions, 
which  divide  them  into  two  or  more  compartments,  into  which  the  juice,  as  il 
becomes  defecated  and  partly  concentrated  in  one,  is  successively  transferred  to 
the  next.  Pans  for  settling  the  juice  or  filtering  it' between  the  different  stages 
are  employed,  some  of  them  with  'advantage.  In  connexion  with  these  are 
various  devices  for  regulating  the  heat  by  means  of  dampers  or  hinged  plates, 
so  arranged  under  the  pan  as  to  cut  off  the  fire  from  one  part  or  section  whiLi 
being  emptied  of  its  contents.  In  some,  passages  are  provided  for  the  admi^ 
sion  of  cold  air  under  the  pan  or  section  thus  insulated.  In  some  cases  tin 
first  boiling  and  defecation  is  performed  directly  over  the  fire  in  a  large  pan, 
while  smaller  pans,  easily  removed  by  hand  or  by  mechanism,  are  used  over  the 
afier  part  of  the  furnace,  remote  from  the  fire;  in  others,  the  defecating  pan  is 
placed  over  the  after  part  of  the  flue,  and  the  finishing  pan  or  pans  over  the  fire» 
in  the  hottest  place.  Each  plan  has  its  advocates,  and  both  are  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  according  to  the  care  and  attention  bestowed.  An  apparatus 
somewhat  extensively  used  consists  of  a  large  defecating  pan  and  two  finishing 
pans,  the  latter  coupled  together,  and  all  arranged  on  tibe  same  furnace.  The 
defecated  juice  from  the  large  pan  is  supplied  alternately  to  the  smaller ;  one 
of  the  latter  is  at  all  tim^s  on  the  furnace ;  when  the  charge  which  it  contains 
is  finished,  it  is  quickly  slid  or  transferred  off,  and  at  the  same  time  its  mate» 
having  been  supplied  with  defecated  juice,  takes  its  place  on  the  furnace; 
while  the  latter  is  boiling  the  first  is  emptied,  cleaned,  and  re-charged,  ready 
for  the  next  charge.  In  this  arrangement  the  finishing  pans  may  be  placed  at 
it\p  front  end  of  the  furnace,  over  the  fire,  or  over  the  flue  at  the  after  end ;  if 
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the  latter,  the  draaght  must  be  good,  and  the  flue  under  the  pan  must  be  shal- 
low, otherwise  the  heat  will  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  active  boiling. 

An  illustration  is  here  given  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  with  the  finishing 
pans  arranged  over  the  after  end  of  the  furnace,  and  a  water-tank  still  further 
in  the  rear. 


A  plan  similar  to  this,  except  that  the  finishing  pans  are  arranged  forward, 
directly  over  the  fire,  is  in  use.  The  small  pans  are  supported  on  wheels, 
which  rest  on  a  transverse  track,  and  are  moved  on  and  off  by  a  crank  with  a 
rack  and  pinion.  The  device  for  moving  the  pans  is  patented.  Various  other 
plans  are  employed  for  handling  the  finishing  pans,  all  designed  to  give  the 
operator  perfect  control  of  the  work,  and  enable  him  to  remove  the  sirup  from 
the  fire  the  instant  it  is  finished. 

CONTINUOUS   PROCESS. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  of  all  the  ordinary  modes  em- 
ployed for  evaporating  cane  juice,  the  continuous  process  affords  the  greatest 
advantages.  It,  of  course,  includes  the  flow  of  the  juice  in  a  continuous  stream 
over  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  This  permits  the  supply  to  be  so  regulated  and 
restricted  that  only  a  shallow  body  of  juice  is  at  any  time  exposed  to  heat. 
By  this  means  impurities  are  most  effectually  expelled  and  the  water  evaporated 
with  the  shortest  possible  exposure  of  the  sugar  to  the  destructive  action  of 
heat.  It  is  well  known  that  dense  solutions  of  even  pure  sugar  are  rapidly 
changed  or  degraded  at  the  boiling  temperature,  but  with  our  cane  sirups  the 
injunous  effects  of  heat  are  increased  many  fold  by  the  presence  of  free  acids, 
Biilts,  and  impurities,  which  operate  in  conjunction  therewith  to  produce  the 
r^ults. 

In  the  continuous  process  two  systems  somewhat  distinct  are  employed* 
which  it  is  proper  to  treat  separately.  In  both  the  great  and  paramount  im- 
portance of  rapid  boiling  in  a  shallow  body,  with  brief  exposure  to  the  fire,  is 
recognized.  In  one  the  juice,  admitted  continuously,  flows  in  a  thin  streanf 
directly  from  one  end  of  the  pan  to  the  other,  where  it  is  discharged,  either  in 
%  finished  or  partly  finished  state ;  in  the  other  the  juice,  instead  of  flowing 
directly,  passes  back  and  forth  through  a  series  of  transverse  channels  until  it 
rciaches  the  after  or  discbarge  end  of  the  pi^n. 
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These  two  plans  or  systems  are  represented,  the  first  by  that  which  is  most 
commonly  known  as  the  Jacobs  pan,  also  by  a  pan  invented  by  Dr.  Harris, 
which  operates  upon  the  same  principle,  and  the  latter  by  the  celebrated  Cook 
pan.  As  the  evaporators  are  generally  known  and  designated  by  the  names 
which  have  been  given,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  describe  them  in  connexion 
with  the  individual  names. 

Jacobs  evaporator  consists  of  a  plain  rectangular  shallow  pan  of  any  con- 
venient length  and  width,  made  with  a  sheet  metal  bottom  and  wooden  sides. 
The  side  pieces  are  grooved  or  notched  on  the  inner  faces  to  receive  thin  board 
partitions  or  divisions,  extending  from  side  to  side,  and  separating  the  pan  into 
any  convenient  number  of  compartments.  These  partitions  rest  loosely  upon 
the  bottom,  allowing  the  juice  to  flow  under  from  one  division  to  the  other, 
while  the  scum,  which  rises  to  the  surface  as  the  juice  moves  slowly  along,  is 
held  back.  The  division  boards  fit  loosely  in  the  grooves  in  the  sides,  and 
may  be  changed  or  removed  at  pleasure.  The  accompanying  engraving  illus- 
trates the  principle  upon  which  the  evaporator  is  constituted. 


The  juice  is  admitted  in  a  constant  stream  at  the  front  end,  directly  over  the 
fire,  and  the  supply  is  only  sufficient  to  maintain  a  shallow  depth  of  juice  in 
the  pan,  from  a  fourth  to  half  an  inch — as  little,  in  fact,  as  can  be  allowed 
without  danger  of  the  bottom  running  dry  in  uneven  places.  The  boiling 
commences  in  the  second  division  from  the  front,  and  is  active  in  all  the  others 
except  the  last  one  or  two.  These  are  so  remote  from  the  fire  that  the  juice  is 
merely  kept  at  the  boiling  temperature  without  ebullition.  The  heaviest  scum 
rises  and  is  removed  from  the  first  few  divisions ;  considerably  less  appears  as 
the  juice  reaches  the  middle  divisions,  and  at  last  all  trace  pf  green  scum  dis- 
appears ;  but  in  the  last  one  or  two  divisions,  where  the  juice  has  a  density 
of  about  20*^  or  25°  Beaum^,  and  where  it  is  in  a  quiescent  state,  a  filmy  ad- 
hesive substance  is  thrown  up.  This  is  said  to  come  off  only  at  this  particular 
stage  in  the  process  of  concentration,  and  to  be  separated  only  by  arresting  the 
boiling  and  maintaining  a  temperature  as  near  as  p  )ssible  at  the  boiling  point 
without  exciting  ebullition.  The  partly  concentrated  sirup  flows  from  this  pan 
in  a  small  stream,  and  is  afterwards  boiled  down  in  separate  finishing  pans. 

The  Harris  pan  has  the  same  general  form  and  construction  as  the  foi*egoing, 
except  that  the  partitions  are  made  of  metal  and  riveted  to  the  bottom,  with 
openings  at  short  intervals  for  the  underflow  of  juice  from  one  division  or  corn- 
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partment  to  another.  The  furnace  and  the  fire  are  so  regulated  that  the  juice 
boils  through  the  entire  length  of  the  pan,  and  the  sirup  is  brought  off  in  a 
finished  state,  entering  at  one  end  in  a  continuous  stream  as  green  juice,  and 
being  discharged  continuously  from  the  opposite  end  as  sirup.  The  partitions, 
being  riveted  to  the  bottom,  serve  to  hold  the  thin  metal  of  which  the  bottoms 
are  usually  composed  even  and  level. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  illustratioD  of  Cook's  evaporator  of  the 
smaller  size,  such  as  are  usually  mounted  with  the  furnace  on  rockers,  as  repre- 
sented. 


This  pan  is  made  with  transverse  ledges  at  short  intervals,  as  represented, 
extending  across  from  each  side  alternately  nearly  to  the  opposite  side,  forming 
a  great  number  of  transverse  channels,  opening  each  into  the  one  next  beyond 
at  the  sides,  and,  together,  forming  a  continuous  channel,  through  which  the 
juice  passes  back  and  forth  the  entire  length  of  the  pan.  The  pan  is  made  con- 
siderably wider  than  the  furnace  upon  which  it  rests,  the  edges  overhanging 
and  fonning  what  are  called  "  cooling  sides."  The  heat  being  applied  at  the 
centre,  this  part  of  the  pan  boils  freely,  while  at  the  sides  the  juice  is  entirely 
quiet;  but  all  the  juice  must  cross  the  pan  and  be  exposed  to  the  heat  as  many 
times  as  there  are  transverse  channels.  The  effect  of  the  arrangement  is  to 
subject  the  juice  to  an  alternate  boiling  and  subsiding  or  cooling  process  from 
the  time  it  enters  until  it  leaves  the  pan  as  finished  sirup.  Ebullition  commences 
in  the  second  or  third  channel  from  the  front,  the  scum  being  thrown  to  the  sides 
and  retained  there  while  the  juice  flows  around.  The  scum  or  impurities  thrown 
up  in  each  channel  are  prevented  from  flowing  around  with  the  juice  by  the 
mound  or  wall  of  form  kept  up  through  the  centre.  The  quantity  of  juice  ad- 
mitted at  the  front  end  is  so  regulated  as  to  supply  a  shallow  body  over  the 
entire  bottom,  and  the  flow  is  so  controlled  that  the  juice,  in  passing  through 
the  channels  from  one  end  of  the  pan  to  the  other,  is  fully  concentrated  and 
ready  to  be  discharged  as  finished  sirup.  By  changing  the  inclination  of  the 
apparatus,  which  is  easily  done  by  rocking  it  cither  way,  the  flow  of  juice 
through  the  channels  is  either  accelerated  or  retarded  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  larger  sized  pans  of  this  description  are  made  to  be  mounted  on  a  brick 
furnace. 
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FILTERING  JUICE. 

As  the  green  juice  leaves  the  mill  it  contains  a  great  quantity  of  suspended 
matter,  consisting  of  the  washings  of  dust  and  earth  from  the  stalks,  small^frag- 
ments  of  cane,  including  numerous  clusters  of  filmy  cells,  which  form  the  pith 
of  the  cane.  A  large  portion  of  these  impurities  may  be  removed  by  filtration, 
and  this  should  receive  careful  attention,  as  their  presence  in  the  boiling  juice, 
even  should  they  be  removed  by  subsequent  skimming,  imparts  an  offensive 
quality  to  the  sirup.  But  practically  only  a  portion  of  tnese  impurities  is 
taken  out  with  the  scum ;  a  large  quantity  remains  behind  thxy^ugh  all  the  stages 
of  boiling,  imparting  to  the  finished  sirup  a  dingy  appearance.  In  addition  to 
this,  their  presence  in  the  pan  is  an  incumbrance,  rendering  the  soluble  impu- 
rities, when  coagulated  by  heat,  less  cohesive  and  more  difficult  to  separate  from 
the  juice.  The  quantity  of  matter  arrested,  when  filters  are  used,  is  so  great 
that  the  filtering  medium  soon  becomes  clogged  and  inoperative,  and  the  diffi- 
culty attending  this  is  so  great  that  most  operators  become  discouraged,  and 
content  themselves  with  simply  straining  the  juice  through  a  coarse  sieve,  or  A 
small  moss  of  straw,  trusting  to  good  luck  in  the  evaporator  for  the  remainder. 
The  following  will  be  found  a  cheap  and  very  effective  plan  for  a  juice  filter, 
the  use  of  which  will  be  of  great  advantage :  Provide  a  tight  box  or  cask  set 
in  a  grating  a  few  inches  up  from  the  bottom,  and  arrange  a  spout  or  conduit 
'  leading  from  the  top  down  below  the  grating.  Fill  the  vessel  with  clean  straw, 
and  let  the  juice  from  the  mill  descend  through  the  spout  into  the  space  below. 
From  thence  it  will  rise  up  slowly  through  the  straw,  and  may  be  conducted 
off  by  a  spout  from  near  the  top  of  the  vessel.  By  this  arrangement  the  pass- 
age of  the  juice  through  the  meshea  of  straw  is  slow,  and  the  suspended  impu- 
rities are  nearly  all  retained,  and  without  being  so  closely  packed  as  to  render 
the  filtering  medium  impervious.  In  warm  or  damp  weather  the  straw  should 
be  renewed  daily,  first  arawing  off  the  juice  contained  in  the  filter,  through  a 
faucet  near  the  bottom,  very  slowly,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  sediment  which 
adheres  to  the  straw. 

DEFECATION, 
t 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  separation  of  green  vegetable  matter  from  juice  in 
the  fii*st  stages  ot  boiling.  The  after  processes  applied  to  partly  concentrated 
sirup  are  usually  termed  refining.  Green  juice,  after  being  deprived  of  all 
floating  matters,  contains  a  large  portion  of  coloring  matter,  vegetable  albumen, 
and  other  substances  derived  from  the  crude  sap  of  the  cane.  5lost  of  these  are 
in  solution,  and  of  course  inseparable  from  the  fluid  until  coagulated  or  taken 
out  of  solution.  Our  means  of  effecting  this  are  very  imperfect.  An  innocent 
and  convenient  defecating  agent  is  the  great  want  of  the  northern  cane  interest. 
The  means  employed  with  the  comparatively  pure  juice  of  the  tropical  cane, 
which  are  only  partially  effective,  are  even  less  satisfactory  when  applied  to  the 
hefivily  incumbered  juice  of  our  canes. 

A  portion  of  the  crude  matter  contained  in  the  juice  is  separated  by  heat,  and 
comes  off  in  the  form  of  green  frothy  scum.  As  the  juice  becomes  more  dense, 
and  the  boiling  temperature  raised,  other  portions  separate  and  come  off.  Still 
later  the  green  appearance  ceases,  and  a  yellow  or  whitish  substance  appears,  . 

consisting  mainly  of  an  amorphous  gum.  If  the  boiling  be  suspended  at  tKis 
stage,  a  tough  pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface,  supposed  to  consist  of  the  same 
substance  above  referred  to.  This  may  be  a  principle  derived  from  the  juice, 
or  it  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  saccharine  mitter,  assisted, 
perhaps,  by  the  interaction  of  some  salts  or  acids  contained.  It  is  believed  that 
this  substance  would  continue  to  manifest  itself  upon  the  surface  of  ths  sirup  so 
long  as  the  solution  remained  exposed  to  heat.  While  heat  is  the  mo  it  import- 
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ant  effective  agent  iu  defecation,  its  action  may  be  assisted  by  certain  substances 
added  to  the  juice.  Of  these,  alkalies  of  yarious  kinds  are  most  commonly 
used,  lime  being  the  most  appropriate.  The  action  of  these  defecating  agents 
is  but  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  only  known  that  in  an  acid  or  an  alkaline 
state  of  the  juice  certain  foreign  matters  remain  in  solution,  which,  in  a  perfectly 
neutral  state,  are  coagulated  by  heat  and  thrown  off. 

Cold  defecation  has  been  often  attempted,  but  is  not  practiced  by  any  operator 
in  the  noi-th.  Various  substances  containing  tannin  have  been  tried*,  but  with- 
out important  results.  Within  a  few  years  sulphurous  acid  has  been  employed 
in  treating  the  juice  of  tropical  canes,  and  great  advantages  arc  claimed  from 
its  use.  Some  of  themeans  employed  for  subsequently  removing  the  acid  have 
not  been  made  public.  It  has  not  been  employed  with  our  cane  juice  except  ia 
the  form  of  sulphite  and  bi-sulphite  of  lime,  and  then  not  for  effecting  cold 
defecation. 

Slaked  lime  is  the  substance  most  commonly  used  throughout  the  world  in 
the  treatment  of  cane  juice.  It  would  hardly  be  considered  practicable  to  work 
the  juice  of  any  tropical  cane  without  lime,  or  some  substance  as  a  neutralizer. 
Our  cane  contains  generally  as  much  acid,  and  would  seem  to  require  the  same 
treatment,  yet  many  strenuously  oppose  the  use  of  all  neutralizing  or  defecating 
agents.  State  agricultural  societies  have,  in  more  than  one  instance,  stipulated 
that  sorghum  sirups  and  sugars  offered  for  premiums  must  be  made  without  the 
use  of  any  chemical  agent.  The  oppositipn  to  the  use  of  lime  with  our  cane 
iuice  has  doubtless  arisen  from  its  imprudent  or  injudicious  use.  Nothing  caa 
be  more  absurd  than  the  directions  sometimes  given  with  reference  to  the 
quantity  to  be  employed.  The  only  criterion  to  be  employed  in  determining 
quantities  is  the  litmus  paper,  and  this  is  so  easily  obtained  that  none  need  be 
without  it.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  some  peculiar  prop- 
erties in  our  juice,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  nearly  always  contains  a  portion  of 
uncrystallizable  sugar  which  readily  enters  into  combination  with  lime,  this 
substance,  when  used,  should  be  applied  with  great .  caution.  The  particular 
time  when  lime  should  be  added  to  the  juice  has  been  variously  stated,  but  for 
many  important,  though  not  briefly  explainable  reasons,  the  following  is  givea 
as  the  most  appropriate  time  and  mode  of  using  it : 

The  juice  having  beeu  accumulated  in  a  wooden  receiver,  enough  for  a  charge, 
or,  if  operating  continuously,  enough  for  an  hour's  run,  is  tested  with  the  litmus 
paper.  If  very  acid,  it  will  turn  the  blue  paper  instantly  to  a  bright  scarlet;  if 
less  acid,  a  color  bordering  on  crimson  will  appear ;  if  still  less,  a  pink,  and  so 
on  through  all  the  shades,  till,  with  no  acid,  no  change  will  be  produced  upon 
the  paper.  It  is  very  rare  that  cane  juice  fails  to  indicate  some  degree  of 
acidity.  In  case  none  is  indicated  no  lime  should  be  used.  Fresh  water  slaked 
lime  having  been  prepared  in  the  morning,  enough  for  the  day,  by  being 
thoroughly  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  milk,  is  now  to  be  stirred 
anew,  and  after  standing  a  few  seconds  to  allow  heavy  particles  to  subside,  a 
definite  measure  of  the  same  is  added  to  the  j  nice  and  stirred  quickly  until  per> 
fectly  diffused.*  After  a  minute  or  two  again  apply  the  test  paper,  and  if  found 
that  the  hue  first  indicated  has  been  distinctly  modified  from  seariet  to  crimson, 
or  from  crimson  to  pink,  or  from  pink  to  purple,  probably  enough  lime  has  been 
used.  If  no  distinct  change  in  the  color  of  the  paper  is  produced  by  the  first 
application  another  measure  of  lime  may  be  added,  and  its  effect  observed  as 
before,  and  still  another,  if  necessary,  until  the  effect  is  produced.  It  is  not 
safe  to  use  the  quantity  of  lime  found  sufficient  for  one  volume  of  juice  in 
another  of  equal  volume,  as  the  acidity  is  not  likely  to  be  the  same  in  any  two 
lots. 

For  convenience  the  litmus  paper,  which  is  usually  sold  in  small  sheets, 
should  be  cut  into  strips  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  wido 
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It  should  be^kept  in  a  box  or  drawer  awaj  from  the  air,  and  particularly  from 
the  vapor  arising  from  the  pans. 

Other  neutralizing  agents,  soda  and  potash,  have  been  used  both  as  carbonates 
and  in  a  caustic  state.  Their  effect  is  the  same  in  neutralizing  the  acid,  but 
they  are  not  believed  to  be  as  effective  as  lime  in  coagulating  me  albuminous 
matters  contained  in  the  juice. 

Bi-snlphite  of  lime  is  an  effective  defecator  and  decolorizer.  Its  most  im- 
portant function  in  cane  juice  is  in  arresting  or  preventing  fermentation.  It  is 
most  appropriately  used  by  being  allowed  to  drop  into  the  juice  as  it  flow »  from 
the  mill  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  pints  to  a  hundred  gallons.  As  the  sub- 
stance is  itself  an  acid,  and  as  the  sulphurous  acid  which  it  contains  is  changed 
by  the  absorption  of  free  oxygen  to  sulphuric  acid,  a  most  active  and  injurions 
agent  in  the  boiling  sirup,  it  should  never  be  used  without  the  subsequent  ad- 
dition of  quicklime  in  the  manner  above  described. 

Various  other  substances  have  been  used  with  juice,  but  without  results  suffi- 
ciently important  to  command  general  attention.  The  use 'of  eggs,  milk,  serum 
of  blood,  slippery  ebn  bafk,  and  other  albuminous  substances,  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  after  processes  of  refining,  and  they  are  too  well  understood  in 
the  domestic  economy  to  require  any  explanation  here. 

FINISHING  POINT. 

If  volumes  were  written  upon  this  point  the  information  would  be  of  little 
practical  val^^e  to  the  operator.  The  appearance  of  the  sirup  to  the  eye,  the 
smell,  the  sound  produced  in  boiling,  the  weight  when  thrown  up  in  a  familiar 
manner  with  the  skimmer,  the  feel  of  a  drop  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  the 
.appearance  when  dropped  into  a  glass  of  water — some  one  or  more  of  these 
"  signs"  will  be  learned  and  adopted  by  every  operator  after  a  few  hours'  expe- 
rience, and  the  indications  they  afford  are  only  to  be  acquired  by  experience. 
Thermometers  and  saccharometers  can  only  be  used  when  boiling  in  large 
batches,  permitting  a  deliberate  test  to  be  made,  and,  if  boiled  in  large  quan- 
tities, it  is  safe  to  say  the  sooner  it  is  removied  from  the  fire  the  better,  as  it 
cannot  be  finished  without  being  rendered  worthless.  But  few  things  with 
reference  to  the  management  of  cane-juice  have  been  fully  demonstrated,  and 
one  of  them  is,  that  concentrating  the  sirup  is  always  deplorable  in  its  results. 

COOLING. 

Sirup . retains  heat  a  long  time. after  being  removed  from  the  fire,  and  con- 
tinncs  to  suffer  from  its  effects,  unless  means  are  used  to  facilitate  its  escape. 
If  the  boiling  is  carried  on  continuously,  the  small  stream  of  sirup  as  it  comes 
off  may  be  conducted  away  through  a  broad  shallow  trough,  and  thus  be 
cooled.  But  if  finished  in  batches  of  even  eight  or  ten  gallons  at  a  time,  some 
artificial  means  should  be  employed  to  reduce  its  temperature  down  to  175°  or 
lower  before  allowing  it  to  rest  quiet.  For  this  purpose  a  wooden  box  may  bo 
made,  four  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  ten  inches  deep,  with  cross-bars 
five  inches  high,  fitted,  not  perfectly  tight,  to  the  bottom  at  intervals  of  six 
inches.  One  end  of  the  box  should  be  pivoted  or  hinged  to  a  support,  and  the 
other  should  have  a  cord  or  chain  reaching  up  to  one  end  of  a  lever  arranged 
to  work  like  a  pump-handle.  After  running  the  hot  sirup,  say  eight  gallons, 
into  a  box  of  the  dimensions  given,  the  pump-handle  lever  may  be  worked  to 
raise  and  lower  the  free  end  of  the  box  moderately,  causing  the  sirup  to  flow 
from  end  to  end  in  short  cascades  over  the  bars,  exposing  a  large  amount  of 
surface  continually  to  the  air.  Four  or  five  minutes  will  suffice  by  this  process, 
which  is  not  laborious,  to  cool  the  sirup.  The  free  end  of  the  box  may  then 
be  lefk  low  enough  to  draw  off  the  skup  therefrom;  the  cross-bars  being  loosely 
fitted  to  the  botton^,  allow  the  sirup  remaining  in  the  divisions  to  flow  under  to 
the  lower  end. 
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BEFINIXO   SIRUP. 


The  only  known  substance  capable  of  effectually  cleansing,  deodorizing,  and 
decolorizing  saccharine  solutions  is  bone  coal.  Gharcoal  possesses  nearly  the 
same  property,  bul  in  a  comparatively  insignificant  degree.  Filtering  with 
bone  coal  is  an  operation  of  considerable  magnitude  when  properly  carried  on, 
and  persons  who  contemplate  engaging  in  the  business  extensively  will,  .of 
course,  consult  the  published  work  upon  the  subject.  Operators  in  the  vicinity 
of  largo  cities,  where  fresh  coal  can  be  obtained  and  transported  back  for 
reburning  without  too  great  cost,  may  employ  it,  even  in  a  small  way,  with 
advantage ;  not,  however,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  inferior  sirup  good,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  good  sirup 
better.  The  capacity  of  bone  coal  to  fix  or  secrete  the  impurities  of  sirup  ia 
very  limited,  and,  when  once  exhausted,  it  is  as  inert  and  powerless  as  any 
other  substance  until  restored  by  reburning ;  hence  when  applied  to  sirup  Con- 
taining a  large  perce'ntage  of  impurities  it  soon  loses  its  virtue,  but  the  same 
amount  of  coal  applied  to  sirup  of  good  quality  will. pass  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity, greatly  improving  its  value.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  action  of  coal 
is  T)ot  simply  that  of  straining  or  filtering  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  its  effect  is  of 
a  chemical  nature,  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  coal  with  the  sirup.  This  is 
the  theory  of  its  action,  and  any  plan  or  process  that  may  be  employed  shotdd 
be  conformable  thereto. 

For  a  small  domestic  refinery  a  filter  six  or  eight  feet  high  and  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter  is  required.  A  false  bottom  two  or  three  inches  above  the  real 
bottom  is  arranged ;  this  is  to  be  perforated  with  numerous  small  auger  holes 
and  covered  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  coai-se  sacking.  Granulated  coal,* 
from  which  the  fine  dust  has  been  sifted,  is  then  filled  in  to  within  twelve 
inches  of  the  top ;  upon  this  another  course  of  sacking,  and  over  all  a  layer  of 
coarse  sand  or  gravel.  The  filter  may  then  be  filled  with  hot  semi-sirup,  about 
the  density  of  20°  Beaume,  and  allowed  to  stand  four  hours,  after  which  a 
small  stream  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  may  be  run  off 
through  a  faucet,  entering  the  space  between  the  real  and  false  bottom.  The 
first  runnings  will  be  discolored  by  fine  coal  dust  washed  down,  and  should  be 
returned  to  the  filter.  After  it  commences  running  clear,  supply  the  filter  with 
fresh  sirup  and  continue  the  flow  through  the  faucet  until  as  much  has  been 
passed  as  will  make,  when  concentrated,  one  gallon  of  sirup  for  every  four 
pounds  of  coal  in  the  filter,  after  which  follow  up  with  hot  water,  and  continue 
until  the  water  coming  off  marks  as  low  as  2°  by  the  saccharometer,  when  it 
will  no  longer  pay  for  evaporating,  and  the  water  remaining  may  be  wasted. 
The  coal,  after  being  drained  and  removed  from  the  filter,  may  be  reburned  in 
close  retorts,  by  which  it  will  be  perfectly  restored,  losing,  however,  eight  or 
ten  per  cent,  m  weight. 

The  filtered  sirup  should  be  boiled  down  to  the  consistency  desired  without 
delay.  If  the  process  of  filtering  is  to  be  performed  upon  sirup  which  has 
been  concentrated  to  the  ordinary  density,  it  must  be  reduced  to  about  20^ 
Beaum^  by  adding  hot  water,  after  which  it  should  be  neutralized  with  lime  if 
acid  is  indicated,  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  and  carefully  skimmed.  It  will 
be  found  an  advantage  to  mix  with  the  sirup  after  it  has  been  reduced  a  quan- 
tity of  fine  bone  coal,  with  milk,  eggs,  or  any  convenient  refining  agent.  This 
will  effect  the  removal  or  relieve  the  sirup  of  substances  which  would  much 
sooner  \ncumber  and  exhaust  the  coal. 

With  the  tropical  cane,  where  the  juice  is  more  pure  than  ours,  the  operji- 
tions  of  defecating,  refining,  and  concentrating  are  generally  carried  on  suc- 
cessively ;  but  with  the  northern  cane  a  large  quantity  of  gummy  matter  is 
expelled  by  boiling  after  the  sirup  has  been  concentrated  below  the  density 
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for  filtering,  and  hj  again  reducing  with  water  and  boiling  a  second  time  still 
another  separation  is  produced,  so  that  the  coal,  when  applied  after  concentra- 
tion and  dilution,  has  less  to  encounter,  and  will  operate  more  effectually  than 
if  applied  in  the  first  stage  of  boiling.  Of  course  the  sirup  ha»  a  double 
exposure  to  the  fire,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  if  possible. 

Bag  filteiing  is  a  comparatively  cheap  operation,  and  is  extensively  practiced 
in  tropical  countries.  It  merely  removes  suspended  matter  from  the  sirup, 
without  producing  any  of  the  peculiar  results  effected  by  coal.  Moreover, 
with  our  northern  cane  sirups,  until  wc  discover  a  more  effectual  means  of 
poagulating  the  albuminous  substances  and  taking  them  out  of  solutioD«  the 
bag  soon  becomes  charged  and  inoperative. 

An  exposition  of  the  process  of  sugar-making  in  its  present  condition  of 
progress  towards  ultimate  perfection  was  deemed  desirable  in  this  essay ;  but 
the  expanding  proportions  of  the  features  already  discussed  must  preclude 
further  examination  of  the  subject.  The  developments  of  another  season  will 
furnish  practical  data  for  a  much  more  complete  and  reliable  discussion  of 
crystallization,  draining,  and  refining  of  sorghum  sugar.  Indeed,  the  statement 
founded  upon  present  progress,  promising  and  hopeful  as  it  is,  would  be 
scarcely  satisfactory.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  and  the 
sorghum  interest,  which  already  enhances  the  yearly  product  of  national 
industry  by  many  millions,  is  destined  to  far  greater  expansion  and  more  pro- 
ductive resttlts. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  product  of  sirup  in  the  United  States. 
The  sugar  which  is  beginning  to  be  made  throughout  all  sorghum  districts  is 
not  yet  made  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  to  enter  materially  into  the  trade 
of  the  country.  Data  for  a  correct  statement  of  the  annual  yield  of  sirup  are 
comparatively  deficient.  Its  production  is  mainly  confined  to  the  west ;  it  is, 
however,  becoming  popular,  and  promises  to  be  prominent  in  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  The  product  in  1862,  as  compiled  from  tables  of  production  pre- 
pared from  estimates  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  was  as  follows  in  the  ten 
States  from  which  full  returns  were  received,  embracing  nearly  all  of  the 
Borghum-producing  States : 

Gallons.  Gallons  per  acre. 

Illinois 1, 594,  192  143 

Indiana. 1,241,665  155 

Iowa 3,  996,  948  148 

Kansas 158,964  149 

Michigan 533,018  183 

Mmnesota 29, 984  123 

Ohio 6,  484,  800  130 

Misspm-i ^ 1,552,202  146 

Pennsylvania 19, 2 10  158 

Wisconsin 38, 516  125 

The  total  of  the  above  is  15,649,463  gallons,  and  the  average  product  is 
about  146  gallons  per  acre.  The  crop  of  1863,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual 
and  remarkable  frosts  of  the  early  autumn,  was  almost  a  failure.  That  of 
1864,  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  did  not  "differ  materially 
from  that  of  1862.  A  larger  area  was  planted  in  all  the  States,  except 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  The  eastern  States  manifested  a  dispo- 
Bition  to  engage  in  the  culture.  The  injury  to  the  cane  from  various  causes 
was  greater  than  in  1862.  Considering  all  the  circumstances  affecting  the 
product,  the  report  of  the  Department  makes  the  result  equivalent  to  that  of 
1862. 
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DY  M.  H.  LANDON,  HELENA,  ARKANSAS. 


The  following  articlQ  is  not  presented  as  an  abstract  treatise  on  cotton-grow- 
ing, but  rather  as  a  familiar  history  of  how  a  thousand  and  forty  acres  of  cotton 
were  raised  in  Arkansas  by  free  labor. 

Slavery  has  long  seemed  the  tine  qua  non  of  successful  agriculture  in  the 
south,  and  well  is  it  that  the  present  revolution  has  developed  the  grand  fact 
of  FREE  LABOR  ;  that  labor  is  always  commensurate  with  its  reward.  The  rich 
bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  are  now  opening  to  a  new  civilization.  The 
dark-skinned  menial,  the  chained  hero  of  the  soil,  is  becoming  an  individual, 
and,  with  the  hoe  and  axe,  is  hewing  his  way  to  citizenship. 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED. 
SEED. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  1864  in  raising  a  cotton  cpop  were  numerous. 
Among  these  were  the  selection  of  a  plantation  in  a  convenient  locality  above 
overflow ;  the  employment  of  former  slaves  ;  the  transporting  of  stock  and  sup- 
plies from  the  north ;  the  selection  of  seed,  and  the  protection  from  guerillas. 

Everything  depends  npon  a  proper  selection  of  cotton  seed.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  cotton  seeds  germinate,  even  when  properly  cured  and  planted ; 
only  an  average  of  one  seed  in  four.  When  the  seed  is  badly  cured  the  plant- 
ing almost  invariably  results  in  a  failure,  and  the  planter  can  only  save  himself 
by  supplying  corn  in  its  place.  Cotton  seed,  to  bo  properlv  cured,  should  be 
sdected  from  the  second  picking,  before  the  flrat  frost,  and  should  be  stored 
under  cover  in  layers  two  feet  thick,  ventilated  by  air  passages.  Cotton  seed 
contains  chemically  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  heats  readily  whenever 
it  is  piled  in  heaps.  Before  planting  (about  the  fifth  of  April  in  Arkansas)  the 
seed  should  be  dampened  and  rolled  in  sand,  or,  what  is  better,  leached  ashes. 
Lime  and  unleached  ashes,  though  protecting  the 'seed  from  the  attack  of  in- 
sects,, contain  too  much  alkali  for  the  oil  in  the  seed.  They  should  not  be  used 
either  as  a  compost  or  for  rolling  the  seed,  though,  for  a  general  manure,  ashes 
spread  upon  the  land  in  the  winter  are  exceedingly  strengthening  to  the  soil. 
A  future  chemical  analysis  will  show  the  large  proportion  of  alkaline  salts 
which  cotton  seed  abstracts  from  the  soil,  and  which  can  only  be  replaced 
through  cotton  seed,  lime,  ashes,  or  guano. 

An  organic  analysis  of  cotton  seed  made  recently  by  the  writer,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  shows  the  chemical  constitution  of  cotton 
seed  to  be  thus : 

Carbon  , . , 37.740 

Oxygen 89.663 

Nitrogen .'     7.753 

Hydrogen 5.869 

Salts,  (inorganic) 8.960 

99.985 
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On  baming  cotton  seed  to  ashes  and  makmg  a  chemical  analysis,  I  fonnd 
55.2  of  these  ashes  to  Consist  of  phosphate  of  lime.  This  leads  me  to  conclade 
that  cotton  seed  would  make  a  valuable  manure  for  wheat  or  Indian  com,  which 
so  soon  exhausts  the  soil  of  phosphates. 

PREPARING  THE  SOIL  FOR  THE  SEED. 

Soil  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  region  of  Arkansas,  should  be  ploughed  about 
the  first  of  March — always  ploughing  old  land  with  a  subsoil  plough.  After 
standing  until  the  first  of  April,  it  should  be  "  bedded  up"  in  beds  five  feet 
apart.  Immediately  after  this  last  ploughing,  (from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of 
April,)  the  cotton  seed  should  be  planted.  This  is  done  in  drills,  running 
towards  the  sun,  on  the  top  of  each  oed.  Many  machines  have  been  tried  in 
planting  cotton  seed,  but  none  have  been  successful.  So.  large  a  proportion 
refuses  to  germinate  that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  "stand*'  is  to  throw  the 
seed  in  drills  in  a  continuous  stream,  whitening  the  ground.  Frcmi  one  to  one 
and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  are  required  to  plant  one  acre  of  ground. 

THE   GROWING   PLANT. 

The  first  injury  which  can  happen  to  good  seed  is  the  formation  of  a  crust 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain  over  the  seed,  which  the  young  shoot  cannot 
penetrate.  This  crust  has  to  be  broken  delicately  with  a  harrow  made  for  the 
purpose.  About  the  twentieth  of  April  the  young  plants  app'ear  in  continuous 
uneven  green  rows.  A  small  steel  scrape  is  now  drawn  by  one  mule  by  the 
side  of  the  plants,  leaving  a  straight  row  of  shoots.  The  laborer  now  comes 
along  with  a  ten-inch  hoe,  and  cuts  out  intermediate  shoots,  leaving  a  ''  stand  " 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart.  This  "  chopping  out*'  should  be  done 
with  care,  as  a  bruise  on  the  tender  stalk  will  bring  on  a  disease  known  as 
"  sore  shinJ\  The  rows  now  stand  five  or  six  feet  one  way,  and  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  the  other,  and  the  regular  work  of  making  the  crop  com- 
mences. This  consists  of  ploughing  or  scraping  away  the  dirt  from  the  rools, 
letting  in  the  sun  during  wet  weather,  and  turning  the  furrow  back  in  dry 
weather,  hoeing  by  hand  during  the  two  operations.  The  crop  should  be  hoed 
out  three  times  and  ploughed  out  four  times,  and  at  all  times  must  be  kept  free 
from  weeds  until  the  first  of  August.  A  new  implement,  the  "  Shanghai* 
plough,  which  ploughs  and  scrapes  on  both  sides  of  the  row  at  once,  is  now 
being  used  with  success  and  economy. 

THE  COTTOn'lOUSB — (AphU,) 

This  is  the  first  insect  which  attacks  the  young  plant,  though  the  cut'toorm 
Las  been  known  to  ravage  the  early  plant  in  the  regions  of  South  Carolina  and 
Florida.  The  cotton-louse  attacks  the  under  part  of  the  leaf  and  destroys  its 
life,  until  it  becomes  sere  and  yellow.  The  production  of  this  insect  is  in- 
creased by  ploughing  too  much  dirt  upon  the  young  roots  and  against  the 
tender  stalks  in  wet  weather.  The  remedy  is  removing  the  dirt  and  exposing 
the  roots  to  the  sun's  rays.  These  insects  are  propagated  in  immense  numbers 
in  warm,  damp  weather. 

THE   GRASS   CATERPILLAR. 

These  insects  came  last  year  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  were  by  many 
at  first  thought  to  be  the  armi/  worm,  (Noctua  zyVma,)  The  chrysalis  of  this 
worm  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  is  hatched  in  the  ground.  The  grass  caterpillar 
is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and,  though  frequently  found  on  cotton,  seldom 
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does  any  damage  if  there  are  any  weeds,  grass,  or  vegetation  to  feednpon. 
This  insect  was  the  source  of  much  amusement  on  my  plantation  last  year. 
Reports  had  come  up  from  New  Orleans  of  the  destruction  of  the  entire  cotton 
crop  by  the  army  worm,  and  when  the  grass  caterpillar  came  I  took  it  for  the 
real  army  worm.  Guerillas,  notwithstanding  my  own  Jart,  and  the  vigilance 
of  Gen.  N.  B.  Uuford,  commanding  the  Helena  post,  had  captured  my  mules 
and  laborers,  and  the  crop  was  quite  full  of  weeds  and  grass.  I  many  times 
congratulated  myself  as  I  found  this  insect  devouring  the  grass  and  weeds,  and 
I  thought  it  was  a  happy  thing  to  save  my  crop,  and  often  felt  like  taking  off 
my  hat  and  thanking  the  guerillas  for  relieving  me  of  my  last  forty  mules. 
But  I  was  soon  disappointed.  I  escaped  the  Scylla,  but  fell  upon  the  Cha- 
rybdis.  No  sooner  had  the  grass  worm  finished  its  mission  and  left  the  rows 
clean,  than  the  legitimate 

COTTON  CATERPILLAR,  (Noctua  zylinaj 

made  its  appearance.  This  is  the  cotton  army  worm,  which  swept  like  a  blast 
from  New  Orleans  to  Helena,  devouring  everything  of  a  tender  nature  befoi« 
it.  In  the  parishes  around  New  Orleans  the  crops  of  1864  proved  a  total  failure 
through  its  ravages. 

At  Vicksburg  and  Go<jdrich's  Landing  they  were  not  so  destructive,  and  at 
Helena  a  fair  crop  of  cotton  was  saved.  The  islands  of  the  Mississippi  were 
safe  from  its  ravages.  The  following  engraving,  drawn  by  T.  Glover,  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  who  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  scientific  treatise  on 
insects  frequenting  the  cotton  plant,  represents  the  chrysalis,  caterpillar  and  fly 
of  this  insect : 


The  army  worm  of  1864  measured  about  one  and  one-fourth  inch  in  length, 
and  was  of  a  green  color,  with  parallel  light  stripes  along  the  back.  They  con- 
tinued to  grow  darker  in  color  with  each  successive  brood  as  the  season  advanced. 
The  worm  commenced  its  ravages  at  New  Orleans  as  early  as  August  first,  and 
continued  to  travel  northward,  sweeping  destruction  through  every  cotton  field 
on  the  main  shores  until  it  reached  Helena,  about  the  tenth  of  September.  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  islands  in  the  river  were  untouched,  but  certain  it  is 
that  on  island  74,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  1,700  acres  of  cotton  were 
grown  without  the  appearance  of  the  army  worm.  This  worm  is  said  to  appear 
periodically  about  once  in  ten  years  in  Arkansas.  In  1856  many  fields  were 
ruined. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Pinney  informs  me  that,  in  his  travels  up  and  down  the  river 
on  a  balmy  evening,  he  saw  the  moth  of  the  army  worm  in  swarms  on  the  boat, 
flitting  and  creeping  hither  and  thither  over  the  bulwarks  and  along  the  hurri- 
cane deck,  attracted  by  the  boat  lights.  A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  how 
the  species  of  this  insect  is  propagated,  and  how  it  survives  during  the  winter 
season.  It  is  generally  concluded  that  the  moth  deposits  itself  between  leaves 
in  warm  locations  in  adjacent  swamps.  These  moths  remain  folded  between 
the  leaves  until  the  following  summer,  when,  warmed  by  the  sun,  they  fly 
away  and  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  leaves  of  the  cotton  plant."*  These  eggs 
are  very  numerous.  In  warm,  damp  weather)  propagation  goes  on  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  The  army  worm  subsists  upon  the  leaf  until  nothing  remains 
but  the  dismantled  ribs.  It  also  devours  the  young  "squaws,"  drying  up  the 
sap  from  the  young  bolls,  and  exhausting  the  life  from  the  terminal  shoots. 
Often  remaining  about  twenty  days,  destroying  every  green  thing  from  the 
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lowest  branch  to  the  terminal  shoot,  the  caterpillar  ceases  to  feed,  and  rolling 
np  the  dismantled  ribs,  it  forms  a  skeleton  cocoon,  and  goes  to  rest.  No  means 
of  prevention  are  yet  discovered  against  this  insect. 

COTTON  MATURING. 

The  cotton  plant  grows  from  eight  inches  to  eight  feet  high.  The  bolls  begin 
to  mature  and  continue  ripening  from  the  first  of  September.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  all  blossoms  coming  before  the  fifteenth  of  September  will  ripen  and 
make  good  cotton.  Three  hundi*ed  and  fifty  pounds  of  Hot,  or  twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  seed-cotton,  is  an  average  yield.  The  process  of  picking  cotton  is 
very  slow,  refj[uiring  at  least  ninety  days,  commencing  on  the  first  of  September, 
to  pick  out  the  entire  crop.  A  gin-house  is  easily  constructed,  requiring  only 
room  for  the  lint  cotton  as  it  passes  out  of  the  gin.  A  wall  tent  has  answered 
for  a  gin-house  very  well.  A  good  eighty -saw  gin  will  gin  eight  bales  of  cotton 
in  twelve  hours,  which  is  as  much  as  seventy-five  laborers  can  pick. 


FREB   VERSUS   SLAVE   LABOR. 

Free  labor,  when  paid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  has  been 
found  remarkably  successful.  .  The  following  impartial  schedule  will  show  the 
average  amount  of  wages  earned  by  each  person  during  the  summer.  These 
names  are  taken  from  the  list  of  one  hundred  aud  seventeen  laborers,  who  re- 
ceived from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  : 


■51 

o 


ra  to 
pa 


1^ 


Total. 


Family. 


Ciesar  Graves 

Willis  Bowlar 

Tom  Wright 

Jcmliiia  Bradley  . . . 
Sylvester  Hubbard 
Jack  Freoman 

WOBiEN. 

Lncinda  Alison. . . . 
Tabiiha  Cobbs.... 
Mollle  Fellows 


6J 

7 

6 

7 

5 

6 


$84  00 
05  00 
40  00 
65  00 
33  00 
39  00 


37  00 
34  00 
36  00 


35  50 
24*00 
35  00 
25  00 
12  00 
57  00 


36  00 
28  00 
16  00 


45  00 
81  00 
69  00 
96  00 
75  00 
54  00 


25  00 
19  00 
24  00 


164  00 
170  00 
J43  00 
176  00 
125  00 
149  00 


98  00 
81  00 
76  00 


Wife,  two  children. 

Wife. 

Single. 

Single. 

Wife,  child. 

Wife. 


One  boy. 
Two  cmldren* 
One  child. 


Many  of  these  laborers,  of  their  own  option,  worked  over  time,  and  received 
remuneration  therefor,  which  accounts  for  the  amounts  received. 

The  negroes  manifest  the  most  iutense  fear  and  dismay  at  the  appearance  of 
guerillas,  preferring  to  sleep  in  the  woods  to  running  the  risk  of  capture  in 
their  own  cabins.  This  fear  has  kept  them  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  duties 
and  contracts.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that,  with  a  limited  amount  of  educa- 
tion, they  will  labor  as  Jreedmen  as  well  as  the  freemen  of  the  north.  It  is 
certain  that  the  full  black  African  will  labor  more  studiously  than  the  northern 
negro  touched  with  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 
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The  average  expense  of  raising  one  thousand  acres  of  cotton  hy  free  lahor 
last  jear  was  $30,000»:or  $30  per  acre,  including  the  payment  of  rent  to. the 
government  or  private  citizen,  and  the  purchase  of  new  stock  and  implements 
from  the  north. 

It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  lahor  is  performed  hj  freedmen  to  an  amount 
commensurate  with  the  wages  paid,  as  well  in  the  south  as  in  the  north. 
Oapitalists,  in  opening  up  again  the  cotton  lands  of  the  south,  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  freedman  as  a  laborer.  Day  by  day  he  is  vindicating  himself  from 
the  calumny  of  slavery;  day  by  day  he  is  clearing  his  way  to  a  grander 
destiny  i  ' 


FLAX  CULTURE. 


BY  MICHAEL  FRYEIt,  WILMINGTON,  DELAWABE. 


At  the  suggestion  of  friends  interested  in  flax  culture  I  propose  to  give  a 
brief  statement  from  my  long  experience  for  the  guidance  of  American  agricul- 
turists who  are  unacquainted  with  this  invaluable  farm  product.  In  so  doing, 
my  object  is  to  arouse  farmers  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  interest,  many  of 
whom  are  skeptical  and  wedded  to  their  old  prejudices,  unwiUing  to  experiment 
with  anything  new  and  useful,  or  to  take  counsel  from  their  more  practical  or 
enterprising  neighbors.  The  time  has  come,  or  soon  will,  when  landholders 
will  vie  with  each  other  in  cultivating  the  greatest  possible  breadth  of  flax.  As 
it  is  equally  profitable  with  any  root  or  cereal  crop  that  land  will  produce, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  national  benefit  derived  from  ks  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government  will  encourage  flax-growing  through- 
out the  loyal  States,  at  least  until  faimers  come  to  know  its  value  as  an  annual 
crop  in  the  farm  rotation. 

SOIL. 

Flax  thrives  in  rich  silicious  soil,  a  moist  strong  loam  or  good  upland  on 
which  cleaning  crops  were  grown  the  previous  season,  such  as  carrots,  turnips, 
mangel  wurtzel,  or  cofn.  Flax  will  not  thrive  in  close  proximity  to  obnoxious 
weeds ;  on  dirty  land  it  will  prove  a  failure,  or  will  treble  the  expense  of  har- 
vesting, which  would  be  a  great  drawback  on  the  profits  of  the  crop.  As 
manufacturers  would  not  wish  to  buy  flax  mixed  up  with  w^eds,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  have  clean  land.  Such  farmers  as  intend  trying  the  experiment  next 
spring  should  select  a  suitable  patch  of  ground  this  season,  and  keep  it  clear  of 
weeds  by  continual  hoeing. 

PLOUOHLXG. 

All  land  intended  for  flax  should  be  ploughed  deep  early  in  November — ^not 
flat,  but  ribbed,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
sweetened  and  pulverized  by  the  influence  of  the  weather  through  the  winter 
months.    It  should  be  cross-ploughed  by  the  beginning,  or  middle  of  April. 
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SEED-SOWING. 

Should  tbe  weather  prove  favorable  from  the  middle  of  April  tip  to  the  12th 
of  May,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed,  by  rolling  and  harrowing  until  made  very  fine ;  after  which,  the  field  or 
patch  should  again  be  gone  over  with  a  light  wooden  roller,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  with  the  naked  eye  if  the  seed  be  evenly  sown.  The  seed-sower  should 
have  an  attendant,  who  is  to  put  up  sights  at  nine  feet  apart  in  straight  lines, 
beginning  on  the  breadth  or  length  of  the  land  according  as  the  wind  may  favor. 
Two  rows  of  poles  or  switches  should  be  put  up  before  the  sower  commences^ 
and,  as  he  progresses,  the  attendant  must  keep  close  in  his  wake,  removing  the 
first  line  of  switches  nine-  feet  to  the  right,  and  so  continue  to  the  end.  Then, 
with  a  bush-harrow,  the  field  should  be  gone  over,  and  finally  rolled  with  a 
light  turnip  roller  which  a  small  boy  could  readily  draw,  and  get  over  two  acres 
in  a  day  with.  The  latter  jprocess  need  not  be  resorted  to  if  the  flax  is  to  be 
hand-pulled.  Should  good  fibre  be  desirable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sow  two 
and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre ;  one  bushel  will  be  sufi&cient  if  a  lai'ge 
amount  of  seed  be  desired.  The  seed  selected  for  sowing  should  be  plump,  of 
a  light  brown  color,  and  glossy  in  appearance. 

PULLING. 

About  the  16th  of  July,  probably  a  week  earlier  or  later,  the  bolls  begin 
to  ripen  and  the  seed  turns  to  a  brown  color;  the  flax  stems  having  lost  their 
leaves,  will  appear  yellow.  The  pulling  or  cutting,  as  the  case  may  be,  should 
at  once  be  attended  to.  (I  am  for  pulling,  as  it  will  more  than  pay  the  extra 
labor.)  If  the  weather  threatens  rain,  the  flax  should  be  tied  into  small  sheaves, 
put  in  stacks,  and  hooded  like  wheat,  lest  the  seed  bolls  should  burst,  and  be 
injured  by  dampness.  If  the  weather  be  dry  and  sunny,  it  would  be  much 
bettor  to  let  the  flax  lie  flat  on  the  ground  for  a  day  or  two  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  fibre  and  ripen  the  seed,  then  tied  and  treated  as  above  stated.  After  a  few 
days  drying  it  may  be  carted  from  the  field,  housed,  or  stacked,  if  not  previously 
sold. 

RIPPLING. 

In  default  of  better  convenience,  any  wheelwright  or  carpenter  could  construct 
a  good  ripple  at  a  trifling  cost  by  inserting  twenty-four  pins  of  f  inch  iron  rod, 
a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  long,  in  a  hard  piece  of  wood,  f  inch  apart,  with  the 
angles  opposite  to  each  other.  The  piece  of  wood,  with  the  pins  perpendicular, 
should  be  firmly  attached  to  a  strong  four-legged  form,  raised  three  feet  from  the 
ground  by  iron  bolts,  or  strong  wooden  pins.  In  commencing  the  work  it  will 
be  required  to  have  three  smart  boys,  whose  business  would  be  to  loosen  the 
sheaves,  put  the  flax  in  handfuls  crosswise  to  keep  it  from  entangling,  and  to 
tie  the  sheaves  according  as  they  are  rippled.  Two  men  stand  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  ripple,  take  the  flax  prepared  by  the  boys,  holding  it  firm,  and  with 
both  hands  cast  it  through  the  iron  pins,  which  should  be  a  little  sharpened  at 
top,  then  with  a  smart  pidl  the  bolJs  fall  into  a  box  placed  underneath  ;  a  second 
pull,  by  turning  the  wrist,  finishes  the  handful,  which  is  cast  aside,  and  another 
taken  up,  and  so  continue  until  the  sheaf  is  finished,  and  another  commenced. 
The  rippled  flax  is  taken  and  tied  by  one  of  the  boys,  and  thrown  aside  until 
stacked  or  carted  to  the  steep  pond.  The  bolls,  as  occasion  requires,  should  be 
emptied  on  a  dry  barn  floor,  where  they  can  afterwards  be  crushed  by  a  roller. 
This  done,  it  can  be  fanned,  put  into  bags  or  barrels,  and  stored  up  where  no 
rats  or  mice  could  have  recourse  to  it.  Lastly,  much  of  the  seed  will  remain 
in  what  was  cast  out  by  the  first  fanning.  All  should  be  ^thered  up,  carefully 
rolled  again,  and  fanned  as  before.     The  last  fanned  seed  will  not  be  so  good 
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for  market  as  the  former,  yet  will  make  good  jelly  to  feed  calves  with,  and 
could  be  converted  to  many  other  good  purposes.  A  readier  method  would  be 
to  bush  the  flax  straw  with  flails,  after  haying  it  well  dried  in  the  stacks,  which 
would  save  the  expense  of  rippling.  The  latter  process  woald  not  be  so  good, 
as  one-third  of  the  seed  would  be  lost. 

STEBPIXG. 

Immediately  after  finishing  the  rippling  or  bushing,  the  fiax  straw  should  be 
carted  to  a  pond  previously  prepared  by  cleaning  and  damming  up.  Four  feet 
deep  of  water  will  be  required.  It  is  better  to  steep  in  soft  or  stagnant  water 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  having  the  flax  carried  away  by  a  sudden  freshet  if 
steeped  in  a  creek  or  rivulet.  A  man  provided  with  a  long  hay-fork  com- 
mences, at  either  end  of  the  pond,  pitching  the  sheaves  in  a  straight  line  across 
and  as  close  to  each  other  as  he  can  put  them;  the  root  end  of  the  next  row  to 
reach  the  band  or  tip  of  the  first.  Proceed  so  until  all  is  disposed  of,  taking 
care  that  none  of  the  flax  shall  appear  over  water,  it  being  indispensable  to 
have  it  equally  fermented. 

In  seven  or  eight  days  after  being  put  in  steep  it  wiH  require  constant  watch- 
ing, lest  it  should  get  too  much  fermentation,  which  would  leave  the  fibre  nearly 
worthless.  Bubbles  will  be  seen  rising  on  the  water  when  fully  steeped.  This 
can  be  easily  ascertained  by  taking  a  few  straws  from  one  of  the  sheaves,  rub- 
bing them  between  the  finger  and  thumb ;  the  woody  core  will  drop  from  the 
fibre ;  should  it  then  break  off  in  the  middle  by  a  slow,  strong  pull,  it  will  be  a 
sure  sign  of  its  being  too  long  in  the  water.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
separate,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  having  it  raised  from  the  pond  and  thrown 
on  the  bank  in  a  slanting  position,  in  order  to  let  the  water  drain  off.  In  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards  it  should  be  carted  to  the  spread-field — a  late-mowed 
meadow  would  answer  best ;  the  flax  will  shade  the  roots  of  the  grass  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  the  effect  of  which  will  bring  on  a  quick  after-math-^the 
ftheavcs  dropped  in  straight  lines  by  the  carter;  men,  women,  or  boys  to  open 
the  sheaves  and  spread  them  quite  thin,  leaving  three  or  four  inches  between 
the  lines.  In  a  few  days  (say  twelve)  the  fibre  will  begin  to  separate  from  the 
woody  core,  at  which  time  all  should  be  gathered  up — choosing  a  dry  day  for 
the  purpose — tied  in  bundles,  and  carted  to  where  it  will  receive  no  damp  until 
such  time  as  opportunity  serves  to  have  it  sent  to  a  flax  mill  to  be  broke  and 
scutched. 

Cost  of  seed,  labor,  !fc,,  of  one  acre  of  fiax,  UnroUed, 

COST.  PROBABLE  RETURN, 

Rrst  ploughing $1  60      2  tons  of  flax  straw $50  00 

Second  ploughing  in  spring 100    26  bushels  of  seed,' at  |3  50^ 8100 

Harrowing  aud  rolling 100  _ 

2i  bushels  of  seed,  at  $3  50  per  bushel  8  75  131  00 

Sowing,  bushing,  han'owing,  and  roll-  Deduct  first  cost 35  25 

.ing 2  00                                                                  

Weeding 2  00  95  75 

Pulling 7  00  =s 

Threshing  seed  and  farming 5  00 

Carting  Irom  field 1  00 

Kentofland 6  00 


35  25 


Assuming  that  I  give  full  credit  for  all  expenses,  I  presume  the  above  margin 
Teill  be  considered  a  reasonable  return  of  profit  from  an  acre  of  unrotted  flax. 
As  a  further  inducement  to  flax-growers,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  a  greater 
amount  of  profit  would  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  steeped  and  rotted  fl  ix,  if 
treated  by  a  practical  man.    Thus  : 
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COST.  PROBABLE  RETURN. 

First  cost,  as  above $35  25  36  stone  of  U  lbs.  each,  say  504  lbs.,  ' 

Add  steeping  and  spreading 4  50         sold  at  the  present  price,  60  cents 

BaUing  and  tying  m  bundles 1  00         per  lb  ,  wumd  amount  to t302  40 

Breaking  and  scutching 8  OO  Deduct  first  cost i....     48  75 

48  75  253  65 

Shonld  the  latter  .margin  be  considered  a  lure  in  order  to  induce  inexperienced 
farmers  to  grow  flax  on  a  large  scalo»  let  them  not  try  it  until  such  time  as  thej 
are  fully  convinced  of  their  error  by  the  practical  knowledge  of  their  more 
enteiTprising  neighbor. 

VARIOUS  SUGUESTIOXS. 

When  the  crop  is  taken  off,  the  land  may  be  ploughed  again  and  sown  with 
buckwheat  or  rye.  It  could  also,  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  flaxseed,  be  laid, 
down  for  pasture  with  mixed  grass  seeds,  such  as  sheep  fescue,  timothy, 
'  florin,  poa  trivialis,  pcreunial  rye  grass,  and  white  hay  seed.  The  leaves 
which  fall  from  the  flax  stems,  together  with  the  clay  stirred  up  by  the  pulling, 
will  answer  as  a  top  dressing.  By  the  latter  end  of  August  6r  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember it  will  afford  a  good  bite  to  sheep  or  cattle.  These  remarks  look  well 
on  paper,  yet  they  are  not  the  less  true.  But  flax-crowing  in  this  vast  country 
has  its  drawbacks  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  evil  will  soon 
be  remedied.  Firstly,  a  farmer  lives  thirty  miles  or  upwards  from  where  he 
could  bring  his  flax  to  market ;  what  is  he  to  do  in  the  event  of  his  growing 
such  a  crop  1  Where  is  he  to  get  it  broke  or  scutched  ?  Should  he  contract 
with  a  man  coming  along  with  his  machine,  who  works  for  him,  he  must  submit 
to  his  exorbitant  charge,  which  perchance  would  take  away  half  the  profit  of 
his  crop.  This  is  not  all.  Although  his  flax  has  got  into  small  bulk  by 
i^cutching,  even  if  he  has  to  send  a  great  distance  to  market,  he  is  still  at 
the  mercy  of  the  buyer,  who  probably  would  tell  him  it  got  too  much  rotting, 
find  some  other  fault,  and  finally  say  it  would  not  suit  him.  The  farmer  gets 
bewildered,  thinks  of  the  long  journey  to  his  home,  calculates  his  expenses, 
offers  his  flax  at  a  reduced  price  sooner  than  bring  it  bftck,  and,  lastly,  will 
sicken  of  flax-growing.  As  a  cure  for  such  sickness,  let  fl«ax  mills  be  erected, 
(one  in  every  county  would  be  sufficient,)  and  markets  established  at  convenient 
places  where  farmers  could  have  ejisy  access.  Buyers  could  select  the  flax 
which  would  suit  them  best,  whether  flax-cotton  or  long  heckled  stricks.  Such 
mills  as  I  speak  of  could  be  got  up  for  about  five  hundred  dollars  alongside  of 
any  constant  stream  of  water.  They  would  pay  the  first  cost  in  two  years  by 
renting  them,  and  be  a  national  benefit  for  years  afterwards.  Private  individuals 
could  not  invest  their  money  better  than  in  the  building  of  scutch  mills  ;  the 
government  has  its  own  business  to  attend  to.  Farmers  and  all  others  interested 
in  agricultural  pursuits  should  also  attend  to  their  business,  independent  of 
government's  aid  or  advice.  It  is  high  time  Americans  should  look  to  their  own 
interest  and  grow  their  own  flax,  which  may  afford  as  much  employment  to  the 
working  class  as  cotton  has  done  heretofore.  The  money  paid  for  Irish  linen 
would  be  kept  in  the  country.  As  good  flax  can  be  grown  in  the  United  States 
of  America  as  is  grown  in  the  old  country.  There  are  as  good  artisans,  water- 
power,  and  machinery  here  as  in  Ireland  or  England.  With  all  these  advan- 
tages, it  may  naturally  be  asked,  why  not  put  a  stop  to  this  enormous  drain  of 
money  which  finds  its  way  annually  into  the  pockets  of  the  Belfast  Flax  Society 
from  this  country  in  return  for  their  dear-sold  linen  fabrics]  John  Bull  has 
pushed  his  trade  into  America  for  the  lastf  half  century,  bought  southern  cotton 
cheap,  sent  it  back  to  the  northern  States  wrought  into  fabrics,  where  he  got  a 
good  and  ready  market,  thereby  enabling  him  to  support  4,000,000  of  his 
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paupers  for  many  years  past,  who  are  at  the  present  time  bordering  on  rebellion 
for  want  of  cotton  to  keep  them  employed.  An  unlucky  shot  that,  which  re- 
verberated across  the  wide  Atlantic  and  paralyzed  the  cotton  lords  of  England 
and  their  subordinates  for  tho  last  four  years. 

What  I  have  stated  in  the  foregoing  treatise  is  neither  filched  nor  borrowed 
from  the  various  and  couflicting  reports  of  other  writers  on  the  cultivation  of 
flax,  as  heretofore  published.  What  I  have  written  8n  the  subject  is  solely 
taken  from  my  own  experience  of  twenty-seven  years  in  th.e  best  flax-growing 
country  in  the  world — Ireland. 

I  beg  leave  to  ofler  further  practical  suggestions  as  an  inducement  to  such 
farmers  as  would  wish  to  know  if  flax  would  be  a  paying  crop  preparatory  to 
trying  the  experiment.  I  have  already  stated  that  no  cereal  crop  would  pay 
so  well,  proving  this  assertion.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  two  crops  can 
be  raised  from  the  same  land  and  brought  lo  full  perfection  within  five  montlis; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  eighth  of  May  to  the  first  of  October,  And  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  last  crop  may  turn  out  the  best,  inasmuch  as  that  the  season 
of  its  mortal  enemy  will  be  past  and  gone  before  it  is  sown,  and  by  adding  the 
value  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  former  crop  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  a 
satisfactory  margin .  to  any  man  short  of  a  miser.  What  I  have  here  stated 
may  be  called  theory.     It  is  no  such  thing ;  it  is  sound  practical  information. 

I  finished  my  flax-sowing  on  the  11th  of  May  last,  and  had  it  harvested  on 
the  12th  of  July ;  by  the  18th  had  the  seed  bushed  out  and  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia, sold  it  at  three  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  per  bushel,  which  amounted 
t©  seventy-three  dollars,  including  three  bushels  I  kept  for  seed.  The  straw  I 
afterwards  sold  to  Mr.  Pusey,  of  Wilmington,  for  twenty-eight  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  The. cost  of  seed,  rent,  and  labor,  twenty-six  dollars,  deducted,  left 
a  balance  of  seventy-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  my  favor  for  the  produce  of 
one  acre  fifteen  poles.  Considering  the  short  period  of  time  it  took  to  ripen 
the  first  crop,  I  concluded  there  was  season  enough  to  grow  a  second.  Accord- 
ingly I  prepared  a  small  patch  of  the  ground  on  which  the  first  crop  had  been 
grown,  sowed  it  with  the 'same  seed  without  using  guano  or  phosphate,  which 
might  be  necessary  to  give  it  a  start.  The  latter  crop  ripened  the  seed  and 
was  fit  to  pull  by  the  2d  of  October.  Apart  from  these,  some  seed  dropped 
from  the  bolls  when  removing  one  of  the  stacks  of  the  first  crop  on  the  18th 
of  July;  it  germinated  and  has  grown  two  feet, long.  The  only  difference  I 
can  discover  between  what  was  covered  with  a  rake  and  what  had  shed  its  seed 
on  the  dry  ground  is,  that  the  former  ripened  its  seed,  whilst  the  latter  pro- 
duced little  or  no  seed.  My  object  in  making  mention  of  this  latter  self-pro- 
ducing flax  in  this  report  is  to  show  that  flax  is  not  a  tender  plant ;  it  is  a  rapid 
grower,  requiring  very  little  trouble  or  care  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Had  the 
land  on  which  the  fii-st  crop  was  grown  been  ploughed  immediately  after  clear- 
ing off  the  crop,  and  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  giving  a  top  dressing  of 
phosphates  or  guano,  I  have  no  doubt  on  my  mind  but  there  could  be  as  good 
flax  fibre  produced  from  the  late  sowing  as  from  the  earlier,  but  not  so  good 
seed. 

Should  this  be  the  case — I  have  the  proofs  by  me — I  hope  and  trust  that 
farmers  will  turn  their  thoughts  to  flax-growing  next  season  extensively ;  it 
will  bendit  themselves  to  do  so.  Of  this  they  will  be  fully  convinced  when 
balancing  their  accounts  after  disposing  of  the  crop. 

In  order  to  be  certain  what  effect  frost  would  have  on  late-sown  flax,  I  left 
the  greater  part  of  what  I  sowed  on  the  18th  of  July  on  the  ground  as  it  stood 
until  the  11th  of  January.  On  the  14th  I  brought  these  samples  to  Mr. 
Pusey,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  run  through  'his  machine,  in  order  to  test 
its  quality  previous  to  my  sending  the  samples  to^  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. No.  1  sample,  pulled  October  2,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Pusey  as  being  the 
best,  and  equally  as  good  as  the  greater  part  of  the  first  I  sold  him.     No.  2 
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rather  damp  to  run  well  throngb  the  machine ;  it  flattened  and  retained  much 
of  the  woodj  core,  yet  is  strong,  sound  fibre ;  this  sample  wrtis  pulled  about  the 
Ist  of  November.  No.  3,  nulled  January  II,  spoiled  by  the  frost,  is  only  good 
tow  or  fit  to  make  paper  or.  Mr.  Pusey  says  if  I  had  pulled  the  latter  sample 
at  the  proper 'time,  and  dew-rotted  it  up  to  this  time,  it  would  be  as  good  as 
either  sample.  I  care  nothing  about  the  loss.  I  gained  the  information 
Bought  by  trying  the  experiment. 

It  has  b^en  a  nmtter  of  doubt,  and  a  subject  of  great  inquiry  for  some  time 
past,  whether  or  not  flax  fibre  could  by  any  mechanical  process  be  converted 
into  flax -cotton  as  a  substitute  for  cotton,  in  order  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the 
manufacturers,  who  can  at  the  present  tiSae  obtain  but  a  scanty  supply  of  the 
staple  from  the  southern  States.  ^  On  this  subject  farther  doubt  is  uncalled  for. 
If  no  more  improvement  can  be  made  in  machinery  than  what  is  at  present  in 
working  order,  as  much  flax-cotton  can  be  prepared  as  would  keep  all  spindles 
in  the  States  in  operation.  If  improvement  can  be  made  in  machinery,  all  the 
better. 

There  are  at  this  writing  immense  piles  of  flax-cotton  in  Messrs.  Pusey'a 
mills,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  going  through  the  different  processes  required 
previous  to  spinning.  Some  I  have  seen  converted  into  yarn  of  superior 
quality,  spooled.  Some  more  I  have  seen  ready  for  spinning,  which  ho 
bleached  by  a  chemical  process  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Several  tons  of  flax- 
Btraw  stand  up  ready  for  breaking ;  his  machine  for  the  purpose  is  the  best  I 
have  seen,  attended  by  a  buffer  and  three  boys  only,  and  if  he  only  had  enough 
of  flax  to  keep  it  working  the  year  round  he  would  need  no  more  cotton. 

A  small  insect,  commonly  called  the  flax  flea,  often  attacks  the  flax  plant  in 
the  beginning  of  lilay,  whilst  in  the  lobe  leaves,  and,  if  not  guarded  against, 
would  in  a  short  time  destroy  a  whole  crop.  The  best  way  to  make  this  pest 
decamp  is  to  dust  the  young  braird  early  in  the  morning  whilst  the  dew  is  on. 
Any  djy  clay  beaten  fine  will  do ;  ashes  or  powdered  lime,  if  convenient,  will  be 
much  better.  It  will  be  useless  to  dust  the  flax  plants  after  sunrise,  as  the  ' 
d\ist  would  be  blown  off  by  the  wind.  What  would  be  done  early  in  the 
morning  would  hold  on  the  leaves  if  not  washed  off  by  rain.  This  simple 
lemedy  is  applicable  to  turnips,  squafihes,  cucumbers,  or  potatoes. 
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BY  LEWIS  BOLLMAN,  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AORICULTURB. 


The  cultivation  of  the  hop  has  rapidly  advanced  in  the  United  States.  The 
use  of  malt  liquor  has  increased,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  access  of 
Gkrman  population,  bat  becanse  of  the  growing  taste  for  it  among  Americans. 
The  high  taxes  on  alcoholic  liquors  will  induce  a  greater  use  of  malt  liquors. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  an  increasing  demand  for  hops. 

The  entire  crop  of  this  product  in  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows :  In 
1840,  1,238,502  pounds ;  1850,  3,497,029  pounds;  1860,  11,010,012  pounds ; 
and,  as  estimated,  in  1862,  16,000,000  pounds. 

Bnt  it  is  the  most  uncertain  of  all  crops  raised  in  this  country.  That  the 
extent  of  this  may  be  seen,  and  its  influence  on  prices  detoininud,  I  will  refer 
to  this  nncertainty  as  it  exists  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
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Mr.  Rouse,  of  Oneida  county,  New  York,  alluding  to  the  causes  and  extent 
of  this  uncertainty,  «eayB  : 

**  Very  much  will  depend  on  the  season.  This  year,  (1856,)  for  instance,  has  proyed  to  be 
very  unfaTorable,  the  yield  being  onlv  about  one-third  of  a  full  crop.  One  hop-grower  of  my 
acauaintance  has  obtained  but  12,000  pounds  from  grounds  which  last  year  produced  32,000 ; 
ana  another  has  only  4,000,  where  last  year  he  obtained  16,000.  The  universal  complaint  is 
that  the  crop  has  been  very  light.  Taking  one  season  with  another,  the  ran^e  of  different 
fields  is  from  400  to  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  Instances  have^  indeed,  occurrea  occasionally 
in  which  the  latter  quantity  has  been  exceeded,  and  in  one  instance  an  average  of  near  2,800 
pounds  was  obtained.  One  thousand  pounds  per  acre  may  be  considered  a  fair  crop ;  but  the 
general  average  would,  no  doubt,  fall  oelow  that,  and  would  probably  be  about  one  pound 
per  hill,  or  888  pounds  to  an  acre.*' 

Mr.  W.  F.  Riddle,  a  dealer  in,  an  inspectoi:,  and  a  grower  of  hops  for  forty 
years,  prepared  a  table  showing  the'  amount  raised  and  the  prices  per  pound  in 
New  England  from  1806  to  1853,  inclusive.  This  table  exhibits  tjie  irregu- 
larity of  the  amount  produced  in  a  most  striking  manner.  The  most  irregular 
period  is  from  1832  to  1839,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Tears.  Poimds. 

1832 606,602 

1833 1.136,134 

1834 1,174,599 

1835 963,  238 

1836 :i,  441,  936 

1837 940,857 

1838 663,  766 

1839 452,225 

As  regular  a  yield  in  a  series  of  years  as  any  given  is  the  following : 

1849 707,856 

1850 528,  685 

1851 537,668 

1852 839,723 

1853 640,076 

A  like  uncertainty  of  the  crop  exists  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  best  coun- 
tries for  hop-growing.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  acres  in  hops 
in  .the  years  named,  and  the  pounds  produced.  Those  years  only  are  given 
which  exhibit  the  greatest  extremes,  but  even  where  the  annual  production  is 
more  regular  it  is  nevertheless  very  irregular : 


Year. 


1807 
1808 
1809 
18J0 
1811 
1812 
1822 


Acres. 


38,218 
38,4:J6 
38,357 
38,265 
38,401 
38,700 
43,776 


Tield 
per  acre. 


Pounds, 
586 

1,465 
360 
368 
927 
141 

1,037 


Year. 


1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1839 
1840 
1841 


Acres. 


41,458 
43,419 
46,718 
50,471 
52,305 
44,058 
45,769 


Yield 
per  acre. 


Pounds. 
124 
795 
120 
1,237 
911 
127 
697 


From  1841  to  1850  the  yield  was  more  regular,  being  about  896  pounds 
per  acre.  ^ 

Such  irregular  production  is  necessarily  attended  with  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  prices,  lu  the  first  series  of  years  as  above  given  from  the  table  of  Mr. 
Riddle — ^that  is,  from  1832  to  1839 — the  price  per  pound  varied  from  23^  cents 
to  6  cents;  and  in  the  second  series,  from  1849  to  1853,  from  7  cents  to  30 
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cents.     The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  general  and  more  recent 
variation  in  prices  : 


Teara. 

Prices. 

Years. 

Prices. 

Tears. 

Prices. 

1850 

1851 

1S52 :. 

22  to  60  cents. 
17  to  47  cents. 
17  to  40  cents. 
22  to  46  cents. 
5  to  36  cents. 

1855 

1856 

1867 

1^8 

1859 

4  to  10  cents. 
4  to  12  cents. 
4  to  10  cents. 
8  to  18  e«nts. 
6  to  25  cents. 

1860 

1861 

1862 

6  to  32  cents. 
13  to  23  cents. 

1853 

1854 

1863 

1864 

16  to  30  cents. 
20  to  52  cents. 

These  are  the  New  York  prices,  as  given  in  the  Finance  Report  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  for  1863.  They  show  more  the  differences  in  price  of  different 
months  ^an  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  hop. 

An  annual  product  so  irregular,  with  a  consumption  generally  very  regular, 
must  occasion  an  irregular  foreign  demand,  arising  from  those  countries,  like 
Great  Britain,  where  the  consumption  of  hops  is  always  greater  than  its  produc- 
tion of  them.  This  will  be  seen  in  both  the  following  tables,  the  first  showing 
the  imports  of  hops  by  Great  Britain  for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  last  our  ex- 
ports for  the  same  years  : 


Import  of  ?wp9  hy  Great  Britain. 

YeaiB- 

Pounds. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

Years. 

Poonds. 

1®0 :. 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

725,648 

51,744 

34,608 

4,742,528 

13,330,480 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1658 

1859 

2,762,144 

1,790,544 

2,095,632' 

1,456,000 

248,640 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864*  

7,718,816 
16,707,712 
14,984,592 
16,495,472 

7,628,768 

*  For  ten  months  only. 

Exports  of  hops  by  the  United  States. 


Years. 

Pounds. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

1850 ;.. 

1851 

1852 

1,275,455 

110,360 
238,008 
245,^7 
260,0-26 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

4,021,816 

1,048,515 

924,538 

458,889 

587,953 

1860 

1861 

1862*  

273,257 

8,835,837 

1853 

1854 

1863^  

1864* 

4,415,400 
5,081,800 

*  Egtlxnated  at  200  ponndfl  per  bale,  the  returns  being  In  bales. 

The  hop  is  used  in  brewing  for  preserving  and  giving  flavor  to  malt  liquors. 
That  part  of  it  which  is  most  valuable  is  the  yellow  substance  that  envelopes 
the  seed.  It  is  sticky  or  glutinous,  of  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  has  a  peculiar, 
agreeable,  and  aromatic  odor.  But  this  aroma  is  extremely  volatile,  so  that, 
with  the  greatest  care  in  packing  the  hop  closely  in  bales,  it  so  rapidly  escapes 
that  after  the  hops  become  a  year  old  their  value  rapidly  deteriorates.  How 
far  the  use  of  strong  hemp-cloth,  gummed  with  India-rubber,  would  prevent 
this  escape  of  the  aroma,  or  would  be  profitable,  is  yet  to  be  determined  by  > 
experiment.     But  a  product  so  constantly  in  demand,  yet  so  uncertain  in  its  . 
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yield,  and  which  can  be  kept  for  a  short  time,  must  necessarilj  give  rise  to 
speculative  purchases.  Hence  another  element  creating  fluctuating  prices. 
Such  uncertainty  of  production  and  demand  fully  account  for  this  extreme 
range  of  prices.  They  show  that  the  hop-grower  must  expect  encouraging  and 
discouraging  markets,  and  that  by  superior  cultivation  alone  he  can  expect  to 
counteract,  to  some  extent,  this  annual  uncertainty  of  the  product,  and  avail 
himself  of  those  high  prices  which  an  unusual  foreign  demand  creates. 

To  point  out  the  leading  casualties  which  affect  this  crop^  and  the  best  means 
of  avoiding  t/iem,  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  article. 

Thaer,  in  his  Principles  of  Agriculture,  'thus  speaks  of  these  numerous 
casualties : 

"  In  fact,  the  saccesB  of  tho  hop  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  weather  and  the  ahsence  of 
certain  accidents  to  which  the  plant  is  exposed.  The  care  bestowed  on  the  formation  and 
culture  of  the  hop-gpround  may,  indeed,  obviate  casualties  to  a  certain  extent,  bat  cannot 
utterly  remove  them.  A  warm  summer,  with  moderate  winds  from  the  south  and  southwest, 
and  not  much  rain,  is  favorable  to  tho  hop ;  but  in  wet  seasons,  particularly  when  the  wind 
blows  much  in  the  summer  from  the  east  and  north,  the  hop  is  sure  to  fail.  When  a  hot  sun 
follows  a  rain  or  fog^  or  sultry  days,  alternate  with  cold  nights,  the  hop  suffers  considerably, 
even  when  these  occurrences  take  place  only  at  the  latter  end  of  the  summer.  In  spring  the 
hop  suffers  from  the  attacks  oTan  insect  of  the  flea  kind ;  in  summer,  from  various  kinas  of 
files  and  lice ;  In  the  last  stage  of  its  growth  it  is  exposed  to  mould,  especially  when  the  hop 
groubd  is  in  a  low  and  confined  situation.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  dangers  and  enemies  with 
which  tho  hop  is  surrounded,  its  success  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  matter  of  chance." 

But,  despite  of  the  discouragements  which  this  eminent  German  authority 
points  out,  (greater  in  Germany  than  here,)  yet  the  general  profit  of  this  crop 
^ia  thus  correctly  spoken  of  by  an  excellent  Euglish  cultivator  of  it,  Mr.  Man- 
waring.  He  says  :  "  He  who  h  diligent,  however,  and  understands  his  busi- 
ness, is  well  paid  for  his  trouble  and  expense ;  for  two  or  three  acres  of  well- 
managed  hop-ground,  one  year  with  another,  amount  to  more  advantage  than 
fifty  acres  of  arable  land,  with  equal  or  more  expense."  This  will  be  seen 
•  from  the  following  estimates  :  In  Great  Britain  tho  average  yield  is  probably 
about  750  pounds  per  acre.  Mr.  Rouse  places  it  in  this  country  at  88S  pounds. 
He  estimates  the  entire  cost  of  production  at  about  10  cents  a  pound,  including 
the  picking.  From  1806  to  1864,  inclusive,  a  period  of  fifty-eight  years,  the 
average  price  of  hops  in  New  England  has  been  lif  cents  per  pound.  In  these 
years  it  was  at  one  time  as  low  as  1^  cent  per  pound — ^in  1812.  But  when 
prices  were  low  the  cost  of  production  was  not  so  high  as  now.  Its  estimated 
cost  then  was  5  cents  per  pound.  Placing  the  average  cost  of  production  during 
these  years  at  7J  cents  per  pound,  and  the  average  yield,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Rouse,  at  888  pounds  per  acre,  the  net  profit  would  be  7J  cents  per  pound,  or 
$64  38  per  acre. 

Having,  in  this  general  manner,  referred  to  the  nature  of  the  hop  crop,  to  the 
care  necessary  to  its  protection  from  enemies  and  diseases,  and  the  profit  which 
may  be  expected  under  proper  cultivation,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  enemies 
and  diseases  most  injurious  to  the  plant  in  th4  United  States :  the  soil  and 
manures  best  adapted  to  its  growth  /  the  location  of  the  hop  grounds,  and  their 
7nanagement;  the  cultivation  of  the  plant;  the  pic/cing,  drying,  and  packing 
of  the  hops.  * 

ENEMIES   AND   DISEASES. 

We  have  seen  how  uncertain  the  hop  crop  is.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  its 
enemies  and  diseases.  In  England  these  are  numerous ;  but  here  it  will  be 
necessary  to  notico  but  one  of  each — the  aphis,  or  louse,  and  the  mould.  They 
will  be  noticed  at  some  length,  however. 

1.  The  aphis, — The  correspondents  of  this  department,  in  speaking  of  the 
injuries  received  by  the  hop  crop  of  1864,  describe  these  insects,  so  common  to 
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manj  plants,  and  epeak  of  them  as  lice.    The  following  description  of  them  is 
given  07  Mr.  Harris :  * 

"The  winged  plant-lice  provide  for  a  succession  of  their  race  hj  stocking  the  plants  with 
eggs  in  the  autumn.  These  are  hatched  in  the  spring,  and  the  yoiin^  ace  imincdLatelj 
hedn  to  pump  up  the  sap  from  the  tender  leaves  and  shoots,  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  in 
a  short  time  come  to  maturity.  In  this  state  it  is  found  that  the  brood,  without  a  singlo 
exception,  consists  wholly  of  fimahsj  which  are  wingless,  but  are  in  a  condition  ininic- 
diately  to  continue  their  kind.  Their  young,  however,  are  not  hatched  from  eggs,  but  are 
produced  alive,  and  each  female  may  be  the  mother  of  fifteen  or  tioenty  young  lice  in  the 
coarse  of  a  single  day.  The  plant-lice  of  this  second  generation  are  also  wingless  females, 
whidi  grow  up  and  liave  their  young  in  due  time ;  and  thus  brood  after  brooa  is  produced, 
even  to  the  seventh  generation  or  more,  without  the  appearance  or  intermixture,  throughout 
the  whole  season,  of  a  single  male.  This  extraordinary  propagation  ends  in  the  autumn 
with  a  birth  of  a  brood  of  males,  which  in  due  time  acquire  wings,  and  pair ;  eg^s  are  then 
laid  by  the  females,  and  with  the  death  of  these  winged  individuals,  which  soon  loUows,  the 
noe  becomes  extinct  for  the  season." 

The  eggs  are  not  destroyed  by  cold  or  wet ;  and  drought  is  favorable  for  the 
midtiplication  of  those  lice  born  in  the  summer,  and  wet  unfavorable.  Hence 
their  rapid  increase  in  droughts.  The  effect  of  the  attack  of  these  lice  on  the 
hop-vines  is  thus  described  in  Morton's  Gjcjopssdia  of  Agriculture : 

"When  the  first  attack  of  these  upon^the  hops  is  severe,  and  early  in  the  season,  the  growth 
of  the  plant  is  commonly  stopped  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks.  If  the  attack  be 
late— that  is,  about  midsummer,  or  afterward — the  bine  has  then  attained  so  much  strength 
that  it  struggles  on  against  the  blight  to  its  disadvantage,  and  the  result  is  a  total  failure  of 
the  crop  at  last ;  for  tne  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  fruit-branches  being  already  formed,  there  is 
no  chance  of  recoveiy.  At  this  time  and  in  this  condition  the  stench  from,  the  hop  planta- 
tion is  most  offensive.  In  an  early  blight,  however,  we  have  manv  instances  recorded  of 
extraordinary  recoveries ;  for  these  insects  are  remarkably  susceptible  of  atmospherical  and 
electrical  changes,  and  on  a  sudden  alteration  of  the  weather  wo  have  known  tbem  perish 
bymvriads  in  a  ni^ht.  The  condition  of  a  plant  is  never  hopeless,  however  severe  the 
attack  may  be,  provided  there  is  time  for  it  to  put  forth  its  lateral  or  fructifying  branches." 

The  progress  and  termination  of  the  attack  by  the  lice,  when  severe,  is  thus 
described  in  the  same  work : 

"Their  multiplication  is  so  rapid  that  the  leaves  become  so  thickly  covered  as  scarcely  to 
aDow  a  pin  to  be  thrust  between  them.  They  quickly  abstract  the  juices  of  the  bine,  so 
diat  the  leaves  assume  a  sickly  brown  hue,  and  curl  up,  and  the  bine  itself  ceases  to  gruw, 
and  falls  firom  the  pole,  the  lice  continuing  till  they  perish  for  want. of  food;  and  thus*, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  favorable  change,  the  crop  is  destrojjed,  and  the  grower  may 
often  consider  himself  fortunate  if  the  plant  recover  a  due  amount  of  vitality  to  produce  a 
crop  in  the  following  year. 

''When  atmospherical  change  occurs,  the  lice  die  off  by  thousands  in  a  day.  As  the^  die 
they  ttim  a  brown  color.  The  first  incfication  of  a  favorable  change  is  the  clustering  of  the 
lice  to  the  extremities  of  the  bines  and  branches.  This  fact  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  since, 
to  all  but  close  and  accurate  observers  of  the  hop  plant,  the  outward  appeartvnce  is  the 
reverse  of  a  favorable  change;  for  the  small  leaves  and  heads  of  the  bines  are  densely 
covered  Mrith'lico  But  while  the  lice  are  thus  gathering  in  countless  myriads  at  the 
extremities^  apparently  threatening  the  utter  destruction  of  the  plant,  the  largo  leaves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bine  and  the  leaves  of  the  branches  next  the  stem  are  becoming  clean.  At 
this  clustering  period  the  lice  evidently  cease  to  suck  the  juices  of  the  plant ;  for  the  attentive 
observer  will  perceive  the  bine  resuming  its  erect  position,  and  recommencing  its  upward 

Sowth,  though  still  covered  with  lice.  At  this  crisis  they  usually  disappear  altogetbcr  in 
e  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  the  plants  should  be  liberally  rewarded^  if  not 
lavisUjf  stimulated  unJth  manure,  there  being  no  danger  of  over-manuring  under  such  circum- 
stances, 

"The  best  manure  to  be  employed  in  these  cases  is  guano,  at  the  rate  of  450  to  900  pounds 
per  acre.  The  ground  should  be  continually  stirred,  but  this  stimulus  should  nut  bu  given 
until  it  is  certain  the  lice  are  disappearing.*' 

Injurious  insects  are  much  lessened  in  number  by  natural  enemies.  That 
which  is  most  destructive  of  these  lice  is  the  lady-bug,  or,  as  called  in  England, 
the  lady-bird.     Of  thesd  the  work  just  quoted  from  says  : 

"  They,  in  the  first  instance^  destroy  multitudes  of  lice,  a  single  one  killing  eight  or  ten  in 
as  many  minutes ;  and  where  the  lice  are  not  too  numerous,  the  lady-birds  will  clcau  the 
hop  plantations.  But,  generally,  the  lice  have  time  to  deposit  some  of  their  young  on  thr 
undor  side  of  the  leaves  before  their  enemies  attack  them,  especially  if  the  weather  be 
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clouded,  when  the  lady-birds  are  Blu§|^sh  and  inactive.  The  lice  are  seldom  devonred  at 
this  time,  but  the  lady-birds  lay  their  eggs  also  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  nsnallj  in 
clusters  of  about  twenty  each.  These  eggs  adhere  to  the  leaves,  are  yellow  in  color,  and  of 
a  long,  oval  shape;  they  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  progeny  which  creeps  forth  is  the 
"black  nigger**  or  "serpent,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  districts.  They  are  ferocious- 
looking  creatures,  greatly  resembling  in  shape,  though  not  in  size,  the  lizards  of  the  olden 
time.  As  soon  as  they  are  hatched  they  commence  the  work  of  destruction  upon  the  Uoe, 
which  are  their  peculiar  food,  as  the  lice  are  of  their  parents,  the  lady-birds;  and  if  the  lice 
are  not  extremely  numerous,  they  often  succeed  in  clearing  the  plant  of  the  vermin ;  other- 
wise they  devour  them  until  thev  are  literally  gorged  wit^i  food,  and  then,  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  leaves  of  the  hop,  after  remaining  dormant  in  the  larva  state,  they  cast  off  their 
outer  cuticle,  and  are  transformed  into  the  perfect  lady-birds,  when  they  again  pursue  their 
good  work  of  destroying  the  enemies  of  the  hop— consuming  about  thirty  lice  daily." 

We  have  described  the  depredations  of  the  lice,  and  the  good  work  of  the 
lady  bugs,  at  some  length,  that  the  hop-grower  might  see  the  necessity  of  two 
things— 3/?r«^,  having  the  ground  in  the  highest  condition  as  to  richness  and  til- 
lage, that  the  plant  may  be  enabled  to  overcome  the  attack  of  the  lice ;  and,  second, 
that  he  might  see  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  lady-bug,  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  the  beneficial  insects.  The  lice  could  be  destroyed  by  syringing  the  vines 
with  whale-oil  soap-suds,  but  this  remedy  is  too  tedious  for  hop  cultivation. 

2.   The  mould, — ^There  are  various  diseases  to  which  cpmmon  parlance  has 

fiven  this  name,  but  the  one  now  described  is  the  most  fatal  to  the  hop.  These 
isea8es,like  the  lice,  are  parasitic — that  is,  both  exist  upon  the  juices  of  the  hop 
plant,  which,  being  deprived  of  them,  are  blighted.  Hence  the  term  blight  does 
not  designate  the  cause,  but  the  result  of  the  attack  of  the  disease  or  insect. 
Morton's  GyclopsBdia  of  Agriculture  thus  speaks  of  the  disease  now  under  con- 
sideration : 

'*  The  mould  is  a  disease  rather  than  a  blight.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  parasitical  vegetable 
fungus,  usually  generated  in  wet  seasons  and  in  damp  situations.  It  is  of  all  diseases  the 
most  dreaded  by  the  hop-grower,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  known  remedy  for  it,  and  as  it 
steadily  progresses  in  its  attack,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
season,  till  the  crop  is  gathered.  It  often  originates  from  the  negligence  and  inattention  of 
the  cultivator,  and  thus  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  It  is  intiuiately  allied  to,  if  it  be  not 
precisely  the  same  as,  tne  white  mildew  which  we  see  in  hawthorn  hedges,  and  on  rose- 
hushes,  especially  if  the  latter  grow  in  shady  situations.  When  the  mould  appears  to  any 
considerable  extent  Upon  the  hops  so  early  as  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  however 
luxuriant  the  vine  may  then  appear,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  crop  worth  picking.  Dampness 
and  a  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  light  seem  to  be  the  predisposing  cause  of  mould, 
and  thus  we  often  see  it  emanate  from  wild  hops,  which  are  carelessly  allowed  to  grow  in 
neighboring  hedges.  As  soon  as  this  violent  disease  appears,  it  spreads  in  every  direction 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  diminishing  in  intensity  as  the  distance  increases  from  the  centre 
of  mischief.  It  is  first  noticeable  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  as  a  white  speck,  not  larger 
than  a  small  pin's  head,  the  spot  increasing  in  size  till  it  attains  the  diameter  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch ;  below  this  white  spot,  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf|  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing, indentation,  which  renders  this  incipient  indication  of  mould  unmistakable.  From  the 
spots  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  the  seeds  of  this  parasitical  fungus,  as  we  imagi^^o  it  to  be,  are 
blown  in  all  directions,  and  the  minuteit  particle  of  this  white  dust  when  it  settles  on  another 
leaf  in  a  few  days  becomes  a  minute  speck  of  mould.  Each  new  spot  then  propagates  the 
disease,  and  thus  we  perceive  this  vegetable  pestilence  advances  with  fearful  rapidity  of  geo- 
metrical progression,  and  if  the  season  be  damp,  acre  after  acre  falls  a  victim  to  the  attack, 
which  often  originates  from  sheer  inattention." 

Mould  spreads  fastest  in  warm,  damp  weather.  It  commences  near  the  ground, 
and  tl^erefore  great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  frequent  pulling  o£F  of  the 
suckers,  as  they  sprout  through  the  hill  in  the  summer  months.  Every  spotted  • 
leaf  should  be  destroyed.  And  here  we  now  see  the  necessity  of  making  such 
selection  of  the  site  of  the  hop  plantation  as  will  secure  a  free  access  of  air  and 
sunlight,  for  dryness  is  a  check  to  this  disease. 

SOIL  AND  MANURB. 

The  soil  and  manure  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  hop  may  be  deter- 
mined by  analysis,  and  the  genend  character  of  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The 
roots  of  the  hop  penetrate  deeply  and  widely,  and  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
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drought.  In  a  climate  of  extremes,  like  onrs,  this  drought  must  be  guatded 
against,  and  this  can  best  be  done  bj  having  a  large  portion  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  attracts  and  retains  moisture. 
It  should  be  broken  up  deeplj,  and  always  kept  thoroughly  pulverized.  It 
should  be  deep,  that  the  lower  roots  may  sustain  the  moisture  of  the  plant  in 
drought;  and  it  should  be  well  pulverized,  for  in  such  a  condition  of  the  soil  air 
cannot  dry  it  deeply,  because  it  does  not  crack  and  admit  large  amounts  of  heat, 
and  the  subsoil  moisture  rises  higher  between  fine  particles  of  loose  soil.    This 

Slant  is  a  great  exhauster,  both  by  reason  of  the  thorough  summer  cultivation 
emanded,  and  by  what  it  abstracts  from  the  soil.    An^ysis  shows  this;  and 
the  following  is  an  English  analysis  of  the  hop : 


Percentage  of  ash  calculated  on  dry  substance . 
Composition  of  the  ashes. 


Silica 

Chloride  of  sodium . . . 
Chloride  of  potasium. 

Soda 

Poteeh 

Lime ................ 

Magnesia 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphoric  add 

Carbonic  acid 


Total. 


AKALYSIS  OF  THE  HOP. 


Hops. 


9.00 


19.16 

0.74 
8.96 


31.70 
9.59 
4.80 
0.68 
5.10 

17.33 
1.92 


Leaves. 


21.94 


22.35 
3.12 
2.29 


13.13 

30.78 
4.84 
0.19 
1.89 
9.33 

12.04 


99.96 


Bine. 


7.28 


9.99 

2.63 

15.35 


17.60 

23.91 

3.77 

0.80 

2.33 

11.69 

11.92 


99.99 


OP   WHEAT   AND 
WHEAT  STRAW. 


Wheat 


1.27 


9.05 
23.72 

2.81 
13.03 


0.24 
49.81 


Straw. 


65. 3S 


0.16 

13.44 

6.70 

3.82 


5.82 

3.07 


In  this  table  the  analysis  of  wheat  is  given  also  as  a  comparison,  because  it  is 
eoneeded  that  good  wheat  lands  may  be  made  good  hop  land^.  Silica  in  larger 
qaantities  is  taicn  from  the  soil  by  the  hop  when  the  straw  of  both  crops  is 
retomcd  to  it.  Both  have  nearly  the  same  amount  of  potash  and  soda ;  bat  the 
hop  has  much  more  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  much  less  magnesia  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  aggregate  pounds  per  acre  do  not  differ  materially  in  these 
crops,  estimating  the  number  of  pounas  of  hops  at  900  per  acre,  and  of  wheat 
at  15  hushels,  equal  to  900  pounas.  % 

The  chief  difference  is  in  silica,  lime,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Hence  it  follows 
that  gypsiun,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  would  be  a  beneficial  manure  for  hop  grounds, 
because  it  is  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  composed  of  lime  32.56,  sulphuric  acid 
46.51,  water  20.93.  Its  best  mode  of  application  would  be  on  clover  after  it  has 
commenced  its  soring  growth,  for  in  this  way  it  would  add  much  to  the  vege- 
table matter  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  its  lime  and  sulphur.  The  crop  of*  clover 
should,  of  course  be  turned  under. 

The  English  regard  lime  as  of  much  importance,  B^i  Mr.  Manwaring  recom- 
mends a  mixture  of  barn-yard  manure,  muck,  and  **  a  good  quantity  of  lime." 
If  the  soil  requires  manuring  and  deepening,  this  should  first  be  done  by  the 
gypsmn-dressed  clover  turned  under  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches.  When  broken 
up  to  plant  the  hop  roots,  it  should  be  subsoiled  an  additional  depth  of  eight 
inches.  Trenching  with  llie  spade  is  a  useless  waste  of  labor  where  the  plough 
can  be  used,  and  hops  should  not  be  planted  where  it  cannot;  for,  as  the  hop 
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demands  a  loose,  deep  soil,  it  would  soon,  except  in  oertain  localitiesy  be  washed 
away  on  hill-sides. 

Barn-yard  manure  should  always  be  applied  during  the  cultivation  of  the  crop, 
and  even  before,  if  the  soil  is  not  rich.  In  Great  Britain  alluvial  soils  are  re- 
garded as  excellent;  and  clay  soils,  especially,  if  tenacious,  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  for  a  plant  so  deeply  rooted  as  the  hop  should  not  have  its  lower  roots 
imbedded  in  standing  water. 

The  character  of  the  soil  best  suited  to  the  hop  may  be  inferred  from  what 
is  said  of  it  as  found  best  in  Great  Britain:  "The  hop,"  says  Mr.  Man  waring, 
''  delights  in  the  richest  lands ;  a  deep  mould  and  light ;  if  mixed  with  sand,  the 
better ;  a  black  garden  mould  beine  excellent  for  it.  Hops  cannot  be  cultivated 
to  advantage,  except  on  strong  ridi  land  of  considerable  depth  of  soil,  which 
must  be  constantly  manured,  or  otherwise  little  benefit  is  to  be  expected." 
The  climate  of  England  is  a  moist  one  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  subject  to  our  extremes  of  heat  and  drought.  Our  soils,  then, 
should  be  deeper,  with  less  of  barn*yard  manure,  and  more  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  has  a  twofold  action.  Vegetable  matter  acts  not  only  as  a  manure,  but 
also  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  shields  the  subsoil  moisture  from  evapora- 
tion by  our  hot  burning  suns. 

THB  LOCATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  BOP  GROUNDS. 

In  speaking  of  mouldy  the  necessity  of  having  the  grounds  well  exposed  to 
drying  and  airy  winds  was  shown.  It  should  also  be  expos^  to  the  sun. 
Hence,  low,  damp  situations  should  be  avoided.  If  the  ground  is  inclined  to  be 
heavy,  as  our  clays  generally  are,  especially  if  it  is  a  yellowish  clay,  and  not  a 
red,  then  the  grounds  should  be  well  drained.  The  red  clays  are  usually  drier, 
having  lees  cJumina  and  more  small  gravel.  If  the  grounds  lie  towards  the 
bottom  of  a  slope,  it  would  be  well  to  guard  theih  by  a  deep  ditch,  so  that 
neither  the  heavy  rains  on  the  slope,  nor  its  drainings  under  the  top  soil,  could 
be  carried  into  the  hop  grounds.  The  situation  should  also  be  free  from  heavy 
winds,  and  especially  guarded  against  those  strong-blowing  winds  which  attend 
the  storms  of  hot  weather.  They  mostly  blow  from  the  west,  and  hence  a 
southeastern  slope,  with  corresponding  high  lands,  should  be  selected.  But  .no 
protection  of  this  kind  must  be  regarded,  at  the  expense  of  thorough  ventilation 
of  the  grounds.  « 

The  general  management  of  the  hop-grounds  should  have  in  view  the  sus- 
taining of  their  fertilitfy.  The  table  of  the  analysis  of  the  leaves  and  bines 
shows  the  large  amoifnt  of  silica,  chloride  of  potassium,  potash,  lime,  phosphoric 
and  carbonic  acids  in  them.  These,  then,  should  be  returned  to  the  soil,  and  this 
can  most  advantageoadly  be  done  by  ploughing  them  under.  This  ploughing 
in  should  be  done  in  the  fall,  withTsome  composts  added.  And  these  composts 
should  be  varied  from  year  to  year.  **In  practice,"  says  Mr.  Morton,  in  his 
Oyclopsedia  of  Agriculture,  "  the  best  informed  hop-growers  have  found  it  de-  . 
sirable  to  obtain  a  mixture  of  manures  in  the  soil^  which  is  most  readily  accom- 
plished by  varying  the  form  of  manuring  every  year."  Our  own  experience 
corroborates  this  view,  and  we  would  recommend  its  continuance  till  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  on  the  subject  is  attained;  fur  by  this  practice  the  deficient 
ingredients  of  one  year's  dressing  will  probably  be  compensated  by  the  super- 
abundance of  the  next. 

Belonging  to  the  general  management  of  the  grounds  is  the  question  of  re- 
moving the  earth  immediately  around  the  roots  of  the  vines,  and  substituting 
other  soils.  In  Great  Britain,  under  proper  cultivation,  the  hop  will  produce 
good  crops  for  twenty  years.  "  No  rule,"  says  Mr.  Morton,  "can  be  given  for 
the  length  of  time  during  which  hops  can  be  successfully  grown  upon  the  same 
soiL    This  must  be  ascertained  by  actual  experience ;  but  we  may  state,  gener- 
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allyy  ihat  haps  grow  best  on  a  new  soil,  all  other  circumstances  being  eqaal, 
&c  Ordinary  land  should  be  changed  once  in  ten  or  twenty  years.  The 
durability  of  the  hop  plant  is  very  great,  when  growing  upon  congenial 
soil,  with  careful  cultivation.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  particular 
plantations ;  we  have  one,  however,  in  our  possession,  which  has  not  been  re- 
planted for  at  least  150  years,  and  it  is  as  flourishing  as  ever."  He  also  men- 
tions one  that  had  been  in  uninterrupted  cultivation  for  fully  300  years. 

These  statements  show  the  longevity  of  the  hop  plant.  How  far  plants 
leave  in  tli,e  soil  an  excrementitious  matter  unfavorable  to  their  own  growth,  is 
a  question  not  at  all  settled,  but  many  facts  indicate  that  some  of  them  do  to  a 
great  extent.  That  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  hop  plant  would  be  increased 
by  an  occasional  change  of  the  soil  in  immediate  contact  with  its  roots,  is  cer- 
tain, from  the  high  cultivation  it  demands,  and  the  active  and  powerful  manures 
it  needs  to  overcome  the  attacks  of  its  enemies  and  diseases.  Portions  of  this 
soil  might,  then,  be  advantageously  changed,  and  this  could  be  dond  by  rupning 
as  deep  a  farrow  with  the  plough,  and  as  near  to  the  roots  as  possible,  and  haul- 
ing rich  soils  or  composts  to  fill  it  up,  or  taking  the  soil  from  the  middle  of  the 
alleys  and  shpvelling  it  into  these  furrows,  thus  rotating,  as  it  were,  the  soil 
from  the  hills  to  the  middle  of  the  alleys. 

CULTIVATION  OP  THE  HOP  PLANT. 

.Supposing  the  ground  to  have  been  properly  prepared  for  setting  out  the 
plants,  and  that  they  have  been  grown  one  season  from  the  slip,  the  first  step  is 
to  determine  the  number  of  plants  to  the  acre.  The  width  of  the  hills,  in 
Oreat  Britain,  varies  according  to  the  varieties  of  the  hop — the  stronger  growing 
ones  requiring  more  room.  From  six  to  eight  feet  square  is  the  customary  dis- 
tances, and  in  the  United  States  seven  feet  is  the  usual  distance.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  plants  required  for  the  distances  named : 

6  feet 1,  236  plants. 

6  feet6  inches 1,060      " 

7  feet 888      " 

7  feet  6  inches. 795      « 

8  feet 695      " 

By  having  a  white  rag  or  other  conspicuous  object  on  the  chain  or  measuring 
cord  at  the  distances  desired  to  form  the  hills,  the  places  to  set  the  stakes  will 
be  more  readily  indicated.  These  stakes  should  be  of  sufficient  height  to  correct 
the  range  by. 

Mafe  and  female  plante. — ^The  sexe^  of  the  hop  plant  are  not  united  in  the 
same  plant,  but  some  are  male  and  others  female.  Since  the  sexual  relation  of 
the  strawberry  plants  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  United  States, 
the  importance  of  having  some  male  plants  in  9he  hop  grounds  will  be  generally 
admitted.  The  male  flower  grows  in  a  loose  panicle,  whilst  the  female  flower 
is  compact,  like  the  cone  of  the  pine  tree.  Hop  seeds  produce  plants,  but  as 
they  are  like  fruit  seeds,  producing  varieties  of  quite  different  qualities,  the  hop 
plants  should  be  multiplied  by  slips  from  a. well  known  and  approved  variety. 

Although  most  of  American  farmers  have  some  knowledge  of  the  importance 
of  having  enough  male  among  the  female  plants  to  fertilize  them,  yet  this  im- 
portance is  so  peculiar  in  the  hop  that  some  special  reference  to  it  is  necessary. 

At  the  base  of  each  scale  or  leaf  of  the  female  blossom  of  the  hop  there  is  a 
flower,  in  which  is  the  germ  of  the  seed.  As  this  seed  matures  the  scales  grow 
larger,  and  are  covered  with  resinous  aromatic  balls,  called  IvpuHne.  These  are 
the  fine  yellow  powder  of  the  hop,  and  contain  that  bitter  principle  which  ren- 
ders the  hop  so  valuable  in  preserving  and  flavoring  malt  liquors.  This  bitter 
principle  is  stronger  or  more  delicately  flavored  in  some  varieties  of  the  hop  thau 
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in  others,  and  in  praportion  as  the  seed  is  fiillj  developed.  This  feraale  blossom 
is  vitalized  by  the  pollen  of  the  male  plant.  **  Though  the  pollen,"  says  an 
English  writer,  "from  its  extreme  lightness,  can  be  wafted  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  some  seeds  in  each  cone  may  be  so  fertilized,  yet  it  would  be  weli 
to  rear  a  number  of  the  male  plants  among  the  others,  or  along  the  hedges  of 
the  hop  gardens,  to  insure  the  fertilization  of  all  the  seeds.  A  bushel  of  hops 
collected  from  plants  of  the  fourth  year,  raised  from  seed,  weighed  36  pounds, 
there  being  male  plants  near ;  a  second  instance,  where  the  plants  were  raised 
from  cuttings,  weighed  35  pounds;  while  a  bushel,  grown  in  a  garden  where 
the  male  plants  were  always  eradicated,  weighed  only  22  pounds.  Besides  the 
greater  quantity  of  hops  thus  obtained,  the  aroma  is  much  greater  (the  lujmline, 
on  which  the  aroma  depends,  is  considered  by  Blanche  to  be  the  unappropriated 
pollen  dust  which  has  alighted  on  the  scales  of  the  females)  and  the  strength  of 
the  bitter  much  greater." 

On  this  point  Mr.  Rouse  says : 

"  It  is  necessary  that  a  small  number  of  the  male  plants  should  be  interspersed  among 
the  others,  in  order  to  ^ve  that  energy  and  vitality  to  the  seed  which  is  essential  to  the  per* 
fection  of  the  crop.  It  due  care  is  taken  in  thui  particular,  a  seed  will  b^  found  at  the 
bottom  of  each  petal  of  the  blossom  possessed  of  a  most  pungent  aromatic  flavor.  Atten- 
tion to  this  particular  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  insure  flavor  and  character  to  the  product  of 
the  plant,  giving  it  that  fine  aromatic  bitter  which  is  most  desirable,  and  which  it  will  not 
otherwise  be  possessed  of,  the  petal  or  leaf  of  the  blossom  containing  comparatively  bnt 
little  of  the  astri'ngent  quality  of  the  hop.  This  consideration  is  one  which  I  apprehend 
is  too  freauently  overlooked  b^  the  inexperienced  cultivator,  who  sometimes  rejects  the  male 
piants  as  oarren,  to  the  great  injury  of  nis  crop." 

He  recommends  one  male  plant  to  fifty  female. 

In  selecting  the  varieties  of  the  hop  to  plant,  two  things  are  regarded  in  Great 
Britain — the  flavor  and  the  time  of  maturing.  The  strong  growers  are  usually- 
the  largest  bearers,  but  have  not  that  delicacy  of  aroma  that  is  found  in  smaller 
and  less  prolific  varieties.  In  large  plantations,  where  the  picking  season  shonld 
bft  long,  such  varieties  ore  selected  as  will  give  different  times  of  maturity. 

Mr.  Manwaring  says : 

'*!  would  advise  nlantersto  be  particular  in  the  sort  of  sets  thev  intend  to  use.  It  is 
advisable  to  have  dinerent  sorts,  as  in  an  unfavorable  year  some  kinus  are  more  hardy,  and 
can  stand  the  severity  of  the  weather  better  than  others.  There  is  also  another  advantage: 
in  a  plantation  of  twenty  or,  thirty  acres  and  upwards  (in  the  United  States,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  a  much  less  number)  it  is  advisable  to  have  about  four  or  five  acres  planted 
with  an  early  sort,  such  as  Jones's,  Mathon's^  or  Cooper's  Whites,  which  as  soon  as  quite 
ripe  should  be  gathered  in,  if  within  five  or  six  davs  tne  better.  Then  Goldman's  and  the 
Grapes,  which  is  a  later  description  of  hop.  The  Cholegate  are  a  smaller  and  late  hop,  hot 
fetch  a  good  price  in  the  market.  The  set^  I  would  recommend  are  the  Kent  Cholegates, 
Canterbufy  Goldings,  Jones's,  Mayfield  Grapes,  Mathon  and  Cooper's  Whites." 

Planting. — In  preparing  to  plant,  it  is  best  to  bed  in  the  spring  the  neces* 
sary  sets,  for  by  the  fall  they  will  have  attained  a  year's  growth,  and  whether 
they  ^re  set  out  in  the  &11,  or  in  the  following  spring,  it  will  be  so  much  time 

fained.    Then  they  are  more  certain  to  grow,  will  require  a  less  number  in  the 
ill,  and  give  much  less  trouble  during  the  first  year's  growth  after  being 
planted. 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  usual  to  plant  in  raised  hills.  But  there  the  climate  is 
moist ;  here  the  extreme  droughts  dry  them  too  much.  Hence,  level  cultivation, 
generally,  has  superseded  hill  cultivation,  and  the  hop  plant  should  not  be  an 
exception.  In  setting  the  plants,  manure  should  not  be  put  in  the  hill,  espe- 
cially new,  unfermented  bam -yard  manure,  but  a  richer  soil  might  be  added,  if 
the  ground  is  not  in  sufficient  condition.  The  roots  of  the  sets  should  be  spread 
out  carefully ;  good,  fine  mould  put  around  them,  the  soil  pressed  £rmly,  and 
the  earth  heaped  over  them. 

T/ie  number  and  length  of  th^  poles, — ^Each  hill  should  have  two  poles.  In 
England,  the  number  is  determined  by  the  kind  of  hop.     The  Farnham  Oanter- , 
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bary  white  bines  and  the  Goldings  are  strong  growers,  and  require  large  poles — 
horn  14  io  20  feet  long.  The  Grape  varieties  are  smaller,  and  need  poles  not 
exceeding  10  to  14  feet  in  length.  The  Oyclopeedia  of  Agriculture,  as  to  the 
number  of  poles  in  Great  Britain  to  the  hill,  says :  **  When  there  are  about 
1,200  hills  on  an  acre,  and  the  poles  all  18  feet  long  and  upwards,  we  should 
recommend  ttm  to  each  hill,  with  16  feet  poles,  every  third  nill  to  have  three ; 
with  14  feet,  alternately  two  and  three  poles  ;  with  12  feet  poles,  three  \o  each 
hilL"  But  in  this  country,  where  ground  is  not  so  valuable  as  in  England,  a 
leeaer  number  should  be  used,  that  more  air  and  sunlight  may  be  allowed,  to 
lessen  the  evil  of  mould>  and  give  greater  vigor  to  the  plant  when  held  back  by 
the  aphis. 

The  poles  should  be  sharpened  with  a  regular  taper,  and  holes  for  them  made 
by  a  heavy  crowbar ;  and  when  two  are  in  a  hill  they  should  be  about  a  foot 
apart,  the  tops  inclining  somewhat  apart,  to  give  more  room  to  each  top,  and 
prevent  the  branches  from  intertwining.  The  strongest  poles  should  be  selected 
for  the  outside,  especially  for  that  part  of  the  plantation  most  exposed  to  heavy 
winds. 

In  the  spring  the  number  of  bines  to  each  pole  is  selected.  These  should 
not  be  more  than  two ;  but  it  is  best  when  the  wire-worm  is  apprehended  to 
reserve  two  more  against  their  depredations,  and  until  danger  to  them  is  past. 

The  bine  should  be  fastened  to  the  poles,  as  then:  growth  advances,  with 
woollen  yarn ;  and  it  is  best  when  tinravelled  from  a  stocking,  as  it  is  more 
elastic.     Women  and  children  can  do  this  work. 

Tillage, — ^The  grounds  should  be  kept  free  of  weeds  or  grass,  and  the  hills 
almost  level.  The  bines  should  be  supported  the  first  season  on  small  poles,  so 
that  their  better  growth  may  be  encouraged. 

In  the  spring  following  the  grounds  should  be  well  and  deeply  broken  up  as 
eoon  as  the  soil  is  in  a  proper  condition.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  do  this 
when  it  is  too  wet.  The  furrow  should  be  thrown  from  the  hill,  and  the  hUl 
itself  carefully  weeded  and  pulverized,  either  with  the  cultivator  or  the  hoe. 
The  land  should  be  levelled  in  the  subsequent  plonghings  with  the  cultivator. 
No  better  general  directions  can  be  given  than  to  say  that  the  hop  should  re- 
ceive equal  cultivation  with  the  corn.  A  clean,  mellow  soil  must  be  maintained. 
How  to  do  this  will  require  a  less  or  greater  labor,  accQrding  to  the  season,  and 
the  cultivation  will  be  modified  by  it.  Sometimes  the  cultivator  is  all  thait  is 
needed  after. the  first  breaking  up  ;  at  other  tiines,  when  heavy,  soaking  rains 
have  compacted  the  soil^  it  will  be  necessary  to  again  loosen  it  with  the  bull- 
tongue. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  use  of  limq  for  the  hop.  If  the  soil  is^deficient 
in  it,  quicklime  should  be  spread  over  the  grounds  and  harrowed  in,  or  covered 
with  ^e  cultivator.  In  subsequent  years  ammoniacal  manures,  as  the  superphos- 
phates or  guano,  may  be  used,  and  should  be,  if  the  bines  have  been  attacked  by 
the  lice.  These  should  be  placed  around  the  hills  and  hoed  in.  The  quantities 
ihoold  be  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them ;  and  this  must  be  determined 
by  the  general  richness  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  severity  of  the  attack  of  the  lice. 
Bat  in  England  as  high  as  112  pounds  of  phosphates,  or  336  pounds  of  guano, 
have  been  used  per  acre. 

Every  operation  demanded  by  the  season  should  be  performed  in  due  time ; 
and  the  more  unfavorable  the  season  is,  the  more  cheerfully  should  be  the  labor 
given;  for,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  hop,  more  than  in  all  other  crops,  is  the 
proverb  true  that  "  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  ri^h.''  ''  In  such  years," 
says  Mr.  Man  waring,  **  it  will  far  better  requite  the  labor  bestowed,  yielding  a 
better  price,  by  reason  of  their  scarcity,  than  in  fraitful  years,  when  almost 
every  ground  produces  hopd.  Industry  and  ingenuity  are  most  encouraged  and 
bc8t  rewarded  at  such  times,  but  ignorance  and  sloth  come  off  with  loss." 
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PICKING,  DRYING,   AND   PACKING. 

1.  Picking. — ^Althon^h  it  has  been  often  said  that  "  a  September  wind  should 
not  blow  on  the  hop*' — meaning  tliat  the  picking  should  be  done  before  the  be- 
ginning of  that  month — ^yet,  usually,  the  harvesting  of  this  crop  does  not  com- 
mence until  about  the  first  of  September.  YThen  the  hops  begin  to  change  their 
color  from  ^een  to  brown,  and  emit  a  fragrant  odor,  they  are  ripe.  Mr.  Bouse 
Bays  that  the  hop  should  be  in  full  perfection  before  it  is  picked,  and  this  is 
known  when  the  seed  has  changed  from  a  bright  straw-color  to  a  pale  brown, 
and  emits  a  fragrant  smell.  But  the  most  perfect  descnption  of  the  ripeness 
that  demands  immediate  picking  we  find  in  Morton's  Cyclopedia : 

**  A  hop,**  he  says,  **  maybe  considered  ripe  yrhen  it  becomes  hard  and  crisp  to  the  touch ; 
when  the  extreme  petal  projects  in  a  [prominent  manner  at  the  tip  of  the  hop ;  when  the 
color  is  changed  from  a  hght  silvery  green  to  a  deep  pnmrose  or  yellow ;  and  when  on  open- 
ing the  flower  the  cuticle  of  the  seeds  is  of  a  norple  color,  and  the  kernel  or  seed  it«elf  hard, 
like  a  nut.  Even  after  the  hop  has  attained  a  lightish  brown  G|>lor  no  real  injury  to  its 
quality  will  have  accrued,  and,  for  many  purposes,  such  hops  are  most  esteemed  in  the 
market;  but,  after  the  hops  generally  attain  a  aark  brown  hue,  a  great  loss,  both  in  quality 
and  weight,  will  be  sustained.** 

It  is  better  to  begin  early  than  late  in  picking;  but  care  must  be  observed 
lest  the  picking  may  commence  too  early.  When  in  a  proper  stage  of  ripeness, 
four  pounds  of  undried  hops  will  make  one  of  dry,  and  five  pounds,  scarcely 
ripe,  are  required  to  make  one  when  dried.  The  hop,  then,  it  will  be  seen,  does 
not  admit  of  a  lengthened  harvest,  and  hence  the  hop-grower  should  timely  secure 
all  necessary  aid ;  and  that  aid,  when  promised,  under  no  circumstances  should 
fail,  as  it  so  often  does,  in  the  harvesting  of  other  crops. 

As  to  the  picking  itself,  we  cannot  add  to' what  Mr.  Bouse  has  said: 

'*  The  hops  are  commonly  picked  in  large  boxes,  containing  from  twenty-four  to  forty 
bushels.  These  boxes  are  divided  lengthwise  by  a  thin  partition,  and  then  subdivided  into 
quarters.  They  are  raised  a  little  from  the  ground,  and  have  handles  at  the  ends  to  facilitate 
tneir  removal  from  place  to  place,  as  may  be  desirable.  One  man  and  four  girls  are  allowed 
to  each  box.  Each  girl  deposits  the  hops  she  picks  in  her  own  division  of  the  box.  An  in- 
dustrious hand  can  pick  twenty  bushels  in  a  day  without  difficulty.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  man  to  supply  the  boxes  with  poles,  which  he  raises  from  the  ground  as  needed,  cutting 
the  vines  about  a  foot  high ;  to  see  that  the  picking  is  properly  done,  to  remove  the  empty 
poles,  dear  them  of  the  vines,  and  stack  them  in  a  systematic  manner.  In  picking,  the 
nops  should  be  kept  free  from  stems  and  leaves,  and  all  blasted  or  immature  ones  should  be 
rejected.  The  boxes  should  be  emptied  at  least  once  a  day ;  at  all  events,  no  hops  should 
be  lefHn  them  over  night.** 

2.  Drying, — It  will  be  seen  that  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  hops  are 
water,  i^o  large  an  amount  in  so  much  bulk,  and  to  which  the  air  penetrates, 
demands  that  the  drying  should  at  once  follow  the  picking,  or  heating  and  fer- 
mentation, when  in  bulk,  will  speedily  follow.  The  picking  cannot,  therefore, 
be  in  advance  of  the  operations  of  the  dry-hoiise. 

It  is  not  intended  to  give  a  minute  description  of  the  dry-house,  nor  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  constructing  it.  The  following  general  description  by  Mr. 
Bouse  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  article : 

**  The  hop-house,  or  kiln,  should  be  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  hops  to  be 
cured,  so  that  they  may  n«t  accumulate  on  hand.  To  avoid  this,  it  will  generally  be  ucces- 
sarv  to  kei^p  the  kiln  heated  both  day  and  night.  It  is  commonly  built  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  of  two  stories,  the  lower  part  being  occupied  by  the  kiln  and  the  press-room,  and  the 
upper  part  by  the  drying-Hoor  over  the  kiln,  and  by  a  room  of  about  an  equal  size  for  storin^^ 
the  dried  hops,  which  will  of  course  be  over  the  press-room.  Kilns  are  sometimes  built  ot 
bricks  or  stono,  of  a  circular  ^rm,  with  a  round  opening  in  the  apex  of  the  roof,  surmounted 
bv  a  movable  cowl,  or  swinging  ventilator,  to  enable  the  vapor  of  the  drying  hops  to  escape 
easily.  If  the  building  is  of  wood,  the  sides  of  the  kiln  should  be  lined  with  bnck-work, 
or  thoroughly  lathed  and  plastered.  It  i?  found  to  be  most  convenient  and  economical  to 
heat  it  with  sU)ves,  from  two  to  four  of  which  will  be  necessary,  according  to  tho  size  of  the 
kiln.  The  dryiug-floor  should  be  ton  feet  from  the  ground,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of* 
scorching  the  hops  in  drying.    This  floor  is  formed  of  slats  about  one  and  a  half  inch  in 
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width,  and  tbe  same  distance  from  each  other.  These  are  covered  with  a  strong  coarse  cloth, 
of  open  texture,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  free  transmission  of  the  heated  air  from  the  kiln  below. 
Tlie  dryinff-room  shool^  be  of  comfortable  height  for  a  perpoa  to  work  in  it,  and  the  sides 
should  be  lathed  and  plastered,  that  there  may  be  no  irregularity  of  the  heat  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  room  during  high  winds.  A  good  ventilator  should  be  provided  in  the  roof,  as 
described  above.  Opemngs  should  be  left  in  the  walls  near  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  to  admit 
fresh  air  from  without,  the  draught  to  be  regulated  by  means  of  flues,  or  sliding  doors.  The 
cloth  for  the  drying-floor  should  be  well  stretched  over  the  slats  and  firmly  nailed.  On  this 
floor  the  hops  are  spread  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The  proper  thickness  will  de- 
pend somewhat  on  the  condition  of  the  hops ;  if  they  are  very  full  of  moisture,  they  should 
be  laid  on  quite  thia;  but  if  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  in  fine  weather,  a  depth  of  ten 
inches  will  be  allowed." 

The  chi^f  point  in  the  construction  of  the  dry-house  is  to  maintain  a  strong 
current  of  air  through  the  hops,  that  the  evaporated  moisture  may  be  carried 
rapidly  out  of  the  building,  dse  its  accumulation  would,  by  its  condensation, 
prevent  the  drying  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  hops. 

"  The  great  object,"  says  Mr.  Morton,  "with  the  hop-drier  is  to  get  rid  of  the  condensed 
vapor  from  the  green  hops  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  dry-houses  should  be  so  con- 
stmcted  as  to  effect  this  object  perfectly:  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  hops  should  be  dried 
by  eurrents  of  heated  air  passing  rapidly  through  them,  and  not  by  radiation  of  heat.  This  is 
a  distinction  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  success  is  entirely  dependent  upon  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  former  principle.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  eflect,  the  space  above  the  hops 
must  be  kept  hot,  and  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  kiln  cold,  whereby  the  greater  density  of  tne 
cold  air  will  force  the  rarified  air  above,  carrying  with  it  the  vapor  from  the  hop9,  through 
the  aperture  or  cowls  upon  the  summit  of  the  building.  To  aia  this  ascent  of  the  heated 
air  passing  through  the  hops,  a  stream  of  heated  air  is  sometimes  thrown  above  the  hops 
through  a  tube,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  heat  of  the  current  passing  through  the  hops,  and 
giring  it  a  greater  ascending  power." 

Mr.  Rouse  thus  continues  his  directions  for  drying : 

**The  hops  being  spread  as  evenly  as  possible,  the  fires  are  immediatelv  kindled  in  the 
kiln,  and  the  temperature  regulated  to  one  uniform  degree  of  heat.  This,  however,  mav  be 
Quite  high  at  first,  as  there  will  be  at  that  time  but  little  danger  of  scorching  the  hops  if  the 
noor  is  sufficiently  iiigh.  If  the  hops  are  rustv,  or  discolored  from  any  other  cause,  it  is 
usual  to  bum  a  little  sulphur  under  them,  which  will  bring  them  to  a  uniform  appearance. 
This  is  done  as  soon  as  the  hops  are  well  warmed  through,  and  feel  somewhat  moist.  Great 
prejudice  formerly  existed  against  the  .use  of  sulphur  in  drying  hops ;  but  no  objection  is 
now  made  to  it  by  the  brewers,  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  use  of  it  improves  the 
appearance  of  all  hops,  and  that  it  also  facilitates  the  drying. 

^'  During  the  drying  process  the  fires  should  be  kept  up,  and  there  should  be  a  free  supply 
of  fi?esh  air  below,  stzmcient  to  keep  up  a  regular  succession  of  heated  air  ^om  the  kiln,  pass* 
log  through  the  hops  and  out  at  the  ventilator,  carrying  with  it  the  vapor  expelled  from  the 
drying  hops.  This  will  be  found  far  preferable  to  a  still,  dead  heat.  As  soon  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  hops  appears  to  have  felt  the  fire,  the  lower  part  may  be  considered  as  nearlv  drv, 
and  will  rattle  a  little.  The  heap  may  then  be  turned.  Before  this  is  done  the  h«at  should 
be  suffered  to  abate  a  little,  and  increased  again  after  the  turning  is  finished.  I  am  aware 
that  many  do  not  turn  their  hops  while  drying,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  disturbed  at  all  until 
they  are  ready  to  be  removed  from  the  floor.  Still,  the  better  opinion,  I  think,  is  in  favor 
of  turning  as  tending  to  facilitate  the  drying  and  render  it  more  perfect  by  the  more  effectu- 
ally exposing  every  portion  of  the  mass  to  the  action  of  the  heated  current  of  air,  than 
would  DO  the  case  were  they  allowed  to  remain  iCs  at  first  deposited  on  the  floor,  containing 
many  inequalities  in  density  even  when  the  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  their  distribution. 
If  turned  at  the  right  time,  and  in  a  careful  manner,  there  need  be  no  injury  done  to  the 
hops.  When  sufficiently  dried  they  should  be  allowed  to  cool  off  a  little,  if  time  pan  be 
A^rded,  otherwise  there  will  be  great  danger  that  they  will  break  in  moving,  or  a  portion  of 
them  shell  off  and  waste.  Ten  or  twelve  hours  are  required  to  dry  a  kiln  of  hops.  Two 
kilns  may  be  dried  in  twenty-four  hours  bv  keeping  the  heat  up  through  the  night.  A 
twenty-foot  kiln  will  thus  dry  400  bushels  m  a  day,  as  they  come  from  the  vines,  making 
about  750  pounds  of  hops  when  dry." 

So  important  is  the  manner  in  which  the  drying  should  be  done,  that  to  these 
directions  I  add  those  of  Mr.  Manwaring.     After  urging  the  necessity  of  using"" 
Buch  fuel  as  will  keep  up  a  regular  heat,  he  says  : 

"  Let  not  the  heat  slacken,  but  rather  increase  it,  till  the  hops  are  nearly  dried,  lest  the 
moisture  and  sweat  which  the  fire  has  raised  fall  back  and  discolor  the  hops.  For  these 
reasons  chiefly  it  is  that  no  cool  air  should  be  suffered  to  come  into  the  kiln  while  the  hops 
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are  drying.  After  the  hops  have  lain  about  seven,  eight,  or  nine  hours,  hayinff  left  oS  sweat- 
ing, and  leap  up  'wben  beaten  with  a  stick,  then  turn  them  with  a  malt  shoYef  or  scoop  made 
for  that  purpose;  let  them  remain  in  this  situation  for  two  or  three  hours  more,  till  every  hop 
is  equally  dried.  They  must  tiot  be  turned  while  they  sweat,  for  that  will  scorch  and  cause 
them  to  lose  their  color ;  the  fire  nuQr  be  diminished  a  little  before  they  are  turned,  and  re- 
newed again  afterwards :  the  heat  should  be  kept  as  equal  as  possible.  It  may  be  of  service 
to  make  use  of  a  thermometer,  by  marking;  upon  it  tne  decree  of  heat  proper  for  drying 
hops,  as  soon  as  that  degree  is  ascertained  oy  experiment.  Mistakes  are  often  exceedingly 
detrimental  to  the  hops,  and  great  attention  is  required  by  the  drier,  night  and  day,  until 
finished. 

**  When  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  which  is  known  by  the  brittleness  of  the  inner  stalk,  (if 
rubbed  and  it  breaks  short,)  the  $re  should  be  put  out,  and  the  hops  taken  from  the  kiln  into 
the  cooling-room.  Here  they  should  be  spread  out  not  exceeding  twelve  inches  in  deptli,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  will  be  ready  to  bale.  Care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  a  drying  air  &om 
the  cooling-room. " 

3.  Baling, — These  directions  of  Mr.  Rouse  are  brief  and  good : 

**  The  hops  being  dried,  the  next  process  is  to  bale  them.  This  should  not  be  done  immedi- 
ately at\er  tney  are  taken  from  the  kiln,  but  they  should  be  allowed  to  lie  a  few  days  in  the 
store-room  till  they  become  a  little  softened,  otherwise  their  extreme  brittleness  will  cause 
them  to  be  much  broken  in  baling,  and  the  sample  be  thereby  greatly  injured.  The  bales 
should  be  of  a  symmetrical  and  convenient  form,  and  should  contaiti  about  200  pounds. 
They  are  formed  in  a  box  or  bin  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  the  press-room,  of  such  shape 
as  will  give  the  desired  size  and  form.  Across  the  bottom  and  sides  of  this  box  the  baling 
cloth  is  first  laid,  and  the  hops  are  then  let  down  into  it  from  above  and  trodden  down  as 
they  are  dropped  in  until  it  is  filled.  Another  cloth  is  then  carried  over  the  top,  a  follower 
applied,  and  the  screws  of  the  press  turned  down  upon  it  until  the  whole  is  brought  into  a 
compact  mass.  The  box  is  then  taken  apart,  the  cloth  neatly  secured  around  the  bale,  the 
screws  are  run  up,  the  bale  taken  out  and  the  ends  cased,  when  it  may  be  considered  finished, 
and  the  same  process  is  repeated  in  forming  another." 
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PARTICULARLY 

THE  ONION,  THE  CABBAGE,  AND  THE  SQUASH. 


BV  T.  G.  HUNTINGTON,  HADLBY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  raising  of  garden  vegetables  and  small  fruits  is  an  important  and  grow- 
ing interest.  It  concerns  every  man  who  has  a  rood  of  land  for  cultivation,  and 
it  has  much  to  do  with  the  health,  comfort,  and  thrift  of  every  family. in  the 
land.  Although  no  advocate  of  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  we  firmly  believe  that 
a  well-kept  garden,  which  through  the  season  fiimishes  a  good  variety  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  will  be  found  to  lessen  considerably  the  expenses  of  the  family, 
to  secure  its  more  uniform  and  better  health,  as  well  as  to  lubricate  the  ma- 
chinery of  its  life  generally. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  their  importance  in  our  social  and  political 
economy  by  referring  to  some  statistics  of  a  few  of  the  States,  more  particularly 
to  those  of  Massachusetts,  selecting  the  latter  as  in  some  respects  the  more 
striking  example.  In  1860  the  value  of  this  interest  in  all  the  States  was  some- 
thing over  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this.  New  York  represented,  previous 
to  the  last  census,  relatively  the  largest  share,  Massachusetts  the  second,  and 
Now  Jerney  the  third.  Since  that  time  New  Jersey,  owing  to  the  superiority 
of  her  cUmate  for  early  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  the  increasing  stimulus  of  th^ 
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New  York  and  Philadelphia  marketB,  has  taken  >the  second  rank,  and  l^lassa- 
choaetts  the  third.     The  population  of  Massachusetts  in  1850  was  994,514;  in 
1860  it  waa  1,231,066.     The  rate  of  increase  from  1850  to  1S60  was  23.79 
per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  productions  of  her  market  gardens  is  as  follows : 

In  1840  it  was $283,904 

In  1860  it  was m\020 

In  1860  it  was 1,31)7,023 

More  than  doubling  in  every  ten  years.  The  increase  in  the  State  of  New 
York  was  in  nearly  the  same  ratio,  while  in  New  Jersey  it  must  have  been 
larger.  So  it  appears  that  while  our  population  increases  for  the  last  ten 
years  at  the  rate  of  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  productions  of  our 
market  gardens  have  increased  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  in^the  same 
time.  But  the  growing  value  of  this  interest  will  better  be  seen  when  w« 
compare  it  with  some  of  our  other  productions. 
Massachusetts  produced  in  1860  : 

Of  butter  8,297,936  pounds,  which  at  IGJ  cents $1,382,989 

Of  potatoes  3,202,517  bushels,  which  at  33^  csents J, 067,506 

Of  com  2,157,063  bushels,  which  at  75  cents 1,617,798 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  taking  the  three  important  staples  of  butter, 
potatoes,  and  Indian  com,  the  yearly  produce  of  her  market  gardens  exceeds 
that  of  the  two  first  named,  while  it  nearly  equals  that  of  the  latter. 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  The  com  crop  of  Massachusetts,  while  on  the  increase 
from  1840  to  1850,  has  since  that  time  decreased.  The  potato  crop  has  steadily 
declined  since  1840,  while  the  increase  in  the  production  of  butter  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  but  slight.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  is  the  fact  that 
since  1840  the  produce  of  her  market  gardens  has  increased  nearly  five-fold. 
We  are  well  aware  that  these  facts  will  not  apply  to  all  the  States,  perhaps  to 
but  very  few  of  them  to  their  whole  extent;  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
instmctive.  They  show  us  what  direction  our  industry  is  to  take  as  the 
resources  of  the  country  become  further  developed.  While  the  production  of 
grass  and  hay,  and  in  some  sections  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  will  always 
claim  the  chief  place  in  our  regard,  the  produce  of  our  market  gardens  and 
orchards  cannot  fail  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  important  interest,  and  one  of 
daily  increasing  value. 

It  becomes  the  intelligent  farmer,  then,  to  watch  this  tendency,  and  while  he 
is  careful  not  to  run  rashly  into  n«w  experiments,  still  to  be  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  any  opening  in  this  direction;  even  should  he  anticipate  to  some 
extent  the  public  want,  he  can  hardly  be  a  loser  in  the  end. 

Havtng  said  thus  much  on  the  importance  of  vegetable  productions,  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  requisites  for  suctessful  cultivation  may  not  be  out  of 
placel 

One  of  the  first  of  these  is  a  proper  soil.  This  is  what  is  called  a  warm  or 
quick  soil.  It  is  trae  there  are  certain  vegetables  which  thrive  in  that  of  an 
opposite  character;  but  for  a  market  garden,  or  even  for  one  merely  for  the 
family,  where  of  course  an  early  and  various  product  is  required,  there  is 
hardly  anything  that  will  compensate  for  this.  If,  then,  the  soil  is  not  natu- 
rally of  this  description,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  its  defects  should 
be  overcome  as  far  as  may  be  by  artificial  means.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
draining,  and  if  the  soil  is  stiff  and  retentive,  a  mixture  of  some  lime,  &c.,  to 
break  it  down  and  render  it  friable. 

The  next  point  is  abundant  manuring.  Nothing  is  better  for  this  purpose, 
perhaps,  than  well  rotted  bam-yard  manure.  Fresh  dung  is  very  well  in  cer- 
tain cases,  but  the  general  effect  of  it  is  to  give  a  coarse  plant  with  a  dis- 
apeeable  or,  at  least,  inferior  fla»vor.     (Mr.  Bull,  the  originator  of  the  Concord 
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grape,  in  a  lecture  a  short  time  since  on  grape  culture,  stated  that  some  pun- 
gent, ill-fiavored  article  applied  to  the  vine  in  some  particular  instance  as  a 
manure  for  experiment  or  otherwise,  was  distinctly  traced  in  the  fruit.)  In  lands 
recently  devoted  to  garden  purposes  the  object  should  be  to  create  as  soon  as 
possible  a  largd  supply  of  rich  mould,  for  it  is  in  this  that  vegetables  luxuriate. 
In  order  to  iQSure  this,  well  rotted  turf  is  excellent,  or  the  deposits  of  leaves 
in  the  woods.  If  these  are  taken  and  used  abundantly  as  beading  for  stock, 
and  there  composted  with  the  droppings,  they  make  one  of  the  best  dressings 
for  general  garden  culture.  In  connexion  with  barn-yard  manure  (for  they 
should  never  be  relied  on  exclusively)  there  are  special  fertilizers  suited  to 
various  crops,  which  may  be  used  to  good  advantage.  Guano  is  excellent  in 
many  cases,  especially  when  used  with  plaster,  though  it  requires  care  in  using. 
The  latter  is  good  alone  for  leguminous  crops,  such  as  peas,  .beans,  &c.;  but, 
•  perhaps  there  is  no  single  article  suited  to  a  greater  variety  of  crops  than  pure 
bone  superphosphate — that  is,  ground  bone  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  not  the 
diluted  article  which  is  generaJIy  sold  under  that  name.  The  writer  knows  of 
striking  results  from  the  use  of  this  fertilizer  both  in  garden  and  field  culture. 

A  third  requisite  in  successful  gardening  is  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
of  cultivation.  This,  though  the  last,  is  not  the  least  point  to  be  considered. 
In  fact,  it  is  just  here  that  success  or  failure' most  often  hinges.  Any  novice 
in  gardening  may  select  a  suitable  spot  of  land  for  his  puipose,  or  by  the 
proper  means  he  can  make  it  nearly  what  he  would  have  it.  He  can  supply 
manures  in  the  greatest  variety  and  abundance,  as  well  as  of  the  best  quality. 
He  may  even  so  manipulate  with  these  two  as  to  put  them  into  the  best  possi- 
ble condition  for  the  reception  of  the  seed ;  and  yet,  if  his  proceedings  there- 
after are  at  fault,  partial  or  even  total  failure  may  result ;  sometimes  a  single 
mis-step  may  destroy  the  hopes  of  a  season.  It  is  here  that  experience  is  an 
invaluable  guide.  She  observes  and  treasures  up  a  thousand  trifles  which  are 
not  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  books ;  and  yet,  trifles  as  they  seem,  they 
often  contain  within  themselves  the  secret  of  success  or  failure.  In  many 
instances  the  choice  of  a  variety,  the  selection  of  seed,  the  manner  or  the  time 
of  planting,  are  things  of  the  first  importance.  We  have  known  beans  to  be 
80  planted  as  never  to  come  up,  or  to  have  spent  so  much  of  vital  energy  in  the 
process  as  to  accomplish  nothing  afterwards ;  so,  too,  a  slight  difference  in  the 
planting  of  com  has  in  the  result  made  the  difference  between  a  fair  crop  and 
almost  total  failure.  So  it  is  through  the  whole  round  of  garden  culture. 
While  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  books,  there  is  nothing  like  personal 
contact  with  nature  to  draw  from  her  the  secret  laws  of  vegetable  life,  so  that 
she  may  be  assisted  in  converting  the  embryo  life  into  so  many  and  useful 
forms  to  meet  the  wants  of  man. 

Having  in  this  general  and  cursory  way  spoken  of  vegetable  culture  and 
called  attention  to  its  increasing  importance,  we  now  propose  to  take  up  two  or 
three  articles,  those  which  by  the  great  use  made  of  them  are  the  more  promi- 
nent, and  treat  them  somewhat  in  detail,  deeming  such  a  course  more  useful 
than  to  go  over^  the  whole  ground  of  garden  culture.  Leaving  out,  then,  the 
potato,  which  has  already  received  a  large  share  of  study  and  observation,  we 
have  selected  for  this  purpose  onions,  cabbages,  and  winter  squash, 

ONIONS. 

The  importauQe  of  the  onion  will  be  conceded  by  all.  It  not  only  enters 
largely  into  our  home  consumption,  but  is  becoming  an  article  of  export.  In 
the  year  1859  the  valjie  of  the  crop  exported  was  over  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  a  little  more  than  the  value  of  apples  exported  the  same  year.  It  is 
both  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  its  anti-scorbutic 
qualities. 
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As  an  instance  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  esculent,  it  may  be  stated 
that  many  inland  towns  have  lately'  commenced  its  caltivation,  and  although 
the  area  devoted  to  it  is  becoming  more  extended  every  year,  the  price  has 
been  continually  riding. 

Dr.  F.  Unger,  in  his  sketch  of  the  plants  used  as  food  by  man,  published  in 
the  Patent  Office  Report  of  1857,  says  that  "the  onion  is  probably  indigenous 
from  Palestine  to  India,  whence  it  extended  to  China,  Japan,  Europe,  and 
North  Africa.  It  was  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Jews,  and  the 
Cgyptlans.  The  island  Oimoius  was  endowed  with  the  surname  of  Onion, 
because  onions  of  remarkable  excellence  were  cultivated  upon  it.  Unfortu- 
nately We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  method  of  cultivating  them,  or 
whether  it  was  owing  to  them  or  to  some  peculiarity  of  soil  or  climate  thut  • 
their  superiority  was  to  be  attributed.  This  being  the  case,  we  shall  have  to 
refer  to  the  best  practice  of  later  times.  • 

The  first  and  most  natural  question  that  presents  itself  relates  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  best  suited  to  this  crop.  What  should  it  be?  To  this  it 
may  be  answered  that  they  admit  of  considerable  range  in  this  respect.  .We 
liave  seen  them  growing  well,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  on  a  great 
variety  of  soils— on  recently  cleared  light  plain  lands,  on  alluvial  bottoms,  on 
rather  cold  clayey  loam,  and  they  seem  equally  at  home  on  the  western 
prairies.  Writers  on  the  subject  who  are  good  authority  say  that  the  soil  best 
suited  to  them  is  a  dark  sand,  or  one  rather  inclining  to  sand  than  clay. 
Manure  should  be  applied  in  great  abundance,  as  there  seems  to  be  little  danger 
of  over-feeding  the  crop.  Heavy  manuring  is  important,  as  giving  the  plants 
a  vigorous 'start  and  so  securing  a  healthy  growth,  and  pushing  the  crop  beyond 
the  attacks  of  the  maggot.  As  a  principal  dependence  there  is  nothing  better 
than  well  composted  manure  from  the  barn-yard  or  hog-pen.  In  some  parts  of 
Essex  county,  Mass.,  which  has  long  b^en  famous  for  its  onion  culture,  and 
where  comparatively  little  barn-yard  manure  is  made,  a  compost  of  peat,  sea- 
weed, and  night  soil  is  used  with  great  success.  As  special  fertilizers,  first 
guano,  superphospate,  and  ashes  are  excellent,  the  two  latter  to  be  applied  to 
die  drills  afler  sowing.  The  next  important  thing  after  soil  and  manures  is 
good  seed.  If  the  cultivator  fails  here,  his  failure  is  likely  to  be  irreparable. 
Seed  that  ''won't  come"  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  nuisance,  but  it  is  not 
BO  well  known  that  seed  which  will  barely  come  is  but  little  better.  Indeed, 
practically,  the  effect  is  sometimes  worse  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 
A  few  straggling  plants  coming  up  irregularly  are  apt  to  beget  a  hope  which, 
however,  almost  always  proves  fallacious,  that  the  ground  will  finally  become 
stocked.  So  between  hoping  and  waiting  the  opportunity  is  lost  for  replanting. 
The  standing  plants  show  but  a  puny  growth ;  their  unpromising  appearance 
leads  to  neglect  in  cultivation ;  weeds  take  possession  of  the  ground,  causing  . 
a  more  diminished  product,  and  so  the  whole  operation  ends  in  disappointment  * 
if  not  loss.  Let  all  care,  then,  be  taken  to  get  seed  that  is  uniformly  plump  and 
Bound—- seed  that  wUI  not  exhaust  itself  in  pushing  its  germ  into  the  sunlight, 
but  waits  only  the  proper  conditions  to  start  up  into  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth.  A  marked  illustration  of  the  importance  of  good  seed  came  within 
the  observation  of  the  writer  the  past  season.  A  plot  of  ground  was  prepared, 
all  of  it  in  precisely  the  same  way.  In  sowing,  the  seefd  fell  short  by  som^  half 
dozen  rows.  It  being  not  convenient  to  get  more  of  the  same  seed,  the  want 
was  supplied  from  another  source,  and  the  sowing  finished.  In  due  tim^  tht5 
plants  on  the  part  first  sown  came  up  with  a  fine  healthy  look,  which  they 
kept  through  the  season,  making  a  crop  fair  in  quantity  and  most  exc^41ent  in 
quality,  with  very  few  scallions,  although  it  was  the  first  tim'*^  the  ground  had 
been  used  for  this  crop.  The  appearance  of  the  other  part  of  the  plot  was  a 
complete  contrast  through  the  season.  A  small  portion  oaly  of  the  seed  cam^' ; 
the  germination  was  slow  and  feeble,  and  the  plants  through  the  season  seemed 
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to  lack  vitality.  The  bulbs  were  coarse  in  texture  and  tbe  scallions  in  much 
larger  proportion  than  the  others,  making  in  all  not  more  than  half  a  crop. 

The  varieties  most  cultivated  for  winter  use  are  the  red  and  yellow.  Of  these 
the  red  is  considered  by  6ome  as  more  hardy  and  prolific.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  coarser  and  more  pungent  of  the  two.  The  yellow,  besides  standing  first 
inequality,  is,  on  account  of  its  keeping  qualities,  better  adapted  to  shipping 
purposes  iban  some  other  kinds.  The  Danvers,  which  is  but  a  sub-variety  of 
the  yellow  and  equal  to  it  in  point  of  quality,  possesses,  from  its  peculiar  shape, 
which  is  globular,  an  advantage  over  it  in  cultivation.  This  globulHi*  form  will 
allow  a  larger  number  of  bushels  to  stand  upon  an  acre  than  the  fiat  kind,  a 
matter  of  some  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  so  expensive  a  crop  as  this. 
While  on  the  subject  of  varieties,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  the  top  and 
potato  onions  being  raised  chiefly  for  summer  use,  we  pass  them  by,  confining 
ourselves  to  what  is  of  more  general  interest.  We  come  then  to  the  matter  of 
cultivation,  and  here  three  things  are  of  great  importance,  viz :  careful  prepar- 
ation of  the  ground,  early  sowing,  and  thorough  cultivation  through  the  season. 
If  the  land  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  cold  and  wet,  its  prepaiation  may  be 
hastened  by  throwing  it  up  into  ridges  in  the  autumn,  so  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  frost  through  the  winter.  By  this  means  it  is  not  only  the  sooner 
made  dry  in  the  spring,  but  the  mechanical  division  of  the  soil  is  much  assisted. 
The  most  simple  way  of  doing  this  is  merely  to  make  the  furrows  of  double 
width,  turning  over  in  reality  but  about  one  half  the  ground  and  throwing  the 
ploughed  portion  upon  the  top  of  the  baulk  or  unploughed  part.  It  is  a  good 
practice  where  this  operation  is  performed  to  apply  the  manure  at  this  time, 
covering  it  in  the  way  mentioned  above.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  to  work 
in  the  spring,  the  furrows  may  be  harrowed  over  and  the  land  cross  ploughed, 
which  will  bring  it  into  fine  tilth.  Where  the  fall  ploughing  is  not  done,  the  culti- 
vator can  pursue  any  course  which  he  deems  best,  provided  he  secures  the  end 
sought,  which  is  a  fine  light,  smooth  bed  for  the  seed.  Great  pains  should  be 
taken  here,  as  not  only  the  thriflt  of  the  plants,  but  their  economical  cultivation, 
depends  upon  it.  As  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  process,  nothing  is  better  than 
the  hand-rake;  it  smooths  inequalities,  takes  out  all  rubbish,  and  fits  the  ground 
nicely  fpr  the  drill.  The  time  of  sowing  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  piece  of  land.  One  that  permits  early  working  is  much  the  most 
desirable,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  sowing  too  soon  after  the  ground  permits 
free  working.  Early  sowing  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  success.  .  So  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  this  that  some  cultivators  sow  ashes  upon  the  snow  in 
the  spring  to  hasten  the  thawing. 

The  amount  of  seed  sowed  per  acre  is  about  six  pounds  of  the  red,  and  five 
of  the  yellow  or  Danvers,  and  with  this  amount  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to 
thin  the  plants.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  fairly  show  the  rows,  the 
ground  should  be  run  over  with  the  hand  cultivator  or  hoe,  and  within  a  week 
or  ten  days  later  the  first  hand-weeding  should  be  performed.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  lay  down  rules  here  unless  it  is  the  single  one,  never  to  let  the 
weeds  get  the  advantage.  Small  weeds  are  more  easily  killed  than  large  ones 
and  with  less  injury  to  the  crop;  and  besides  this,^  clean  field  will  almost  pay 
for  the  pleasure  it  affords  to  the  eye;  The  labor  of  weeding  may  be  performed 
by  children  after  a  little  practice.  We  found,  during  the  last  season,  which  was 
very  dry,  and  therefore  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  weeds,  that  the  ground 
needed  clearing  about  once  a  fortnight. 

After  the  crop  is  matured,  which  is  known  by  the  tops  falling  over,  the 
onions  may  be  hoed  or  raked  out  of  the  ground  and  left  to  cure  for  a  week  or 
two,  when  they  should  be  topped  and  removed  to  some  dry  place  under  cover, 
where  they  can  remain  as  long  as  there  is  no  danger  from  frost  or  until  they 
are  sent  to  market  The  onion  is  much  inclined  to  grow  after  being  harvested, 
and  the  condition  of  success  in  keeping  them  is  said  to  be  a  low  dry  tempera- 
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tare  without  frost  To  secure  seed  Burr  gives  th; folio viug  directions :  "  Select 
the  best  bulbs,  set  them  out  iu  April  in  rows  2|  feet  apart  and  one  foot  apart  in 
the  rows.  As  the  plants  grow  tie  them  up  to  stakes.  Th^  seeds  ripen  in  Au- 
gust; when  the  heads  assume)  a  brown  color  they  should  be  cut  off,  thorbughlj 
dried  and  threshed,  when  thej  can  be  put  a  way  for  use." 

The  cost  of  raising  varies  in  different  localities.  The  price  of  manures,  of 
labor,  and  the  character  of  the  land,  both  as  regards  foulness  and  natural  fer- 
tility, are  items  that  will  affect  considerably  any  ostimato  that  may  be  made. 
Our  own  experiments,  in  a  small  way,  the  past  season,  show  a  footing  up  of 
some  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre  besides  rent  of  land. 

Of  this  sum  about  one  hundred  dollars,  or  at  that  rate,  was  paid  for  seed  and 
fertilizers.  One  of  the  largest  growers  in  this  region  estimates  th^  averag*^  ex- 
pense this  year,  including  manures  and  rent  of  land,  at  two  hundred  dollars. 
The  produce  varies  still  more  than  the  expense,  ranging  from  one  or  two  up  to 
eight  or  ten  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  cultivator 
and  the  freedom  of  the  crop  from  its  usual  caaudties. 

It  is  well  known  that  its  most  formidable  enemy  is  the  maggot;  so  serious 
have  become  its  dopredations,  that  in  some  sections  where  the  onion  was  once 
the  staple  crop  its  cultivation  has  been  nearly  abandoned.  No  preventive  has 
yet  been  found,  but  the  best  chance  to  avoid  the  evil  seems  to  lie  in  taking  up 
new  lands.  The  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  first  crop  is  likely  to  bo  imper- 
fect, having  a  large  proportion  of  scalUons.  We  would  suggest  as  a  remedy 
for  this,  and  as  enhancing  the  prospect  of  success,  a  thorough  rolling  of  the 
ground,  both  before  and  i^ter  sowings  and  if  the  last  can  be  done  with  a  hand- 
roller  so  much  the  better,  as  the  feet  of  oxen  or  horses  are  very  apt  to  press « 
in  a  part  of  the  seed  too  deep,  making  it  come  up  unevenly  and  hardening  cul- 
tivation. 

We  have  thus  endeavored,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  point  out  the  best, 
methods  in  the  cultivation  of  this  important  esculent,  At  present  prices,  it  cer- 
tainly equals  the  tobacco  crop  in  point  of  profit,  and  far  exceeds  it  in  that  of 
utility. 

There  is  almost  a  guarantee  that  it  shall  not  become  a  drug,  in  the  fact  that  it 
cannot  be  easily  raised  as  a  winter-keeping  vegetable  in  southern  latitudes. 
Owing  to  this,  it  becomes,  an  article  of  export,  and  takes  its  place  as  one  oi  our* 
staple  productions. 

CABBAOB. 

Under  the  head  of  Brassicaceous  plants.  Burr,  in  his  Field  and  Gkirden  Vege- 
tables of  America,  enumerates  kale,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, colewort,  Portugal  cabbage,  Chinese  cabbage,  Savoy  and  sea  kde. 

These  are  divided  into  numerous  varieties,  each  possessing  tht  same  general, 
characteristics,  and  yet  distinguished  for  their  habit  of  growth,  tlmii  appearance,, 
their  flavor,  or  somt3  other  quality  peculiar  to  themselves.  Of  thes^  w**  have 
selected  the  cabbage,  as  not  only  the  most  important  of  thn  Brassica  family,  but,, 
as  next  to  the  potato,  perhaps,  th*;  most  larg^y  used  of  any  vegetable  esculent 
in  New  England  or  the  northern  States.  E.^pecially  has  this  been  the  case 
Binco  the  introduction  of  so  larg<)  a  proportion  of  th^  foreign,  element  to  our 
population.  Among  th')  Irish,  the  German  and  th  ^.  French,  at  least  the  -Oana- 
dian  French,  in  its  season,  and  in  one  form  or-  another,  it  fumi-nhes  a  staple 
article  of  consumption.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  this,  since  the  cabbage  is 
one  of  the  most  nutritious  vegetables  grown,  containing,  according  to  Johnson, 
when  deprived  of  its  water,  about  35  per  cent,  of  tissue,  forming  compounds  such 
as  albumen,  &c.,  and  46  per  cent,  of  starch  and  sugar,  whil?  th^  potato  contains 
only  nine  per  cent,  of  the  former,  though  it  is  richer  in  starch  than  th-  cabbage. 
It  IB  a  curious  fact,  and  affords  a  good  illustration  of  that  instinct  by  which  n&M> 
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in  hiR  natural  and  simple  state  lays  hold  of  those  productions  the  nearest  allied 
to  his  wants  which  his  circumstances  will  allow,  that  heing  unahle  to  procure  in 
their  native  country  a  free  supply  of  meat,  these  hard-wcfrking  people  have  sub- 
stituted for  it  two  vegetables  the  best  calculated  to  supply  the  waste  of  muscle 
and  sinew  occasioned  by  their  daily  toil. 

W^  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  comparative  value  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  thi*  country,  or  the  part  that  it  plays  in  the  support  of  its  population  ; 
but  if  there  were  any  statistics,  as  there  should  be,  by  which  these  points  could 
be  proved,  probably  its  importance  would  be  a  matter  for  surprise  to  the  super- 
ficial observer  Its  great  use  for  culinary  purposes  is  not  confined  to  this 
country.  Dr.  Unger,  whom  I  have  tilready  quoted,  says :  **  No  kitchen  garden 
in  Europe  is  without  it,  and  it  is  distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and, 
in  fact,  of  the  entire  world.  The  original  plant,  undoubtedly,  occurs  wild  at  tho 
present  tim<^  on  the  chalk  rocks  of  the  sea  province  of  England,  and  on  the 
.  coast  of  Denmark  and  northwestern  France,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  this 
marine  plant  did  not  at  one  time  have  a  much  wider  distribution  where  the 
climatic  peculiarities  of  Europe  were  different  from  what  they  are  now."  Its 
valu>5  is  not  limited  to  the  various  culinary  uses  to  which  it  ia  so  well  adapted. 
As  a  forage  crop  it  is  hardly  less  important. .  Wherever  a  system  of  soiling  is 
^pursued  it  should  come  in  as  a  supply  for  the  stock,  or  at  least  as  a  principal 
:  share,  for  at  least  two  or  three  months  in  the  year.  .Coming,  as  it  does,  imme* 
tdiately  after  the  autumn  frosts,  when  green  corn  is  no  longer  to  be  had,  it 
affords  the  very  best  supply  of  green  feed  until  the  first  of  December,  and,  by 
a  little  care,  even  until  the  first  of  January.  And,  although  it  may  not  be 
(practiced  to  its  full  extent,  it  is  well  worth  while  for  every  farmer  to  have  his 
half  acre  or  acre  df  cabbage  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  when  the  pastures 
begin  to  fail.  We  speak  from  abundant  experience  in  this  matter.  This  very 
.  season,  a  cow  which  had  been  running  in  a  pasture  and  making  but  four  pounds 
of  butter  per  week,  was  taken  into  the  stable  and  fed  with  forty  pounds  of 
cabbage  a  day,  with  what  hay  she  wanted,  which  was  but  little.  Her  flow  of 
milk  immediately  increased,  so  that  it  produced  six  or  seven  pounds  per  week. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  cabbages,  like  turnips,  produce  an  unpleasant  tasto 
in  the  milk  and  butter.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  mistake.  Certainly  it  has  not 
been  tK^  case  in  our  experience.  Only  a  few  weeks  since  we  subjected  to 
the  taste  of  a  connoisseur  an  article  of  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed 
in  this  way,  comparing  it  with  another  made  from  well-kept  cows,  but  without 
the  cabbage,  and  he  was  unable  to  detect  any  difference  between  the  two.  If 
any  one  has  acquired  a  prejudice  of  this  kind,  it  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  stumps  and  decayed  leaves  have  been  carelessly  fed  out  with  tho 
other  parts.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  milk  sl^ould  have  an 
unpleasant  taste.  The  cow,  when  at  liberty,  selects  her  food  with  sufficient 
care,  but  if  confined,  itfher  eagerness  for  anything  green,  she  is  not  so  particu- 
lar, and  needs  to  have  her  food  prepared  for  her  clean  and  sweet. 

The  relative  value  of  cabbages,  compared  with  other  vegetable  food,  is  shown 
by  Professor  Johnston  in  his  Agricultural  Chemistry,  page  359,  where  he  says : 
''  In  the  case  of  the  ox  the  daily  waste  or  loss  of  muscle  or  tissue  requires  that 
he  should  consume  20  to  24  ounces  of  gluten  or  albumen,  which  will  be  supplied 
by  any  of  the  following  weights  of  vegetable  food : 

Pounds. 

"  Meadow  hay 20 

Clover  hay 16 

Oat  straw 110 

Pea  straw 12 

Oil  cake .' 4 

Turnips 120 

Cdbh^e i..., '..     70 
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Poands. 

Wh'eat 11 

Potatoes .- 60 

Carrots 70  . 

Beans  and  peas 6  " 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  cabbage  is  worth  as  much,  ponnd  per  pound, 
as  carrots,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  turnips.  This  is  probably  much  more 
than  the  popular  estimate,  but  is,  no  doubt,  correct. 

Among  market  gardeners  the  value  of  the  cabbage  and  its  proper  cultivation 
are  much  better  understood  than  with  the  mass  of  farmers  through  the  country. 
The  great  object  with  the  latter  has  been  to  get  the  necessary  supply  for  the 
table,  and  with  their  method  (or  rather  want  of  method)  they  have  hardly 
succeeded  in  this.  In  our  boyish  days  the  first  sign  of  gardening  operations  to 
be  seen  in  the  spring  was  a  row  of  cabbage  stumps,  whose  heads  had  been 
consumed  daring  the  preceding  winter,  looking  most  hopelessly  forlorn  and 
crest-fallen,  as  they  literally  were.  The  shoQts  that  sprung  from  these  stumps, 
in  the  absence  of  asparagus  and  other  vegetables,  which  later  improvements 
have  introduced,  were  the  main  reliance  for  greens,  and  what  were  not  wanted 
for  this  purpose  were  allowed  to  go  to  seed  for  the  next  year's  sowing.  Under 
treatment  so  grasping  and  short-sighted,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 
product  of  a  generous  cultivation  fast  dwindled  away  to  its  original  type  and 
re^ed  to  seed.  Scarcely  less  surprising  was  it  that  its  cultivators,  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  reproduction,  should  have  supposed  that  they  could 
remedy  its  defects  by  inverting  its  position,  putting  the  top  where  nature 
intended  the  roots  should  grow. 

Another  bad  practice  pursued  in  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  has  been 
confining  it  to  old  gardens,  where  it  is  liable  to  become  club-footed  and  so 
worthless.  A  better  method,  however,  is  beginning  to  prevail,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  field  cabbages,  both  for  the  market  and  as  a  forage  crop,  promises  to 
become  a  permanent  and  important  interest.  The  foregoing  considerations 
have  induced  us  to  select  this  as  one  of  the  vegetables  deserving  more  particular 
attention  than  it  has  yet  gained.  From  the  great  diversity  of  climate  in  which 
the  cabbage  is  found  we  rightly  infer  its  hardihood  and  easy  adaptation  to 
different  localities.  As  its  home  is  on  the  seaboard,  however,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  in  such  places  it  will  be  found  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  such 
appears  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  presumed  that  Essex  county,  Massachusetts, 
particularly  Marblehead,  can  boast  of  a  success  in  this  line  equal  at  least  to 
any  in  the  country.  We  have  heard  of  entire  fields  there  averaging  the  most 
extraordinary  produce  of  thirty  pounds  per  head.  But  it  yields  to  good  treat- 
ment in  almost  any  soil,  though  what  is  called  a  strong  soil  is  as  good  as  any, 
if  not  too  cold  and  stiff.  The  preparation  of  the  ground,  where  the  best  results 
are  sought  for,  should  not  be  inferior  to  that  for  the  tobacco  crop.  It  should 
include  two  ploughings,  with  sufficient  harrowing,  to  make  the  ground  light 
and  fine.  If  it  is  at  all  stiff  and  unyielding,  fall  ploughing,  like  that  recom- 
mended in  the  cultivation  of  onions,  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  One  point 
of  considerable  moment  is  to  have  the  last  ploughing  immediately  before  the 
plants  are  set.  Especially  is  this  necessary  if  the  ground  is  at  all  dry,  as  it 
much  facilitates  their  establishment  and  subsequent  growth. 

Our  own  experience  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  composted  mandres  are 
better  than  fresh,  tending  to  produce  plants  of  a  finer  flavor,  and  less  liable  to 
dub-foot ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  considered  good  authority  on 
the  subject.  Some  good  cultivators  make  use  of  a  compost  of  peat  and  night- 
soil,  well  incorporated  together.  Manuring  in  the  hill  is  recommended  by  some, 
but  it  is  belipved  that  the  better  way  is  to  enrich  the  ground  sufficiently  at  the 
first  ploughing  to  secure  a  good  crop,  without  being  obliged  to  resort  to  this 
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method.     Giiaao  and  superphosphate  may  be  used  as  special  fertilizers,  and  salt, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  somewhat  upon  the 
production  of  the  plants  in  their  early  stages,  for  upon  these  the  valine  of  the 
crop  depends.  The  first  point,  of  course,  is  good  seed ;  and  this  means  that  it 
must  not  only  be  sound,  but  properly  grown,  otherwise  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  crop  will  head  well.  There  are  some  seedsmen  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  a  genuine  article,  but  there  are  too  many  that  are  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  the  matter.  There  is  no  need,  however,  that  the  cultivator 
should  be  dependent  on  the  seedsman  for  his  supply,  as,  by  a  little  pains-taking, 
he  can  raise  his  own.  Burr's  directions  for  obtaining  seed  are, to  select  perfect 
heads  and  set  them  three  feet  apart  each  way.  As  they  grow  remove  the  side- 
shoots  and  encourage  the  main  sprout,  which  ^will  push  up  through  the  centre 
of  the  head.  Seed  thus  cultivated  for  a  few  successive  years  will  produce 
plants  ninety  per  cent,  of  which  will  yield  well-formed  and  good-sized  cabbages. 

There  are  many  varieties  to  choose,  from,  among  the  .most  popular  of  which, 
perhaps,  arc  the  Early  York,  said-  to  have  been  introduced  to  England  ffom 
Flanders,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  returned  soldier,  who 
settled  in  Yorkshire  as  a  seedsman,  whence  its  name;  the  Winningstadt,  a  little 
later  than  the  York,  and  larger,  with  a  very  solid  head ;  the  Bergen,  raised 
largely  for  the  New  York  market ;  the  Premium  Dutch  and  the  Stonemason, 
originated  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  Marblehead. 

Having  selected  a  suitaMo  seed-bed,  which  should  be  fine  and  rich,  prepare 
It  well  by  ploughing  or  digging  and  raking ;  sow  the  seed  in  drills  about  a  foot 
apart,  and  roll  or  spot  the  ground  smoothly,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  lumps  for 
insects  to  secrete  themselves  under.  The  gi-eat  care  at  this  pei-iod  will  be  to 
have  a  bed  rich  enough  to  give  the  plants  a  good  start,  to  have  moisture  enough 
to  induce  an  even  and  quick  germination  of  the  seed,  and  to  ward  off,  if  possi- 
ble, the  depredat'ons  of  the  turnip  fiy.  Their  attacks  are  sometimes  made 
before  the  seed  leaves  are  fairly  visible,  and  so  rapid  is  their  work  that  the 
careless  observer  concludes  his  seed  has  never  sprouted.  Th6re  are  various 
expedients  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  mischief,  which  will 
be  considered  more  at  length  in  another  place.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  the  writer  succeeded  the  past  season  in  saving  his  early  turnips  and  cab- 
bages by  applications  of  black  pepper  and  flour,  sprinkled  on  the  drills  while  ' 
the  dew  was  on,  and  just  as  soon  as 'the  plants  could  be  seen.  The  sowing  of 
the  seed  should  be  made  about  the  middle  or  last  of  May ;  another  made  in  the 
early  part  of  June  may  be  of  service  in  ro-setting,  when  the  first  setting  fails, 
as  it  sometimes  does.  Sowing  in  drills  has  these  advantages  over  broadcast 
sowing,  that  the  beds  are  more  easily  kept  clean,  and  applications  to  ward  off 
the  fly  are  more  conveniently  made.  Besides,  there  is  a  saving  of  seed  in  drill 
sowing ;  and  the  operation  of  thinning,  which  should  never  be  omitted  when 
the  plants  stand  thickly,  is  accomplished  much  more  advantageously  when  they 
stand  in  rowB  than  when  in-egularly  over  the  bed.  This  thinning  should  not 
be  done  until  the  plants  are  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  fly,  and  they  should  be 
left  an  inch  or  two  apart,  in  order  to  insure  a  stocky  'growth,  with  a  strong 
istem  and  abundance  of  roots.  The  plants  taken  up  may  be  set  out  in  another 
ibed,  and  will  be  every  way  as  good,  but  a  little  later  than  the  others.  Fine 
plants  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  mixing  a  small  portion  of  cabbage  seed 
with  that  of  carrots  or  beets  when  these  are  sown.  In  this  way,  standing  singly, 
they  have  plenty  of  room ;  and,  being  transplanted  before  the  carrots  have 
attained  much  size,  they  do  no  injury  to  that  crop.  Some  cultivators  prepare 
the  whole  field  and  plant  a  few  seeds  to  each  hill,  thinning  to  one  plant  when 
large  enough  to  be  secure  against  casualties.  This  course  has  been  recom- 
mended in  regard  to  the  Stonemason  and  the  Marblehead  Mammoth  Drumhead. 
In  common  field  culture  it  seems  open  to  the  objection  of  more  care  and  labor 
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IB  gnardiikg  again&t  the  fly,  and  alao  of  at  least  one  extra  cleaning'of  the  whole 
field.  Thia  has  been  our  experience,  though  the  objection  may  not  appdj  to 
more  favored  localities.  Transplanting  into  the  field  is  usu  illy  deferred  until  a 
rainy  time ;  and  when  one  is  txot  obliged  to  wait  too  long,  it  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  way,  though  it  is  not  essential.  There  is  a  time  beyond  which  it  is 
not  desirable  to  have  plants  in  the  seed-bed,  and  rather  than  have  this  mdch 
extended  it  is  best  to  resort  to  artificial  watering.  The  time  for  setting  for  a 
winter  crop  is  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  July.  If  t&e  land  is  backward, 
they  may  be  set  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  With  good  management,  a  crop 
may  be  produced  after  an  early  crop  of  peas.  The  cabbage  is  tenacious  of  life, 
and  in  the  absence  of  rain  it  is  only  necessary  to  prepare  the  ground  in  the 
usual  way,  and  after  making  a  hole  with  the  dibble  fill  it  with  water  and  set 
the  plant.  Another  watering  within  twenty -four  hours  will  be  sufficient  in 
<»'dinary  times.  .  This  method  has  been  tried  in  rather  a  dry  time,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  bright  day,  with  perfect  success.  We  pass  over  the  operations  of 
setting,  as  a  matter  with  which  all  are  faqpiiliar.  One  point,  however,  should 
be  observed,  which  a  novice  might  overlook,  and  that  is,  to  set  deep.  If  the 
crown  of  the  plant  or  inside  leaves  are  kept  free,  there  is  little  danger  of  over- 
doing in  .this  way.  Having  secured  a  good  set  or  stocking  of  the  ground,  the 
after  cultivation  consists  in  keeping  it  clean  and  light.  Perhaps  no  vegetable 
pays  better  for  a  frequent  stirring  of  the  earth.  Stories  of  wonderful  results  are 
reported  when  this  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  means  employed,  and  testimo- 
nials in  its  favor  are  so  abundant  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  great  importance. 
If  the  crop  has  succeeded  wellrit  will  be  fit  to  harvest  by  the  first  of  .November, 
or  soon  after,  though  it  may  stand  with  safety  as  long  as  the  weather  continues 
open.  If  there  is  danger  of  the  heads  bursting  previous  to  gathering,  start  the 
roots,  to  stop  further  growth.  Owing  to  their  great  bulk  and  liability  to  decay, 
it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  preserve  them  in  large  quantities  in  our 
eommon  cellars.  One  way  is  to  hang  them  up  by  the  roots  ;  another  is  to  thin 
off  the  outside  leaves  and  stumps  and  pack  in  barrels  ;  still  another  is  to  set 
them  out  in  the  cellar  as  thick  as  they  can  be  made  to  stand.  We  know  of  a 
cultivator  who  preserves  a  thousand  or  fi/teen  hundred  heads  in  this  way  in 
excellent  condition.  Where  the  object  is  to  keep  them  in  very  large  quantities 
over  winter,  pits  are  dug  of  the  size  necessary  to  contain  the  required  number, 
say  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep ;  into  these  the  cabbages  are  packed  as  tightly 
as  possible,  in  an  upright  position,  and  over  the  whole  enough  litter  is  thrown 
to  protect  them  from  severe  frost. .  A  slight  degree  of  frost  does  not  injure 
them  vf  they  are  kept  at  an  even  temperature.  In  addition  to  these  methods, 
they  are  sometimes  pitted  by  digging  a  trench  in  a  dry  place,  wide  enough  to 
hold  the  heads,  and  about  a  foot  deep.  Into  these  trenches  the  cabbages  are 
pat,  head  downwards,  and  covered  with  boards  and  earth  or  litter. 

Perhaps,  in  An  essay  of  this  kind,  a  short  space  should  be  devoted  to  the 
Savoys,  which,  though  coming  under  the  head  of  Brassicaceous  plants,  are  re- 
garded by  Burr  as  a  distinct  family.  The  Savoy  takes  its  name  from  the 
country  where  it  originated,  '"  having  been  introduced  from  Savoy  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  common  cabbage  in 
appearance  by  its  more  open  head  and  by  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  also  of  a  lighter  green  than  most  other  kinds,  while  in  texture  and 
flavor  it  is  thought  to  approach  some  of  the  broccolis  or  cauliflowers."  It  is 
▼ery  hardy,  but  somewhat  slow  in  growth.  As  a  table  vegetable  it  seems  worthy 
of  mors  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  cabbage,  like  most  other 
cultivated  crops,  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  which  are  sometimes  very^ 
troublesome.  The  first  is  the  fly  or  black  bug,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made.  As  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  we  give,  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  said  on  this  point,  two  methods  of  warding  off  its  ravages :  ''  Steep 
the  seed  in  a  pint  of  warm  water  two  hours,  in  which  is  infused  an  ounce  of 
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saltpetre ;  dry  it,  add  carrier's  oil  efiongh  to  moisten  tbe  whole,  after  wbich 
mix  with  plaster  enongh  to  separate  it,  and  fit  it  for  sowing."  The  other  is  the 
following :  "  After  preparing  the  ground  in  the  nsoal  way  for  the  seed-bed  cover 
it  up  thickly  with  almost  any  kind  of  combustible  rubbish  ;  bum  this  to  ashes, 
and  rake  the  ground  and  sow  the  seed,  and  no  insects  will  attack  it  while  the 
effects  of  the  fire  remain.  Another  troublesome  insect  is  the  black  or  cut  worm, 
which  does  its  mischief  soon  after  transplanting.  The  only  remedy  yet  known 
is  to  hunt  for  the  depredators,  (the  morning  is  the  best  time,)  and  kill  them,  re- 
setting as  often  as  is  necessary.  Then  there  is  the  aphis,  a  plant  louse,  wbich 
sometimes  inflicts  serious  injury.  The  writer  knows  of  no  remedy  for  this,  but 
a  single  incident,  which  came  within  his  observation  the  past  season,  may,  per- 
haps, be  worth  relating.  A  small  patch  had  been  set,  and,  owing  to  the  extreme 
drought,  was  with  difficulty  kept  alive  by  frequent  watering,  until  there  was 
rain.  About  the  middle  of  August  they  were  almost  covered  with  lice,  and 
many  of  them  promised  but  little.  They  were  thoroughly  hoed  at  this  time, 
tbe  ground  being  stirred  deeply.  In  one  week's  time  there  was  scarcely  an  in- 
sect to  be  seen,  nor  did  they  make  their  appearance  again.  Of  course  no  gen- 
eral deduction  can  be  made  from  an  isolated  fact  of  this  kind.  Possibly  others 
may  be  familiar  with  a  similar  experience,  and  it  is  only  with  the  hope  of  draw- 
ing it  out,  if  such  is  the  case,  that  this  has  been  introduced.  The  club  foot  is  a 
disease  showing  itself  in  an  enlargement  of  the  roots.  If  it  appears  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth,  it  is  very  apt  to  prove  a  fatal  injury.  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  old  gardens,  or  where  the  cabbage  has  been  cultivated  before.  The 
remedy  is  to  plant  on  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  every  year. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  it  is  believed  that  this  crop  is  one  of  the 
surest  and  most  profitable  that  can  be  grown.  It  has  this  advantage,  that  if 
it  is  difficult  of  sale  at  any  time,  the  home  market  is  sure  and  fairly  remunerating. 

THE  WINTER  SQUASH. 

The  introduction  and  use  of  the  winter  squash  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  Its  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  but  from  the  fact  that  ancient  writings 
contain  no  allusions  to  it,  and  that  older  European  authors  are  equally  silent  in 
regard  to  it,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  like  the  potato,  it  is  a  gift  to  civil- 
ization from  the  New  World.  Its  original  home  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere 
within  the  American  tropics,  whence  it  has  spread  over  a  large  part  of  this 
country  and  Europe.  As  a  table  vegetable.it  takes  rank  in  usefulness  with  the 
onion  and  the  turnip,  while  for  pastry  purposes  it  is  perhaps  second  only  to 
the  apple.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  great  favorite  with 
the  masses,  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  expensiveness  and  the  care  necessary  in/  its 
preparation  for  the  table.  With  those,  however,  whose  tastes  and  means  re- 
quire a  variety  of  dishes,  the  squash,  from  its  delicate  flavor  and  fine  appear- 
ance, will  always  be  regarded  as  a  necessity.  These  considerations  will  make 
its  cultivation  by  market  gardeners  in  certain  localities  a  matter  of  Considerable 
importance.  The  change  which  has  taken  place  within  seventy-five  years  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  this  and  some  other  vegetables  is  quite  remarkable.  In 
the  last  century  the  pumpkin  was  principally  used  for  all  those  purposes  for 
w^hich  the  squash  is  now  considered  indispensable.  Even  later,  and  within  the 
memory  of  comparatively  young  people.  New  England  was  famous'  for  its 
pumpkin  pies,  while  those  made  from  squashes  were  almost  unknown.  At 
length  the  crooknecks  were  introduced  and  became  popular,  and  these  in  turn 
have  been  in  great  measure  superseded  by  the  improved  varieties.  There  is 
frequently  considerable  difference  in  texture  and  flavor  in  specimens  of  the 
same  variety,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  method  by  which  they  can 
be  produced  of  a  uniformly  first  rate  quality.  In  this  particular  approximation 
only  has  hitherto  been  attainable. 
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The  yarietdes  are  nnmoroiiB,  and  too  well  known  to  need  any  description 
liere.  They  are  in  name  the  Orooknecks,  Canada,  and  Large,  the  Autumnal  or 
Boston  Marrow,  the  Hubbard,  and  the  Turban.  This  last,  though  perhaps  not 
80  well  known  as  the  others,  has  great  merit,  and  promises  to  become  a  favorite. 
One  of  its  peculiar  qualities  is  its  solidity,  which  (the  squash  being  an  article  of  great 
bulk)  is  an  item  or  considerable  importance  in  winter  preservation.  Two  of  the 
kind  mentioned  above,  the  Grooknecks  and  the  Autumnal  Marrow,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Indians.  Ohamplain  found  the  bell- 
shaped  species,  from  which  came  tne  Grooknecks,  around  the  Northern  Indians 
in  1605.  And  Mr.  John  M.  Ives,  of  Salem,^ho  introduced  the  Autumnal  Mar- 
row to  public  notice,  sajs,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burr  giving  an  account  of  its 
origin^  that  he  received  the  first  seeds  from  a  friend  of  his  in  Northampton  in 
183 1 ,  and  that  he  was  afterwards  infoitned  "  that  the  seeds  came  originallj  from 
Bufifalo,  N.  Y.,  where  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  tribe  of 
Indians  who  were  accustomed  to  visit  that  city  in  the  spring  of  the  year." 

The  squash  thrives  well  on  any  rich  warm  soil,  though  newly  cleared  or  broken 
sward-land  is  said  to  be  the  best  for  it.  Being  a  native  of  a  tropical  climate, 
it  is  sensitive  to  cold,  and  should  not  be  planted  until  the  ground  is  warm 
enough  to  insure  germination. 

The  hills  should  be  made  from  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  and  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
seeds  planted  in  a  hill,  which  should  be  prepared  by  digging  holes  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  deep  which  should  be  near^  filled  with  well- 
rotted  manure.  Over  this  should  be  drawn  a  little  earth,  on  which  the  seeds 
may  be  dropped  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  If  the  soil  should  be 
stiff  and  unyielding,  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to  cover  with  very  light  sandy 
loam,  or  even  with  sand  alone,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  let  the  surface  get  too  dry. 
The  object  is  to  have  a  loose  surface  for  the  seeds  to  push  through  when  they 
germinate.  When  clayey  soils  become  packed,  as  they  sometimes  do  after  a 
hard  rain,  it  requires  considerable  force  to  break  the  crust,  sometimes  more  than 
the  germinating  power  possesses,  in  which  case  the  plant  is  crippled  or  crushed 
firom  the  beginning.  We  have  sometimes  seen  in  such  cases  the  ground  broken 
for  the  distance  of  several  inches  in  diameter,  and  raised  to  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  to  make  room  for  the  shoot. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  in  passing,  that  it  greatly  facilitates  the  coming  up 
of  all  flat-shaped  seeds,  those  which  literally  come  up,  to  plant  them  in  a  verti- 
cal position  and  cover  loosely.  So  necessary  is  this,  that  in  some  cases,  in 
planting  the  Lima  bean,  for  instance,  the  best  way  is  said  to  be  to  lay  them 
on  the  top  of  the  ground,  which  probably  means  to  give  them  the  lightest 
covering  possible  to  secure  sprouting. 

A  strong  compost  made  of  night  soil  and  common  earth  is  a  valuable  dress- 
ing, causing  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  development  of  the  seed  leaves,  thereby 
lessening  the  chances  of  injury  from  jnsects,  while  the  manure  itself  is  said  to 
have  the  effect  of  driving  them  away.  The  critical  time  for  the  squash  is  just 
at  this  period.  Its  enemies  are  the  striped  and  the  so-called  squash  bug.  A 
pretty  effectual  way  of  destroying  the  latter,  and  to  some  extent  the  former,  is 
to  lay  a  broad  shingle  by  the  side  of  each  hill  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  up. 
The  bugs  seek  the  under  side  of  the  shingle  for  shelter  in  the  night,  and  are 
easily  killed  early  in  the  morning. 

From  the  fact  that  the  striped  bug  commits  its  depredations  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf  it  is  difficult  to  reach  it.  Soot,  lime,  elder  leaves,  ashes,  plaster, 
chftredal  dust,  &c.,  are  recommended.  We  have  seen  within  the  past  year  a 
pjrramid-shaped  net,  with  a  stake  at  each  corner  for  fastening  it  into  the  ground, 
which  must  be  a  very  good  protection,  and  would  not  be  expensive  for  garden 
purposes.  If  the  Crop  escapes  injury  from  insects,  its  growth  is  rapid.  The 
plants  should  be  thinned  down  to  three  or  four  to  the  hill,  and  the  ground  kept 
clean  by  frequent  stirring  until  the  vines  cover  the  surface. 
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Before  the  frost  comes  the  squashes  should  he  picked  and  removed  to  somo 
dry  cool  place.  They  should  he  handled  with  care,  and  should  not  he  laid  in 
large  piles,  as  every  bruise  injures  their  keeping  qualities.  They  are  best  pre- 
served in  the  winter  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  with  a  temperature  uniform  and  but 
little  above  the  freezing  point.  Large  cultivators  are  in  the  practice  of  fitting 
up  buildings  for  this  particular  purpose,  where  the  squashes  are  arranged  on 
shelves,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  examined,  where,  of  course,  the  temperature 
is  regulated  by  artificial  heat. 

In  our  enumeration  of  varieties,  not  only  of  the  squash  but  of  the  onion  and 
cabbage,  wo  have  purposely  omittA  not  only  the  description  but  the  names  of 
a  large  number,  choosing  rather  to  turn  attention  to  a  few  well-known  and  stan- 
dard kinds,  than  to  occupy  space  and  divide  attention  by  allusions  to  *  those 
which  have  but  little  intrinsic  value  to  recommend  them,  or  which,  if  really  as 
\ralnable,  are  not  as  much  sought  after  as  those  we  have  mentioned. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  NATIVE  GRAPES  BY  SEEDLINGS  AND 

HYBRDIZATION. 


BY  S.  J.  PARKER,   M.  D.,   ITHACA,  N.  T 


Notwithstanding  the  great  interest  now  taken  in  grape  culture,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  every  one  should  be  fully  aware  how  much  is  done,  nor  by 
what  means,  nor  what  are  the  paths  to  be  systematically  followed  to  insure 
better  results  than  any  hitherto  attained.  In  these  few  pages  I  shall  attempt 
to  give  some  information  on  these  points. 

The  germ  of  the  grape  development  now  so  extensive  was  the  finding  of  the 
Isabella  as  a  wild  plant,  or  its  production  as  a  seedling,  about  the  year  1818, 
by  Mrs.  Isabella  Gribbs,  the  wife  of  George  Gibbs,  esq.  Hence  the  name 
Isabella.  Soon  afterwards  Major  Adlum,  of  Georgetown,  D.  0.,  introduced 
the  Catawba,  a  variety  found  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Potomac.  The 
successful  and  extensive  cultivation  of  these  two  vines  brought  out  a  demand 
for  other  wildlings,  which,  with  certain  merits,  have  defects  that  render  their 
culture  unprofitable,  For  a  number  of  years  after  this  period,  as  is  often  the 
case  likewise  in  art,  literature,  science,  mechanics,  and  in  horticulture  gene- 
rally, the  public. mind  rented  satisfied,  an8  made  little  or  no  progress.  Again 
came,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  demand  for  any  and  every  wild  vine  of  our 
national  domain,  a  requirement  tkat  to  some  seemed  extreme  folly,  but  really 
producing  benefits  whose  value  is  inestimable ;  for  we  hope  to  show  that  there 
are  uses  of  these  wildlings  more  worthy  of  attention  than  their  undeveloped  excel- 
lences. For  certain  purposes  they  still  need  to  be  generally  diff'used.  Another 
method  of  improving  our  native  grapes  has  added  its  influence  to  the  tide  of 
popular  success,  though  but  few  have  appreciated  its  distinctive  effects.  It  is 
that  systematic  production' and  cultivation  of  seedlings  which  has  really  given 
us  some  of  the  best  varieties  now  high  in  public  estimation.  A  third  m'^thol 
has  been  used  for  improving  American  grapes  with  truly  wonderful  faciii.y  ami 
admirable  advantages,  that  of  hybridizatiorn.  To  these  could  be  added  the 
practice  of  collecting  chance  seedlings  and  varieties  which  promise  well  in 
their  native  sites  and  submitting  them  to  change  of  soil,  and  to  root  and 
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branch  pruning,  manures,  and  repeated  propagation,  by  which  the  habits  and 
prodnction#of  plants  are  varied  more  or  less.  To  tht^se  two,  the  systematic 
seedlings  and  hybridization  of  Ameriuan  gr^peSi  as  two  of  the  main  sources  of 
improvement  and  for  the  radical  cure  of  detects,  we  shall  devote  this  article ; 
for  we  believe  there  is  a  perfection  attainable  of  which  we  have  hardly  a  just 
appreciation.  In  the  language  of  another,  "It  is  the  belief  of  our  most  intel- 
ligent grape-growers  that  American  vines  will  yet  produced  grapes  superior  to 
any  in  Europe ;  their  more  pronounced  flavor  and  aroma,  too  harsh,  is  to  be 
brought  to  a  true  perfume,  a  brisk,  delicious  flavor,  superior  to  the  simple 
sweetness  and  delicacy  of  the  foreign  grape."  As  in  sheep  and  cattle,  no  gain 
can  be  made  unless  there  is  virtue  in  the  parent,  an  excellence  of  some  sort; 
and  h^nce  chance  seedlings  or  wild  varieties  constitute  the  base  on  which  to 
operate. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Catawba  and  Isabella  were  at  flrst  what  they  are 
now,  but  when  diffused  they  found  spots  eminently  suited  to  their  wants.     So 
of  all  others — their  characters  must  be  a  matter  of  careful  observation  in  many 
placeS|     And  when  these  are  noted,  then  the  changes  to  be  wrought  in  them 
are  as  clear  as  ever  was  a  desirable  cross  or  hybrid  in  an  animal.     The  reason- 
ing is  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.     The  chance*  animal  may  be 
vsduable,  as  may  the  chance  seedling  grape.     In  common' language,  'it  is  the 
well  "  weeded  out  flock"  that  has  the  best  sheep,  or  the  well  "  crossed  herd" 
that  develops  the  sought-for  type  in  the  mind  of  the  propagator.     And  the 
same  processes  are  the  ones  to  be  sought  in  the  improvement  of  the  grape.     We 
doubt  not  that  there  are  wild  andxhance  varieties,  now,  perhaps,  but  little  valued, 
which,  when  they  have  been  cultivated  as  long  and  as  carefully  as  they  should 
be,  will  prove  praiseworthy  for  flavor  and  salable  in  the  market.    But  whether 
it  is  best  for  us  to  depend  on  this  haphazard  work  is  not  a  question  worth  dis- 
cussing.    We  who  can,  should  try  any  and  every  new  variety,  and  thus  aid  in 
demonstrating  their  value  or  the  want  of  it ;  but  more  than  this,  we  should  try 
the  surer  and  quicker  methods  of  hybridization  and  desired  seedlings.     The 
hybrids  are  some  of  them  quite  well  known,  though  but  little  diffused,  and  the 
seedlings,  which  are  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  of  study,  are  also  well 
known,  and  no  dispute  can  be  had  on  the  perfect  success  that  has  attended 
either  mode  of  improvement.      In   the  choice  of  a  grape  for   seedling   or 
hybridization,  it  must  be  remembered  that  success  requires  a  native  "  grape 
possessing  absolute  immunity  from  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  our  climate."     It 
should  be  hardy  in  this  sense  of  that  word.     It  must  be  early,  prolific,  large, 
handsome,  mich  as  every  one  will  pronounce  good  without  hesitation.     It  must 
be  vigorous,  for  if  not  so  the  vine  will  require  a  rich  soil  and  abundant  manures 
to  feed  it.     A  strong-growing  vine  will  give  gpod  crops  on  any  fair  land  with- 
out manure — ^an  absolute  rale  for  making  our  wines,  diiferent  from  those  in 
Europe,  but- more  healthful  and  agreeable.     ''The  vine  should  be  prolific,  that 
it  may  be  profitable  and  easily  pruned.     The  grape,  both  in  blurry  and  bunch, 
should  be  neat,  comely,  large,  that  it  may  sell  well  in  the  market.     It  should 
be  early,  to  escape  frosts."     Perhaps  no  man  is  more  the  pioneer  in  seeding  the 
grape  than  he  whose  language  just  given  is  an  almost  perfect  rule  in  the 
art  of  systematic  seedlings,  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  Mass.;  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  one  with  a  greater  present  success  in  his  attempts  to  fulfil 
his  own  well-expressed  rule,  for  the  Concord  grape  is  established  before  the 
public,  and  it  is  a  monument  to  him  more  enduring  than  marble.     It  incon- 
testably  settles  the  question  that  by  his  method  of  propagating  the  grape  new 
and  valuable  kinds  can  be  originated.     He  must  ever  stand  as  the  first  one 
who,  out  of  a  wild  New  England  vine,  brought  forth  a  seedling  with  intelligent 
care,  and  that  seedling,  whUe  he  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  adopted  as 
one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  prolific  of  grapes,  and  planted  largely  over  our 
national  territory. 
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Perhaps,  too,  the  Beedling  plan,  though  called  slow  in  its  journey  to  the  gate 
of  success,  is  not,  after  all,  the  longest  road ;  for  though  we  may  h^re  hybrids 
superior  to  the  Concord  in  merit,  yet  we  have  none  at  the  present  moment  as 
popular  with  ihe  public. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  he  who  systematically  seeds  the  grape  has  the  best 
chance  of  immediate  success  in  the  result  he  reaps,  while  the  hybridist  seems  to 
get  more  slowly  into  public  favor.  No  one  can  more  forcibly  express  the  idea 
sought  than  Mr.  Bull,  and  therefore  I  quote  his  words,  which  I  have  abbre- 
viated somewhat : 

**Raisingnew  varieties  from  seed  is  probably  the  best  method  of  obtaining  improved 
varieties ;  therefore  we  may  take  courage  and  enter  upon  the  task  of  growing  seedling 
grapes.  Many  new  grapes  are  chance  seedlings,  veiy  gcK>d  in  their  native  localities,  worth- 
less or  ill  adapted  to  our  climate ;  some  good,  but  too  small  for  market,  poor  bearers. 
Slender  growers,  or  requiring  such  attenti(te  as  to  make  them  unprofitable.  A  grape  for 
c-eneral  cultivation  must  have  such  constitution  as  will  bear  neglect,  be  comparatively  in- 
a.fFerent  to  soil  and  location,  and  be  always  salable.  Seedlings  from  our  Labrusca  will  be 
most  apt  to  succeed.  He  who  shall  obtain  a  new  grape,  improved  in  quality,  will  not  only 
receive  a  handsome  profit,  but  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  mankind.  Having  pursued  it  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  I  may,  perhaps,  save  the  beginner  some  time.  I  was  led  to  it#by  the 
impossibilitv  of  ripening  any  of  the  grapes  then  on  the  lists,  living  as  I  do  ih  the  valley  of 
the  Concord.    I  tumed.my  attention  to  our  natives,  believing  that  good  grapes  could  be  had 


of  this  stock.     I  wanted  a  j^ape  that  should  be  vigorous,  hardy,  prolific,  early,  with  as 

food  quality  as  possible.     I  found  such  a  grape,  a  good  eating  grape  for  a  wild  native,  and 
egan  with  this.     In  five* or  six  years  the  seedling  bore  fruit ;  the  seeds  of  this  were  planted 


again,  and  from  these  latter  I  obtained  the  Concord.  And  from  the  Concord,  in  the  third 
generation,  I  have  grapes  of  great  variety.  The  original  wild  habit  seems  broken  up,  for 
&om  stock  as  black  as  night  I  have  obtained  grapes  as  white  as  the  Chassclas,  delicate  in 
texture  and  flavor.  The  best  way  is  not  to  raise  seeds  promiscuously.  I  raised  many 
hundred  more  seedlings  than  I  had  need  to,  and  should  have  succeeded  more  rapidly  if  I  had 
planted  the  seeds  only  of  those  grapes  which  showed  the  most  marked  change  from  the 
original  type.  The  desire  is  not  seed,  but  fruit ;  to  ameliorate  the  harsh  flavor,  softening 
the  pulp,  making  the  fruit  more  edible.  This  is  accomplished  by  putting  the  seed  in  a  rich 
soil.  The  new  conditions  change  the  plant.  Instead  of  the  m^dow  or  pastm'o  where  the 
wild  parent  ^rew  with  vigor,  but  coarse  habits,  the  seedling  revels  in  a  congenial  soil,  and, 
stimulated,  shows  a  change  in  habit.  Departure  from  native  type  is  a  sini  of  improvemonL 
In  the  seed-bed  vines  will  be  found  short-jointed,  smooth,  solid,  with  prominent  buds. 
These  deserve,  special  care ;  from  them  will  bo  had  vines  with  greater  divergence  from  the 
original  type,  more  certain  of  success.  Barren  vines  usually  have  great  luxuriance  of 
growth.  In  the  first  year  the  seed-bt»d  will  be  filled  with  these  rampant  and,  to  the  novice, 
promising  vines.  My  experience  leads  me  to  reject  these,  or,  at  least,  plant  them  by 
themselves.  Seeds  continue  to  come  up  for  even  four  years  in  succession;  the  best 
grapes  come  from  these  latter  seedlings.  Commence  with  seeds  of  chanc«  or  new  varie- 
ties having  vigor,  earliness,  and  other  qualities  which  are  desirable  in  the  ofispring. 
Plant  the  grape  whole,  in  rows,  to  facilitate  weeding;  the  placenta-like  substance  in 
the  whole  grape  nourishes  the  seed  and  promotes  its  power.  The  tender  seedling 
should  receive  no  check;  shade  it  from  the  hot  sun,  and  water  it,  if  necessary,  until 
it  ffets  three  or  four  rough  leaves,  after  which  it  may  bo  considered  sate.  When 
seealings  have  grown  one  year  in  the  seed-bed,  with  the  aid  of  a  fork  draw  out  the 
plants  with  care,  w^ithout  breaking  a  single  root  or  disturbing  the  level  of  the  bod,  and 
thereby  burying  the  seeds  that  have  not  yet  sprouted.  The  second  year  another  crop  of 
vines  wiil  come  up ;  treat  them  in  the  sauie  way,  to  make  room  tor  the  third  crop.  These 
last  I  save  with  the  utmost  care,  as  these  show  the  greatest  improvement.  The  seedlings 
thus  removed  from  the  seed-bed  should  be  put  out  in  soil  enriched  with  bone-dust,  ashes, 
and  gypsum.  These  fertilizers  I  consider  essential  to  the  grape.  Stable  manures  give  a 
luxuriant  growth.  I  f)refer  mineral  manures  alone.  Do  not  reject  a  vine  too  hastily,  for  the 
size  and  quality  of  fruit  will  improve  for  seven  or  eight  years.  I  do  not  prune  seedlings 
except  to  give  them  shape,  but  pinch  back  any  rampant  branch.  Seedlings  do  not  usually 
bear  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  year." 

Such  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Bull,  with  which  the  experience  of  all  must  coin- 
cide, except  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  extreme  northeastern  climate 
and  soij,  which  differ  from  other  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  evident  that  we  are 
just  beginning  at  the  foundation ;  that  we  are  yet  to  get  by  this  process  grapes 
as  hardy  as  they  now  are,  as  free  from  disease,  and  in  the  end  as  choice  in 
pulp,  flavor,  and  sweetness  as  we  desire,  and  even  superior  to  those  of  Europe. 
This,  too,  with  good  reason,  as  the  thousands  of  European  vines  in  European 
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nurseries,  those  vast  regal  or  imperial  collections  of  varieties,  have  but  few 
that  can  claim  other  merits  besides  size  and  sweetness.  Only  a  few  of  them 
are  highly  flavored,  such  as  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburg,  the 
Frontignan,  and  the  Ghasselas  Mus(}a6,  and  others  similar  to  them,  and  kinds 
more  durable  in  national  and  individual  esteem  have  not  been  found. than  these. 
But  our  grapes  are  highly  flavored,  almost  without  exception.  Indeed,  that  is 
often  the  fault  with  them ;  they  are  too  decided  in  flavor  to  suit  a  taste  accus- 
tomed to  European  varieties,  and  are  therefore  condemned  by  many,  who  seem 
never  to  dream  why  the  Creator  gave  us  such  germs  on  which  to  found  our 
beneficent  labors ;  they  are  too  acid,  and  this  is  a  fault  which  the  grape  has  in 
common  with  all  wild  fruits.  The  acid  apple,  almost  inedible,  is  tamed  by 
seeding  into  well-known  kinds,  many  thousand  seedling  apple  trees  being 
required  to  get  a  Porter  or  a  Newtown  Pippin,  or  other  superior  kinds.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  we  are  already  reaching  the  same  success  in  the  grape 
which  was  but  yesterday  in  the  forest,  unimproved  since  the  world  began  until 
planted  by  art,  either  in  the  vine  or  seed.  So  that  it  may  be  true  that  no  one 
who  would  improve  grapes  is  more  sure  of  his  reward  thaa  the  diligent, 
judicious  seed  planter.  The  varieties  to  be  improved  are  numerous.  There 
are  not  only  the  known  and  somewhat  esteemed  kinds,  but  there  are  sites 
where  quite  a  number  of  kinds  almost  edible  are  found,  as  at  Maiden  and  Go- 
hasset,  Mass.,  in  New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere ;  as  also  places  where  a  single  plant 
is  native.  For  example,  it  was  only  la«t  autumn  I  saw  a  wild  vine  taken  from 
a  rocky  glen.  It  is  very  minute  in  size,  ripens  early,  is  deliciously  sweet, 
mild,  but  peculiar  in  flavor.  Its  faults  are  small  size  and  such  a  deep  blue- 
black  that  stains  the  mouth  a  purple,  and  it  bears  only  when  allowed  to 
ramble  freely.  Now,  could  a  seedling,  large  in  size,  the  same  in  color,  amen- 
able to  trellis  culture,  be  had  from  it,  a  fine  wine  grape  would  result,  with  the 
richest  color.  Could  another  seedling  be  had,  large  in  size,  less  in  color, 
equally  early,  as  sweet,  and  with  the  same  flavor,  it  would  be  a  valued  table 
grape.  This  is  a  sample  of  what  the  whole  country  abounds  with,  being  full  of 
these  germs  of  excellence  given  by  a  kind  Providence,  not  to  be  wasted  and 
despis^  because  He  who  gave  them  did  not  see  fit  to  complete  them,  but  left 
thai  for  us  to  dd,  presenting  them  at  every  man's  door — a  fact  that  the  origina- 
tor of  the  Concord,  happily,  did  not  overlook  when,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home- 
stead, he  sought  the  parent  vine  as  the  one  most  fitted  to  be  matured  there. 

It  were  easy  to  name  the  defects  to  be  avoided  and  the  qualities  to  be  sought 
in  each  of  the  varieties  prominent  before  the  public,  but  they  will  occur  to  any 
one  competent  to  the  task  of  improving  patiently  and  systematically,  for  no 
improved  planl  or  animal  is  obtained  otherwise. 

And  the  rule  by  which  it  is  had  is  very  simple  on  paper,  but  laboriously 
complex  in  the  effort  of  good  judgment  in  practice.  What  are  improved  sheep, 
and  cattle  but  the  stock  procured  by  taking  the  best  animals  to  be  had,  and 
perpetuating  their  excellences  and  getting  rid  of  their  faults?  The  rule  is 
simple:  what  has  done  the  work?  The  good  judgment  of  him  who  gave  his 
life  to  it.  The  practice  is  laborious,  and  the  samerthat  is  true  of  the  develop- 
ment of  animals  is  also  true  of  the  vine.  We,  therefore,  hope  that  judicious, 
systematic  seedling  of  the  vines  found  at  the  very  doors  of  every  man,  as  well 
as  those  which  he  can  get  elsewhere,  will  be  universally  attempted,  that  from 
these  sources,  unfailing  in  variety  as  they  are,  and  unsurpassed  in  the  begin- 
nings of  excellence,  may  come  supplies  of  even  better  grapes  than  the  many 
deserving^inds  we  now  possess. 

In  the  artificial  production  of  hybrids  we  have  the  second  great  source  of 
improvement  of  American  grapes.  The  natural  production  of  hybrids  proba- 
bly rarely  or  never*  takes  place,  for  on  a  grape  flower  no  bee  ever  alights,  save 
to  rest  accidentally,  so  that  the  bee-cross  theory  needs  proof  that  it  ever  is 
effective  in  this  case.    And  vines  near  each  other  seem  not  to  commingle  so  as 
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to  make  croeses,  though,  perhaps,  they  do  slightly  modify  each  other.  The 
Be^  planter  raises  '*many  himdreds"  of  seedling  vines  "to  get  one  good  one." 
One  of  our  citizens  claims  that  be  raised  "thousands"  to  get  his  favorite,  "the  - 
rest  being  useless."  But  the  greatest  well-authenticated  number  of  seeds  of 
any  one  kind  hybridized  is  not,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred,  and  of  these 
not  one  that  survived  the  exposqres  of  early  life  and  grew  up  to  prolific  ma- 
turity either  failed  to  bear  or  waa  a  worthless  grape.  The  hybridization  of 
a  single  berry  with  three  seeds  has  given  three  plants  marked  and  valuable  in 
their  characters.  So  that  the  labor  by  the  seedling  plan  is  large,  and  by  the 
other  a  very  few  seeds  determines  the  result.  Hybrids,  too,  are  proven  to  be 
no  more  subject  to  mildew  than  the  natives,  another  favorable  fact;  but  the  re- 
hybrids  or  second  hybrids  are  liable  to  mildew,  so  far  as  the  second  crosses 
have  been  tried.  Another  remarkable  fact  is  that  hybrids,  in  the  kinds  that 
have  been  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  have  their  acids  wonderfully  reduced 
from  the  excess  of  the  American  native  to  an  approximation  to  the  per  cent,  of 
acids  in  the  foreign  vines.  All  of  which  are  very  singular  and  happy  e£fect8, 
quite  remarkable  and  indisputable. 

The  Agricultural  division  of  the  Patent  Office  employed  the  able  services  of 
Dr.  Jackson  as  chemist  for  the  analysis  of  grapes,  with  some  of  the  clearest 
results  obtained  to  that  time,  and  thus  settled  the  question  as  to  what  acid  was 
in  American  grapes,  showing  that  it  was  tartaric  acid,  and  in  as  pure  a  state  as 
in  the  European  grape.  The  tartaric  acid  was  in  nearly  every  one  of  our  natives 
in  great  excess  over  the  normal  demands  for  wine  and  for  table  uses  of  the  grape. 
Dr.  Jackson  also  ably  settled  the  fact  that  sugar  was  deficient  largely  in  our 
grapes. 

Since  that  time  but  few,  if  any,  analyses  have  been  reported.  It  is  desirable 
that  all  our  known  grapes  be  analyzed.  D.  M.  Balch,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
a  graduate  of  the  Scientific  School  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  the  repu- 
tation of  great  accuracy  in  his  chemical  investigations.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  an  essay  by  him  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Essex  County 
Institute  Report  of  Massachusetts.    He  says  : 

"  To  answer  the  question  which,  if  any,  of  the  native  grapes  ordinarily  ripen- 
ing in  this  vicinity  is  best  adapted  to  wine-making,"  (at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  resides,)  "  I  have  the  last  autumn  (1864)  analyzed  the  fresh  must  of 
several  varieties.  I  had  also  another  object  in  view,  namely,  to  ascertain  if  the 
table  adapted  to  Oechsle's  must  scale  by  Gall,  from  numerous  analyses  of 
European  musts  in  1851--'52-'53,  was  applicable  to  the  must  of  our  native 
grapes. 

"  My  method  of  analysis  was  as  follows:  The  grapes  were  gathered  when 
dry,  pressed,  and  the  juice  strained  through  linen.  The  specific  gravity  of  this 
clear  must  was  taken  by  weight  in  a  bottle  with  a  perforated  stopper.  A  portion 
of  must  was  diluted  with  fifty  times  its  bulk  of  water.  The  sugar  contents 
were  ascertained  by  Fehling's  method. — (Annalen  der  Chemie  Pliarm.,  Bd.  72, 
S.  106.)  This  method  is  very  accurate,  if  carefully  performed.  Finally,  the 
free  acid  in  a  weighed  portiCh  was  neutralized  by  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  of 
such  strength  that  1 CC  equalled  .00825  grm.  of  tartaric  acid,  the  result  being 
considered  satisfactory,  with  small  inaccuracy.  The  results  in  percentage  ob- 
tained are  as  follows : 
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Variefy, 


Clinton 

Alvey 

*AlTey 

Franklin •. 

Franklin 

•Union  Village 

*Allen*8  Hybrid ; 

Adirondac j. 

Concord 

Hartford  Prolific •. 

Delaware , 

Delaware,  (Salem,  Massachusetts) 

Rogers  Hybnd,  (Norwich,  Ct.,)  No.  15. 

Rogers  Hybrid,  No.  15 ^ 

♦Rogers  Hybnd,  No.  15 

Rogers  Hybrid,  No.   4 

•Rogers  Hybrid,  No.   4 

Rogers  Hybrid,  No.  22 , 

•Rogers  Hybrid,  No.  22 

Rogers  Hybrid,  No.   3 

•Rogers  Hybrid . 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Rogers  Hybrid,  No.  19 ;  Sept. 

Rogers  Hybrid,  No.   1 '  Oct. 

Rogers  Hybrid,  No.   9 Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


Time  of  gathering. 


Rogers  Hybrid,  No.   9 

Rogers  Hybrid,  No.  33 

Rogers  Hybrid,  No.  41 

Rogers  Hybrid.  No.  30 


26,  1864. 
2J,  1864. 

5,  1864. 

5,  1864. 
21,  1864. 

5,  1864. 

5,  1864. 

5,  1864. 
26,  1864. 
26,  1864. 

5»  1864. 

5,  1864. 

5,  1864. 
26,  1864. 
26,  1864. 
26,  1864. 

6,  1864. 
26,  1864. 

5,  1864. 
26,  1864. 

5,  1864. 
26,  1864. 

5,  1864.. 
21,  1864. 
26,  1864.. 
26,  1864.. 
26,  1864. 

5,  1864.. 


Specific 
gravity, 


1.0688 
1.0640 
1.0734 


1.0610 
1. 0556 
1.0780 
1.0714 
1.0615 
1.0721 
1.1021 
1.0896 


1.0783 
1.0839 
1.0749 
1. 0819 
1. 0723 
1.0796 
1.0734 
1.0749 
1.0680 
1.0665 
1.0680 
1.0742 
1, 0572 
1.0749 
1.0630 


Sogar. 


13.77 
10.37 
14.70 

8.77 
11.20 
10.00 
16.20 
14.00 
11.83 
15.  OJ 
20.63 
19.70 

9.20 
16.47 
17.90 
15.46 
17.  30 
14.56 
16.70 
14.70 
15.30 
13.65 
12. 60 
13.41 
13.00 
11.70 
15.63 
11.80 


Adds. 


2.40 
2.60 

2.02 


2.16 
1.21 
.59 
.28 
.86 
.43 
.65 
.70 


.66 

.70 
.61 
.65 
.76 
.59 
.66 
.47 
.81 
.62 
.87 
.57 
1.01 
.76 
.84 


"  The  sugar  percentages  marked  *  were  not  obtained  by  analysis,  but  are  Dr. 
Gall's  corresponding  densities.  From  these  analyses  native  grapes  seem  to  be 
divided  into  three  classes — 

"  1.  Those  in  which  the  proportion  of  sugar  and  acid  are  well  balanced,  as 
Delaware  and  most  of  Rogers's  Hybrids.  These  grapes  should  yield  good 
wine. 

"  2.  Those  in  which  the  acid  is  deficient. 

**  3.  Those  in  which  the  excess  of  acid  overpowers  and  renders  the  fruit 
nearly  inedible,  as  the  Clinton,  Franklin,  &c. 

"  The  analyses  also  prove  that  Dr.  Gall's  table  for  Oechsle's  must  scale  can 
be  safely  used  in  finding  the  saccharine  contents  of  native  must ;  the  numbers 
obtained  by  analysis  agreeing  closely  with  the  tabular  amounts  for  correspond- 
ing densities. 

"  To  produce  a  wine  that  shall  keep,  it  is  necessary  that  the  must  should 
contain  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  sugar.  In  Germany  the  juice  of  the  best  grapes, 
which  are  the  Beisling,  in  the  most  favorable  seasons  contains  24.28  per  cent, 
of  sugar  and  £5  of  acid.  This  gives  the  most  excellent  wines,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  normal  standard,  with  which  inferior  musts  are  compared,  and  often 
made  to  coincide,  as  far  as  possible,  by  dilution  and  addition  of  sugar — a  method 
of  improving  the  juice  of  partially  ripened  grapes,  by  wtich,  in  bad  seasons,  , 

total  failures  excepted,  a  wine  can  be  made  nearlv  equal  to  that  of  favorable 
years,  due  to  Dr.  Ludwig  Gall,  who  has  published  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  an 
abridged  translation  of  which  is  in  the  Patent  Office  Agricultural  Report 
of  1860. 

"The  value  of  the  analysis  of  grape  juice"  shows  the  results  "of  various 
seasons,  climate,  softs,  &c. 

"  The  above  analyses  ard  imperfect,  several  prominent  kinds  having  been 
omitted,  but  I  hope  to  extend  the  collection  at  some  future  time. 

•*  Dbcbmbeb,  1864.  •  D.  M.  BALCH." 
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Having  received  the  above  from  the  report  about  to  be  published,  I  have 
considered  the  results  too  important  not  to  appear  simultaneously  in  the  report 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.  If  there  is  no  error  in  these  analyses,  they 
show,  as  did  those  of  Dr.  Jackson,  that  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  is  a  fault  to  be 
corrected  in  every  wildling ;  the  nearer  the  vine  being  to  the  untutored  wild  vine, 
the  greater,  as  a  rule,  the  acid ;  that  there  are  a  few  greatly  changed  in  this 
respect,  as  the  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  the  Adirondac;  that  hybridiza- 
tion gives  immediately  the  reduction  of  the  acids  to  their  proper  degree ;  and 
that  we  have  wine  grapes,  and  what  they  ai-e.  I  believe  the  best  wine  standard 
is  fifteen  degrees,  in  the  must  or  juice,  by  Beaume's  hydrometer,  for  the  sugar ; 
four  pounds  of  acids  in  each  thousand  pounds  of  juice  by  weight,  though  six  or 
even  seven  pounds  of  acid  are  admissible ;  or,  as  in  the  analysis,  four  to  seven- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  acids;  and  one-third  of  the  aroma  that  is  in  the 
Catawba  grape,  though  twice  that  aroma,  or  one-half  of  that  of  the  Catawba,  is 
desirable.  With  these  as  standard  rules,  the  artificial  manufacture  of  wines  is 
at  once  apparent  to  every  one  competent  to  make  wine  by  the  use  of  instru- 
ments. But  to  me  it  is  a  peculiar  joy  to  see  that  hybridization  and  often  seed- 
ling the  vine  gives  us  grapes  out  of  our  hyper-acid  wild  natives,  at  once  just 
what  the  best  chemists  and  wine-makers  of  both  continents  have  declared  to  be 
the  most  desirable. 

Now,  wines  excessively  acid,  corrected  by  large  additions  of  sugar,  become 
cordials,  that  any  one  familiar  with  our  native  wines  immediately  detects  and  is 
displeased  with,  no  matter  how  sweet  and  pleasant  they  may  be  to  those  unac- 
customed to  taste  our  native  juices.  Best  wines  reduced  to  five-tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  of  acid  by  the  addition  of  sugared  water,  when  tlie  sugar  by  the 
degree  of  the  hydrometer  of  Beaume.does  not  exceed  15°,  are  so  nearly  natural 
that  it  requires  a  good  wine  expert  to  detect  the  sugar  added  to  the  wine  j  but 
the  least  additional  quantity  is  at  once  detected.  Wines  can  very  easily  be 
made  without  sugar  from  many  of  our  native  improved  seedling  vines,  and 
especially  from  our  hybrids,  and  such  vines  have  a  peculiar  relish,  greatly  loved 
after  the  palate  becomes  accustomed  to  the  absence  of  sugar  and  other  articles, 
so  often  present  in  the  wines  imported,  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  pure. 
"  A  sweet  nectar"  is  the  idea  of  wine  derived  from  poetry,  and  from  the  high 
enthusiastic  glow  that  travellers  in  rainbow  colors  throw  over  all  they  see  and 
taste  in  Europe.  But  truth  shows  us  that  wines  are  not  often  sweet,  nor  have 
that  "  cream  of  every  perfume  in  one  delicious  drop"  the  overwrought  ecstatic 
imagination  would  have  them  possess.  Yet  a  sober,  hearty  relish  can  be  easily 
ctcquired  for  many  of  our  native  wines,  far  more  pure  and  chaste  and  healthful, 
both  for  the  table  and  the  sick  bedside,  than  any  of  foreign  lands.  This  cor- 
rection of  American  ideas  of  wine  is  in  daily  progress  among  us.  Many  of 
those  who,  five  or  ten  years  ago,  never  tasted  a  pure  wine,  now  instantly  detect 
the  smallest  mixture  of  sugar,  brandy,  or  other  impurity,  even  that  necessary 
to  raise  the  must  to  fifteen  degrees  of  Beaurae. 

But  native  wines  made  of  less  than  the  above  rule  of  sugar  in  the  grape, 
though  they  would  soon  so  please  the  consumer  that  he  would  j$se  only  wines 
made  without  sugar  artificially  added,  are  yet  perishable ;  and  the  next  art  for 
our  yet  inexperienced  wine-makers  to  learn  is  how  to  bottle  early,  for  when 
once  safely  in  the  bottle  they  will  keep,  though  perishable  in  the  wood  cask. 
And  in  this  art,  perhaps,  moi-e  than  others,  do  we  need  progress,  namely,  how 
to  bottle  at  a  few  months'  age  safely,  so  that  the  bottle  shall  not  explode,  nor  the 
individual  character  of  each  grape  be  lost.  When  that  is  done,  we  need  but 
one  more  rule  to  be  perfect  in  wine-making — and  that  is,  that  each  man  make 
his  own  wine ;  that  is,  that  we  seek  not  to  blend  the  aromas  and  flavors  into 
one  common  rule,  but  each  make  his  own  aroma  and  flavor,  with  no  addition  to 
the  pure  juice,  but  by  mere  manipulation  only.  And  when  that  is  done,  the 
individual  or  the  local  vineyar^  brand  becomes  a  mine  of  wealth. 
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The  fact  is,  the  native  wines  over  most  of  our  territory  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  are  more  sure  in  the  sites  where  they  flourish  than  is  the  apple, 
peach,  or  pear,  and  far  more  sure  than  the  grape  in  Germany.  We  lose  hy  in- 
sects alone  one-half  of  the  apples  that  set  on  our  trees ;  but  who  ever  heard  of 
a  tenth  of  our  grapes  lost  by  insects  ?  We  lose  often  a  third  or  half  of  our 
peaches  by  disease ;  yet  if  a  few  grapes  rot  or  are  mildewed  in  any  one  locality 
a  host  of  declaimers  publish  the  fact.  There  is  no  crop  more  sure  than  that  of 
our  grapes  on  every  spot  where  they  ought  to  be  planted.  And  it  will  need 
•'  not  a  dozen  years,  if  we  act  wisely,  to  make  our  wines  as  surely  as  we  do  any 
other  article  we  attempt  to  make  by  our  own  plans.  In  this  light  such  analyj?es 
as  those  given  above  are  invaluable,  and  when  their  number  is  so  laVge  as  to 
give  us  light  everywhere,  the  end  we  seek  will  be  obtained.  These  analyses 
show  us  that  a  few  days  in  fall  add  greatly  to  the  specific  gravity  of  most  grapci. 
Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  specific  gravity  shows  that  it  is  largely  the  sugar 
in  the  grape^nd  that  all  the  sugar ^is  not  made  at  the  expense  of  the  acid ;  for, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  the  acids  also,  though  decreasing  in  relative  proportions, 
yet  increase.  The  few  days  also  add  aroma,  flavor,  and  richness.  But  I  can- 
not follow  out  this  interesting  subject  fully.  Having  now  closed  what  I  have 
to  say  on  these  recent  analyses,  I  resume  the  subject  of  hybrids.  Rarely  do  I 
*  mean  to  assert  a  new  idea  such  as  the  reduction  of  acids  by  hybridization  with- 
out proof,  and  here  it  is  given  by  the  labor  and  pen  of  Mr.  Balch. 

Such  results  in  hybridization  are  eminently  encouraging.  They  lead  us  on 
rapidly  and  in  the  right  way  to  attainments  which  we  must  make  in  order  to 
have  the  best  American  grapes  possible.  To  the  most  unbelieving  they  prove 
that  the  road  to  success  lies  open,  and,  so  far  as  tried,  few,  if  any,  uncertainties 
attend  it.  It  is  because  it  has  been  so  little  examined  that  there  is  so  little 
appreciation  of  the  facility  of  this  mode  ef  hnprovement.  The  hybridist  selects 
with  care  a  female  plant,  and  with  equal  care  the  male  plant ;  studies  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  vine  flower,  and  operates  with  ^ome  delicacy,  and  is  sure  of  results. 
We  regret  that  this  has  so  rarely  been  done,  for  we  certainly  have  men  capable 
of  the  operation,  and  we  have  mother  vines  which  it  is  credible  to  believe  are 
as  good,  if  not  better  than  any  that  have  yet  been  used.  We  have  had  the 
Mammoth,  of  New  England,  the  Delaware,  Logan,  Isabella,  Perkins,  Catawba, 
and  a  few  others  selected  as  the  pistillate  plants.  Some  of  them  are  those  that 
imperatively  require  to  be  tried ;  others  are  not  the  best.  Not  to  be  invidious, 
1  name  the  Union  Village,  and  its  twin  mate,  which  is  larger,  the  Ontario^  and 
the  large  but  insipid  blue  wine  grapes,  as  more  likely  to  give  us  large,  fine, 
black  berries  in  ample-sized  bunches ;  the  Gattawissa,  Hartford  Prolific,  and 
Miles  as  evidently  disposed  to  give  early  grapes ;  the  Taylor  and  others,  white 
grapes,  and  so  on  for  other  colors  and  qualities.  Yet  we  know  of  no  one  who 
has  fully  attempted  these.  We  believe  they  are  few  who  have  yet  tried  to 
cross  the  pollen  of  any  one  kind  on  another,  either  native  or  foreign.  The 
names  known  to  me  might  easily  be  put  on  a  signet  ring,  they  are  so  very  few 
in  this  laudable  attempt  to  improve  our  grapes  in  this  manner.  Further  on,  we 
shall  name  crosses  that  are  desirable  to  be  had.  Here  we  give  the  process  of 
hybridization. 

The  grape  opens  its  flower  by  a  singular  process,  different  from  most  ot^^  -,e 
plants.  We  see  the  cherry,  peach,  and  apple  expand  their  petals,  and  r^^  the 
them  with  their  white  or  red  colors  several  days ;  but  the  grape  has  its  v,  that 
so  united  at  th6  top  of  the  flower  that,  as  it  opens,  the  petals  are  drawn  o.f  their 
their  attachments  and  cast  off  in  a  sort  of  hood  that  falls  to  the  ground,  or  Gray 
the  stamens  and  pistil  naked.  If  there -is  any  difficulty  in  making  h}re  early, 
is  the  removal  of  this  hood,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  it  is  locnatives, 
before  it  is  naturally^thrown  off,  and  so  to  do  it  as  not  to  jar  down  th^tion  of 
of  the  stamens  on  the  top  of  the  pistil,  for  I  have  often  seen  the  pollen  Iv^lth  the 
a  minute  cascade  of  yellow  particles,  so  heavy  it  is,  and  so  direct  and  i 
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fall.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  difficulty,  the  hood  can  be  easily  removed 
by  the  use  of  forceps  and  scissors  no  more  delicate,  nor  by  a  hand  more  steady, 
than  is  required  by  the  surgeon  in  many  cases  daily  demanding  his  skill.  One 
circumstance  I  have  not  seen  noticed ;  it  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  hood  of  petals 
is  off,  the  top  of  the  pistil  begins  to  be  covered  with  a  minute  globe  of  trans- 
parent fluid,  beautifully  clear  and  highly  refractive,  glistening  like  a  dew-drop 
on  the  top  of  the  pistil.  It  takes  usually  from  a  few  moments  to  an  hour  or 
two,  according  to  the  weather,  for  this  minute  globule  to  be  perfected. 

Now,  no  impregnation  can  take  place  unless  this  minute  drop  of  fluid  is 
secreted  so  far  as  to  receive  the  pollen — that  is,  until  it  is  almost  or  quite  ex- 
panded to  its  full  extent,  which  is  rarely  before  the  petal-hood  has  fallen, 
whether  by  art  or  nature.  One  more  fact — the  pollen  falls  on,  adheres  to,  and 
sinks  iQto  this  minute  drop ;  and  as  soon  aa  a  sufficient  quantity  has  thus  been 
received  by  this  drop  of  fluid  it  becomes  turbid  or  milkv,  losing  its  transparency, 
and  is  drawn  into  certain  pores  or  tubes,  which  are  seen  by  thejr  mouths  aa 
roughnesses  on  the  stigma,  which  is  the  ehlarged  portion  on  the  top  of  the 
pistil.  Thus  if  the  pollen  is  abundant,  and  the  weauier  favorable,  a  few  hours 
may  suffice  ;  if  not,  a  day  or  two,  or  even  the  third  day,  may  be  required  to  com- 

Slete  the  impregnation.  After  the  third  day  I  have  not  noticed  the  drops  of 
uid,  even  when  the  impregnation  failed,  the  top  of  the  pistil  being  dry.  A 
rain  may  wash  this  drop  off;  and  hence,  though  the  season  is  otherwise  favor- 
able, there  may  be  a  large  failure  of  grapes,  though  the  drop  is  often  renewed, 
at  least  once  or  twice  after  an  accident. 

Not  to  trace  other  interesting  items  here,  it  is  seen  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
artificially  to  sprinkle  this  drop  with  pollen  from  another  plant  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, so  that,  although  the  stamens  are  not  cut  away,  the  hybridization  is 
surely  done,  for  we  have  merely  to  dust  thoroughly  this  minute  drop,  and  pre- 
occupy its  whole  capacity,  and  the  work  is  done;  and  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
whole  drop  of  fluid  is  drawn  in,  and  the  top  of  the  pistil  is  dry  even  before 
natural  impregnation  would  have  been  completed.  So  that  I  am  convinced 
that  the  successful  hybridist  needs  to  study  well  this  drop  of  clear  fluid  on  the 
top  of  the  pistil.  It  is  only  in  case  the  weather  forces  out  prematurely  this  secre* 
tion,  or  it  comes  out  too  tardily,  or  rain  or  other  accident  removes  the  drop,  or  it  is 
dusted  over  early  with  its  own  pollen,  that  we  are  liable  to  fail  in  our  hybrids. 
The  operator  must  notice,  too,  whether  it  is  secreted  fully,  else  he  may  fail  by 
being  too  early,  or  too  late,  when  the  drop  is  partially  gone  and  a  little  milky 
with  the  absorbed  pollen.  Another  circumstance  to  be  noticed  is  that  in  a  cer- 
tain selected  bunch  of  flowers  all  the  flowers  do  not  open  the  same  day,  and 
hence  all  the  drops  are  not  matured  on  the  pistils  at  once.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  at  or  soon  after  daylight,  a 
few  of  the  petal-hoods  fall  and  a  few  drops  expand,  but  not  many  until  the 
genial  warmth  of  nine  or  ten  o'clock  is  reached,  which  is  the  most  favorable 
hour  for  the  operation  of  hybridization.  The  operator  then  taking  his  stand 
close  hj  the  bunch  of  flowers,  cuts  away  those  that  have  opened  and  expanded 
the  drop  fully,  while  he  watches  for  the  Iposening  of  a  number  of  petal-noods ; 
these  he  immediately  removes,  either  with  fine  forceps  or  the  point  of  fine  scis- 
ors>  -his  eye  closely  watching  whether  any  other  bursts  and  lets  fall  a  stream  of 
IJen  on  the  somewhat  expanded  globule.  At  this  stage  there  is  no  fear  of  pol- 
A.A  jst^  it  falls,  as  I  have  said,  heavily  and  quickly  downwards.  If  the  globule 
to  bott  P^^*^  ^^  escaped  this  danger,  the  operator  allows  a  moment  to  pass, 
.^j^. J  others  may  expand  or  bend  outward  on  their  stems  when  he  cuts  them 
one  mor*'^^"*  ^®  selects  and  operates  on  as  many  flowers  as  he  desires,  or  which 
his  ow  *  naorning.  He  now  watches  the  maturing  expansion  of  the  minute 
one  com  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^*^  pistil,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a  full 
the  Dur?^'  curving  to'  the  smaller  base  bv  which  they  rest  on  the  pistils,  he 
individ»' 
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knows  thej  are  ready  to  receive  the  pollen  artificially.  On  a  favorable  day 
this  takes  bat  a  short  time ;  in  less  favorable  weather,  hours  may  be  needed,  and 
in  bad  weather  even  a  day  or  two.  But  when  the  light  moment  has  arrived  he 
dusts  the  globule  freely,  spriuklea  it  with  an  Axce^s  of  pollen,  then  waits  a  few 
hours^to  see  if  the  globule  has  lost  its  clearness,  and  is  withdrawn  down  into 
the  recess  of  the  germ  to  perfect  the  seed  of  the  future  grape-vine.  If  so,  then 
the  hybridization  is  complete;  if  not,  he  must  redust  the  globule  every  few 
hours  while  it  is  visible. 

The  seed  planter  needs  his  thousands  of  seeds,  and  these  he  must  obtain;  but 
the  hybridist  needs  but  a  few  seeds,  each  having  acquired  wonderful  powers  by 
the  foreign  pollen ;  thus  he  seeks  but  a  few  fertile  pistils,  and  hence  ne  should 
cut  away  the  rest  of  the  flowers  that  are  unexpanded.  The  next  morning  he 
must  examine  the  pistils  again,  and  see  if  there  are  any  globules  yet  clear  and 
full,  as  sometimes  they  reappear  the  second  day,  and  need  another  dusting 
with  pollen.     Such  is  my  experience  in  the  matter. 

For  dusting  with  pollen  a  small  camel's-hair  brush  is  recommended,tbut  with 
no  special  directions  how  to  use  it.  I  suggest  that  ths  brush,  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  be  dry  and  dipped  in  an  abundance  of  pollen ;  thus  the 
inside  of  the  brush  will  appear  yellow,  being  filled  with  it.  Now  hold  the 
brush  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  minute  globule  on  the  pistil,  and  with  a 
knife-blade  or  other  convenient  instrument  jar  the  brush  with  a  number  of  gentle 
taps,  causing  the  pollen  to  fall  freely  on  the  globule,  an  assistant  catching  the 
surplus  pollen  in  a  small  paper  box  held  below.  A  more  perfect  duster  would 
be  a  tube  with  a  small  aperture  at  the  lower  end,  out  of  which  the  pollen  can  be 
B^iaken  by  tapping.  As  to  the  age  of  the  pollen  we  are  credibly  informed  that,  in 
the  use  of  it  in  Europe  for  crosses,  a  month  or  two  or  more  does  not  impau:  its 
virtue.  My  own  practice  has  been  to  get  within  ten  days,  from  some  cold  vinery, 
pollen  in  a  small  paper  box,  label  it  accurately,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool,  mode- 
rately damp  place  until  the  native  grape^  has  become  ready  to  open  its  flowers. 

In  addition  to  the  ways  of  dusting  the  pistils,  I  hav^  poured  the  pollen 
from  the  box  over  the  globule  and  caught  the  surplus  in  the  cover  of  the  box, 
and  then  poured  over  the  globule  again  into  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  so  on. 
I  have  also  wet  the  cameFs-hair  brush,  and  rubbed  the  globule  harshly  with  the 
damp,  pollen -charged  brush. 

If  some  more  accurate  and  scientific  observer  can  tell  us  the  best  way  of 
dusting  the  globule,  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  To  the  very  delicate-handed 
operator  I  also  suggest  the  bringing  of  a  bunch  of  flowers,  cut  from  the  vine 
selected  for  staminate  duty,  and  having  prepared  the  native  vine  to  receive  the 
pollen,  seize  an  anther  from  the  flowers  brought,  with  a  delicate  pair  of  forceps, 
and  when  almost  in  contfict  with  the  globule,  directly  over  it,  press  the  anther 
by 'closing  the  forceps.  If  the  attempt  be  successful,  a  little  fall  of  pollen  wiU 
be  had  directly  from  it  on  the  globule.  Eepeat  it  with  several  anthers,  so  that 
there  be  an  excess  of  pollen. 

I  have  been  thua  particular  in  the  description  of  the  process,  because  of  the 
alleged  frequency  of  failure,  as  if  the  process  were  so  incumbered  by  natural 
obstacles  as  to  be  almost  or  qu^e  impossible.  4 

Next,  let  us  ask  what  hybrids  are  desirable  to  produce?  No  more  acceptable 
varieties  of  foreign  grapes  are  available  to  fertilize  our  native  species  than  the 
following  well-tried  kinds,  though  there  are  others  not  so  easily  to  be  had,  that 
for  magnificence  of  berry  and  bunch  amply  merit  the  judicious  use  of  their 
pollen :  I  mean  the  Black  Hamburg,  the  Chasselas  Musqud,  White  or  Gray 
Frontignan,  and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  first  three  of  these  are  early, 
the  last  late.  Could  the  powers  of  these  be  developed  in  our  popular  natives, 
an  impetus  untold  would  be  given  to  our  grape  culture,  for  the  fertilization  of 
any  of  our  choice  kinds  by  them  is  absolutely  sure  to  be  attended  with  the 
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finest  results  to  both  beny,  bunch,  and  flavor.  The  Black  Hamburg  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  foreign  varieties,  enduring  "well  our  severe  cofd  in  graperies  with 
little  protection,  and  it  is  large  in  bunch  and  berry,  beautiful  as  a  model,  black, 
very  delicate,  tender,  sweet,  with  a  mild  but  peculiar  aroma.  Every  nation 
admires  it.  The  Chasselas  Musqud  also  is  vary  hardy,  can  be  repeatedly  fro- 
zen hard'  in  a  grapery  without  injury  during  the  winter ;  it  is  a  large  grape  with 
a  peculiar,  high,  musky  flavor,  and  it  is  one  of  the  earliest.  It  has  but  one 
fault,  namely  :  if  it  be  too  freely  watered  during  the  ripening  it  cracks  or  has 
its  berries  split  open.  This  fault  cannot  aflect  our  tougher  skinned  natives. 
Its  sweet  deliciousness  and  lasting  aroma  make  this  one  of  the  most  desirable 
fertilizers.  The  Gray  Frontignan  is  not  as.  large,  either  in  berry  or  in  bunch,  as 
the  two  preceding,  but  has  a  robust  constitution,  and  every  good  quality  to 
be  transmitted  to  our  natives,  with  a  delicate  flavor  that  must  be  tasted  to  be 
known.  This  is  one  of  the  best  white  foreign  grapes.  And  to  these  we  add 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  a  late  grape,  and,  were  it  not  for  its  lateness,  unex- 
ceptionable. It  is  excellent  in  its^size,  habit,  and  flover.  It  needs  caution  in 
its  use,  and  should  be  enJ^loyed  only  on  very  early  grapes. 

To  these  four  kinds,  as  male  plants  of  hybrids,  the  Gannon  Hall  Muscat, 
Bowood  Muscat,  and  others,  might  be  added.  Many  of  the  extolled  European 
kinds  owe  their  reputation  more  to  their  excessively  high  treatment  than  their 
actual  merits. 

Still  further,  as  a  rule,  beautiful  clusters  are  a  reasonable  requisite.  By  tliis 
I  mean,  irrespective  of  edible  or  wine  qualities,  large,  showy,  compact,  graceful 
shape  of  the  bunch.  Thus,  could  any  of  our  large  but  straggling  grapes  have 
the  compactness  and  neatness  of  the  Northern  Muscadine  or  Delaware,  and  still 
retain  their  size,  there  would  be  a  gain.  Gould  the  Isabella  have  the  size  and 
shape  of  Se^our*s  Superb  or  the  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  there  would  be  a  desira- 
ble advance.  Ghoosing,  then,  any  of  our  varieties  having  valuable  traits  as  the 
pistillate  plant,  a  large  list  of  hybrids  excelling  the  parent  should  result  from 
fertilizing  them  witb  the  four  foreign  varieties  named ;  and  many  of  the  results 
should  be  in  advance  of  any  kinds  now  before  the  public.  For  example,  by  Black  ^ 
Hamburg  cross  upotL  Union  Village,  which  originated  in  Ohio,  at  least  a  dozen 
large  varieties  of  olack  grapes  should  be  obtained,  with  large  clusters,  delight- 
fully sweet,  and.  with  a  hardiness  to  withstand  our  climate.  By  Black  Hamburg 
on  the  Ontario  should  be  had  a  still  larger  grape,  though  very  similar  to  Union 
Village,  with  larger  berries  and  more  compact  bunches,  and  equally  as  good. 
Hybrids  of  the  Delaware  and  Ghasselas  Mu8qu(^  should  have  two  types,  the 
red  of  the  Delaware  and  the  white  of  the  Ghasselas ;  and  he  who  gets  tha 
twenty-five  or  fifty  varieties  of  each  will  find  them  in  every  respect  better  than 
the  Delaware,  early  enough  to  ripen  in  our  northern  States,  and  having  beautifiil 
and  compact  bunches.  The  score  of  valuable  early  hybrids  by  Black  Hamburg 
on  Harttord  Prolific  should  retain  the  excellence  of  the  Hartford,  with  expan- 
sion of  both  berry  and  bunch,  and  deriving  sweetness  from  the  Hamburg.  The 
Grav  Frontignan  on  the  very  early  Perkins  ought  to  be  nearl v  or  quite  as  early 
as  the  Perkins,  and  far  more  delicious  as  a  table  grape ;  and  for  wine,  it  should 
possess  in  richer  degree  the  fascinating  rose  perfume  that  is  found  in  well-made 
Perkins  wine,  without  sugar;  and  me  hybrids,  ftr  some  of  them,  should  be 
examples  of  beautiful  light-colored  tints.  Gray  Frontignan  and  Delaware 
should  double  ini  size  the  Delaware,  and  surpass  that  small  grape  in  its  bunches. 
The  sugar  grape  of  Gape  Cod,  Monument*  Sandwich,  and  other  places  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  either  Ghasselas  Musqu^  or  Gray  Frontignan,  should  produce  a 
white  grape  so  far  in  advance  of  every  white  grape  now  in  existence  as  an 
American  grape  that  his  name  would  be  immortal  who  shall  make  the  ten  or 
twenty  or  more  valuable  varieties  that  surely  would  result  from  the  cross.  The 
White  Clinton  or  White  Delaware,  both  improper  names,  is  a  fine-looking  little 
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white  grape,  utterly  insipid  and  worthless,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  seen  it ;  but, 
being  white,  hardy,  and  vigorous,  may  possibly,  by  Chasselas  Musqu^  or  Gray 
Frontignan,  gain  in  flavor,  size,  and  sweetness,  the  result  being  a  fortune  to  the 
successful  operator.  The  Dracut  Amber,  a  seedling  of  Asa  Clement,  is  a  v^ry 
early  red  grape,  with  a  peculiar  aroma.  Its  good  qualities  are  largt'  size,  vigor- 
ous growth,  and  high  aroma.  It  is  capable  of  vast  improvement  by  hybridizatioa. 
The  Mahogany  grape,  of  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  introduced  by  G.  W.  Clark,  is 
a  better  grape,  and  its  rich  color,  by  proper  hybridization,  will  give  us  some 
of  the  richest  reds  we  can  probably  prodpce  in  America,  making  large,  beautitul 
berries  and  bunches,  with  Muscat  flavors.  The  Crystal  grape  of  th^.  central 
portion  of  Connecticut  has  the  fine  qualities  of  size  and  beauty,  that  can  be 
enriched  by  the  delicate  pulp  and  flavor  of  the  European  varieties,  and  well 
worth  the  trial  to  produc*^  a  hardy,  early  white  American  frrapo ;  for  a  vhitc 
grape,  though  said  by  many  to  be  constantly  produced  from  the  Isab<^lla,  Con- 
cord, and  other  varieties,  is  yet  a  desideratum  that  is?  unsupplied,  the  R«'becca 
and  oth'^rs  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  Lydia  of  Carpenter,  of  K^'lly 's 
bjland.  is  a  promising  grape,  that  deserves  to  be  made  more  so  by  white  foreign 
pollen.  The  little  black  Hen?»haw,  of  Alartinsbiirg.  Virginia,  should  havi-  (he 
wine  grapes  of  Europe  to  enlargo  its  tiny  berries  and  bunch,  whib^  it  retain < 
its  rich  rt*d  and  purple,  so  de-p  as  to  be  black  in  the  b(*>rry.  Th^i  so-called 
Oporto,  lad<*n  with  its  vast  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  inedible,  with  thii  faults  of 
irrt^gular  bunch,  and  wanting  in  power  to  fully  load  the  vine,  needs  the  stimulus 
of  Burgundy  or  other  pollen,  or  that  of  the  real  Oporto,  to  give  us  wine.  The 
larger  beiries  of  the  summer  grape  families  also  off'er  good  wine  elements.  One 
I  know  as  "William's  wine"  has  a  large  round  berry  in  a  small  cluster  at  the 
end  of  a  long  stem,  and  occasionally,  at  the  end  of  g?  long  side-stem,  a  berry  or 
two  in  place  of  a  full  shoulder.  Now,  if  hybridization  has  proven  anything 
as  to  these  skeleton  bunches  in  the  *'  Lahriisca  cBsfivalis*'  and  other  families  of 
American  grapes,  it  is  that  it  not  only  reduces  the  acids  in  them  and  modifies 
the  flavor,  but  also  clothes  with  berries  these  rudimental  skeletons  of  large 
bunches,  remarkable  as  these  changes  are. 

William's  wine  grape  has  the  fox  grape  perfume,  mingled  with  that  of  a  rose, 
and  hence  has  better  elements  than  many  of  thi?^  larg«i  class,  of  which  I  have 
seen  some  forty  or  more  that  I  cannot  in  this  brief  article  enumerate.  Of  them 
I  have  seen  more  than  one  with  a  skeleton  bunch  and  shoulder,,  berry  as  large 
a^  the  Black  Hamburg,  ripening  where  the  Delaware  will  not,  on  the  bleakest, 
coldest  hill-tops,  mild  in  flavor,  soft  in  pulp,  being  in  every  way g-rms  of  mag- 
nificent grapes,  when  under  the  hands  of  the  hybridist.  The  Clinton,  that 
hardy  little  wine  grape,  by  Black  Hamburg  or  other  foreign  pollen,  should 
have  its  fifteen  or  eighteen  pounds  of  acids  in  each  1,000  lbs.  greatly  reduced 
in  order  to  mak(5  good  wine ;  and  till  it  is  done,  the  best  wine  cannot  be  made 
from  it.  The  Concord  is  an  established  table  grape,  and  its  wine  among  the 
prime  American  qualities ;  its  large  bunch,  by  Black  Hamburg,  should  be  larger 
still,  and  its  flavor  doubled ;  by  Chasselas  Musque  it  would  become  delicate ; 
by  Gray  Frontignan  still  hotter;  and  if  Muscat  of  Alexandria  or  Cannon  Hall 
Xliueat  will  give  us  an  early  hardy  grape,  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  possible. 
The  Scuppernong  is,  like  many  others,  excessive  in  its  acids,  having  the 
enormous  amount  of  seventeen  pounds  of  tartaric  acid  in  a  thout^and  of  its 
jnice.  Its  acids  should  be  only  five  to  seven  pounds  in  a  thousand  ;  hence  its 
radical  cure  is  only  by  hybridization. 

Rebecca  is  a  fine  grape  on  a  poor,  spiritless  vine.  It  needs  the  new  life  of 
hybridization  by  white  pollen.  By  Chasselas  Musqu^  or  Gray  Frontignan,  it 
oug'ht  to  assume  a  deserved  place  in  every  vineyard.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ohio, 
has  already  most  8ucc»»S3fully  demonstrated  a  few  of  the  hybrids  of  Logan, 
Delaware,  and  Union,  Village.     But,  interesting  as  it  would  be  to  follow  out 
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tlic  cnpabiiities  of  fifty  vv  a  hundred  otlicr  of  our  native  grapes,  the  vaut  of 
space  compels  me  to  leave. lialf  finished  what  I  would  saj  oo-this  point.  I 
trust,  however,  enough  has  been  written  to  show  what  the  unnamed  varieties 
can  be  made  to  produce. 

Next,  let  us  inquire  what  has  been  done  ?  Perhaps  no  man  stands  more 
highly  before  the  public,  in  this  respect,  than  £dward  S.  Rogers,  esq.,  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  The  distrust  with  which  his  grapes  were  at  first  received  is 
giving  way  daily  before  their  proven  value,  and  he  will,  in  the  future  history 
of  American  grapes,  stand  as  the  first  successful  hybridist  of  one  of  our  native 
grapes.  He  took  the  Mammoth  or  Sage  grape  for  the  pistillate  vine.  This  is 
said  to  be  a  vigorous  grower,  clambering  over  rocks  and  trees  in  a  wild  state  in 
ea'^tern  New  England.  It  bears  bunches,  oval-shaped,  on  a  stout  stem,  with 
three  to  six  berries  in  a  bunch,  but  these  few  berries  very  large.  So  that  little 
else  except  hardiness,  earliness,  and  size  exist  in  it.  It  has  much  acidity  to 
condemn  it.  It  is  considered  a  fair  representation  of  the  Mammoth  or  Sago, 
leaf,  stem,  berry,  and  bunch.     It  is  thus  described  by  one  familiar  with  it :    » 

"It  is  much  like  most  of  the  wild  Fox  grapes  of  this  vicinity,  but  the  berries  are  much 
larger,  lieht  chestnut  or  mahogany  color,  and  they  have  a  flattened  or  compre>sed  shape,  in- 
stead of  bemg  round,  frequently  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  bunch  is  smHll,  with  three  to  six 
berries  in  a  round,  ball-hke  cluster,  with  sometimes  a  side  stem  with  one  berry  at  the  end  of 
it  for  a  shoulder.  The  stem  of  the  bunch  is  not  very  long.  The  leaves  usually  are  '  entire/ 
with  a  short  pointed  termination  at  the  end  of  the'  midrib,  and  two  other  points  of  the  other 
divisions  mto  which  all  American  leaves  are  divided,  making  always  either  plainly,  or  in  the 
radimenttil  t'tate,  five  lobes.  Thus  the  loHves  are  not  much  iobed,  scarcely  toothed,  and  have 
a  nisy,  wooUv  appearance.  The  youn^  wood,  last  season's  growth,  is  hard  and  wiry,  and 
covered  with  bristles.  The  grape  itself  is  sweet,  but  has  a  hard  pulp,  that  some  compare  to 
a  piece  of  Ind:a-rubb«r  when  enting  it.  It  is  early,  and  perfectly  hardy,  as  much  so  as  any 
wild  grape  in  this  vicinity."      • 

Mr.  Rogers  fertilized  this  with  Black  Hamburg  pollen,  and  a  few  seeds  with 
Golden  or  White  Chasselas.  The  results  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
whole  history  of  American  grapes.  The  broad,  nearly  square  coarse  leaf  of 
the  Mammoth,  without  distinct  lobes,  has  become  more  acuminate,  and  with 
lobcd  leaves  at  the  base  of  each  leader,  and  the  coarse  wild  leaf  assumes  a  more 
delicate  attenuation;  yet,  with  the  native  hardness  perfectly  retained,  large, 
finely  moulded,  and  shouldered  bunches,  witli  two  and  only  two  types  of  color 
and  several  flavors,  have  been  produced  in  the  hybrids.  While  seedlings  of 
the  Sage  or  Mammoth  grape  have  so  far  proved  worthless  in  the  hands  of  a 
dozen  men  skilled*  in  raising  seedlings,  and  unable  to  advance  on  the  parent 
plant,  of  the  forty-five  seedlings,  or  about  that  number,  that  survived  of  the 
hybrids,  not  one  was  either  barren  or  useless,  but  each  one  improved.  It  is 
extraordinary  what  variety  and  excellence  have  been  obtained.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  seeds  were  hybridized  by  the  Black  Hamburg,  and  a  few 
more  by  the  Golden  Ghasselas.  Of  these,  only  some  forty-five  were  ultinMitely 
saved  and  grew  up  to  bearing.  We  have  fruited  quite  a  number,  and  several 
times  seen  and  eaten  the  fruit  of  others,  and  have  for  several  years  been  satis- 
fied that  ignorance  of  the  grapes  themselves,  as  well  as  the  want  of  time  and  in- 
experience with  theni — ^it  being  not  yet  ten  years  since  the  first  one  was  fruited — 
alone  have  prevented  their  just  appreciation.  In  the  end,  it  will  be  found  that 
for  wine  they  already  have  no  equal,  and  for  table  grapes  are  worthy  of  universal 
attention ;  and  the  experience  of  every  year  shows  the  certainty  with  which 
they  are  gaining  esteem  everywhere. 

Mr.  Rogers's  own  language  is  : 

*'  When  I  commenced  experimenting  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  one  who  had  raised  grapes 

by  this  process,  though  I  had  heard  of  flowers,  pears,  &«.,  and  I  had  attempt^  crosses  of 

pears.     Reading  articles  in  the  London  Horticultilrist,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  get  a 

.  new  grape  by  this  process;  combining- the  qualities  needed  for  open  culture,  it  would  be  more 

valuable  than  any  other  firuit.    Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  searching  for  a  parent 
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vine,  I  selected  a  Labrasca,  called  the  'Mammoth,*  for  the  native  mother  plant :  this  a 
large,  brownish  red  or  amber  grape,  one  of  the  earliest  and  largest  I  could  find.  I  chose 
as  the  staminate  or  foreign  parent  the  Black  Hamburg  and  "White  or  Golden  Chasselas,  two 
of  the  hardiest  fofeign  varieties,  growing  in  a  cold  gprapery  ncai  by.  When  the  Mammoth 
was  ready,  several  clusters  were  chosen.  The  petals,  which  were  at  the  top,  were^cut  awav, 
and  the  stamens.  Then  the  pistil  of  each  blossom  was  touched  with  poUen,  the  vmes  in  the 
ffrapery  being  retarded  for  the  purpose,  and  the  bunches  protected  by  tying  over  them  little 
ba|^  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  enclosing  in  each  bag  a  flower  cluster,  the  same  kind  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. The  bags  were  opened  the  next  d^  and  the  pistils  retouched,  after  which  the  bags 
were  left  unopened  a  number  of  days.  When  opened,  the  berries  were  nearly  all  set.  As 
soon  as  the  grapes  were  ripe,  the  seeds  were  taken  out  and  planted  at  once  in  a  piece  of 
ground  protected  by  boards,  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  a  few  leaves  being  put  over  them  as 
cold  weather  came  on,  as  a  winter  protection. 

"In  the  spring  the  covering  was  removed,  and  nearly  every  seed  vegetated,  coming  up 
re^larly  as  planted.  But  about  fifty  of  on«  hundred  and  fiAy  plants  were  raised,  the 
others  having  been  destroyed  by  the  cut-worm  soon  after  coming  up.  In  the  fall  most  of 
them  were  a  foot  or  more  high,  and  were  again  protected  for  the  winter  by  leaves  and  boards. 
The  following  spring  there  were  many  of  them  transplanted.  A  few  vines  from  the  Golden 
Chasselas  were  kept  by  themselves ;  the  remainder,  by  the  Black  Hamburg  cross,  wore  put 
by  themselves,  and  each  plant  staked  and  numbered,  the  final  numbering  being  from  one  to 
forty-five. 

"The  folia^  of  the  young  plants  early  showing  plainly  the  foreign  intermixture,  they 
were  protected  each  winter,  and  in  1856  began  to  show  fruit,  and  every  one  since  has  proved 
fruitful ;  in  the  fruit  showing  that  they  partook  of  the  foreign  elements,  in  the  intormbcture 
of  the  two  species,  combining  the  desired  qualities,  having  large  clusters,  and  much  of  the 
delicate  flavor  of  the  foreign  sorts,  with  the  earliness  and  hardiness  of  the  native.  The  vines 
are  even  more  vigorous  than  the  parents,  and  more  exempt  from  disease,  and  more  hardy  than 
most  out-door  varieties." 

Having  seen,  eaten,  and  examined  very  many  of  these  forty -five  kinds,  I  can 
attest  that  what  Mr.  Rogers  says  above  is  trire.  As  to  vigor,  the  vine  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  Harrington,  who  lives  a  short  distance  from  Mr.  Rogers,  in  Salem, 
is  ample  proof. 

*'  Mr.  Harrington's  vine  was  set  when  small,  six  inches  or  a  foot  high,  five  years  ago  last 
spring,  in  the  common  soil  of  his  garden,  which  is  rather  light  and  well  drained,  well  culti- 
vated, but  with  no  prepared  border ;  it  is  near  to,  and  nms  on,  a  fence  about  eight  feet  hiffh, 
with  a  trellis  affixea  to  it.  The  second  season  i(  bore  a  few  bunches ;  the  third  season  a  fine 
crop ;  .the  fourth  season  Mr.  Wilder  told  Mr.  H.  that  he  would  ruin  his  vine  by  letting  it  bear 
as  much  when  so  young,  but,  to  their  surprise,  it  came  out  the  next  year  with  a  larger  crop, 
having  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  bunches,  which  were  ripened  and  picked  before 
frost;  and  this  season,  the  6th,  it  had  fully  as  many  or  more  still,  continuing  to  make  strong 
wood,  and  the  trellis  is  full  from  top  to  bottom,  the  vine  covering  about  seventy-five  feet  in 
length  and  ten  in  height.*' 

Such  is  the  remarkable  eflTect  of  foreign  pollen  on  an  almost  useless  native 
vine,  as  it  appears  in  Rogers's  No.  15,  a  cut  of  which  is  here  given,  showing  the 
actual*  size  of  this  grape  and  its  hunches. 
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Mr.  Rogers's  hybrids  are  all,  of  two  classes :  Ist,  the  red  or  amber  grapes, 
that  follow  in  color  the  native  vine,  but  with  improved  flavors ;  and  2d,  the 
black  grapes,  that  follow  in  color  the  Black  Hamburg.  The  Ghasselas  crosses 
are  all  or  mostly  red.  No.  1  is  a  late  grape,  and  on  that  account  is  by  some 
called  white  because  it  does  not  fillly  ripen;  but  when  the  locality  or  season 
fully  ripens  it,  it  is  a  light  amber.  Prooably  no  grape  equals  this  for  cham- 
pagne or  sparkling  wine.  No.  4  is  a  black  grape,  as  are  Nos.  19,  23,  26,  33, 
34,  36,  43,  &c.,  which  are  excellent  for  the  table  and  for  wine.  *  The  red  grapes 
are  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  13,  15.  24,  25,  28,  30,  38,  41,  42,  &c.,  of  which  Nos.  9  and 
15  are  much  admired  for  wine  and  the  table.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
number  that  is  devoid  of  merit.     Having  made  wine  of  quite  a  number  of  them, 
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t  am  aware  of  what  I  eaj  wlien  I  commend  these  large  and  prolific  vines  os 
especiallj  wine  grapes;  and  for  table  grapes  I  also  commend  them. 

For  the  want  of  space  I  omit  the  important  subject  of  the  re-hybrids  made  \ff^ 
Mr.  Rogers — that  is,  those  hybrids  which,  he  has  re-crossed  with  foreign  pollen. 
Mr.  Rogers  seems  to  think  them  too  tender  and  liable  to  mildew.  But  as  the 
writer  lives  where  mildew  goes  unnamed  and  unheeded  from  year  tA  year,  the 
vine  being  less  liable  to  disease  or  failure  of  its  crop  than  the  apple  tree,  though 
that  is  a  fine  fruit  in  his  region,  he  believes  that  there  are  sites  where  the 
second  hybrids  will  flourish  in  the  open  air  with  their  delicate  flavors  and  fine 
berries  and  bunches.  I  here  introduce  the  Nol  4  of  Mr.  Rogers's  first  hy- 
brids, a  &[ie,  largo  grape,  the  cut  of  which  was  made  from  the  exact  shape 
and  size  of  a  bunch  raised  by  Mr.  Wilder.  Larger  and  shouldered  bunches 
have  since  been  produced  on  older  vines. 


The  next  example  of  successful  hybridization  is  that  of  Qeorge  W.  Camp-       • 
bell,  esq.,  of  Delaware,  Ohio.    In  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
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for  1862  will  be  found  a  valnable  article  by  this  gentleman,  giving  an  account 
of  the  hybrids  and  crosses  he  has  made,  certainly  with  encouraging  results. 
He  says :  "  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many,  I  have  succeeded,  with  others,  in 
demonstrating  that  the  diffipulties  in  the  way  of  hybridization  are  not  impossi- 
bilities, and  may  be  overcome,  and  cross-breeds  and  hybrids  produced  at  will, 
and  with  unerring  certainty,  between  the  differing  varieties  of  natives,  or  be- 
tween native  and  foreign  varieties.  Grapes  recommended  by  the  American 
Pomological  Society  as  promising  are  Herbemont,  Logan,  Rebecca,  and  Union 
Village.  I  have  used  the  Logan  as  a  piBtiDate  for  itsearliness,  hardiness,  health, 
and  vigorous  growth,  relying  on  the  staminate  parents  for  improvement.  I 
crossed  Logan  with  Delaware,  and  Delaware  with  a  variety  believed  to  be  the 
Ferrar  or  Black  Portuffal,  with  a  cherry-like  flavor  and  enormous  bunches, 
and  Logan  with  White  Frontignan,  and  in  one  berry  with  Ghasselas  Muaque." 
The  result  has'  been  the  prcSuction  of  "  compact  bunches  upon  varieties  that 
never  set  their  fruit  naturally.  The  seed  was  carefully  saved  and  labelled, 
and  planted  in  the  spriDg  in  the  smallest-sized  pots,  one  seed  in  each.  The 
greater  number  vegelated,  each  cross  with  strongly  marked  features.  But  few 
have  produced  fruit  as  yet.  I  do  not  consider  them  as  sufficiently  developed  to 
^  arrant  confident  assertions."  A  reasoning  and  an  attempt  that  he  seems  to 
have  made  with  a  very  commendable  motive,  for  he  says  :  "Very  many  per- 
sons prefer  the  sprightly,  refreshing  vinous  flavor  of  the  Delaware  to  that  finest 
exotic  raised  under  glass ;  and  it  is  true  that  a  grape  with  the  fine  qualities  of 
the  Delaware  and  the  size  of  the  Black  Hamburg  would  be  an  acquisition  of 
almost  incalculable  value.'*  Mr.  Campbell  describes  as  very  good  and  promis- 
ing his  cross  of  Delaware  on  .Logan,  ripening  early,  and  flavor  "  intermediate." 
His  Black  Portugal  on  Delaware  is  a  very  peculiar  hybrid,  and  "  promising;" 
and  also  the  result  of  his  one  berry  of  Logan,  fertilized  by  Chasselas  Musque, 
as  "  vinous,  very  rich,  very  early."  He  then  says :  "  I  have  White  Fron- 
tignan on  Delaware,  Catawba  on  Logan.  Delaware  and  Concord."  It  has  been 
asserted  that  hybridized  grapes  would  produce  only  infertile  seed.  This  is 
erroneous,  for  I  have  plants  from  Allen's  and  Rogers's  hybrids  which  have 
vegetated  as  easily  and  surely  as  others.  "  I  have  the  present  season  re-hybrid- 
ized several  of  Rogers's  hybrids  with  Delaware,  Black  Hamburg,  White  Fron- 
tignan, Chasselas  of  Fontainebleau;  and  the  Creveling  with  the  same  foreign 
varieties."  There  is  no  room  furthier  to  trace  these  experiments,  or  report  the 
few  others  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  reader  with  my  own  experiments  on  Isabella,  Ontario,  Union  Village, 
Perkins,  Taylor's,  Louisa,  and  others. 

When  these  practical  facts  in  reference  to  hybrids  shall  be  fully  summed  up, 
and  all  that  has  been  done  or  may  be*  accomplished  shall  be  fully  told  by  some 
one  competent  to  the  task,  the  array  will  be  well  worth  consideration.  But  I 
would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  did  I  not  notice 
as  distinct  in  its  classification,  and  high  in  its  hopeful  results,  the  making  of 
cross-breeds  of  our  natives.  By  this  term  I  draw  a  just  line  of  distinction.  A 
hybrid  is  not  merely,  in  the  most  •exact  language,  a  mixture  of  foreign  pollen 
with  the  vitality  of  a  native  germ,  or  native  pollen  infused  on  a  foreign  pistil, 
but  is  also  possible  with  our  own  species ;  thus  the  Mammoth  of  the  Labru8.ca 
on  the  Vitis  Odorata ;  Odoratissima  is  a  hybrid  also.  Yet  in  common  language 
we  use  the  word  cross  between  natives,  and  by  hybrids  we  mean  the  foreign  on 
the  natives,  and  it  is  this  latter  meaning  that  I  now  attach  to  it.  However,  I 
can  only  invite  our  amateurs  and  professional  grape  culturists  to  the  work  of 
cr6ss-breeding  our  grapes ;  for  example,  the  persevering  U9e  of  Delaware  upon 
Isabella.  If  one  fertilization  of  the  Isabella  will  not  add  flavor  to  the  seedling, 
let  the  second  or  third  be  made,  until  a  large,  mild,  sweet,  early  grape  results. 
I  can  conceive  of  a  grape  large  as  the  Isabella,  compact  as  the  Delaware,  and 
with  a  rich  mahogany  color,  semi-translucent,  yet  sweet  in  pulp,  and  in  flavor 
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as  delightfbl  as  the  Delanrare  now  is ;  so,  too,  the  Delaware  on  the  Ontario, 
perhaps  not  at  once,  yet  in  the  final  end  wovld  obtain  the  size  of  the  Ontario 
and  the  early  habit  of  the  Delaware,  with  the  beat  of  qnalities  of  both.  And 
so  one  could  draw  the  picture  of  Delaware  on  Ci^nadian  Chief,  Delaware  on 
Louisa,  Delaware  on  Miles  and  Hartford  Prolific,  and  other  fine  and  early 
grapes ;  and  in  like  manner  of  any  and  all  our  well-known  grapes  on  each 
other.  Another  idea  is  croM-hreeds  sought  through  several  changes.  Thus 
Ontario,  which  I  regard  as  more  hardy  and  better  than  Union  Village,  shall  be 
first  crossed  by  the  pollen  of  the  Delaware^  and  at  least  fifteen  cross-bred  plants 
be  thus  obtained,  and  then  these  shall  be  crossed  by  Louisa,  which  is  an  early 
and  sweet  choice  seedling  of  the  Isabella,  and  at  least  fifteen  cross-bred  vines 
of  this  cross  should  be  obtained,  seeking  in  them  fine  pulp,  sweetness,  and  earli- 
ness,  and  these  Louisa  cross-breds  with  the  Delaware  shall  in  the  third  cross- 
breds  receive  the  pollen  of  the  Ontario,  and  the  fourth  generation  be  by  the 
Delaware  again,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  be  crossed  on  interbreds  of  the  best  of 
the  crosses  already  obtained  ;  and,  if  necessary,  this  repeated  until  a  type  is 
obtained  of  the  sought  excellence,  carliness,  and  flavor.  As  another  example, 
White  Clinton  or  White  Delaware — I  mean  the  glabrous  little  white  grape-vine 
of  that  name,  not  the  hybrid  of  Mr.  Campbell,  crossed  on  the  Rebecca,  and  in 
an  inbred  with  the  Lydia  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Kelly's  island,  or  the  inbred 
of  Perkins  aild  Ontario  with  Miles.  The  Concord  fertilized  in  and  by  Ontario, 
with  Rebecca  for  a  corrective  strain.  Miles's  Northern  Muscadine  and  Clinton 
IS  another  out  of  a  large  number  that  could  be  named. 

And  of  the  quadruple  crosses,  I  name  a  cross  of  Miles  on  Hartford  Prolific 
to  be  in  and  inbred  to  its  best  type,  and  Hartford  Prolifio  on  Concord  to  its 
best  type,  and  the  cross  then  of  the  best  issue  of  these  two ;  in  the  mean  time 
inbreeding  Hartford  Prolific  and  Louisa,  and  also  Louisa  and  Ontario,  and  then 
crossing  the  finest  issues  of  these  two  ;  and  for  the  last  cross  the  crossing  and 
in  and  inbreeding  of  the  best  of  each  of  the  twin  results  just  named. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  I  must  name  at  least  one  other  principle  or 
rule.  As  a  skilful  physician,  by  the  close  watch  of  one  or  two  cases  of  a 
certain  disease,  knows  the  form  of  the  epidemic,  or  a  surgeon  gets  the  type  of 
certain  wounds  by^the  case  of  a  soldier  or  two,  so  we  do  now  anticipate  that 
we  detect  in  our  hybrids  made  by  foreign  pollen  on  our  natives  certain  defects 
which  are  inherent  in  the  method.  Therefore,  it  would  be  well  that  we  proceed 
and  hybridize  the  foreign  varieties  with  the  native  pollens  which  I  have  named. 
The  first  generation  would  doubtless  be  too  tender  for  out-door  culture,  though 
with  a  fair  chance  of  exceptional  instances  of  hardihood  for  certain  favored 
sites. 

But  the  pollen  of  the  same  or  other  native  varieties  on  the  first  re-hybrids 
would  be  hardy  enough  to  endure  our  climate ;  that  is,  we  do  not  take  the  • 
foreign  vine  and  add  that  to  our  untamed  robust  maiden  vines,  but  we  take  qur 
nnspotted  pollen,  that  has  had  no  civilized  refinements  for  its  whole  ancestry, 
and  infuse  its  vigor  on  the  weakened  constitution  of  the  foreign,  until  it  is  able 
to  endure  our  climate.  Thus  we  shall  hybridize  the  Black  Hamburg  Vith 
Miles,  our  earliest  grape,  for  a  large  early  black  hybrid  ;  West  St.  Peter's  with 
Delaware,  Grizzly  Frontignan  with  White  Clinton,  and  Cannon  Hall  Muscat 
with  Hartford  Prolific,  Bowood  Muscat  with  Concord,  and  so  on  of  other  sorts. 

I  should  have  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  that,  as  the  hybrids  of  Messrs. 
Rogers  and  Campbell  and  others  are  most  of  them  hardy  and  early,  and  some 
of  them  have  the  finest  strains  of  juice  that  can  be  drawn  from  European  vines 
in  making  crosses,  a  very  desirable  series  of  vines  can  be  obtained  by  using 
them  as  the  staminate  for  any  of  our  early  grapes.  Thus :  Rogers  No.  15  for 
Ontario ;  Rogers  No.  3  for  Hartford  Prolific ;  Rogers  No.  9  for  Rebecca ;  Rogers 
No.  4  for  Adirondac ;  Campbell  No.  4  or  Chasselas  Musqui^  on  Logan  for 
Ooneord;  Campbell's  White  Delaware  Hybrid  for  Rebecca;  Rogers  16  for 
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Ionia,  &c.,  &c.  Thus  we  should  have  a  strong  hias  or  strain  of  juice  of  foreign 
pollen,  with  the  stronger  still  of  the  native ;  and  often  the  further  advantage  of 
two  natives  in  the  cross-hreds.  Certainly  there  are  in  the  scope  of  such  varieties 
improved  flavors  and  sizes  well  worth  attention.  / 

And  the  better  idea  that  grows  out  of  it,  that  as  in  sheep-breeding  we  select 
size  and  vigor,  and  cross  to  obtain  flesh  and  fineness  of  wool,  so  in  the  grape 
we  select,  for  example,  a  native  with  size  and  hardiness — the  Ontario,  for  exam- 
ple— ^and  cross  to  obtain  flavor  and  edible  qualities.  I  mention  the  Ontario, 
not  always  the  best  that  could  be  named,  but  more  clearly  to  distinguish  what 
I  am  to  say  from  what  has  been  said.  And  then  on  the  Ontario  as  a  pistillate 
we  use  the  staminate,  Rogers^s  Hybrid  No.  15,  for  its  large  bunch  and  berry 
and  its  semi-Front ignan  flavor ;  and  we  intensify  the  flavor  of  this  by  using  on 
the  ofi*spring  of  the  Ontario  and*  Rogers  No.  15  the  Grizzly  Front  ignan;  and  as 
in  the  same  general  class,  for  the  third  issue  we  use  Ionia ;  and  if  we  get  no 
favorable  result,  we  introduce  a  strain  from  the  Adirondac  and  correct  the  issue 
by  the  Ontario  or  Rogers  No.  15,  again  used  on  them,  until  we  get  a  type  firmly 
fixed  in  the  new  resultant  gviipe ;  or,  using  the  Ionia  for  a  basis,  we  make  a 
hybrid  by  Grizzly  Front  ignan,  and  then  correct  the  issue  by  Rogers  No.  15, 
with  a  strain  from  the  Ontario.  I  am  persuaded  that  by  such  plans,  a  large 
number  of  which  could  be  named,  there  would  be  had  beauty  of  bunch  and 
size  of  berry  and  flavor  not  to  be  excelled.  With  these  broad  fields,  not  yet 
trodden  by  man,  vast  as  are  the  prairies  of  the  west  in  boundless  extent,  comes 
in  the  yet  more  illimitable  expanse  of  systematic  seeding  of  all  these  crosses 
and  hybrids.  This  noble  work  invites  the  efibrt  of  every  well-wisher  to  our 
future  grapf}  history,  both  for  his  own  good  and  for  that  of  the  great  natioUfOl 
interests  at  stake  in  these  desirable  results. 

When  the  day  shall  come  that  every  one  who  can  shall  propagate  by  means 
of  the  elements  thus  briefly  hinted,  then  we  shall  be  on  the  road  that  will  open 
avenues  of  success,  by  chj\nges  that  shall  break  up  the  wildness  and  stubborn 
habits  of  our  vines,  develop  their  great  capacities  of  hardihood  and  flavor,  and 
give  to  our  tables  mild,  sweet,  and  yet  richly  perfumed  and  delicately  flavored 
grapes,  and  produce  wine  that  shall  know  no  equal  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth. 

The  changes  and  improvements  of  the  past  few  years  in  the  strawberry,  the 
older  and  better  known  development  of  the  pear,  are  but  samples  of  the  richer 
future  of  the  grape ;  and  the  means  are  the  same,  only  the  application  varies; 
the  time  necessaiy  to  be  occupied  is  longer,  but  the  happy,  fruitful  reward  no 
less  sure. 

If  by  this  article  I  have  persuaded  one  amateur  or  professional  man  to  enter 
the  vast  fields  of  seedlings,  large  enough  to  occupy  thousands  of  willing  hands, 
)  or  the  equally  gi*eat  expanses  of  hybrids,  I  shall  be  satisfied ;  for  no  one  indi- 
vidual, no  matter  how  favorably  he  may  be  situated,  can  in  a  lifetime  do  little 
more  than  make  a  beginning  in  such  a  great  and  noble  work. 
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POPULAR  VABIETIES  OF  HARDY  FRUITS.' 


BY  F.  B.  BLLIOTT»  GLEVBLAND»  OHIO. 


Thb  following  is  a  continuation  jof  articles  descriptive  of  fhiits  published  in 
the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1862  and  1863 : 

,    APPLES.' 

BED  CANADA. 

Synonymes. — ^Nonsuch,  Old  Nonsuch,  Richfield  Nonsuch,  Steele^s  Bed  Winter. 

Fruit — Size,  medium; 
form,  roundish  conical,  flat 
tened  at  the  base  or 
stem  end;  skin,  generally 
smooth,  thin,  ana  tender ; 
color,  rich  clear  yellow 
ground,  mostly  overspread  , 
with  two  shades  of  light 
and  dark  rich  red,  the  red  | 
fully  intermingled,  occa- 
sionally almost  striped, 
many  small  and  light  gray 
dots  that  at  first  sight  pre- 
sent the  appearance  as  of 
a  somewhat  rough  ex- 
terior ;  stem  varying  from 
short  and  stout  to  slender 
and  long;  cavity  deep  and 
regular,  with  a  touch  of 
light  russet;  calyx  small,  closed;  basin  open,  of  moderate  depth,  and  slightly 
corrugated  or  furrowed;  flesh,. yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sprightly, 
sub-acid,  aromatic;  core  small,  compact;  seeds  ovate  pyriform.  Season, 
January  to  April. 

As  a  table  or  market  fruit  it  has  few  superiors  ;  its  quality  rankins  as  "  best," 
while  its  uniform  size  and  carrying  qualities  render  it  always  in  demand  by  dealers. 

IVee, — ^While  young,  of  slow  and  rather  slender  growth,  forming,  however, 
a  wood  of  great  firmness,  that  endures  successfully  extreme  changes  of  tem- 
perature, shoots  diverging,  with  wavy  leaves.  It  requires  a  strong,  rich  soil  to 
produce  its  best  quality  of  fruit,  but  is  good  in  all  soils,  and  uniformly  produc- 
tive. In  the  northwestern  parts  of  our  States  it  is  largely  planted  and  suc- 
cessful.   Origin  probably  Massachusetts. 

WBSTFIELD  8BBK-N0-F¥BTHBE. 

St/nont/mes.-^eek'no  frtrther,  Bed  Winter  Pearmain,  Connecticut  Seek-no- 
further. 

Fruit. — Size,  medium ;  form,  regular  roundish  conical,  broad  at  base ;  color, 
generally  a  light  yellow  ground,  with  the  sunny  sides  triped  and  splashed  with 
red;  small  russet  dots, ^surrounded  with  shades  of  a  light  russet  yellow ;  there 
is  often  considerable  nisset  around  both  stem  and  calyx ;  stem,  long  and  slen« 
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der;  cavity,  open,  regular;  calyx,  nsnallj  small,  andgenemlly  closed,  or  nearly 

BO ;  it  is,  however,  sometimes  partially  open,  and  always  with  short  segments ; 

basin,  regular  in  form,  and 
of  moderate  depth  ;  flesh, 
yellowish,  tender,  sub-acid, 
with  a  pleasant  pearmain 
aroma ;,  core,  medium ; 
seeds,  ovate.  Season,  No- 
vember to  February. 

As  a  winter  variety,  this 
is  valuable  in  our  northern 
sections,  but  south  and 
southwest  it  matures  so 
early  as  to  become  almost 
a  Ml  apple. 

Soils  have  also  much  to 
do  with  the  general  ap- 
pearance and  quality  of 
this  fruit.  For  instance, 
in  light,  rich,  sandy  soils 
at  the  north  it  has  very  lit- 
tle of  the  russet  character, 
but  the  red  prevails  and 
becomes  quite   clear.    In 

alluvial  soils,  and  south,  it  has  often  so  much  russet  as  to  appear  almost  bronzed. 
Tree. — Upright,  spreading  in  general  form ;  a  medium  but  healthy  grower, 

with  moderate  sized  twigs  and  serrated  leaves.    An  old  and  popular  variety, 

originating  in  Connecticut.    Productive. 


PEARS. 
D0YENN6  GRAY. 


Synonymes, — Gray  Butter 
Pear,  Gray  St.  Michael,  Gray 
Deans,  Doyennd  Gris,  Red  Do- 
yenne, St.  Michael  Dore,  Do- 
yenne d'Automne,  Doyenn<5 
Galeux. 

FruU, — Size,  medium;  form, 
roundish,  obovate,  or  obtuse 
pyriform,  usually  a  little  more 
round  than  the  White  Doyennd; 
color  yellowish,  mostly  over- 
spread with  a  lively  cinnamon 
russet,  occasionally  a  little  mud- 
dy in  the  sun;  skin  smooth; 
stem  nearly  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  curved,  smallest  next 
the  fruit,  and  planted  in  a  nar- 
row, rather  deep,  and  abrupt 
cavity;  calyx  small,  closed; 
basin  shallow,  smooth;  flesh 
white,  fine-grained,  melting,  but- 
tery ,  and  rich .    Season,  October. 

This  pear  much  resembles  the 
White  Doyenn6  in  quality,  but 
it  keeps  better,  and  many  diink 
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it  less  disposed  to  crack.  It  may  be  well  here  to  say  that  trees  of  this  variety, 
inrbose  frmt  has  cracked  for  years,  have  been  washed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  thereafter  produced  fair  and  perfect  fruit.  How  generally  sue- 
ceasfrd  such  process  may  prove  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  cannot  do  harm,  and 
may  prove  a  specific  remedy  to  what  is  known  as  cracking  blight  in  pear  fruit.' 
Tree. — Healthy,  upright  grower,  with  grayish  brown  shoots,  succeeding 
et^nally  well  when  worked  on  quince  as  on  pear  roots.    Foreign  origin. 


WASHINGTON. 


Synonyme — ^Robertson. 

Fruit. — Size,  medium ;  form,  roundish  ovate,  or  ovate  pyriform ;  color,  lemon 
yellow,  tinged  in  the  sun  with  red  and  reddish  russet,  and  near  the  stem  there 
are  often  patches  of  clear  russet ;  stem  about  one  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  narrow 
cavity,  sometimes  almost  obsolete,  where  there  is  a  fleshy  lip  one  side ;  calyx 
small,  partially  closed,  and  with  long,  ^inted  segments ;  basin  round,  regular ; 
core  rather  small,  and  placed  nearest  the  apex  end;  seeds  blackish,  obovafo 
pyriform;  flesh  white,  juicy,  almost  melting,  sweet,  delicious.  Season,  Sep- 
tember. 

Tree, — Of  a  healthy,  moderate  growth,  with  slender  diverging  reddish  brown 
shoots.  Originated  in  Delaware.  A  regular  annual  bearer,  succeeding  well  on 
pear  or  quince  roots.  Altogether  this  is  one  of  our  most  attractive  and  distinct 
native  pears. 


JALOUSIE  DE  PONTBNAV   VBND^&. 

Fruit. — Size, medium  or  above;  form,  varying  from  ovate  pyriform  to  obtuse 
pyriform ;  color,  dull  yellow,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek,  and  patches  and  dots 
of  russet,  often  the  russet  covering  one-half  the  surface ;  stem,  varying  in  length* 
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asnally  set  witbont  depresBion,  often  obliquely,  with  a  fleshy  ridge  or  lip  at 
side ;  calyx,  with  loDg  segments  half  open ;  basin  shallow ;  core,  mediom  or 


small ;  seeds  long,  ovate;  flesh  white,  battery,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  aromatic. 
Season,  last  of  September  and  early  in  October. 

This  is  a  variety  that  will  rarely  fail  to  give  satisfaction  in  everv  respect,  as 
ft  is  delicious  in  eating,  a  fine  grower,  and  great  bearer.  It  should  not  oe  con- 
founded with  ''  Jalousie,"  an  old  third-rate  variety. 

Tree, — Upright,  fine  grower,  with  brownish*  yellow  shoots,  comes  early  into 
bearing  on  tne  pear  root,  but  on  the  quince  root  inclined  to  overbear,  and  needs 
thinning  out     Foreign  origin. 


QUINCES. 


ORANOB  aUINCB. 

Synonymei, — Apple  quince,  apple-shaped  quince. 

Fruit. — Size,  large  to  very  large;  form,  ovate,  obtuse,  pvriform,  varyinff  to 
obovate  conical;  color,  when  fully  ripe,  a  rich,  clear,  golden  yellow;  skin, 
smooth,  with  a  fine  delicate  whitish  bloom;  stem,  usually  in  a  slight  depression; 
core  large,  and  placed  nearest  the  blossom  or  calyx  end ;  seeds»  reddisn  brown. 
Season,  last  of  October  and  November. 

Tree. — A  vigorous  grower,  with  an  ovate  pointed  leaf.  This  variety  is  the 
one  most  generally  growiy  throughout  the  countiy.    If  left  on  the  tree  until  fully 
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ripe  it  cooks  perfectly  tender,  bot  if  gathered  too  early,  when  cooked  it 
becomes. hard.    Seedlmgs  from  seed  of  this  variety  are  sometimes  sold  as  ihe 


orange  quince ;  but  as  the  variety  cannot  bo  grown  true  from  seed  any  mors 
than  any  other  fruit,  all  such  plants  are  of  course  false. 

PORTUGAL  QUINCE. 


,  Fruit. — Size,  medium  to  large ;    form,  regular,  oblong,  pyriform ;   skin, 
smooth;  color,  pale  yellow;  flesh,  mild,  less  astringent  than  other  varietie?,^ 
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and  when  cooked  becomes  very  tender,  and  turns  to  a  fine  purple  or  deep 
crimson  color;  core,  medium  and  placed  near  the  centre;  -seeds,  light  brown. 
Season,  middle  to  last  of  October. 

Tree. — Upright,  strong,  healthy  grower;  leaf  roundish  obtuse  oval,  very 
downy  underneath,  enabling  it  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  any  other 
variety. 

CHERRIES. 
EARLY   PURPLE   OUIQIVE. 

Syrionymes. — Early  Purple  Griotte,  German  May  Duke. 

Fruit, — Size,  medium  to  large ;  form,  roundish,  heart-shaped,  with  an  inden- 
ture at  the  point  or  apex ;  suture,  indistinct;  color,  before  fully  ripe  a  dark  red, 
distinctly  dotted,  but  when  fully  ripe  a  rich,  dark,  puiplish  black ;  flesh,  dark 
purplish  red,  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  excellent;  pit,  medium  size,  roundish 
oval ;  stem,  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  shallow,  narrow  basin.  Season,  June. 
One  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  best  of  sweet  chemes. 

Tree. — While  young  a  fair,  healtliy  grower,  but  of  a  straggling,  loose,  irregu- 
lar habit,  somewhat  drooping  or  pendant,  dark  brown  shoots,  with  rather  small 
leaves  drooping  on  long  petioles.  While  young  the  trees  are  not  productive, 
but  as  they  acquire  age  they  become  very  productive,  and  at  the  same  time 
prove  among  the  most  hanly  of  all  the  sweet  cherries.  Origin  unknown.  It 
was  figured  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions,  and  imported 
by  eastern  pomologists  from  England,  while  its  advent  at  the  west  came  through 
a  party  of  emigrants  from  Germany  under  the  name  of  "  German  May  Duke." 

EARLY  RICHMOND. 

Synnnyines. — Kentish,  Virginian  May,  Common  Red,  Sussex,  Pie  Clierry, 
Kentish  lied,  Commune,  Mut»cat  de  Prague,  Montmorency. 

Fruit. — Size,  medium,  borne  in  pairs ;  form,  round,  a  little  flattened ;  color, 
bright  red,  growing  somewhat  dark  as  it  hangs  on  the  tree  until  fully  ripe ; 
stem,  usually  one  and  a  quarter  inch  long,  rather  stout,  and  planted  in  a 
deep  round  basin ;  flesh,  of  a  reddish  cast,  juicy,  very  tender,  and  when  fully 
ripe  a  sprightly  rich  acid.     Season,  lust  of  May  to  July. 

Although  "  Pie  Cherry"  is  one  of  the  synonymes  of  this  variety,  it  is  entirely 
distinct  and  superior  to  the  variety  usually  grown  under  that  name.  Through- 
out the  west  it  is  well  known  under  its  true  name,  and  very  extensively 
planted  because  of  its  real  value  in  fruits  and  hardiness  of  tree.  The  fruit  is 
remarkable  for  the  corolla  remaining  on  the  stalk,  as  well  as  for  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  stone  or  pit  adheres  thereto. 

For  cooking  purposes  and  for  drying  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable. 

Tree, — The  tree  forms  a  roundish,  spreading  head,  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  with  slender,  close-grained,  half-drooping  branches,  peculiar  to  the 
Morello  class,  to  which  it  belongs ;  very  productive. 

ELTON. 

Synonymes, — Bigarreau  Couleur  du  Chair,  Flesh  Colored  Bigarrean,  Bigarreau 
de  Rocmont,  CoBur  de  Pigeon,  Gros  Bigarreau  Blanc,  Bigarreau  a  Gros  Fruit 
Blanc,  Guigne  Gros  Blanche,  Bigarreau  common. 

Fntit, — Size,  large;  form,  long,  heart-shaped,  pointed;  skin,  thin;  color, 
brigljt  yellow  ground,  mottled  and  streaked  with  bright  glossy  red  where 
exposed  to  the  sufa ;  stem,  long  and  slender,  set  in  a  rather  deep  basin  j  flesh, 
yellowish,  somewhat  fine  until  fully  ripe,  when  it  becomes  nearly  tender,  jui^y, 
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rich,  sweet,  with  an  exceedingly  rich,  high  flavor ;    pit,  ahove  medium,  oval 
roanded,  with  a  sharp  point.     Season,  middle  to  last  of  June. 

Tree, — A  vigorous,  spreading  grower,  with  a  slightly  dfooping  habit,  readily 
distinguished  when  in  foliage  by  the  dark  red  or  purplish  footetalks  of  its 
leaves;  very  productive.  Origin,  grown  from  seed  by  the  then  president  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1806,  and  introduced  to  this  country  in  1823. 

^  BELLE   DB    CHOISY. 

Sifnonymes.'^ Amhree  do  Choisy,  Cerise  Doucette,  Ambree  a  Gros  Fruit, 
Cerise  de  la  Palembre,  Schone  von  Choisy. 

Fruit, — Size,  medium ;  form,  round,  slightly  depressed ;  skin,  thin  translu- 
cent, showing  the  netted  texture  of  flesh  beneath ;  color,  pale  amber  in  the 
shade,  mottled  with  red  and  yellow  when  exported  to  and  grown  fully  in  the  sun, 
and  often  becoming  a  bright  carnelian  red ;  fledh,  amber  yellow,  slightly  tinged 
with  pink  radiating  lines  or  tissues  in  irregular  long  curves,  very  tender,  juicy, 
delicate,  mild  sub-acid  sweet,  peculiar  and  deliciously  agreeable;  pit,  small, 
rouud,  a  little  pointed  at  apex ;  stem,  often  short,  but  varying.  Season,  last  of 
June.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  cherries  for  table  use,  but  it  is  too 
delicate  for  marketing. 

Tree. — A  healthy,  moderate,  upright,  half-spreading  grower,  belonging  to 
what  is  termed  the  Duke  family,  and  quite  hardy.  Originated  in  1760  at 
Choisy,  a  village  near  Paris,  in  France. 

BLACK  TARTARIAN. 

Synonyme.'i. — Double  Heart,  Bishop's  Large  Tartarian,  Eraser's  Black  Tar- 
tarian, Ronald's  Large  Black  Heart,  Black  Circassian,  Superb  Circassian,  Ro- 
nald's Heart,  Fraser's  Black  Heart,  Fraaer's  Black,  Fraser's  Tartarische, 
Schwarze  IIltz  Kirsche,  Black  Russian. 

Fruit. — Size,  large ;  form  heart-shaped,  or  obtuse  heart-shaped ;  surface,  uneven, 
with  a  slight  suture  half  round;  color,  glossy  purplish  black;  stem,  strong  and 
planted  in  a  regular  cavity;  flesh,  liver  color,  juicy  sweet,  half  tender,  separating 
fr'^ly  from  the  pit;  mild,  pleasant,  but  not  high  flavor;  pit,  below  medium  size. 
Season,  last  of  June.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  of  the  sweet  cherries  has  perhaps 
a  more  uniform  popularity  than  that  of  any  other^ 

Tree, — Very  upright,  strong  and  vigorous  grower,  with  large  coarse  foliage, 
and  wh<'a  planted  in  rich,  strong  soil,  a  little  tender.  Dry-light  soil  suits  it  best, 
and  even  then  it  is  often  desirable  to  thin  out  the  head,  otherwise  it  becomes 
thick  and  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  is  impaired. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Spain,  and  from  thence  transmitted  to  Rus- 
Bia,  and  thence  to  England,  from  whence  it  came  to  the  United  States  about  1806. 

REINB  HORTBNSE.  •    • 

Si/nonymes. — ^Lemercier  erro!ieously,  B  jlle  de  Bavay,  Monstreuse-  de  Bavay , 
De  16  a  la  livre,  Belle  de  Petit  Brie. 

FrulK — Size,  large;  form,  round,  elongated  with  compressed  sides;  skin, 
smooth,  with  a  glossy  regular  surface;  suture,  shallow, half  round,  followed 
by  a  marked  line,  terminating  at  base  in  a  knobby  projection;  color,  brig^ht 
lively  red,  mirbled  and  mottled  on  amber  ground ;  when  grown  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  it  is  mostly  red;  stem,  generally  two  inches  long,  often  doubly  curved, 
slender ;  flesh,  pinkish  yellow,  with  radiating  lin^s,  distinct,  but  irregular  in  form ; 
tender,  and  when  fully  ripe  separating  freely  from  the  stone;  frequently  if  not 
always  there  is  a  vacant  space  or  hollow  between  the  flesh  and  pit;  sprightly 
mild  t4ub-acid  flavor;  pit  rather  large,  oblong  rounded.  Season,  middle  to  last  of 
July. 
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Tree, — Of  the  Duke  babit,  a  bealtbj,  rigorous  grower  forming  a  dense  nprigbt 
round  bead,  very  bardy  even  when  grown  in  rich  deep  soils ;  it  is  of  foreign 
origin,  and  introduceq  to  tbis  country  in  1842.  As  a  variety  both  for  table 
and  cooking  tsombined  witb  its  bardiness  of  tree,  and  succeeding  well  every- 
wbere,  it  stands  perbaps  almost  first  for  general  cultivation. 

RED  JACKET. 


Fruit, — Size, large;  form,  regular,  long, obtnse-heart  shape;  color,  fine,  clear, 
light-red,  when  grown  in  the  sun,  but  of  an  amber  color  overspread  with  pale 
red,  and  often  a  russet  yellow  patch,  when  grown  in  the  shade  ;  flesh,  with  ra-  ^ 

diating  lines  distinct,  half  tender ;  juicy,  sweet,  pleasant  flavor;  it*  gathered  be-  ^ 

fore  fully  ripe,  a  little  of  the  bitter  belonging  to  the  mazzard  is  apparent ;  pit,  ! 

medium  size ;  stem,  rather  long,  slender,  and  planted  in  an  open,  moderately  ' 

deep  basin.     Season,  middle  of  July.  , 

Tree — Very  vigorous,  upright,  round  head,  with  strong  shoots  and  large 
strong  foliage ;  one  of  the  very  hardiest  of  all  the  sweet  cherries.  Originated 
from  seeds  grown  by  Professor  J.  P.  Kirtland,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1842. 

ROCKPORT. 

Synonyme, — Rockport  Bigarreau. 

Fruit, — Size,  large;  form,  round  obtuse,  heart-shape;  surface  generally 
slightly  uneven,  and  always  with  a  knobby  or  swollen  projection  oi\e  side ; 
color,  clear,  brilliant  deep  red,  shaded  and  mottled  on  a  psde,  amber  yellow, 
with  occasional  carmine  spots.  Stem,  usually  of  medium  length,  one  to  one 
and  a  half  inch  ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  radiating  lines  irregular,  a  yellow  tinge 
around  the  pit,  firm,  rich,  juicy,  with  a  sweet  delicious  flavor ;  pit,  oval,  regular 
and  without  ridges.     Season,  middle  to  last  of  June. 

IVee, — Strong,  vigorous,  upright,  very  erect  growth,  with  large,  broad  ovate 
pointed  leaves.  Originated  in  1842  from  seed  sown  and  grown  by  Professor  J. 
P.  Kirtland,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PLUMS. 
coe's  golden  drop. 

S^nowyme*.— Bury's  Seedling,  Coe's  Imperial,  New  Golden  Drop,  Fair's 
Golden  Drop,  Golden  Gage,  Waterloo. 

Fruit. — Size,  large ;  form,  oval;  suture,  well  marked,  one  side  enlarged ;  color, 
light  yellow,  much  dotted  or  mottled  with  red  on  the  side  exposed  to  the<sun; 
flesh,  adheres  to  the  stone,  yellowish,  firm,  rather  coarse-grained,  but  rich  and 
sweet ;  stalk,  three-fourths  to  an  inch  long,  rather  stout.  Season,  last  of  Sep- 
tember, "i^his  variety  does  not  always  ripen  well  north  of  40  degrees  of  lati-  ^ 
tude,  but  where  it  does  ripen  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  varieties. 

Tree, — Vigorous;  short  stout-jointed  wood,  with  smooth,  somewhat  glossy 
branches  ;  productive.    Foreign  origin. 

IMPERIAL   GAGE. 

Synanymes. — Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  Flushing  Gage,  White  Gage,  Jenkin- 
son*8  Imperial,  Superior  Green  Gage. 

Fruit. — Size,  above  medium;  form,  oval ;  suture  distinct;  color,  at  first  pale 
green,  with  a  white  bloom,  but  when  fully  matured,  becoming  a  yellowish  green 
marbled  with  dark  g^reen  stripes  ;  stem,  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  long,  hairy, 
stout,  and  inserted  in  an  even  hollow  or  cavity ;  flesh,  greenish,  very  juicy,  with 
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a  rich,  sprigbtlj.  agreeable  flavor ;  stone,  oval,  pointed  at  both  ends,  witK  t*^ J 
flesU  occasionally^dherinff  to  it.  When  grown  in  good  light,  nch  BOiis,  a.n.^ 
yell  matured,  the  flesh  separates  pretty  freely  from  the  stone.  Season,  e&irl^ 
in  September.  .  i     j    i        t  -m 

TVee.—A  Ftrong.  vigorous,  upright,  spreading  grower,  with  dark-color^^^^, 
slightly  downy  branches,  producing  annually  good  crops  of  fruit,  and  adapt^xn  ^ 
itaclf  especially  to  dry  soUs.  In  heavy,  strong,  and  moist  soUs,  the  size  o±  ^*^^  « 
fruit  is  larger  than  when  grown  in  those  of  a  dry,  light,  yet  rich  character,  l>m»t 
It  loses  in  quality  while  gaining  in  size. 

Originated  at  nursery  of  William  Prince,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  from  seed  o^  -^Mim^^ 
Green  Gage. 

JEFFERSON. 

JPVuil. — Size,  large  ;  form,  roondish  oval,  slightly  narrowed  on  ono  sid.^  'fc^Zft- 
'W'ards  the  stalk ;  color,  greenish  yellow,  at  first  becoming  golden  yellow  ^wrliB.  ^^  :mi 
fully  matured,  and  with  a  beautiful  purplish,  red  cheek,  where  exposed  to  ^  t^;i=M.« 
aun;  bloom,  thin,  white:  stem,  one  inch  long,  inserted  without  depress icz^^zM.  ; 
suture,  slight,  indistinct ;  flesh  separating  nearly  free  from  the  long,  poixi.t^^<l 
stone;  almost  orange  yellow,  juicy,  rich  and  sweet  Season,  last  of  Au^^za.^-^, 
hut  hangs  long  on  the  tree  even  after  ripe,  and  apparently  improves  in  riclfe.  i:^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
of  flavor. 

Tree. — A  moderate  grower,  with  strong,  healthy,  slightly  downy  young  wo.<:^^^^ 
with  oval,  flat  foliage ;  productive. 

PTJRPLB    OAOB. 

^  Synonymet, — ^Reine  Claude  Violette,  Violet  Queen  Claude,  Die  Violette    i^^^-^. 
xiing  Claudie. 

FruiL — Size,  medium ;  form,  roundish,  a  little  flattened  ;  suture,  distinct,  V^'^::^^ 
shallow;  Rtem,  one  inch  long,  pretty  stout,  and  planted  in  a  narrow  hfii^^,^_^^  ^ 
skin,  a  little  thick;  color,  violet,  dotted  with  pale  yellow;  bloom,  light  t^lm:^.^^  \ 
flesh,  greenish  yellow,  rather  firm ;  rich,  sugary,  and  very  higb  flavored,  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
rating  freely  from  the  stone;  stone,  oval,  compressed.  Season,  early  in  ^^-^^^ 
tember,  but  it  often  hangs  two  weeks  after  ripening,  drying  and  shrivelling  a  li^.^^^^*' 
hut  not  cracking.  ^^' 

TVee.— A  moderate,  healthy  grower,  with  smooth,  short  pointed,  young  '^o-^^^^  ^ 
moderately  but  regnhu'ly  productive.    Foreign  origin.  ^^^ ' 

smith's  ORLBAN8. 

^ponyme^^^la,  Delicieuae. 

J'n^i^—Size,  hiree;  form,  obtuse  oval,  widest  near  the  stalk;  suture^  *^^-fci? 
round,  well  marked-  stem,  slender,  short,  inserted  in  a  deep,  »^^^^'  '^o^^^,^^^-^ 
cavity;  color,  parplish  red,  with  small  golden  specks  and  deep  blue  Wc>c^^^^^^ 
flesh,  yeUo^w-,  a  Uttle  Enn.  very  juicy,  brisk,  rich,  vinous,  and  adhermg  some^^i^Tg^^  ; 
closely  to  the  stone-  stone,  large  ovate.  Season,  last  of  August.  Ono  or  t^:^"* 
most  valuable  varieties  for  market  purposes.  ,  j  j.  i  ^ 

2Vec.— A  Very  vigorous,  upright  grower,  with  straight,  glossy,  reddish  P^r-^;^'^ 
shoots,  and  darkVeen,  crimped  leaves.    Very  productive,  but  deficient  lu  fl«i.^^^^ 
except  in  ligh^  ^^^i  dry  soils.  ,  ^  ,  ^* 

Origmated  by  Mr'.  Smith,  ou  Long  Island,  from  seed  of  Old  Orleans. 

WasHINOTON, 

Sy*«»yinet._Bolmar,   Bolmar'^  Washington,  Franklin,  New  WmI^^^^ 
Parker-8  iJi,,^^^^  living's  Bohi,  J' 
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Fruit. — Size,  large;  form,  roundish  oval ;  suture,  well  marked  nearest  the 
Btalk ;  stem,  short,  a  little  downy,  and  planted  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin ;  color, 
as  generally  grown,  dull  yellow,  with  faint  marblings  of  green,  but  when  fully 
ripened,  the  yellow  is  deep,  with  dots  of  red  on  the  exposed  or  sunny  side ;  flesh, 
yellow,  firm,  separating  freely  from  the  stone ;  stone,  irregular,  obtuse  oval- 
pointed.     An  exceedingly  valuable  market  variety. 

Tree. — A  strong,  healthy,  not  rapid  grower,  very  hardy,  with  broad,  glossy 
foliage,  forming  a  very  handsome,  round  head. 

Originated  on  the  Delancy  farm,  once  a  suburb  of  New  York  city,  and  now 
known  au  the  Bowery. 

PEACHES. 

BARLY  YORK. 

Synanymes, — Early  Purple,  Sen*ate  Early  York,  Pourpr^e  Hative. 

Fruit. — Size,  medium ;  form,  roundish  oval ;  suture,  slight ;  skin,  thin ;  color, 
pale  green,  or  greenish  white,  dotted  over  with  pale  red,  becoming  dark  red 
where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  very  tender,  melting  and 
full  of  rich,  sprightly  juice,  and  separating  freely  from  the  stone.  Season,  middle 
of  August. 

TVee. — A  moderate  grower,  with  firm,  close-grained  wood,  large  flowers,  and 
leaves  serrated  without  glands.  The  variety  usually  grown  under  this  name  is 
more  vigorous  in  its  growth,  with  globose  glands  and  small  flowers,  a  trifle  larger 
in  its  fruit,  but  not  as  early  nor  as  high  flavored.  It  is  more  than  usually  hardy 
and  regularly  productive. 

CRAWFORD'S    EARLY. 

Synonymes. — Crawford's  Early  Melocoton,  Early  Crawford. 

Fruit. — Size,  large ;  form,  oblong  oval,  sometimes  roundish,  point  at  apex 
prominent;  suture,  shallow;  color,  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek;  flesh,  yellow, 
juicy,  and,  when  ripened  in  clear,  warm  weather,  is  rich  and  sweet;  at  other 
times,  slightly  subacid,  and  separating  freely  from  the  stone.  Season,  last  of 
August  to  10th  of  September.  A  very  profitable  and  valuable  market  sort — 
showy  and  large. 

Trees. — ^Very  rapid,  strong  growers,  small  flowers,  and  leaves  with  globose 
glands,  productive,  and,  perhaps,  quite  as  hardy,  or  more  bo,  than  most  varieties. 
Popular  everywhere,  and  deservedly  so. 

HALE'S  EARLY. 

Synanymes. — ^Early  German,  Hale's  Early  German. 

Fruit. — Size,  rather  below  medium ;  form,  roundish,  compressed  flat  at  apex  ; 
suture,  deep,  a  trifle  more  than  half  round  ;  color,  greenish  white  to  clear  white, 
with  lively  red  marbled,  where  exposed  to  the  sun ;  flesh,  white,  with  faint  lines 
of  red  next  the  stone,  to  which  it  clings  slightly,  juicy,  rich,  and  sweet;  stone, 
small,  very  light  brown.     Season,  middle  of  July. 

Tree. — A  healthy  fair  grower,  with  glossy  leaves  and  globose  glands,  flowers 
small,  hardy,  and  productive.  Originated  from  seed  planted  by  a  Getman, 
named  Moas,  in  Portage  county,  Ohio.  It  has  become  pretty  extensively 
planted,  and  uniformly  gives  satisfaction  as  the  best  very  early  peach  grown. 

LATE  ADMIRABLE. 

Synonymes. — ^Royale,  La  Royale,  Peche  Eoyal,  Bourdine,  Boudin,  Narbonne, 
Teton  de  Venus,  French  Bourdine,  Mottcux's,  Judd's  Melting. 

Fruit. — Size,  large  to  very  large ;  form,  roundish,  inclining  to  oval  i  suture, 
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bold,  apparently  dividing  the  fruit  into  two  halves,  and  having  a  prominently 
swollen  point  at  the  apex;  color,  yellowish  green,  with  the  side  next  exposed 
grown  towards  the  sun  having  two  shades  of  red,  mingled  or  marbled;  fle^.h, 
greenish  white,  red  at  the  stone,  from  which  it  separates  freely ;  very  juicy,  melt- 
ing, and  of  delicate  delicious  flavor.  Season,  middle  to  last  of  September.  A 
most  splendid  fruit,  suited,  to  every  garden,  whether  for  private  use  or  general 
market  purposes.  * 

Tree. — More  than  usually  hardy,  a  moderate  regular  bearer,  leaves  with  globose 
glands ;  flowers  small.  An  old  French  variety,  but  wherever  g^own  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  best  cultivators. 

OLDMIXON    FRBBSTONB. 

Sjfnonyme. — Oldmixon  Glearstone. 

Fruit — Size,  large ;  form,  roundish,  slightly  oval ;  one  side  swollen  or  enlarged  • 
suture  apparent  only  at  the  apex ;  color,  a  mingling  of  yellowish  white  and 
pale  green,  more  or  less  marbled  with  dull  red,  and  having  a  deep  red  cheek  in 
the  sun ;  flesh,  white,  tinged  with  red  at  the  stone,  rich,  sweet,  vinous ;  excel- 
lent flavor.     Season,  early  to  middle  of  September. 

Tree. — A  hardy,  good,  not  extra  strong  grower,  the  leaves  having  glo- 
bose glands,  and  the  flowers  small.  It  appears  to  withstand  late  frqsts  better 
than  most  sorts,  and  rarely  fails  of  producing  a  crop.     For  market  orchards  or 

Erivate  gardens  it  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with.     American  origin,  said  to  have 
een  produced  from  seed  of  a  clingstone  by  Sir  John  Oldmixon. 

PRESIDENT. 

Fruit. — Size  above  medium  to  large ;  form,  roundish  oval ;  suture,  shallow ; 
color,  pale  yellowish  green,  downy,  with  red  cheek  where  exposed  to  the  sun ; 
flesh,  white,  red  at  the  stone;  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  rich  high  flavor;  stone  rough 
pointed  at  apex  end,  and  unless  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe  the  flesh  adheres 
slightly  to  it.     Season,  middle  of  September. 

Tree. — A  healthy,  sturdy  grower,  having  leaves  with  globose  glands,  and 
small  flowers  ;  very  productive.     Originated  on  Long  Island. 

APRICOTS. 

BREDA. 

Synonymes. — De  Hollande,  Amande  Aveline,  Ananas,  Persique. 

Fruit. — Size,  small;  form,  roundish,  often  approaching  four-sided;  suture, 
well  marked;  color,  orange,  becoming  rich  brownish  orange  in  the  sun;  flesh, 
deep  orange,  parting  freely  from  the  stone ;  juicy,  rich,  and  high  flavored;  stone, 
small  roundish  compressed;  kernel,  sweet.     Season,  early  in  August. 

Tree. — A  hardy,  healthy,  and  good  grower,  the  blossoms  of  which  withstand 
considerable  frost  in  spring;  productive  of  a  high  flavored  though  rather  small 
dessert  fruit,  which  hangs  well  .to  the  tree  even  after  ripe.  Said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Africa. 

HBMSKIRKB. 

Fruit. — Size,  above  medium  to  large ;  form,  roundish,  compressed,  or  flattened 
on  its  sides;  color,  orange  yellow,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek ;  flesh,  bright  clear 
orange,  tender,  juicy,  rich  flavor ;  stone,  small ;  kernel  partially  bitter.  Season, 
last  of  July  or  a  little  before  the  Breda. 

Tree. — With  short,  jointed,  firm-grained,  hardy  wood,  that  produces  crops  of 
fruit  superior  in  quantity  and  of  equal  excellence  with  Moorpark,  from  which 
it  is  known,  from  the  stone  not  being  perforated  as  with  that  variety. 
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GATHERING,  RIPENL\G,  AND  KEEPING  FRUIT. 


BY  J.  W.  CLAfeKB,  GRBENB  COUNTY,  WISCONSIN. 


Notwithstanding  the  heavy  drain  made  npon  the  national  energies  by  the 
past  four  years  of  war,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  attention  given  to  ^ 

fi-uit  culture,  both  by  amateurs  and  business  men.    This  is  evidenced  by  the  * 

immense  increase  and  extension  of  capital  invested  and  labor  employed  in  that  ' 

direction.  The  consumers  of  fruit,  or  those  who  require  it  as  a  part  of  their 
daily  food,  are  a  rapidly  growing  class,  and  when  peace  shall  again  have  settled 
men  down  to  permanent  vocations,  fruit  culture  will  doubtless  be  advanced  to 
its  proper  position  as  a  leading  national  pursuit. 

The  expensive  experiments  now  in  process  of  trial  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  of 
keeping  fruits  in  huge  air-tight  tanks,  on  the  principle  of  preserving  a  low  tem- 
perature i\bout  them,  even  if  successful  and  suitable  to  the  wants  of  cities,  can 
never  supply  the  want  of  a  simple  and  economical  home  method.  This  last  is 
what  is  needed  by  all  classes,  and  the  chief  object  of  the  following  remarks 
will  be  to  draw  the  attention  of  fruit-gr(jwers  to  elementary  principles  connected 
with  and  influencing  the  success  of  their  labors,  and  involving  the  application 
of  intelligent  skill  to  the  ripening  and  preservation  of  apples  and  pears. 

THE  SHRINKAGE  OP  FRUIT 

Will  be  considered  fii-st,  because  it  is  a  subject  which  has  as  yet  received  little 
attention,  and  it  is  foreseen  that  popular  views  on  this  point  may  be  urged 
against  a  practice  which  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  namely,  much  earlier 
gathering  than  is  customary.  It  is  important  to  modify  the  damaging  and 
unsightly  effects  of  shrinking  if  it  be  practicable.  Some  of  the  causes  of  it, 
such  as  early  frosts,  will  probably  never  be  within  our  control.  Too  much  shade 
may  of  itself  lead  to  some  degiee  of  shrinkage,  but  this  must  be  slight,  except 
when  the  heads  of  the  trees  are  so  thick  with  branches  and  leaves  as  to  hinder 
a  free  and  full  circulation  of  air.  Such  shade  hinders  the  circulation  of  juices 
in  the  growing  fruit,  which  has  much  influence  on  its  future  perfection.  Heavy 
fruit  trees  should  be  trained  in  forms  sufficiently  open  to  admit  constantly  a  full 
circulation  of  fresh  air,  especially  when  growth  is  most  rapid,  as  during  close, 
still,  sultry  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Early  autumn  frosts  are  more  severe  in  their  effects,  by  arresting  the  growth 
BO  as  to  leave  the  fruit  undersized.  A  slight  freezing,  destro3nng  merely  the 
edges  of  the  leaves,  may  pass  without  doing  apparent  injury  at  the  time,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  shrinkage  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  growth. 
The  destruction  of  the  leaves,  or  some  portion  of  them,  in  this  manner,  or  by 
any  similar  process,  is  a  certain  cause  of  shrinking  and  undersize,  particularly 
in  apples.  The  gradual  shrinkage,  or  almost  imperceptible  wasting  away  of 
long-keeping  fruit,  is  not  what  is  alluded  to  in  thesQ  remarks;  they  apply 
especially  to  that  rapid  reduction  of  size  known  as  wilting,  shrivelling,  or  more 
properly,  shrinking,  from  incomplete  growth  or  insufficient  nutrition. 

A  thin  or  poor  soil,  supplying  the  elements  of  growth  in  too  limited  quantity, 
and  sometimes  so  in  diversity,  or  both  in  part,  may  cause  a  stunted  growth.  It  is 
only  when  the  air  is  in  motion  that  plants  and  trees  derive  organic  matter  from 
distant  places ;  a  fertile  soil,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  supply  ingredients 
for  a  full  crop  of  fair-sized  fruit.      A  rich  soil  yields,  so  to  speak,  a  local 
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atmosphere,  by  the  exhalations  arising  from  it,  the  gases  of  which  are  so  much 
added  to  the  general  atmosphere  in  which  plants  literally  live  and  breathe  and 
grow.  The  farmer,  at  least,  comprehends  the  fatilitj  of  endeavoring  to  get 
large  crops  by  too  thick  seeding,  or  by  having  too  many  stalks  in  a  hill  in  his 
cornfield,  or  too  many  stools  to  a  rod  in  his  wheat ;  and  the  nurseryman,  par- 
ticularly as  to  trees  intended  for  his  own  orchard,  is  studiously  careful  to  give 
them  ample  room.  This  principle  is  as  applicable  to  the  fruit  itself  as  to  the 
trees  upon  which  it  is  grown.  Professional  fruit-growers  well  understand  the 
Becessity  and  advantage  of  thinning  their  fruits  when  they  set  too  thickly  on 
the  tree.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  finest  growth  and.  highest  value  are 
attained.  Apples  will  not  mature  their  growth  unless  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  fertilizing  sub&tances.  On  tliin  soils  the  fruit  should  be  thin  on  the 
tree,  and  the  surface  mould  cultivated  or  stirred  so  as  to  release  the  fruit-forming 
ingredients.  Inside  fruit  shrinks  the  most,  from  being  excluded  from  the  sun's 
direct  heat  and  light,  they  being  as  important  and  necessary  as  air  to  a  healthy 
growth.  Shrinkage  appears  to  be  the  result  of  insufficient  nutrition,  which 
prematurely  checks  or  arrests  the  growth  of  fruit,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
causes  will  suggest  the  antidotes. 

INPLUENCBS  OF  SOIL  ON  THE  KBEPINO  QUALITIES  OP  FRUIT. 

The  great  object  being  to  keep  fruit  as  long  as  possible  and  at  the  least  cost, 
it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  not  only  how  keeping  qualities  may  be  retained  and 
increased  after  the  fruit  is  grown,  but  into  the  known  and  probable  conditions 
in  which  those  qualities  originate,  and  how  they  are  imparted  to  the  fruit  during 
its  growth.  If  there  be  any  conditions  of  climate  or  soil,  or  both,  which  give 
to  standard  fruits  the  power  of  resisting  decay  for  a  longer  period,  or  in  which 
the  same  variety  of  fruit  derives  a  firmer  texture,  finer  grain,  or  larger  size, 
either  or  all  together,  they  should  be  generally  and  fully  understood.  There 
is  a  fact  known  to  many  retailers  of  fruit  in  the  northwest  which  may  throw 
some  light  upon  this  subject.  This  fact  is,  that  of  the  apples  usually  in  market 
during  the  winter  months,  those  grown  in  parts  of  western  New  York  open  (in 
the  b^rel)  in  the  best  condition,  and  keep  best  while  retailing.  That  this  le- 
8ult  is  not  from  the  influence  of  climate  appears  to  be  shown  by  another  fact, 
which  is,  that  in  western  New  York  itself  the  fruit  grown  on  strong  soil  keeps 
longer  than  that  produced  on  light  soils. 

In  parts  of  Niagara  county,  in  Wayne,  and  perhaps  other  counties,  the  pear 
is  successfully  grown  on  clay  loam  soils,  or  on  soils  correctly  called  strong  or 
heavy. .  According  to  the  experience  of  producer  and  consumer,  a  clay  loam 
or  strong  soil,  with  a  dry  or  porous  subsoil,  is  the  most  favorable  to  good  quality 
in  both  the  pear  and  the  apple.  The  writer  may  briefly  mention  what  ne  has 
observed  in  England  as  to  pears  grown  for  cider  or  perry,  as  well  as  those  for 
cooking  and  eating.  In  a  district  embracing  the  eastern  part  of  Hereford 
county  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Worcester,  to  the  northwest  of,  and  back  to 
the  market  town  of  Ledbury,  may  be  seen  thousands  of  acres  of  orchards,  and 
among  them  many  pear  orchards  of  from  one  to  five  acres  in  extent.  The  cele 
brrited  Huff-caps  and  Borland  pears,  the  juice  of  which  enters  so  largely  into 
tho  champagne  of  that  country,  are  plentiful  in  a  district  adjacent.  The  growth 
of  these  trees  is  astonishing,  many  of  them  being  forty  feet  high,  and  yielding 
crops  of  forty,  sixty,  or  more  bushels  of  fruit  to  each  tree.  There  are  acres  to- 
gether where  the  trees  stand  nob  less  than  thirty  feet  apart  either  way,  the  tops 
frequently  interlap  and  come  more  or  less  in  contact  when  the  fruit  is  being 
gathered.  On  a  farm  a  few  miles  west  of  Tewksbury,  in  Gloucester  county, 
we  have  seen  huge  trunks  of  worn-out  pear  trees  split  up  for  firewood,  and  have 
been  assured  that  tiiey  had  generally  oeen  very  productive.  Another  fact  not 
without  its  bearing  is  this :  the  plantations  or  woods  of  forest  trees,  of  which  there 
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are  several  thoufland  acres,  specially  sown,  trimmed,  and  protected  for  conversion 
to  industrial  uses,  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  thrifliness,  elasticity,  and 
durability.  This  is  not  common  with  woods  of  that  country,  (though  the 
character  of  the  climate  is  gf^nerally  much  the  same.)  On  chalk  lands,  on  the 
Gotswold  hills,  or  on  light  sandy  soils  adjoining  these  famous  fruit  and  timbered 
lauds,  there  is  but  a  small  growth  of  wood  and  a  comparatively  limited  number 
of  trees.  The  causes  of  such  fine  growth  and  quality  of'  wood  and  fruit  must, 
therefore,  be  sought  for  in  the  soil.  Minute  particulars  are  not  remembered, 
even  if  they  were  necessary;  but  the  farm  on  which  the  worn-out  pear  trees, 
and  many  that  were  still  flourishing,  were  found  had  a  soil  composed  of  red 
marl  and  clay  in  about  equal  parts,  a  very  good  wheat  farm :  there  were  no 
rocks  upon  it,  but  freely  worked  building  stone  in  the  vicinity.  The  latter, 
however,  may  have  belonged  to  a  different  formation.  The  soil  of  the  pear 
orchards  was  heavy  and  generally  of  red  gray  color,  resting  upon  old  red 
sandstone  many  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  vicinity  are  soils  more  moist  resting 
upon  gray  granite,  but  with  few  orchards  upon  them.  The  soil  on  the  sand- 
stone, though  containing  considerable  marl,  is  frequently  dressed  with  quick- 
lime. The  surface  of  the  district  is  much  broken,  showing  great  changes  in 
the  position  of  its  rocks,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  carboniferous  limestones 
abound  in  many  parts  of  it. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  fruit-growing  is  remark- 
ably successful,  the  soil,  according  to  Dr.  Warder,  is  clay  loam,  resting  upon 
sandstone,  and  mixed  with  it  to  some  extent.  The  similarity  between  the  pear 
district  above  described  and  that  near  Pittsburg  is  unmistakable  in  many 
respects.  In  Missouri  and  Iowa  there  are  extensive  clay  loam  ridges,  resting 
in  some  places  upon  sandstone,  and  in  others  upon  magnesian  limestone  or 
gravelly  subsoil  containing  lime,  where  fruit  of  large  size  is  grown,  leaving  no 
doubt  that  these  must  one  day  become  successful  fruit-gri>wing  districts. 

1  have  raised  two  bearing  orchards  in  the  northwest;  the  first  on  a  clay  loam 
resting  on  a  subsoil  composed  of  similar  loam  and  some  gravelly  limestone. 
This  was  white  oak  land,  and  both  apple  and  pear  trees  rooted  remarkably  well 
on  it  and  boi*e  fair  crops.  The  other  orchard  is  on  a  light  sandy  loam  with  a 
subsoil  of  gravel  and  sand  strongly  impregnated  with  lime.  The  trees  here, 
though  they  bear  well,  cannot  mature  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  being  poorly  supplied 
with  roots ;  and  if  they  had  plenty  of  roots,  there  is  but  little  substance  or  so- 
lidity in  the  soil  either  to  furnish  a  durable  supply  of  nutriment,  or  from  which 
the  tree  can  derive  that  support  and  firm  connexion  characteristic  of  those 
growing  in  strong  soils. 

WELL-GROVSTN  OB  PERFECT  FRUIT  KEEPS  BEST. 

This  is  attested  by  general  observation.  TJndergrown  specimens  of  almost 
any  variety  of  apple  or  pear  are  usually  the  first  to  be  affected  by  rot  or  other 
agencies  of  decay.  They  are  generally  imperfect  in  form,  and  consequently  in 
organization,  which  renders  them  more  susceptible  to  the  causes  of  decay  than 
well-grown,  perfect  fruit.  That  perfect  fruit  does  best  resist  decay  is  the 
strongest  argument  that  can  be  made  to  show  the  necessity  of  allowing  only  as 
much  fruit  on  the  tree  as  can  be  fully  perfected.  It  is  very  evident  that  an 
equal  or  given  quantity  of  the  elements  of  fruit  formed  into  two  or  three  hundred 
apples  or  pears  of  full  size  is,  in  such  a  number,  far  more  economically  organized 
than  if  formed  into  four  or  five  htmdred  fruits  of  the  same  sorts. 

GROWTH  AS  DISTINGUISHED  PROM  RIPENING. 

Growth  consists  of  increase  of  substance,  either  in  regard  to  size  or  density, 
or  both.  The  state  of  maturity  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  ripeness, 
which  is  not  a  growing  but  a  declining  stage  in  the  existence  of  the  fruit.    The 
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conditions  of  growing  and  ripening  conjoin  to  form  an  apex  or  summit,  as  it 
were,  to  which  growth  ascends,  and  where  the  descending  plane  of  ripening 
begins.  We  employ  the  term  ripe  to  indicate  not  complete  growth,  or  anj  con- 
dition of  i^,  but  an  advanced  and  mellow  .state — an  eatable  condition. 

EFFECTS  OF  RIPEMNO  FRUITS   O.N  THE  TREE. 

No  I  coloring  or  other  organic  matters  enter  the  fruit  after  it  is  full  grown. 
This  seems  to  be  so  obvious  that  a  very  brief  consideration  must  lead  to  ihe 
admission  of  the  statement  as  a  self-evident  truth.  What  result,  then,  can  bo 
attained  by  leaving  fruit  on  the  trees  after  it  ceases  to  grow,  whether  it  be  full - 
sized  or  under-sized  ?  The  only  advantage  possible  is  the  mellowing  of  tho 
fruit,  so  that  it  may  be  more  palatable.  But  fruit  becomes  mellow  more  rapidly 
when  put  in  boxes  or  drawers  in  the  house  than  when  left  on  the  tree.  This 
fact  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  after  fruit  is  ripe,  disorganization 
is  accelerated  by  a  very  slight  increase  of  heat.  This  result  is  at  once  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  temperature  about  the  fruit  in  the  drawer  is  higher  than 
that  surrounding  it  on  the  trees,  and  thus  accelerates  its  ripening.  If  the  fruit 
•were  placed  in  a  lower  temperature  the  ripening  would  be  retarded.  Experi- 
ments made  on  this  principle  show  that  heat  is  the  chief  cause  of  ripening  fruii. 
Ucat  breaks  up  the  starch  granules  of  fruit  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  and  this 
process  mellows  it  both  by  evaporating  portions  of  its  water,  and  by  weakening 
the  adhesion  of  the  grain  of  the  fruit. 

THE  NATURE    OF  MELLOWING    AND  RIPENING. 

Decay  commences  in  the  same  conditions  in  which  growth  ceaj«es,  but  so  slowly 
at  first  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  There  is  no  state  of  absolute  rebt  in 
growth  or  decay,  or  between  them.  From  ihe  time  fruit  attains  its  full  size  it 
is  subject  to  incipient  decay,  and  this  influence  is  identical  with  the  cau:«e8 
leading  to  a  mellow  or  ripe  condition;  it  is,  indeed,  the  earlier  part  of  the 
ripening  process. 

I'he  effect  of  baking  fruits,  as  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  heat,  consists 
in  their  changed  color  and  loosened  condition  of  texture;  their  appearance  in 
general  being  similar  to  that  of  rotten  fruit  before  it  is  broken.  Indeed,  but 
for  the  fact  of  certain  desirable  flavoring  and  other  elements  being  retained  in 
the  baked  fruTt,  probably  because  its  albumen  has  not  had  time  to  ei*cMpo,  the 
process  of  baking  might  be  designated  as  quick  rotting  from  the  disorganizing 
force  of  a  sudden  increase  of  temperature. 

Apples,  pears,  and  some  varieties  of  small  fruit  may  be  kept  fresh  by  the 
cooling  influence  of  ice,  in  ice-houses.  Experience  has  proved  that  equable 
and  dry  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are  the  best  for  keeping  fruit,  and  parti- 
cularly staple  fruits,  like  apples  and  pears.  If  cellars,  fruit-rooms,  and  other 
places  used  for  keeping  fruit  could  have  the  air  in  them  maintained  in  a  dry  and 
cool  state,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  agencies,  the  probabilities  of  success 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

FRUIT  RIPENED  ON  THE  TREE  DOES  NOT  KEEP  WELL. 

The  practice  of  ripening  fruit  on  the  tree  may  be  correct  as  to  fruit  required 
for  early  marketing,  or  for  current  use  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  does 
not  appear  to  be  satisfactory  for  keeping  it  in  the  finest  condition  for  the  longest 
period.  A  more  even  temperature  than  that  about  the  trees,  or  at  least  one 
that  is  certainly  no  warmer,  is*  necessary  for  this  purpose,  for  reasons  before 
stated. 

SWEATING  IMPAIRS  THE  QUALITY  OF  FRUIT. 

Tt  is  observed  that  sweating  affects  apples  more  than  other  fruit,  probably 
because  they  are.oftener  kept  in  bulk  and  under  more  varying  conditions; 
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therefore,  these  remarks  apply  to  them  chiefly.  Where  fruit  is  placed  in  thick 
layers  of  over  six  or  eight  inches  depth,  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  much  im- 
peded, especially  with  fruit  on  the  ground,  or  on  tight  floors  where  air  has  access 
only  to  the  upper  side  of  the  heap.  The  air  becomes  saturated  with  the  escap- 
ing moisture  of  the  fruit,  and  there  being  but  little  circulation  through  the 
centre  and  lower  part  of  the  heap  the  moisture  increases,  and  the  accumulation 
of  heat  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  lead  to  fermentation.  In  a  little  while  the 
combined  i-esult  of  evaporation  and  fermentation  is  the  rotting  of  the  fruit.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  injurious  consequences  of  sweating  in  the  heap ;  for  there  are 
most  likely  to  be  two  processes  of  fermentation  proceeding  at  the  same  time. 
Aside  from  that  caused  by  the  excess  of  humidity,  which  makes  it  sometimes 
greasy  to  the  touch,  there  is  the  deteriorating  action  of  the  same  influences 
breaking  up  the  structure  of  the  fruit  itself.  The  sweatmg  of  fruit,  therefore, 
cannot  be  too  much  deprecated  or  guarded  against 

THB  COLORING  OP  FRUIT. 

In  apples,  especially  the  familiat  red  varieties,  wo  find  that  some  are  but 
little  colored ;  these  are  always  such  as  are  most  shaded  while  growing.  In  a 
number  of  varieties  one  side  is  larger  than  the  other ;  the  larger  side  is  that 
next  the  sun,  from  more  sap  flowing  to  that  side.  This  di&rence  is  more 
apparent  in  some  sorts  than  in  others.  The  Tompkins  County  King,  Early 
Harvest,  and  some  other  common  varieties,  are  instances  of  this  inequality 
between  the  sunny  and  shaded  side.  The  same  irregularitv  is  observed  in  pears. 
The  fullest  or  largest  side  of  the  fruit  is  almost  invariably  that  which  is  most 
warmed  and  influenced  by  solar  heat.  Through  the  whole  range  of  orchard  and 
garden  fruits  the  place  to  find  the  largest,  ripest,  and  sweetest  specimens  is 
where  the  sun's  heat  has  most  influence.  The  precise  nature  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  this  one-sided  enlargement  of  certain  kinds  of  fruit  is  not  fully 
ascertained.  Color,  it  is  well  known,  exerts  an  influence  on  the  absorbing 
powers  of  any  substance  as  regards  hei^t.  Several  dark  colors  increase  this 
power,  and  greater  radiation  follows  as  a  consequence.  In  substances  of  a  given 
color,  rougher  or  more  unequal  surfaces  admit  more  heat  than  smoother  ones. 
Fruit  loses  its  coloring  matter  when  ripened  on  the  tree,  and  when  the  rate  of 
evaporation  is  increased  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  changing  from  growing  to 
ripening,  or  directly  after  the  growth  is  full.  Gathering  early  results  in  the 
retention  of  nearly  all  the  coloring  matters,  and  the  fruit  afterwards  becomes 
much  brighter  and  more  highly  colored.  This  is  a  point  of  much  importance, 
and  should  be  better  understood  than  it  is. 

EARLY   OATHBRINO   PROLONGS   KBEPINQ. 

If  early  gathering  was  more  generally  practiced,  many  of  the  conditions 
damaging  to  fruit  would  be  prevented.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  experience 
through  several  seasons  with  Swaar,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Westfield,  Seek-no-fur- 
ther, Jersey  Sweet,  Maiden's  Blush,  Golden  Russet,  and  other  varieties.  Mem- 
bers of  the  American  Pomological  Society  of  close  observation  have  had  analo- 
gous experience  with  the  Bartlett  pear.  Specimens  gathered  two  weeks  before 
ripening,  and  having  then  scarcely  any  color  on  the  sunny  side,  increas^ed  rap- 
idly in  coloring  when  ripening  in  the  dark,  and  in  that  time  presented  a  brilliant 
carmine  tint  The  condition  of  darkness  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having 
a  positive  or  active  influence  in  bringing  out  the  coloring  of  fruit,  and  can  there- 
fore be  estimated  as  only  collateral  in  importance  and  efiect.  Scientific  obser- 
vation alone  can  determine  the  extent  or  nature  of  its  influence. 

When  the  rate  of  growth  is  very  slow,  it  is  safer  to  gather  fruit  a  little  before 
it  has  done  growing,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  check  or  arrodt 
the  incipient  decay  characteristic  of  the  first  stages  of  npening  or  mellowing, 
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than  to  retard  or  measurablj  prevent  its  commencement.  Earlj  gathoi^'^^S 
ixisui:es  the  best  results  in  keeping.  Fitness  for  gathering  is  not  always  cle^^^*-^^ 
indicated  by  outward  appearance;  but  fruit  for  keeping  should  never  be  allo^^^^^^ 
to  hang  on  4he  tree  as  long  as  it  will.  A  test  recommended  by  experieA»^<^fe^ 
pear-growers  is  when  the  stem  parts  easily  from  the  fruit-spur.  If  this  i»  ^ 
rect  in  regard  to  the  pear,  it  ought  to  be  of  the  apple  also.  But  ther^ 
many  varieties  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  to  such  a  test;  but  0< 
ft  sorts  will  hang  on  long  after  they  are  fit  to  gather.  • 

During  the  process  of  growth  the  seed  cavity  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  laolcS.- 
ing  a  supply  of  juices,  but  when  growth  has  nearly  ceased,  the  moisturo  ^L 1,^- 
a.ppears  from  this  cavity,  and  it  becomes  empty  and  comparatively  dry.      'J-.^iz^ij^i 
oondition  affords  two  modes  of  judging  of  the  degree  of  maturity  the  fniit;    1^^.*:^  ^ 
attained.     One  is,  the  slight  rustling  sound  the  seed  makes  when  shaken ;      ^^-mom.  m3l 
tlkG  Other  is,  to  open  some  of  the  fruit  as  soon  as  this  hollow  state  of  the  s^^^<^. 
cavity  can  be  detected,  and  if  the  seed  has  changed  to  a  pale  brown  colox*^       -^^ 
sxiay  be  assumed  that  the  fruit  is  fit  to  gather.     It  is  not  so  safe  to  wait  till     "C^l^.-^ 
seeds  are  a  dark  brown.     The  general  condition  of  the  leaves  as  to  color,    s^-k:^^ 
-tlxe  degree  in  which  they  adhere  to  the  branches,  also  afford  means  of  es^li 
txag  the  state  of  maturity  of  the  fruit. 

^After  fruit  is  gathered  its  resistance  to  evaporation  is  increased  by  e^ 

onccessive  reduction  of  temperature  down  to  32 '^  Fahrenheit,  when  evapor^i.-fci^ ^^ 

and.   the  wasting  of  the  fruit  cease  together.     Generally  the  temperature^         ^=^f 
cellars  and  fruit-rooms  is  not,  and  need  not,  be  kept  down  to  that  point. 

li^arly  gathered  fruit  can  be  so  managed  as  to  have  it  much  more  fully  colo:^-^^^ 
tlian  if  gathered  late,  and  the  keeping  properties,  which  are  even  more  iniport:^^.^:^-^ 
^LTG  increased  by  the  same  management.     The  nutritive  qualities  must  ^^^^^^^^^ 
|>e  of  higher  value  than  mere  appearances,  though  the  latter  greatly  affect  prs.^:^^^ 
in  xnarket    Early  gathering  insures  both  results  in  the  greatest  perfection. 


ROADSTERS  AND  TROTTERS. 


BY  THOMAS  S.  LANG,  NORTH  VASSALBOBO',  MAINE. 


Perhaps  no  department  connected  with  the  breeding  of  domestic  animola 
the  United  States  has  received  so  little  systematic  and  intelligent  attentior^ 
the  production  of  first-class  roadsters  and  trotters. 

Great  and  successful  efforts  have  been  made  in  England  and  France  to    -i 
prove  to  the  utmost  that  class  of  horses  known  as  thorough-bred  or  blood  hor^ 
and  also  to  produce  a  proper  cross  for  hunters,  .each  class  for  a  definite  uso  ^ 
which  they  were  bred  with  closest  care.  * 

There  has  also  been  much  pains  taken  in  this  country  to  breed  the  same  cl 
of  horses,  and  also  to  preserve  their  pedigree  and  performances.  ^^ 

The  results  have  been  gratifying  to  lovers  of  sporting  stock,  showing  couo^ 
sively  the  value  of  careful  breeding  in  the  direct  Ime  of  the  qualifications  desi^ 

To  breed  from  stallions  presenting  to  the  eye  a  symmetrical  form  and   fi^ 
size,  does  not  insure  the  offspring  to  possess  fine  size  and  symmetry,  only  in  -^^^  '^ — ^-^ 
portion  as  the  progenitors,  both  sire  and  dam,  for  several  generations,  may  1^^^^^^^^^" 
possessed  l.ke  good  proportions.  .  ^^^^s*^^ 

While  it  seems  well  established  that  the  form  of  colts  for  the  most  pairt:^ 
determined  by  the  sire,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  sires  generally  b^|^       "^^ 
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better  bred,  yet  I  have  in  mind  several  fitallions  of  good  style  so  badly  bred  as 
to  produce  animald  of  the  roost  indiflFerent  character,  and  with  but  few  distin- 
guishing traits  of  the  sire ;  and,  in  most  instances,  where  these  stallions  were 
stinted  with  mares  of  high  nervous  energy  and  good  breeding,  their  own  qual- 
ifications were  almost  entirely  lost,  the  dam.  on  account  of  her  stronger  deter- 
mining power,  overbalancing  the  influence  of  the  horse. 

This,  then,  should  show  us  how  important  it  is  that  stallions  should  be  selected 
with  care,  as  the  individual  type  of  what  we  wish  to  produce,  and  that  his  ante- 
cedents are  such  as  will  warmnt  a  reasonable  certainty  in  the  result. 

Therefore,  a  breeder  desiring  a  class  of  trotting  horses,  regardless  of  their 
size  and  style,  or  carriage,  need  simply  to  select  a  stallion  with  remarkable  pro- 
pelling powers  and  satiSpactory  lasting  qualities,  bfeing  sure  that  these  qualifica- 
tions are  the  result  of  close  breeding  and  not  of  chance. 

1  do  not  mean  by  close  breeding  that  they  must  be  found  in  some  branch  of 
some  ihorough-bred  family,  as  the  term  thorough-bred  is  sometimes  accepted  or 
used,  but;  that  a  stiillion  should  be  from  a  line  of  trotting  animals  that  have  been 
bred  especially  to  such  movements ;  and  if  they  can  be  found  possessing  the 
thorough- bred  strain,  how  much  more  valuable,  and  with  how  much  more  cer- 
•tainty  may  we  expect  satisfactory  results  from  their  use. 

May  1  be  allowed  to  mention  an  example,  to  prove  this  theory— the  horse  well 
known  as  '^Rysdick's  Hambletonian,"  by  "  Abdallah,"  by  "Mambrino,"  by 
"  Imp.  Messenger,"  dam  of  "  Hambletonian,"  by  "  Imp.  Belfounder,''  Grand- 
dam,  "  Old  One  Eye,"  by  "  Hamiltonian,"  he  by  "  Imp.  Messenger,"  and  dam 
of  "  One  Eye,"  by  "  Imp.  Messenger." 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  obtain  a  list  of  the  remarkable  animals  produced  by 
this  excellently  bred  horse,  he  will  at  once  see  the  value  of  close  breeding  to 
certain  qualifications. 

Had  i?ome  favorite  son  of  "  Imp.  Messenger,"  however,  been  selected  for  his 
running  capabilities,  and  bred  to  Rotable  running  mares,  should  we  expect,  after 
several  generations  in  breeding,  the  splendid  trotting  animals  that  are  now  the 
product  of  "  Hambletonian?" 

We  need  not  by  any  means  believe  that  we  have  yet  arrived  at  the  highest 
point  attainable  for  speed. 

The  tremendous  stride  of  the  colts  of  Hambletonian  and  other  like-gaited 
horses  must  gather  energy  and  stoutness,  as  they  are  constantly  bi-ed  to  the 
best  mares  of  like  qualities. 

I  have,  however,  noticed  a  tendency  to  lose"  sight  of  symmetiy  and  a  beautiful 
carriage  in  the  efforts  of  most  breeders.  Symmetry,  good  size,  color,  and  style 
of  going  are  most  important  qualities  to  be  added  to  speed,  and  the  careful 
breeder  should  always  attempt  to  combine  all  these  in  the  animals  produced  for 
roadsters  and  trotters. 

A  long,  slashing-gaited  trotter  is  not  often  a  pleasant  roadster ;  neither  is  a 
short,  rapid,  pony-gaited  animal  often  a  good  trotting  horse ;  yet  a  combination 
of  these  qualities  makes  a  good  *'  gentleman's  horse,"  and  often  a  good  trotting 
animal  also. 

If  breeders  desirous  of  raising  the  most  valuable  class  of  horses  for  general 
use,  as  '^  gentlemen's  driving  horses,"  would  not  allow  speed  alone  to  make  the 
sine  qua  non  of  their  efforts,  we  should  see  more  such  animals  as  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  of  Connecticut,  at  the  New  England  fair,  at  Springfield,  in 
the  fall  of  1864. 

These  animals,  the  product  of  the  horse  "  Ashland,"  combined  fine  size  with 
beautiful  clear  color,  highest  breeding,  and  great  speed. 

There  are,  also,  9uch  horses  as  Groldsmith's  "  Volunteer,"  by  "  Hambletonian ;" 
and  Thome's  *rHamlet,"  by  "Volunteer;"  "Haphazard,"  by  "Ashland,"  also 
owned  by  Mr.  Thorne ;  most  splendid  types  of  gentlemen's  horses,  with  the  rare 
oombinations  of  great  beauty,  great  speed,  and  good  antecedents. 
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I  have  mentioned  these  animals,  as  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  great  merit. 
There  may  be  many  others  equally  good,  but  these  I  have  exaiuiued  with 
admiration. 

Let  our  breeders  breed  with  such  types  for  both  dam  and  sire,  and  in  a  few 
years  we  should  see  the  finest  class  of  horses  in  the  world.  ' 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  it  is  indispensable  to  obtain  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  sire  only ;  certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  my  own  experience 
goes  to  prove  the  doctrine  that  the  dam  influences  the  form  of  body,  tempt^rameut, 
and  otherwise  modifies  the  general  structure,  more  or  less,  as  she  is  more  or  less 
possessed  of  high  nervous  power.  I  have  also,  in  my  short  experience,  observed 
several  marked  instances  of  mares  that  could  not  claim  very  careful  breeding; 
yet,  I  believe  they  were  of  such  high  nervous  power  as  to  control  the  character 
of  the  colts  they  produced  for  several  years  in  succession,  although  bred  to 
different  and  well-bred  horses. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  upon  the  influence  circumstances  may  exert^  upon 
mares  wholly  disconnected  with  general  laws  of  reproduction,  whfch  may  often 
lead  one  astray  if  not  carefully  noted,  and  tends  to  throw  discredit  in  some 
minds  upon  the  general  laws  which  govern  reproduction.  • 

I  have  noticed  that  a  marked  departure  from  the  general  rule,  that ''  like  prcH 
duces  like,"  may  almost  always  be  traced  to  certain  causes,  not  always  the 
result  of  consanguinity,  or  traceable  to  like  qualities  in  progenitors.  For  in- 
stance, mares  of  high  nervous  temperament  are  often  very  intractable  and  ini- 
table  during  their  periodical  heat,  and  although  well  bred,  and  stinted  to  a 
well-bred  horse,  may  produce  offspring  most  unsatisfactory,  the  result  of  tho 
state  of  temperament  which  the  dam  was  in  at  the  time  of  stinting.  I  know 
a  black  mare,  from  a  black  dam  and  grand-dam,  and  a  black  sire,  that,  being 
stinted  to  a  black  horse  of  great  nervous  energy  duriu!^  a  period  of  nervous  ex- 
<*.itement,  having  been  separated  from  her  companion,  a  bay  horse  with  blazed 
face  one  wall  ey*-,  four  white  legs  and  feet,  produced  a  colt  that  was  black,  with 
blazed  face,  ono  wall  eye,  and  four  white  legs  and  feet,  as  unlike  herself,  or  the 
horse  stinted  to  her,  as  possible  in  other  re.^pects,  but  very  similar  to  her  com- 
panion who  had  been  near  during  her  period  of  heat,  and  by  whom  no  issile  could 
have  been  produced. 

This  is  one  marked  instance  among  many  within  my  knowledge — and  8uch 
facts  are  valuable  thus  far — that  all  nervous  mothers  should  be  placed  for  a 
season  in  sight  of  and  near  the  horse  intended  to  be  stinted  to  them,  that  men- 
tal afEnity  may  also  assist  natural  laws  in  producing  like. 

Here  let  me  remark,  that  the  practice  of  .-^tinting,  mares  early  in  heat,  or  too 
late,  although  it  may  answer  the  purpose  so  far  as  to  cause  them  to  become 
fiTiitful,  yet  the  natural  influences  producing  this  state  being  absent,  the  mental 
condition  is  not  favorable  for  the  best  results ;  and  in  this  connexion  I  may 
mention  the  practice  of  trying  luck  by  stinting  mares  to  various  horses,  which  is  a 
practice  much  to  be  deprecated,  where  we  wish  to  transmit  qualities  with  any 
certainty,  as  the  first  impregnation  of  the  female  influences,  in  a  great  degree, 
all  subsequent  ones. 

When  any  definite  results  are  desirable,  we  can  never  rely  upon  a  mare  that 
has  produced  offi*pring  by  another  horse  than  the  one  whose  qualities  we  wish 
to  transmit.  Many  pages  might  be  filled  with  examples  which  go  to  prove  this 
point,  which  have  come  under  my  observation. 

Breeding  in-and-in  is  also  one  of  the  breeder's  strong  points,  as  it  brings  him 
much  more  readily  to  a  fixed  type,  and  I  have  as  yet  seen  but  few  instances 
that  were  not  satisfactory,  unless  the  animals,  both  sire  and  dam,  possessed 
some  radical  defects.  To  what  extent  this  might  be  practiced  without  injury 
to  the  physical  organization  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  am  aware,  however,  that 
it  is  agreed  that  after  twice  inand-in  the  constitutional  powers  become  im- 
T^air^d.  and  the  physical  vigor  reduced  to  a  lower  standard. 
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I  cannot  state  from  personal  observation  that  this  is,  or  is  not  so,  as  it  would 
take  many  years  to  demonstrate  this  thoroughly,  bnt  I  am  convinced  of  the 
value  of  inbreeding  in  fixing  the  type,  and  should  so  far  recommend  it  to 
breeders  of  roadsters  and  trotters,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  defects  are  am 
often  transmitted  as  good  quah'ties,  and  that  extreme  care  should  be  exercieed 
in  the  selection  of  animals  to  be  so  bred. 

No  animal,  either  sire  or  dam,  should  be  bred  from,  which  has  constitutional 
Tinr^oundness.  Such  defects  may  not  show  themselves  in  thfe  offspring,  but  are 
quite  sure  to  be  there  or  in  subsequent  progeny ;  nor  should  any  animal  be  bred 
from,  which  is  not  in  full  vigor. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  I  require  all  my  stallions  to  be  kept  at  daily- 
exercise  during  the  servjce  season,  not  overheating  them,  bnt  require  them  to 
jeceive  from  six  to  twelve  miles  of  road  work,  walking,  jogging,  and  occa- 
sionally, when  they  show  superabundance  of  spirits,  a  slight  dash  of  speed. 
ThiH  enables  me  to  more  thoroughly  cleanse  the  skin,  open  the  pores,  and 
induces  goodT  healthy  appetite. 

I  have  tried  the  plan,  pursued  by  some,  to  keep  stallions  at  rest,  or  nearly  eo, 
dui4ng  the  serving  season,  but  am  not  satisfied  With  it. 

The  stallion  General  Knox,  a  cut  of  whom  prefaces  this  volume,  has  had  for 
four  years  during  the  serving  season,  commencing  April  1  and  ending  Aug'ust 
15,  seldom  less  than  ten  miles'  daily  exercise,  and  often  considerable  care  has 
been  exercised  to  restrain  his  disposition  to  show  high  speed.  The  result  has 
been  to  so  keep  the  horse  in  active  vigor  as  to  show  itself  in  tho  remarkaJble 
strength  of  his  progeny,  and  the  determination  of  their  nervous  qualities  towards 
the  sire,  and  also  to  enable  the  horse,  with  never  over  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
days*  fitting,  to  meet  his  opponents  on  the  track.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
twenty-two  days  afler  leaving  the  stud,  he  trotted  a  mile  on  the  half  mile  track,  or 
sand  track,  on  Hampden  Park,  without  a  break,  perfectly  in  hand,  in  2.31^. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  four  days  out  of  the  twenty-two  he  was  being 
transported,  leaving  but  eighteen  days  for  rest  and  work. 

I  desire  to  be  pardoned  for  introducing  this  here,  but  that  I  feel  so  certain 
of  the  position  taken,  that  the  progeny  of  any  horse  is  better,  and  more  nearly- 
like  the  sire,  when  the  physical  condition  of  the  sire  is  kept  to  the  highest 
point.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  stallion  should  be  kept  fat  and  sleek,  and  po8> 
sess  an  extra  amount  of  animal  spirits,  the  result  of  rest  and  generous  feed,  bat 
be  possessed  of  strong  muscle,  and  the  whole  system  in  perfectly  healthy, 
"fighting"  condition,  and  the  spirits  of  the  animal  kept  cheerful  by  kind, 
prompt,  hearty  treatment. 

Mares  to  be  bred  should  certainly  be  in  good  vigor  at  time  of  stinting ;  also 
be  kept  in  good  health,  by  either  running  at  large  or  moderately  exercised 
during  pregnancy. 

Colts  should  be  weaned  at  five  or  six  months  of  age,  depending  somew^hat 
upon  the  ability  of  the  dam  to  feed  without  injury  to  herself,  and  be  fed  with 
hay  and  oats. 

I  do  not  like  the  practice  of  feeding  carrots  or  potatoes  more  than  twice  per 
week.  Hay  and  oats  make  the  best  muscle.  If  the  oats  are  not  digested,  have 
them  bruised.  The  quantity  to  be  used  depends  much  upon  the  animal  to  be 
fed.  It  should  be  kept  growing  and  healthy,  but  it  is  always  a  poor  plan  to 
let  a  colt  get  very  fat — a  state  which  induces  disease.  Let  the  growth  be 
Blower,  and  the  joints  are  better  knit,  less  fever  in  the  animal,  and  a  more 
valuable  animal  at  maturity. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  successful  breeding  of  horses  is  attended 
with  many  difficulties,  and  to  breed  after  the  manner  of  the  large  proportion 
of  farmers  is  poor  policy  and  money  lost.  My  own  experience  for  a  number  of 
years  taught  me  that  I  was  going  wrong,  and  that  producing  now  and  then  a 
good  animal  was  mere  matter  of  chance.    Science  must  assist.    A  knowledge 
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of  die  lawB  of  reprodaction,  combined  with  good  jadgment,  reduces  breeding 
of  roadsters  and  trotters,  or  horses  of  other  qoalifications,  to  certainty ;  and  a« 
gentlemen  of  means  and  leisure  engage,  as  a  let-up  from  business  cares,  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  this  subject  will  afford  a  field  of  much  pleasure,  and  as 
they  are  governed  by  science  in  selecting  types,  and  good  judgment  in  coupling 
and  the  management  of  such  animals,  success  will  surely  follow. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


BT  WINTHROP  W.  CHBNERY,   BELMONT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


£nglish  and  American  authors  have  in  general  devoted  their  attention  to 
those  races  or  breeds  of  cattle  indigenous  to,  or  which  have  become  naturalized 
in,  the  British  islands ;  and  we  have,  accordingly,  elaborate  histories  of  the 
Devons,  Herefords,  Short-horns,  Ayrshires,  and  others  of  lesser  note,  while  the 
existence  of  the  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  many  other  valuable  dairy  breeds  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  has  been  entirely  ignored,  or  they  have  been  dismissed  with  a 
passing  remark;  hence,  p.erhaps,  it  is  that  the  Dutch  race  of  cattle  has  not 
received  that  appreciation  in  this  country  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  reason 
of  their  pre-eminent  dairy  qualities,  and  also  by  their  adaptation  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  many  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Incidentally,  however,  we  learn  that  dairy  farming  assumed  prominent  im- 
portance in  Holland  at  a  very  early  period,  leading,  of  course,  to  the  utmost 
care  and  attention  in  the  selection  and  breeding  of  dairy  stock,  and  that  in 
consequence  **  a  large  and  valuable  race  of  dairy  cattle  existed  there  long  before 
the  efforts  of  modem  breeders  began  in  England." 

Professor  Low,  writing  in  1840  in  relation  to  the  Short-horn  breed,  says  that 
at  a  period  **  near  our  own  times,  it  appears  that  cattle  were  frequently  brought 
from  the  opposite  continent  and  mingled  with  the  native  varieties.  They  were 
chiefly  imported  from  Holland,  the  cows  of  which  country  were  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  others  in  the  north  of  Europe  for  the  abundance  of  their  milk  and 
the  uses  of  the  dairy.  *  *  »  xhe  Dutch  breed  was  especially 
established  in  the  district  of  Holdemess,  on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Humber,  whence  it  extended  northward  through  the  plains  of  Yorkshire; 
and  the  cattle  of  Holdemess  still  retain  the  distinct  traces  of  their  Dutch  origin, 
and  were  long  regarded  as  the  finest  dairy  cows  of  England.  Further  to  the 
north,  in  the  fertile  district  of  the  Tees,  importations  likewise  took  place  of  the 
cattle  of  the  opposite  countries,  sometimes  from  Holland  and  sometimes  by  the 
way  of  Hamburg  from  Holatein,  or  the  countries  of  the  Elbe.  Sir  William  St. 
Quintin,  of  Scampston,  is  said  to  have  procured  bulls  and  cows  from  Holland, 
!br  the  purpose  of  breeding,  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  at 
a  later  period  Mr.  Michael  Dobinson,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  visited  Holland 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  bulls  of  the  Dutch  breed.  Other  persons  had 
resorted  for  their  breeding  cattle  to  Holstein,  whence  the  finest  of  the  Dutch 
breed  have  themselves  been  derived.  Of  the  precise  extent  of  these  early  im- 
portations we  are  imperfectly  informed ;  but  tnat  they  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  native  stock  appears  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  breed  formed 
by  the  mixture  became  familiarly  known  as  the  Dutch,  or  Holstein,  breed,  under 
which  name  it  extended  northward  through  Northumberland  and  became  natur 
ralized  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  It  was  also  known  as  the  Teeswater,  or 
■imply  the  short-homed  breed.  •  *  *  The  breed  communicates 
its  characteristics  readily  to  all  others,  and  the  first  progeny,  even  with  races 
11 
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the  most  diflsimilar,  is  itf qaUj  fine.  The  femalee  retain  in  a  oonsiderable  degree 
the  properties  of  the  Holstein  race,  in  yielding  a  large  miantitj  of  milk,  in 
T^hich  respect  they  greatly  excel  the  loDg-homs,  the  Herefords,  and  the  Devons. 
In  the  property  of  yielding  milk,  however,  the  new  breed  is  inferior  to  the  older 
and  less  cultivated  one,  showing  that  refinement  in  breeding  and  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  produce  &t  are  unfavorable  to  the  secretion  of  milk.  *  *  # 
!  '*  The  district  of  Holdemess,  it  has  been  said,  early  obtained  cows  from  Hoi- 
i  land,  and  bedame  distinguished  beyond  any  other  part  of  England  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  dairy  stock.  Many  cows  of  the  Holdemess  variety  are  yet  to 
be  found,  but  generally  they  have  been  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  Durham 
blood.  The  effect  has  been  to  improve  the  form,  but  to  impair  their  milking 
properties ;  nevertheless  the  modem  Holdemesa  still  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  aairy  cows,  and  the  great  London  dairies  are  chiefly  supplied  by  them." 

The  same  author,  in  writing  of  the  dairy  breed  of  Ayrshire,  says,  that  "  it  is 
stated  on  competent  authoritv  that  even  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  centurv 
the  Earl  of  Marchmont  haa  brought  from  his  estates,  in  Berwickshire,  a  bull 
and  several  cows  which  he  had  procured  from  the  bishop  of  Durham,  of  the 
Teeswater  breed,  then  knoum  by  the  name  of  the  Holstein  or  Dutch  breed,  and 
mention  is  made  of  other  proprietors  who  brought  to  their  parks  foreign  cows 
apparently  of  the  same  race,** 

Sanford  Howard,  in  describing  the  Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle,  says,  that  "it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  chief  nucleus  of  the  improved  breed  was  the  'Dunlop 
stock,'  so-called,  which  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  distinguishea 
family  by  the  name  of  Dunlop,  in  the  Cunningham  district  of  Ayrshire,  as 
early  as  1780.  This  stock  was  derived,  at  least  in  part,  from  animals  imported 
from  Holland**  And  Rawlin,  writing  of  these  cattle  in  1794>  says  that  they 
"  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  race  for  yielding  milk  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
not  only  for  large  quantities,  but  also  for  richness  and  quality." 

It  will  be  observed  that  sufficient  evidence  is  here  adduced  to  show,  not  only 
that  a  race  of  dairy  cattle  of  superior  excellence  existed  in  Holland  at  a  very 
early  date,  but,  also,  that  importations  of  those  cattle  into  the  British  islands 
contributed  greatly  to  the  dairy  qualities  of  both  the  short-horn  and  Ayrshire 
breeds. 

For  valuable  information  in  relation  to  the  present  dairy  stock  of  Holland, 
we  are  indebted  to  Charles  L.  Flint,  esq.,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Agriculture,  who,  in  his  work  entitled  "Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming," 
published  in  1858,  has  so  far  deviated  from  the  beaten  track  as  to  give  a 
treatise  upon  the  dairy  husbandry  of  Holland ;  and,  again,  in  his  annual  report 
for  1863,  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  visit  to  the  great  international 
exhibition  at  Hamburg,  embracing  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  Dutch 
and  other  continental  breeds  of  cattle. 

He  says  that  the  attention  of  farmers  in  Holland  "  is  at  the  present  time 
devoted  especially  to  the  dairy  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 
They  support  themselves,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  this  branch  of  farming, 
and  hence  it  is  held  in  the  highest  respect,  and  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  especially 
particular  in  the  breeding,  keeping,  and  care  of  milch  cows,  as  on  them  very 
much  of  their  success  depends. 

"  The  principles  on  which  they  practice,  in  selecting  a  cow  to  breed  from,  are 
as  follows  :  She  should  have,  they  say,  considerable  size,  not  less  than  fom-  and 
a  half  or  five  feet  giilh,  with  a  length  of  body  corresponding ;  legs  proportionately 
short ;  a  finely  formed  head,  with  a  forehead  or  face  somewhat  concave  ;  clear, 
large,  mild,  and  sparkling  eyes,  yet  with  no  expression  of  wildness ;  tolerably 
large  and  stout  ears,  standing  out  from  the  head ;  fine,  well-curved  horns ;  a 
rather  short  than  long,  thick,  broad  neck,  well  set  against  the  chest  and  withers ; 
the  front  part  of  the  chest  and  the  shoulders  must  be  broad  and  fleshy ;  the 
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low-hanging  dewlap  mast  be  soft  to  tbe  toneh ;  Ibe  back  and  loins  mnst  bo 
properly  projected,  somewhat  broad,  the  bones  not  too  sharp,  but  well  covered 
with  flesh ;  the  animal  shoold  have  long,  curved  ribs,  which  form  a  broad  breast- 
bone ;  the  body  must  be  round  and  deep,  but  not  sunken  into  a  hanging  bellj ; 
the  rump  must  not  be  uneven ;  the  hip-boiles  should  not  stand  out  too  broad 
and  spreading,  but  all  the  parts  should  be  level  and  well  filled  up ;  a  fine  tail, 
set  moderately  hi^  h  up,  and  tolerably  long,  but  slender,  with  a  thick,  bushy 
tuft  of  hair  at  the  end,  hanging  down  below  the  hocks;  the  legs  must  be  short 
and  low,  but  strong  in  the  bony  structure ;  the  knees  broad,  with  flexible  joints ; 
tbe  muscles  and  sinews  must  be  firm  and  sound ;  the  hoofs  broad  and  flat,  and 
the  position  of  the  legs  natural,  not  too  close  and  crowded ;  the  hide,  covered 
with  fine  glossy  hair,  must  be  soft  and  mellow  to  the  touch,  and  set  loose  upon 
the  body.  A  largr ,  rather  long,  white  and  loose  udder,  extending  well  back, 
with  four  long  teats,  serves,  also,  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  a  good  milch  cow. 
Large  and  prominent  milk  veins  must  extend  from  the  navel  back  to  the  udder; 
the  belly  of  a  good  milch  cow  should  not  be  too  deep  and  hanging.'^ 

The  color  of  the  North  Dutch  cattle  is  black  and  White  beautifully  contrasted. 

The  figure  of  a  Dutch  cow  is  given  which  was  giving  daily  ttventy-two 
quarts  of  milk  a  year  after  coining. 


"  The  Dutch  cattle  are,  in  general,  renowned  for  their  dairy  qualities ;  bat 
specially  so  are  the  cows  of' North  Holland,  which  not  only  give  a  large^ 
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quantity,  but  also  a  very  good  quality,  bo  that  a  yield  of  sixteen  to  twenty-fire 
cans  at  every  milking  is  not  rare." 

'*  In  the  province  of  North  Holland,  sweet  milk  cheese  is  made  almost  exda- 
sively.  > 

'*  From  ancient  times  this  particular  branch  of  farming  has  been  carried  to 
great  extent;  but  it  has  especially  grown  in  importance  since  the  province 
gained  a  firm  soil  by  artificial  draining.  At  the  present  time  North  Holland  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  cheese  trade,  and  it  is  easily  explained  in  the  fact  that 
no  other  province  has  more  or  better  cattle.    •     •     • 

"  In  1843  there  were  sold  in  the  North  Dutch  cheese  markets  22,385,812 
pounds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  quantity  sold  directly  from  the  dairy.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  important  and  extensive  an  interest  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese  has  become  for  this  province.'' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  present  dairy  stock  of  North  Holland  stands  un- 
rivalled, especially  for  cheese-making,  and,  in  view  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  herds  to  the  farmers  of  that  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  '<  give 
their  cows  preference  over  everything  else  mortal.  They  are  never  overwo^ed 
or  underfed,  as  the  wives  and  children  sometimes  are ;  they  never  lack  blankets 
to  keep  them  warm,  nor  shade  to  keep  them  cool ;  the  warmest,  best-built,  and 
best-kept  portion  of  the  house  is  set  apart  for  their  winter  habitation ;  their 
food  is  prepared  with  strict  attention  to  their  tastes;  attendants  sleep  in  their 
apartments  to  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  them  at  night ;  milkers  are  regularly 

S)used  to  their  duties  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  day  a 
oor  is  generally  open  from  their  stalls  to  the  rooms  inhabited  by  the  biped 
members  of  the  family. " 

The  first  importation  of  Dutch  cattle  into  this  country  was  made  by  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  in  1625,  and  subsequent  importations  were  made  by  the 
early  Dutch  settlers  in  the  State  of  New  York.  More  recently — about  the 
year  1810 — the  late  Hon.  William  Jarvis,  of  Vermont,  brought  over  a  bull  and 
two  cows,  which  were  placed  upon  his  farm  in  Wethersfield.  These  cattle 
soon  acquired  an  enviable  local  reputation  which  has  been  maintained  down  to 
the  present  time.*  A  few  full-bloods  and  some  crosses  are  still  remaining  on  the 
Jarvis  farm ;  and,  although  they  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  latest  im- 
portations of  Dutch  cattle,  yet  they  are  regarded  in  that  part  of  the  country  as 
a  very  superior  kind  of  large  short-horn  cattle,  remarkably  good  for  milk,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  As  working  oxen,  they  have  there  a  very  high  repu- 
tation, being  large,  strong,  well-made,  quick,  and  high-spirited,  and  have  great 
endurance  of  heat.  They  are  very  muscular,  and  having  great  aptitude  to 
fatten,  the  drovers  and  butchers  have  always  esteemed  them  very  highly.  They 
are  also  considered  there  extremely  valuable  to  cross  with  other  breeds. 

The  latest  importations  of  the  Dutch  cattle  into  this  country  have  been  made 
by  the  writer,  who,  in  1852,  imported,  as  an  experiment,  a  single  cow.  The 
extraordinary  good  qualities  possessed  by  that  cow  led,  in  1857,  to  a  further 
importation  of  a  bull  and  two  cows,  and  in  1859  to  four  more  cows.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  disease  which  occm-red  in  1859~'60,  these  cattle  and  all  their 
fiill-blood  descendants,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  young  bull,  were  seized 
and  destroyed  under  a  law  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1861  another  importation  of  a  bull  and  four  cows  was  made  from 
North  Holland,  which,  with  the  above-mentioned  bull  and  their  progeny,  con- 
stitute the  present  herd  of  Dutch  cattle  at  the  Highland  stock  farm  in  Bel- 
mont, Mass.,  and  it  is  believed  that  an  examination  of  these  cattle  will  afford 
satisfactory  evidence  that,  while  the  English  cattle-breeders  have  been  improv- 
ing and  perfecting  the  beef-producing  qualities  of  their  short-horns,  the  Dutch 
dairy  farmers  have  been  improving  their  dairy  stock  until  they  have  attained 
to  a  degree  of  excellence  unsurpassed  by  any  other  breed. 
A  description  of  the  imported  animals  of  Uiis  herd  will,  perhaps,  convey  « 
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very  correct  idea  of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  present  dairj  stock  of 
North  Holland.  Their  color  is  **  black  and  white,  beautifully  contrasted,"  and 
they  all  have  finely-formed  heads,  "  with  clear,  large,  mild,  and  sparkling  eyes," 
short,  fine,  well-curved  horns,  and,  in  general,  answering  the  description  given 
in  the  foregoing  remaiks. 

The  bull  Hollander  was  dropped  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  is,  therefore,  at 
this  time  ^1864)  four  years  old;  his  girth  is  7  feet  6  inches;  length,  8  feet  ] 
inch ;  height,  4  feet  10  inches ;  weight,  2,025  pounds. 

The  four  cows  were  dropped  in  the  spring  of  1859,  and  are*,  therefore,  now 
(1864)  five  years  old.    Their  dimensions  are  as  follows : 


Girth. 


Length. 


Height. 


Weight. 


Tex 

Ladj  Mid  would .. 

Zuir^r  Zee 

Maid  of  Opperdoes 


Fut,  In. 
6    ^ 
6    4 
6    4 
6    5 


Feet.  In, 

7    5i 
7    7 
7    4 
7    6i 


Feet.  In, 
4    4 

4    5i 
4    6 
4    5i 


Pounds. 
1,265 
1,285 
1,280 
1,225 


The  two-year-old  bull  Van  Tromp  weighs  1,700  poirnds,  and' the  heifer  calf 
Opperdoes  3d,  ten  mofiths  old,  weighs  725  pounds. 

In  illustration  of  the  milking  qualities  of  these  cows,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  a  careful  record  of  the  milk  produced  by  the  cow  Texelaar,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1863,  was  kept,  showing  a  result  of  seventeen  hundred  ajid  Jour  and  one* 
half  pounds,  or  an  average  of  56^|^  pounds  per  day  for  thirty  successive  days. 
The  first  six  days  in  the  month  she  gave  an  average  of  59j^  pounds  daily, 
and  on  four  subsequent  days  60^  pounds  per  day. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  cow  was  at  that  time  but  four  years  old,  and  she 
had  then  been  in  milk  about  two  months,  having  dropped  her  calf  on  the  2d 
day  of  the  previous  April.* 

The  quality  of  the  milk  may  be  judged  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
report  ot  Prof.  A.  A.  Hayes,  Massachusetts  State  Assay er,  who  was  employed 
to  make  chemical  analysis  of  the  milk  of  the  four  imported  cows : 

**Betults  of  analysis  of  four  samples  of  milk  received  from  Winthrop  W, 

Chenery,  esq. 

**  The  cans  containing  the  evening  milking  of  the  cows  reached  me  early  on 
the  following  i  ing.  Each  can  was  sealed  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  Mr.  Geo.  H  ..hols,  superintendent  of  Mr.  Chenery's  farm,  who  had  put 
the  milk  in  i.     On  opening  the  cans  immediately,  the  milk  in  each  was 

found  fre<^h  ana  cool,  and  its  delicate  organization  uninjured. 

"All  the  samples  at  60°  F.  were  from  one-half  to  one  degree  above  the  average 
of  Orange  county  milk  by  lactometer." 

*The  milking  quality  of  this  cow  Texelaar  is  now  (1665)  a^ain  being  tested,  and  shows  a 
result  in  the  seven  days  from  May  27  to  June  2,  inclusive,  ot  512,^  pounds,  or  an  average 
of  73^  pounds  per  day.    Her  call,  dropped  May  16,  weighed  at  birth  101  pounds. 
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One  thonBand  parts  bj  volame  afforded  ihe  following  weights  of  constitaents 
in  samples : 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

T«xelaar. 

Water,  (produced) 850.20 

Caseine  and  albumen 55.40 

Sugar  and  salt 44.40 

Pure  butter 47.50 

Phosphates,  as  bone  phos  •  •  •  2.50 


'^                           "* 

•       Maid  of 

Ladj  IGdwould. 

Zuider  Zee. 

Opperdoeau 

879.30 

874.40 

869.59 

38.15 

48.01 

49.68 

44.84 

42.04 

36.75 

33.96 

32.50 

40.23 

3.75 

3.05 

3.75 

1,000  1,000  1,000  J,  000 


**  These  milks,  and  especially  No.  1,  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  albuminous 
matter  than  any  samples  which  I  have  analyzed.  This  substance,  found  in  all 
good  milk,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  caseine  so  as  to  enable  us  to  weigh  it, 
and  I  have  been  compelled  to  include  it  with  the  caseine  found.  The  albumi- 
nous substance  is  not  only  highly  nutritious  as  a  diet,  but  in  the  cases  of  these 
samples  it  confers  a  singular  constitution  on  the  milk,  considered  as  an  organ- 
ized secretion.  .  It  divides  the  pure  fatty  part  of  the  milk  in  a  way  to  prevent 
it  from  rising  in  the  form  of  cream  copiously,  and  holds  a  part  of  it  in  what 
would  be  the  skimmed  milk,  rendering  it  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  all  the 
butter,  that  the  mi/A,  instead  of  the  creamy  should  be  churned.  •But  its  office 
has  a  more  important  connexion  with  the  actual  nutritive  power  of  the  milk, 
which  it  increases  greatly  in  two  ways:  Ist.  It  is  itself  a  highly  nitrogenized 
product.  2d.  It  is  in  these  milks  so  balanced  in  connexion  with  the  butter  as 
to  be  easily  assimilated  and  digested  without  coagulation.  These  are  valuable 
properties  in  their  relation  to  the  rearing  of  the  young  of  the  human  or  animal 
species,  and  I  should  expect  to  find  these  milks  to  possess  fattening  properties 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  as  indicated  by  the  analysis." 

The  statement  of  Professor  Hayes  to  the  effect  that  the  analysis  indicates 
the  milk  of  these  Dutch  cows  to  possess  nutritive  power  and  fattening  proper- 
ties to  an  extraordinary  degree  is  fully  confirmed  by  experience,  and  it  is  found 
{hat  the  calves,  in  all  cases  when  fed  upon  this  milk,  make  very  rapid  growth.' 
In  one  instance  a  calf  dropped  the  26th  day  of  August,  whose  weight  at  birth 
was  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  was  again  weighed  when  eighty  days  old  and 
found  to  have  attained  to  a  weight  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  an  average 
gain  of  three  pounds  a  day  for  the  whole  time. 

In  relation  to  the  fattening  properties  of  this  importation  of  Dutch  cattle 
Tery  little  can,  of  course,  be  stated  as  the  result  of  experience,  as  no  full-blood 
animal  of  suitable  age  has  been  fed  for  the  shambles.  It  is,  however,  known, 
as  above  stated,  that  the  young  animals  make  extraordinary  growth ;  and  it  is 
also  remarked  that  the  cows,  when  not  in  milk,  take  on  flesh  very  rapidly. 
Indeed,  in  consideration  of  their  uniform  large  size,  easy,  quiet  dispositions,  and 
their  early  maturity,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  value  as  feeding 
stock. 

As  working  oxen,  the  Dutch  cattle  are  unquestionably  very  superior,  being 
not  only  large,  strong,  and  well  made,  but  quick,  intelligent,  tractable,  and 
capable  of  withstanding  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. Grade  Dutch  oxen  have  been  raised  in  this  country  attaining  a  weight 
of  forty-dix  hundred  pounds  to  the  yoke  at  the  age  of  five  years ;  and  it  may 
here  be  stated,  that  calves  produced  by  crossing  the  Dutch  bulls  upon  native 
or  blood  cows  of  other  breeds  invariably  resemble  the  sire  in  color  and  general 
appearance. 

In  view  of  the  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  much  to  be  re* 
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gretted  that  the  Dutch  cattle  have  not  been  more  extensively  imported  and 
bred  in  this  country.  In  Europe  they  are  appreciated,  and  the  breed  has  been 
widely  disseminated.  It  appears  by  Flint's  account  of  the  cattle  department 
of  the  Hamburg  Exhibition,  before  referred  to,  that ''  among  the  most  striking 
in  point  of  numbers  were  the  long  and  beautiful  rows  of  black  and  white,  which 
a' stranger  would  be  inclined  to  set  down  as  all  Dutch ;'' and  "  perhaps  the 
Dutch  may  be  taken  as  the  most  prominent  type  of  these  low-land  or  marsh 
races.  It  is  found  in  its  greatest  purity  in  North  Holland,  Friesland,  and  Gro- 
ningen,  but  is  really  very  much  more  widely  spread  than  we  should  conclude 
from  the  size  of  these  provinces  on  the  map.  On  entering  the  gi^ounds  of  the 
International  Exhibition  the  stranger  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  great 
preponderance  of  these  marsh  cattle.  The  Dutch  formed  a  prominent  and 
marked  feature  in  the  show,  the  number  of  animals  about  a  hundred  and  thirty, 
many  of  them  from  the  finest  herds  in  Holland." 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  Dutch  have  been  largely  introduced  and  mixed 
with  the  cattle  of  Belgium,  France,  and  other  European  states.  .  ^ 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  Dutch 
race  of  cattle  are  destined  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  fawn-like  Jersey  upon  the 
lawn  of  the  aristocratic  country  gentleman,  or  supersede  the  noble  beef- producing 
short-horn  in  the  blue-grass  pastures  of  Kentucky ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  they 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  large  part  of  the  northern 
and  western  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  are  infinitely  superior 
to  any  other  breed  for  cheese-making,  or  for  the  production  of  milk  for  family 
use  and  for  the  supply  of  city  markets ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  are  pre-emi- 
nently adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  general  farmer,  combining,  as  they  do 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  the  three  desirable  qualities  of  dairy,  beef,  and 
work  cattle. 

Accompanying  this  paper  are  portraits  of  the  imported  Dutch  bull  Hollander, 
the  imported  Dutch  cow  Texelaar,  and  the  Dutch  heifer  Opperdoes  3d,  animals 
described  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  truthfully  delineated  by  the  artist. 


SHEEP  IN  IOWA. 


BT    DR.    J.    M.    SHAPPBR,    OP    PAIRFIBLD, 

Secretary  of  Imom  Simte  Board  of  AgriciUture. 


The  Hon.  J.  B.  Qxinnell,  of  Poweshiek  county,  Iowa,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent treatise  on  '*  Sheep  on  the  Prairies,"  which  may  be  consulted  with  profit 
by  every  man  that  owns  a  sheep  in  the  northwest.  Being  a  practical  wool' 
grower,  his  instructions  are  of  incalculable  benefit.  He  does  not  indulge  in  fan- 
ciful speculations,  but  details  experiences,  summons  figures,  and  makes  deduc- 
tions which  a  wayfaring  man  need  not  misunderstand.  Samuel  P.  Boardman, 
of  Lincoln,  Illinois,  has  also  prepared  a  valuable  paper  on  '*  Sheep -husbandry 
in  the  West"  that  is  well  worthy  of  careful  perusfd.  Many  of  his  experiences 
in  Illinois  are  doubtless  similar  to  those  of  Iowa  farmers ;  many  of  Im  sug- 
gestions will  apply  forcibly  here,  as  there,  and  may  be  read  'With  benefit.  J. 
B.  Dodg  has  given  a  splendid  review  of  the  "  Condition  and  prospects  of 
sheep-husbandry  in  the  United  States."  This  treatise  exhibits  a  vast  amount 
of  industrious  research,  and,  on  account  of  iti)  statistical  tables,  directions  as  to 
management,  profits,  varieties  of  breeds  of  sheep,  &c.,  worthy  of  very  careful 
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Btudj  and  examination.  All  these  papers  may  be  foand,  thoroughly  illostratedr 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ag^riculture  for  1862.  It  is  proposed 
in  this  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  Sheep  in  Iowa,  and  to  note  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  condition  of  wool-growing  in  this  particular  region.  In  order  to 
bring  the  several  points  considered  more  clearly  before  the  mind,  the  subject 
is  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Statistics  of  sheep,  and  manufactures  of  textile  fabrics. 

2.  The  history  of  legislation  in  Iowa  as  to  sheep. 

3.  Shelter,  and  how  it  may  be  procured. 

4.  Pasturage  and  grasses. 

5.  Some  evidences  of  progress  in  sheep-growing  in  Iowa. 

6.  Manufactures,  facilities  for. 

7.  Profits. 

Details  as  to  management,  breeding,  varieties  of  sheep,  mutton,  &c.,  are  left 
to  persons  of  practical  experience.  Many  questions  legitimately  connected  with 
wool-'groiving  are  exhausted  in  the  papers  above  referred  to,  and  in  sundry 
valuable  books  devoted  to  sheep,  and  anything  written  here  would  be  little  more 
than  repetition. 

In  1850  there  were  in  Iowa,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  149,960 
sheep;  in  1860,  by  same  authority^ 280,495;  in  1863,  by  State  census,  599,938. 
During  1863  the  different  railroads  brought  in  63,819.  This  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  actual  number  imported;  and  it  will  be  safe  to  put  down  the 
number  of  sheep  at  the  close  of  1863  at  800,000.  This  should  be  regarded  as 
a  liberal  estimate,  though  some  persons  place  the  figures  100,000  higher.  Since 
January  1,  1864,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  railroad,  running  from  Bur- 
lington to  Ottumna,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  carried  west  35,031,  and  carried  east  9,119  sheep,  being  a  gain  of  25,912. 
The  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroad,  from  Chicago  to  Burlington, 
shipped^for  Iowa,  during  the  same  period,  40,257  sheep,  showing  that  about 
5,000  head  reached  Burlington  that  were  driven  west,  instead  of  being  again  put 
in  the  cars.  This  road  also  carried  east,  from  Iowa,  10,825  sheep,  showing  a 
further  increase  from  this  point  by  exportation  of  1,706.  On  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  railroad,  running  from  Davenport  to  Grinnell,  through  I  he  central 
part  of  Iowa,  a  distance  of  about  125  miles,  were  carried  west  into  Iowa  52,450 
sheep,  and  eaat,  5,760,  giving  a  balance  in  favor  of  Iowa  of  46,690.     Thus: 


1863. 

By  B.  &M.  R.  R 

By  M.  cc  M. R.  R. .*••.••• 

17,  948 
36,  620 

1864. 

ByB.  &M.R.R 

ByM.&M.R.R 

Total 

35,  031 
52,  450 

Total 

54,  568 

87.  481 

Or  showing  an  excess  of  32,913  sheep  by  importation,  over  those  two  roads 
alone,  for  1864.  At  the  McGregor  ferry,  running  in  connexion  with  the  Mil- 
waukie  and  Prairie  du  Chien  railroad,  there  were  carried  west  25,000  head  of 
sheep.  Through  these  avenues  alone,  then,  the  importations  in  1864  are  1 12,481. 
This  number,  added  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  flock,  will  show  that  at  this 
writing  our  sheep  will  not  fall  short  of  a  million  and  a  quarter.  In  1863,  from 
the  limited  sources  already  mentioned,  there  were  exported  6,289  sheep;  in 
1864  there  were  exported  25,704,  or  more  than  four  hundred  per  cent,  of  an 
increase.  (Let  it  be  remembered  most  distinctly  that  these  figures  are  only 
partial  returns,  and  make  no  pretensions  whatever  to  show  the  whole  amount 
of  exportations  and  importations  of  sheep.)  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
to  collect  agricultural  statistics  that  wUl  embrace  the  production  of  a  whole 
State,  and  particularly  in  Iowa,  where  the  public  avenues  of  trade  are  as  yet 
limited,  and  where,  in  many  instances,  no  reliable  data  have  been  preserved  to 
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exhibit  tHe  mmutise  of  bafiinesB.  In  1850  the  proportion  of  sheep  to  population 
was  less  than  one ;  and  there  was  about  one  sheep  to  ev^ry  six  acres  of  improved 
land  to  the  farm.  The  following  tables  will  illustrate  the  progress  of  sheep- 
huBbaudry  in  Iowa,  and  willi  bettev  than  any  other  way,  show  the  immense 
strides  which  this  interest  has  made  the  past  few  years.  In  fact,  we  are  only 
»arpaRsed  by  our  sister  Minnesota,  which,  in  1850,  claimed  but  50  sheep;  and 
in  1863  reached  the  surprising  agmgate  of  175»000,  or  a  multiplication  of 
nearly  2,200,  while  Iowa  multiplied  ber  sheep  by  less  than  six  in  the  same 

eriod.    Would  space  permit,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  make  comparative  tables ; 

>ut  this  paper  is  already  assuming  unexpected  dunensions,  and  the  absolute 
tables  are  presented  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Tear.                                     Population.  No.  of  sheep.                         Proportion. 

1850 192,214  149,960  Less  than  1  to  each  person. 

1860 674,  913  258.  228  Less  than  i  to  each  person. 

1863 702, 162  800.  000  More  than  1  to  each  person. 

1864 715,  000  1,  250,  000  Nearly  2  to  each  person. 

Acres  of  land 
improved.  Proportion  of  eheep. 

1850 824,682  1  sheep  to  every    6  acres. 

1860 3,780,253  1  sheep  to  every  13  acres. 

1863 ,..-   4,784,886  1  sheep  to  every    6  acres. 

1864 4,  800,  000  1  sheep  to  every    4  acres. 

In  1850  the  whole  product  of  wool  is  373,898  nounds;  and  in  1860,  653,036 
pounds;  showing  in  1862,  1,429,209  pounds;  and  the  exports  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroad,  and  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  railroad,  reach, 
in  1864,  943,193  pounds,  or  the  exports  by  only  two  of  our  main  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  east,  within  a  naif  million  pounds  of  the  entire  product  of 
1862.  Here  is  a  picture  upon  which  the  wool-grower  of  Iowa  may  look  with 
a  very  great  degree  of  complacency.  He  can  see  in  these  figures  the  vast  wealth 
in  store  for  him,  and  the  sure  reward  he  shall  secure  for  his  intelligent  effort. 
It  cannot  fail  to  encourage  him  to  look  well  to  this  great  interest ;  to  see  that  his 
flocks  receive  careful  attention,  and  his  fields,  for  their  sake,  more  enlightened 
cultivation.  Already  almost  a  million  of  dollars  have  come  to  our  State  in  1864, 
through  but  two  single  avenues  of  trade ;  and  he  should  take  courage,  and  assist 
to  swell  the  current  until  his  brightest  dreams  are  more  than  realized. 

The   value   of  home-made  manufactures  in   Iowa  in   1850   is   placed  at 

<1,631,039;  in  1860,98474)51;  and  in  1863,  $967,979.     These  figures  are 

supposed  to  include  oi)J[f  t^bse  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  blankets,  linens,  kc, 

*^     *'"^il«  "^V^thp  'vr^'iaeration  has  been  carefully  preserved  and  the 

J.^.^  )  a^TMing  off  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
£  tJnite<l^  States  census  there  are  separate  columns  for 
nd  agricultve;  and  in  the  State  census  all  these  products 
are  inclu'ded,  under  the  general  heading,  **  Valu^  of  domestic  manufactures  not 
included  under  previous  headings."  If  it  be  true  that  Iowa  manufactured  in 
the  family  but  $967,979  worth  of  clothing  and  textile  fabrics,  it  presents  no 
very  flattering  compliment  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
in  this  directioob  It  shows  that  in  1863,  when  the  necessities  of  a  terrible  civil 
war  call  for  retrenchment,  less  than  a  dollar  and  a  half's  worth  of  clothing 
material  was  made  by  each  inhabitant;  while  in  1850,  by  the  pioneers,  who 
were  just  redeeming  the  State  from  the  solitude  of  nature,  nine  dollars'  worth 
were  manufactured  by  each  person.  If  "  domestic  manufactures''  mean  cloths, 
jeans,  linsey,  socks,  blankets,  sheets,  linens,  &c.,  it  is  not  such  a  showing  as  we 
should  expect  at  a  time  like  the  present.  In  fact,  under  this  general  heading 
for  the  whole  United  States,  there  was  a  decrease,  even  after  adding  products 
of  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  and  Oregon,  of  nearly  three  miUions  of  doUars  in  liie 
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decade  ending  I860.  In  1850  the  nnmber  of  pounds  of  flax  in  Iowa  reached 
62,660,  and  ten  yean  later  it  dwindled  down  to  28,888  pounds ;  but  in  1863 
reached  158,918  poundB,  or  multiplied  itself  hy  nearly  six  in  the  space  of  three 
years.  • 

All  the  household  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax,  firom  this  showing,  will 
not  furnish  a  tithe  of  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  people.  In  fact,  the  experieuee 
is  that  homespun  is  the  exception  to  our  rule  of  clothing,  and  sheets,  table* 
cloths,  and  other  articles  that  could  and  should  be  made  of  flax  in  our  own 
homes  have  been  entirely  supplanted  by  cotton.  So  the  piano  has  supplanted 
the  spinning-wheel,  and  innocent,  yet  unprofitable,  parlor  amusements  the  hum 
of  the  reel.  Education  has  taught  physics,  philosophy,  grammar,  mathematics, 
and  has  forgotten  economy,  fru^ity.  self-reliance,  and  patient  industry.  These 
ought  it  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone. 

With  a  gigantic  civil  war,  calling  upon  all  the  resources  of  the  nation,  involv" 
ing  the  people  in  a  debt  of  nearly  two  billions  of  dollars,  requiring  unheard-of 
personal  sacrifices,  fixing  a  system  of  taxation  that  promises  to  continue  a  looff 
time,  it  becomes  not  only  sound  economy,  but  the  dictate  of  an  enlightened 
patriotism,  to  increase  the  home  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  The  increase 
of  six  times  the  quantity  of  flax  fibre  in  Iowa  in  three  years,  ending  in  1863, 
is  an  encouraging  omen,  a  healthy  sign ;  and  there  was  also  an  increase  of 
$120,228  in  the  value  of  domestic  manufactures.  This  is  a  most  excellent 
beginning ;  let  the  figures  be  multiplied  indefinitely;  let  every  farmer  have  his 
flock,  every  family  its  loom  and  spinning-wheel,  every  county  its  machine  for 
carding  and  manufacturing,  and  it  is  a  giant  step  towards  the  preservation  of  our 
nation.  This  state  of  things  would  bring  with  it  a  return  to  the  habits  of  sim- 
plicity of  the  fathers,  and  would  do  immense  good,  socially,  politically,  and 
morally. 

The  importation  of  woollen  goods  and  fine  fabrics  into  the  United  Stated 
assumes  such  immense  proportions  that  the  credulity  of  the  student  of  the 
history  of  this  time  will  be  staggered.  He  will  not  credit  the  figures,  when  he 
reflects  that  a  million  of  men  have  been  called  from  the  field  and  workshop; 
that  a  war  prevailed  four  years;  that  a  huge  debt  overhung  the  people;  that 
thousands  of  persons,  stripped  of  property  and  driven  from  home  by  the  perils 
of  war,  depended  upon  charity  for  bread ;  and  still  this  nation  imported  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  idle  luxuries.  When  our  fathers  fought  to  found  this  gov* 
emment  they  refused  to  wear  foreign  goods;  they  organized  societies  which 
every  way  encouraged  wool-growing,  and  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  woollens 
in  the  homes  of  the  people;  they  denied  themselves  many  comforts  even,  and 
were  content  to  wear  sackcloth,  if  need  be,  with  the  hope  of  building  up  a 
republican  government,  and  giving  freedom  of  speech,  of  conscience,  and  the 
press  to  their  posterity.  They  have  fallen  asleep ;  they  have  committed  to  xm 
the  preservation  of  that  government  and  those  rights,  and,  instead  of  following 
their  noble  example,  we  have  plunged  into  a  system  of  extravagance  that  ia 
absolutely  dishonoring  to  their  memory.  <'  Money  is  plenty;"  "  we  have  made 
fortunes  out  of  the  war;"  "our  trade  was  never  so  prosperous;"  ''prices  were 
never  f*o  high ;  "  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  workshop,  everywhere,  was  never 
so  remunerative:"  let  us,  therefore,  "eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  We  can- 
not penetrate  the  veil  which  hides  the  future  of  our  country,  but  it  may  be 
declared,  with  reason,  that  this  folly  and  extravagance  cannot  continue  withoat 
greait  peril  to  our  free  institutions.  It  will  require  many  years  of  industry 
and  many  years  of  taxation  to  pay  the  national  debt.  This  generation  will 
not  see  the  end ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  it  becomes  us  to  return  to  the 
simple,  frugal  habits  of  the  fathers,  and  abandon  our  present  reckless  waste  of 
money,  and  to  cultivate  with  energy  all  our  advantages  to  become  really  in- 
dependent. Instead  of  paying  enormous  sums  for  foreign  articles  of  clothing 
with  corn,  wheat,  and  provisions,  only  in  part,  and  the  balance  in  gold*  at  Sk 
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rnSnoas  rate  of  prennmn,  it  bdbooyes  iu  to  com{>el  other  countries,  bj  xoaan&o- 
tiiriDg  for  oarsclves,  to  hxry  our  produce  with  gold.  Instead  of  importing  annu- 
ally millions  of  pounds  of  wool  to  feed  onr  machiner/)  it  becomes  us  to  make 
adequate  preparation  to  increase  our  flocks^  and  grow  wool  enough  for  our 
people  and  a  balance  for  exportation  to  clothe  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  following  table  is  copied  from  the  very  able  address  to  the  Ohio  Wool 
Growers*  Association,  by  Henry  S*  Randall,  LL.D.,  January  6,  1864,  showing 
imports  of  wool  in  1863  : 


From  whence  exported. 


Europe 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Buenos  Ajres,  &,c 

Bassia 

East  Indies  and  China 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Turkey 

Mexico 

Chili 

Tarious  places,  in  small  parcels. 


Total  . 


Pounds  fine. 


11,000,000 
11,000,000 
15,000,000 


600,000 


37,500,000 


Pounds  coarse. 


10,000,000 


6,000,000 
2,000,000 
750,000 
750,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 


27,500,000 


Total. 


21,000,000 

11,000,000 

21,000,000 

2,000,000 

750,000 

750,000 

3,500,000 

1,500,000 

2,500,000 

1,000,000 


65,000,000 


From  the  same  high  authority  the  following  table  is  taken : 

The  value  of  wool  imports  into  the  United  States  for  the  last  four  fiscal 
years  has  been  as  follows : 

Years  ending —  Value. 

June  30,  1860 $4,  842,  152 

June  30,  1861 4,717,350 

June  30,  1862 7,370,667 

June  30,  1863 11,060,062 

Does  the  wool-grower  in  Iowa  need  further  argument  than  this  solid  phalanx 
of  figures  to  induce  him  to  look  well  to  his  flocks  ?  The  most  obtuse  in  per- 
oeptioa  cannot  but  observe  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  glut  in  the  wool  market 
jvflt  at  present.  The  marvellous  increase  in  importations  shows  the  steadily 
iocreasing  demand  for  woollen  goods.  The  army  of  the  Union  absorbs  an 
UTinaual  quantity  in  blankets,  shirts,  drawers,  Sec.,  and  when  this  cause  of  con- 
Btimption  is  removed,  it  will  probably  lessen  the  price  a  little,  but  not  enough 
to  frighten  even  the  most  timid  out  of  his  confidence  in  the  profits  of  the  flock. 
Instead,  then,  of  following  the  practice  of  continued  importations,  it  becomes 
OS  to  increase  the  flock,  enlarge  our  manufacturing  interests,  establish  factories 
all  over  the  land,  and  clothe  our  own  people  more  cheaply — ^because  the  expense 
of  transportation  is  avoided — boastfully  and  thankfully,  because  our  enterprise 
and  industry  are  sustaining  the  best  government  under  the  sun.  We  may  even 
allow  the  unhappy  votaries  of  fashion  to  dres»  extravagantly,  and  the  so-called 
rich  to  live  luxuriously ;  but  the  millions  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  the  face  may  clothe  themselves  with  home-made  manufacture,  and  feel  a 
piide  that  not  the  highest  fashion  or  greatest  wealth  can  purchase  or  enjoy. 
The  hardv,  trusty  millions,  who  till  the  soil,  dig  our  minerals,  man  our  vessels, 
fight  our  battles,  make  our  laws— these  love  liberty;  these  are  men  who  perform. 
toe  duties  of  an  American  citizen,  and  support  with  dignity  the  life  of  an 
Atoetican  freeman ;  these  are  the  men  upon  whom  we  must  depend  for  reforma* 
tion  from  the  unparalleled  extravagance  of  the  present  time.  We  must  manu- 
fientore  at  the  fireside  all  those  fabrics  which  are  so  necessary  to  comfojt,  and 
die  importation  of  which  is  so  heavy  a  drain  upon  our  finances.    If  every    * 
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&mily  in  our  State  had  a  8pmning-\rfaeel  among  its  honsehold  gods,  the  efibct 
would  Boon  become  visible,  not  only  on  oar  foreign  trade,  but  in  securing  us 
that  independence  which  is  so  comforting  an  element  in  our  being.  From  all 
this,  learn  the  profit  of  sheep-husbandry.  Let  us  grow  our  own  wool ;  let  U8 
manufacture  it  for  our  own  use ;  let  us  become  independent  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  sister  States,  and  we  add  at  once  to  our  power,  wealth,  and  com&MrL 

LEGISLATION. 

The  great  sheep-growing  interest  received  no  special  protection  bj  law  in 
the  early  history  of  the  State.  To  be  sure,  a  law  was  enacted  paying  a  bounty 
for  the  scalp  of  certain  harmful  wild  animals,  as  the  wolf,  lynx,  &c.,  which, 
being  numerous,  committed  depredations  upon  the  flocks  and  domestic  animals 
of  the  pioneer.    A  law  of  similar  character  is  still  on  the  statute-book.     In 

1861,  however,  a  veiy  stringent  law  was  enacted  against  the  importation  and 
sale  of  diseased  sheep.  It  provides  that  any  person  who  should  import,  or 
suffer  to  run  at  large  on  any  common,  highway,  or  unenclosed  lands,  or  should 
sell  or  dispose  of  any  diseased  sheep,  should  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars.  This  act  was  deemed  necessary  because  at  that  time  many 
persons  were  beginning  to  realize  the  adaptability  of  this  State  to  sheep- 
raising  ;  and  some  unprincipled  parties  from  other  States,  taking  advantage  of 
the  desire  of  our  people  to  purchase,  and  presuming  something,  perhaps,  on  their 
want  of  enlightenment  on  the  subject,  attempted,  and  in  several  instances  are 
said  to  have  succeeded,  in  selling  flocks  of  diseased  animals.  These  flocks 
were  not  merely  a  loss  to  the  purchaser,  but  to  the  neighborhood,  by  the  spread 
of  the  contagion.-  No  prosecution  has  taken  place  under  this  law ;  but  so  great 
is  the  interest  connected  with  the  whole  question  of  sheep,  that  an  offender 
would  meet  with  summary  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  and 
people.  It  is  believed  that  the  prompt  enactment  of  the  law  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  any  future  attempt  to  perpetrate  so  great  an  outrage  and  swindle  as 
the  sale  of  sheep  affected  with  contagious  disease.  In  1859  many  persons  peti- 
tioned for  a  law  to  protect  sheep  from  the  ravages  of  tlogs ;  but  the  bill  was 
ridiculed  beyond  measure,  msu^e  sport  of,  and  finally  defeated.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  eighth  general  assembly,  the  State  Agricultural  Society  distributed 
throughout  the  State  blank  forms  of  petitions  to  the  legislature  to  enact  a  law 
against  the  worthless  curs  that  infested  the  countiy.  A  circular  was  also 
issued,  under  the  same  auspices,  setting  forth  that  a  bill  had  been  presented  to 
the  previous  legislature ;  that  it  had  been  made  the  butt  of  brainless  lawyers, 
and  had  been  literally  laughed  out  of  the  house ;  and  calling  upon  the  farmers 
to  rise- in  their  majesty,  overwhelm  the  legislature  with  petitions,  and  compel 
them  to  protect  this  growing  interest  from  the  ravages  of  dogs.  The  petitions 
fell  thick  and  fast  upon  the  ninth  general  assembly,  representing  fifty-three 
counties,  thirteen  agricultural  associations,  and  over  three  thousand  people. 
Upon  no  other  subject  were  so  numerous  petitions  presented,  and,  in  obedience 
to  the  apparently  expressed  will  of  the  farmers,  a  law  was  enacted,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal  features  :  To  register  every  dog  before  May  15, 

1862,  with  the  township  clerk ;  to  pay  one  dollar  for  every  male,  and  three 
dollars  for  every  female  dog ;  to  post  up  a  list  of  registered  dogs  in  each  town- 
ship; to  put  a  leathern  or  metallic  collar  on  every  dog,  with  the  number; 
all  dogs  without  such  collar,  a  nuisance ;  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  to 
maliciously  kill  or  entice  away  any  collared  dog ;  lawful  for  any  person,  and 
made  the  duty  of  every  police  officer,  constable,  &c.,  to  kill  any  dog  not  regis* 
tered ;  lawful  to  kill  any  dog  worrying  any  sheep  or  other  domestic  animal ; 
fine  any  officer  neglecting  to  enforce  the  law,  ten  dollars ;  all  funds  accruing 
to  be  set  apart  as  a  school  fund,  to  be  paid  to  the  township  district  treasury; 
took  effect  by  publication,  being  deemed  of  immediate  importance. 
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The  petitions  ont  of  which  grew  this  enactment,  as  already  intimate 
that  hordes  of  worthless  curs  infested  the  country,  to  the  serious  de 
the  wool-grower,  and  prayed  for  a  law  to  protect  sheep  against  them. 
law,  "while  it  does  not  mention  sheep,  would  undoubtedly  have  proi 
znense   protection   to  them,  if  executed.     The  tendency  of  the   h 
diminish  the  number  of  dogs,  and  the  less  the  number  of  dogs,  the  1 
jury  to  sheep  by  dogs.     Daring  the  few  months  the  law  was  in  force 
nncollared  dog  met  an  untimely  death  ;  and  school  districts  that  wer 
fxiiids  became  suddenly  plethoric  in  their  treasury.     The  towns  and 
not  hesitate  to  enforce  the  law;  while  the  agricultural  districts,  for 
laTT  -was  especially  made,  treated  it  with  magnificent  scorn  and  indiffe: 
1863    a  special  session  of  the  legislature  was  called,  for  the  express 
enacting  a  law  to  enable  our  brave  soldiers  in  the  field  to  vote,  anc 
xneasnres  that  would  strengthen  their  hands  and  hearts,  and  give 
material  support  to  the  government.     It  is  humiliating  to  record,  tha 
first  thing  done  when  that  body  was  convened  was  to  introduce  a  bi 
the  dog-law.     And  the  law  was  repealed. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  is  a  remarkably  curious  and  a  ver] 
and.  amasing  one ;  and  these  few  facts  are  detailed  now,  because  the 
distant  when  our  farmers  will  again  become  clamorous  for  some  such 
or  "v^ill  be  a  '*  law  unto  themselves"  and  will  kill  every  dog  that  is 
feet  away  from  home.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  potent 
to  the  law  as  expressed  by  many  persons :  it  did  not  provide  a  func 
rxify  the  owners  of  sheep  from  losses  by  the  ravages  of  dogs ;  it  wa 
ing  that  our  children  should  be  educated  by  a  dog- tax ;  it  was  uncoc 
depriving  a  man  of  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  if  dogs  wer< 
the  i^olves  would  so  increase  upon  us  that  no  domestic  animals  could 
it  did  not  allow  every  farmer  to  have  one  dog  free  of  taxation — and 
of  that  kind. 

In  Ohio,  in  1863,  there  were  174,404  dogs.     Sheep  killed  by  do^ 
injured,  24,972.     Value  of  sheep  killed  and  injured,  $136,347  28. 
numher  of  sheep  4,448,227.  valued  at  $7,339  041.     The  entire  pop 
the  State,  in  1860.  2,302,838 — say,  in  round  numbers,  in  1864,  2,500,( 
would  allow  one  dog  to  every  14  persons,  and.  less  than  two  sheep  1 
^dnal.      Proportion  of  dogs  to  sheep  as  1  to  26.     The  population  ( 
^863,  is  702,162;  and  taking  the  same  ratio  as  obtains  in  Ohio,  it 
^rand   aggregate  of  50,155  dogs  in  Iowa.     There  are  not  less  thii 
jsheep.  or  a  little  more  than  one  sheep  to  the  individual;  and  the  pr 
^oge  to  sheep  foots  up  the  alarming  ratio  of  1  to  18.     In  Ohio  eac  I 
anearly  80  cents  damage  to  the  flocks  of  the  State;  taking  the  same  | 
our  losses  in  the  past  year  will  reach  840  124.     In  the  absence  c 
-t:his  may  be  considered  a  fair  approximation.     Scarcely  a  week  p 
xiewspaper  paragraph  gives  intellig2nce  of  loss  to  sheep,  by  dogs,  i 
of  the  State ;  and  not  a  hundredth  part  of  these  ravages  finds  its  way 
Says   Colonel  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultu  i 
^Trans.  1862,  page  710,)  "We  have  received,  for  the  first  time,  tht 
Aheep   killed  by  dogs — 5,503  sheep  in  twenty-two  counties,  as  re  i 
fi>om  the  remaining  districts  in  those  counties  not  returned  would  ha  i 
the  number  to  at  least  8,000,  and  for  the  whole  State  probably  50,< 
Ctt  present  prices  for  sheep  would  make  for  the  whole  State  at  lea 
"We  ask  the  farmers  of  the  State  if  they  can  afford  to  supply  with  c 
(sheep)  these  worthless  curs  roving  over  their  fields  every  year." 

Prom  this  showing  it  is  evident  that  there  was,  and  still  remains 
JFbr  le^slation  on  this  subject;  and  how  much  opposed  soever  the 
^lass,  may  be  to  the  taxation  of  dogs,  or  to  their  destruction,  the  i 
'^at  their  losses  are  annually  very  great' from  this  cause.    Should 
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reiase  to  remove  any  other  naifumce  from  which  the  agricnltorists  suffered  half 
BO  much  damage,  they  would  very  reasonably  complain  of  a  wiint  of  proteo- 
tion  to  their  interests. 

Says  Governor  Kirkwood,  in  his  messaee,  1861,  "This  great  interest  of  our 
State  (agriculture)  may,  in  my  judgment,  be  aided  by  legislation  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. Hitherto  our  great  staples  for  export  have  been  wheat,  com,  cattle  and 
hogs.  The  prices  paid  for  their  transportation  to  New  York  form  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  value  at  that  point  Indeed,  wheat  and  com  will  not  bear  trans- 
portation to  that  market  during  the  season  when  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  is 
closed.  Experience  has,  I  think,  conclusively  shown  that  our  State  is  admira 
bly  adapted  to  sheep-grazing ;  and  the  value  of  wool  in  proportion  to  its  bulk 
and  weight  is  much  greater,  and  the  price  of  its  transportation  to  New  York 
in  proportion  to  its  value  much  less  than  that  of  our  present  staples.  A  great 
drawback  upon  the  growing  of  wool  is  that  large  numbers  of  sheep,  are  annu- 
ally killed  by  dogs.  I  therefore  recommend  that  a  tax  be  levied  on  all  dogs 
in  tbe  State,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  be  applied  to  paying  to  owners 
of  sheep  killed  by  dogs  the  value  of  the  sheep  thus  killed.  I  would  go  fur- 
ther than  this — I  would  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  five  years  all 
sheep,  not  exceeding  fifty,  owned  by  any  resident  of  the  State,  and  would  also 
exempt  from  taxation,  ^r  the  same  time,  all  capital  invested  in  the  State  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods." 

The  former  recommendation  has  already  been  fully  considered;  the  latter,  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  took  the  form  of  a  bill;  but  it  was  defeated,  and 
DO  exemption  from  taxation  was  made. 

Shelter, — ^The  want  of  adequate  shelter  is  by  some  persons  considered  a  se- 
rious impediment  to  the  success  of  the  wool-grower.  The  prairies  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  cold  winds  of  winter  sweep  over  them  with  merciless  energy — 
the  heats  of  summer  pour  down  upon  them  with  parching  violence.  Warm  and 
convenient  sheep  cotes  in  winter,  and  cool  and  refreshing  shade  in  the  hot  months, 
are  a  most  important  auxiliary  to  success.  Lambs  must  be  carefully  protected 
in  the  cold  and  wet  days  of  early  spring,  and  at  every  season  there  is  necessity 
fyv  some  sort  of  protection  against  the  vicissitudes  of  climate.  Not  every  farmer 
is  able  to  purchase  lumber  for  sheds  and  folds ;  having  paid  for  the  land  and 
indispensable  improvements,  and  the  effort  to  purchase  stock  being  fairly  made, 
the  state  of  his  finances  will  hardly  ever  allow  him  to  make  specific  outlays  in 
this  direction.  Railroad  communications  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  pine 
himber,  within  seventy-five  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  until  the  p  esent  season, 
when,  on  account  of  the  low  stage  of  water,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  enough  to 
supply  the  demand  made  for  building,  &c.,  and  prices,  even  on  the  line  of  the 
roads,  reached  fabulous  figures.  To  cut  and  carry  to  mill  logs  to  be  sawed  is* 
on  account  of  the  distance  to  timber,  a  herculean  tajsk.  When  the  house  and 
fence,  and  some  kind  of  outbuilding  for  horses  are  erected,  the  farmer  is  loth  to 
add  greatly  to  his  building  by  this  process.  A  rise  in  the  river  would  greatly 
aid  ail  persons  in  this  respect.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  logs  cut  in  Wis* 
cousin  and  ready  to  be  floated  down  whenever  the  stage  of  water  will  render  it 
admissible.  The  enormous  prices  of  pine  lumber  cause  a  man  to  hesitate  before 
he  makes  purchases  that  are  not  indispensable.  This  drawback  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  it  is  hoped  the  snow  and  rain  of  this  winter  will  enable  the  lumber* 
men  to  supply  all  that  may  be  demanded  in  the  spring.  Temporary  sheds  or 
pens  constructed  of  rails  and  covered  with  bmsh  and  straw  are  of  great  utility, 
and  may  supply  tbe  place  of  better  protection  until  circumstances  enable  the 
farmer  to  add  elegance  to  use  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  furnished  with  troughs 
for  grain,  racks  lot  hay,  and  all  the  appliances  that  insure  economy  in  food, 
heaithfulness,  and  comfort. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  protection  which  will  never  fail,  and  which 
should  be  a  part  of  every  wool-grower's  stock  in  trade.    We  allude  to  artificial 
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grores  of  timber.    These  afford  lamber,  fael»  and  protection  from  winds,  and 
eool  and  refreshing  shade.    There  are  already  planted  and  matured,  and  ma- 
taring,  8,361  acres  of  timber,  mostly  of  locust,  maple,  c<»ttonwood,  and  walnut, 
all  which  grow  with  great  rapidity  on  the  prairies.    A  few  statements  ar^  intro- 
duced here  to  show  with  what  facility  a  farmer  can  produce  his  own  timb^'r. 
Says  Hon.  O.  Whittemore,  of  Jones  county,  "  Tho.  prairie  soil  is  will  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  all  the  forest  trees  that  are  found  m  this  latitude ;  and  when 
transplanted  upon  the  prairie  flourish  and  grow  more  rapidly  than  trees  planted 
upon  the  timber  soil,  and  are  sure  to  live  if  properly  put  out.     The  black  locust, 
planted  from  the  seed,  grows  as  prolific  as  the  Oanada  thistle.    It  makes  in  a 
short  time  timber  sufficient  for  fence  posts,  ranking  next  the  red  cedar  for  dura- 
bility.   Black  and  white  walnut  grow  rapidly  upon  the  prairie,  and  will  produce 
nuts  from  four  to  seven  years  from  the  time  of  planting.     There  is  no  improve- 
ment that  can  be  made  upon  our  open  praries,  with  the  same  expense,  that  will 
80  enhance  the  true  value  of  a  prairie  residence  as  ornamental  shade  trees.*' 
Says  Hon.  Suel  Foster,  president  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  *'  Let  us 
plant  trees  that  we  may  have  them  to  look  upon  for  their  beauty,  to  eat  the 
fruit,  sit  in  their  shade  and  breathe  their  fragrance,  to  raise  orchards,  shade 
trees,  and  groves,  to  break  the  wind  of  the  bleak  prairies,  to  modify  the  climate 
and  make  it  much  more  comfortable  for  man  and  beast,  and  for  the  great  utility 
of  the  wood  and  timber.     It  is  generally  thought  to  be  easier  to  raise  an  acre  of 
timber  on  our  prairie  lands  than  it  is  to  clear  an  acre  of  heavy  timbor  of  the  tim- 
ber country."    Here  is  something  tangible  from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Bower,  of 
Benton  county :  "  Now  we  have  upon  ten  acres,  at  six  feet  apart,  twelve  thousand 
(black  locust)  trees,  and  at  what  cost  ?     Two  days  gathering  and  cleaning  seed, 
two  dollars ;  two  days  sowing  seed  and  preparing  land,  two  dollars ;  two  days 
hoeing  the  first  season,  two  dollars;  one  day  digging  up  trees,  one  dollar ;  half 
day  with  team  hauling  trees%o  planting  ground,  one  dollar  ;  eight  days  ploughing 
ten  acres,  sixteen  dollars  ;  ten  days  man  and  boy  planting  trees,  fifteen  dollars; 
fifteen  days   cultivating  second  season,  twenty  dollars;  total  cost,   fifty -nine 
dollars."     A  further  statement  shows  that  ten  acres  of  maple,  producing  thirty- 
six  thousand  rails,  can  be  grown  in  ten  years  at  a  cost  of  sixty-two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.     To  persons  living  in  a  timbered  country  these  long  extracts  may 
appear  irrelevant ;  but  to  the  wool-grower  of  Iowa  the  culture  of  artificial  groves 
is  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  and  those  who  live  on  a  prairie  will  not  fail  to  ap- 
preciate all  that  is  written  on  the  subject     Such  groves  insure  shade  in  summer, 
protection  in  winter,  and  afford  the  means  for  dividing  the  large  fields  into  con- 
veniently sized  pasture  lots.     Gould  strangers  see  the  panting  flocks  and  herds 
escape  daring  the  heat  of  the  day  to  the  cooling  shade,  or  could  they  see  them 
hiding  from  the  chilling  winds  in  the  calm  and  still  air  of  the  grove,  they  could 
realize  at  once  the  necessity  of  such  protect'on.     Sheep,  in  order  to  flourish, 
must  have  protection  from  the  elements ;  the  lack  of  it  in  former  years  caused 
disease  and  deterioration,  produced  a  fatal  discouragement,  and  finally  was  a 
principal  element  in  giving  credence  to  the  absurd  and  hurtful  belief  that  Iowa 
was  no  wool-growing  State.    The  pioneer  removed  from  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio; 
he  brought  his  flocks  with  him ;  he  lefr  behind  him  tame  grasses,  small  pasture 
fields  highlv  cultivated,  "  babbling  brooks ;"  the  cool  shade  of  the  woods,  the 
sheep  cote,  built  regardless  of  expense,  and  with  wise  reference  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  his  sheep.    He  reaches  Iowa  and  finds  acres  of  tall  waving  grass ; 
no  shade  from  sun  or  protection  from  cold.     Of  course  his  sheep  deteriorate ; 
naturally  his  flock  would  decrease ;  for  there  was  no  care  bestowed  upon  it, 
such  as   had  been  practiced  in  the  old  home.     Forgetting  all  the  influences  he 
had  left,  and  not  appreciating  the  deprivations  to  which  his  flock  was  being 
subjected,  he  rashly  concluded  that  Iowa  was  no  place  for  the  wool-grower. 
Finding,  also,  a  munificent  return  for  his  labor  in  grain -growing,  converted  into 
hogs  and  cattle,  he  remained  satisfied  with  his  fall  crib  and  broad  acres,  and 
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abandoned  his  dwindling  flock.  Had  the  pioneer  possessed  the  advantages  of 
shelter  that  he  had  at  home,  in  spite  of  all  other  drawbacks,  he  might  have  re- 
joiced in  the  abundance  of  his  success  in  raising  sheep. 

Pasturage  and  Grasses. — Intimately  associated  with  the  wool-growing  in- 
terest is  the  subject  of  grass  and  pasturage.^  The  prairies  yield  an  abundant 
and  highly  nutritious  pasture  during  the  summer ;  and  the  same  grass,  properly 
cured,  makes  excellent  food  for  winter.  There  are  in  Iowa  unimproved  lands 
of  the  farm  4,135,613  acres,  besides  some  millions  more  acres  not  of  the  farm. 
The  greater  part  of  this  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  that  affords 
almost  unlimited  range  for  flocks  and  herds.  There  are  also  224,187  acres 
of  tame  grass  for  mowing,  and  70,565  acres  for  pasture.  There  were  cut  ia 
1862  from  tame  grasses  328,042  tons  of  hay,  and  from  wild  grass  633,420  tons 
of  hay.  This  enormous  yield  of  wild  hay,  which  is  agreed  upon  by  all  expe- 
rience to  furnish  a  most  suitable  article  of  food  for  sheep  during  winter,  and  our 
millions  of  acres  of  free  pasturage,  are  convincing  evidence  of  the  less  cost 
of  raising  and  feeding  sheep  here  than  in  the  older  States.  All  the  large 
expense  of  fencing,  seeding,  manuring,  ploughing,  and  cultivation  is  avoid^, 
ana  a  bountiful  nature  spontaneously  offers  us  an  immense  provision  for  the 
wants  of  those  animals  dependent  upon  us.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
yield  of  hay  per  acre  of  tame  grass  is  nearly  one  and  a  half  ton.  Much  of  our 
meadow  is  made  by  hauling  out  and  scattering  the  debris  of  the  hay-mow ; 
much  by  simply  throwing  out  barn-yard  i||anure;  very  little  by  a  systematic 
and  scientific  effort  to  make  a  good  stand  of  grass.  Should  our  fields  reach  the 
degree  of  perfection  in  cultivation  that  have  been  expended  upon  the  farms  at 
the  far  east  by  deep  ploughing,  under-draining,  fertilizing,  and  careful  pasturage 
of  stock,  this  average  can  be  readily  doubled.  In  the  more  thickly  settled 
portions  of  the  State  the  timber  and  brush  lands  are  fast  losing  their  coarse 
wild  grass,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  magniicent  growth  of  blue  gra<43 
and  white  clover,  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
affording'  free  pasturage  for  thousands  of  grazing  animals.  That  Iowa  is 
especially  adapted  to  grass-growing,  a  few  statements  may  prove  beyond  con- 
troversy. Says  M.  W.  Robinson,  writing  from  Des  Moines  county,  near  the 
southern  border,  and  detailing  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  :  "  I  have 
been  of  the  opinion  for  many  years  that,  for  the  amount  of  labor  and  expense 
in  producing,  cutting,  curing,  and  putting  into  market,  it  (hay)  pays  better  than 
any  other  crop ;"  and  then  proceeds  with  minute  directions,  that  will,  if  care- 
fully observed,  insure  a  never-failing  yield.  Says  T.  Wardall,  writing  from 
Mitchell  county,  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State,  in  an  admirable  essay 
on  tame  grasses :  '*  By  our  State  agricultural  reports  we  find  the  grass  crop  of 
1858  to  exceed  in  value  the  grain  and  corn  crops  by  $500,000;  and  the  grazing 
interest  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance  as  a  well-established  branch  of  agri- 
culture, which  promises  to  yield  better  returns  for  the  labor  expended  than 
raising  wheat  or  corn,"  Another  sentiment :  "  It  is  known  by  observing 
farmers  that  a  flock  of  sheep  improves  a  field  so  much  by  being  pastured  on  it 
for  one  season  up  to  its  capacity  as  to  render  the  effect  visible  for  ten  years ; 
and  fields  put  down  to  grass  properly  will  fatten  more  cattle  per  acre  when  five 
years  old  than  when  but  two,  which  sho:ws  conclusively  that  the  quality  of 
grass  improves  proportionately  with  the  increased  richness  of  the  soil  on  which 
it  grows;  and  this  result  is  best  secured  by  grazing."  Reports  from  many 
persons  indicate  that  a  greater  attention  has  been  paid  within  the  past  five  years 
to  tame  grasses  than  ever  before ;  and  in  no  case  has  there  been  a  failure  to 
succeed  when  an  intelligent  effort  has  been  made.  Says  N.  Hamilton,  of  Clayton 
county:  "We  find  that  grain-raising  involves  us  in  a  heavy  outlay  for  seed, 
labor,  and  costly  machinery;  that  it  also  reduces  the  productiveness,  and,  coa- 
sequently,  the  value  of  our  land.  •  *  Not  so  with  the  tame  grasses.  The 
outlay  is  comparatively  light,  while  the  income  is  almost  as  great  per  acre  as 
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vith  wheat;  and  if  fed  on  the  form,  the  land  is  rather  gaining  than  losing  in 
value."  Evidences  from  all  parts  of  the  State  cannot  faU  to  satisfy  the  inquirer 
that  Iowa  is  entirely  adapted  to  grazing  purposes ;  that  there  are  less  failures 
in  grasses  than  in  the  other  crops ;  that  the  prices  of  hay  are  remunerative ; 
that  their  cultivation  is  not  exhaustive  to  the  soil ;  that  it  can  and  does  form  a 
considerable  element  of  our  wealth ;  and  that  there  is  little  danger  of  putting 
down  too  much  land  in  grass,  to  the  exclusion  of  grains. 

But  there  is  still  another  source  of  supply  of  food  for  stock.  There  are 
1,733,503  acres  of  com,  and  1,522,936  acres  of  wheat,  oats,  and  rye,  making 
an  aggregate  of  over  three  millions  of  acres,  which  yield  an  enormous  quantity 
of  coarse  food  that  is  very  little  regarded.  The  blades  and  tops  of  corn,  and 
the  straw  of  other  grains,  if  husbanded  with  anything  like  care,  to  say  nothing 
of  economy,  would  feed  thousands  of  horses  and  cattle  during  the  winter,  and 
leave  the  finer,  but  not  more  nutritious,  products  of  the  grasses  for  sheep.  It 
is  the  custom  with  most  farmers  to  turn  hogs  and  cattle  upon  the  corn-fields 
when  the  com  is  gathered,  and  frequently  before  it  is  gathered,  and  give  them 
*'  indiscriminate  loot.'*  Straw  is  left  to  rot  at  the  place  where  the  stack  was 
threshed,  cattle  allowed  to  have  free  access,  or  it  is  hauled  out  to  fill  up  some 
unsightly  gulch,  or  burned  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  The  unusually  large 
importations  of  sheep,  with  the  regular  increase  of  the  flock,  cannot  fail  to 
compel  amendment  in  this  respect.  The  331,162  acres  of  Hungarian  meadow 
and  pasture  for  1862  will  not  afford  food  enough  for  our  900,000  sheep.  Giving 
the  whole  crop,  including  wild  grass,  at  1,000,000  tons,  and  the  cattle  num- 
bering 1,245,868,  horses  275,697,  mules  12,032,  or  total  live  stock  2,433,597, 
and  the  necessity  for  economy  is  tolerably  apparent.  The  tame  grasses,  which 
flourish  luxuriantly,  even  under  careless  methods  of  culture,  can  be  made  to  . 
yield  still  larger  returns  as  the  fields  grow  older  by  careful  admixture  of  seeds 
suited  to  the  varied  soil,  by  fertilization  and  pasturage.  And  there  will  soon 
be  necessity  for  this ;  for  the  wild  grass  of  the  prairie,  once  destroyed,  cannot  be 
reproduced.  The  breadth  of  surface  must  be  enlarged ;  pasture  lands  must  be 
increased ;  the  immense  fields  of  hundreds  of  acres  must  be  subdivided  into  small 
and  convenientlv  sized  lots,  for  the  purpose  of  frequent  exchange  of  the  flock, 
and  then,  indeed,  will  be  added  an  important  element  in  making  Iowa  the  para- 
dise of  the  wool- grower. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  introduce  here  some  evidences  of  the  increased 
attention  now  being  paid  to  sheep  iu  Iowa ;  and  could  the  pioneer  who  pro- 
claimed that  this  was  no  country  for  sheep  look  upon  the  picture,  he  would 
doubtless  be  astonished  "  with  a  great  astonishment."  The'  exhibitions  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  should  be  the  just  representative  of  the  progi-ess  of 
the  State  in  arts  and  agriculture.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the  stock 
department.  Men  attend  agricultural  fairs  to  witness  improvements,  to  study 
new  inventions,  to  purchase  implements  and  animals,  as  well  as  to  make  an 
interchange  of  thought  and  opinion  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  agri- 
cultural development.  The  interest  manifested  in  any  one  direction  can  be 
measured  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the  attention  paid  to  it  at  the  fair ;  as  one 
index,  then,  of  progress,  let  it  be  mentioned  that,  in  1856,  there  were  22  entries 
of  sheep;  in  1857,  10  entries;  in  1858,  23  entries;  in  1859,  37  entries;  in 

1863,  78  entries ;  in  1864,  107  entries.  The  committees  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  quality  of  the  animals,  and  declare  that  the  exhibition  was  credita- 
ble to  the  State,  and  promised  that  Iowa  Bhould  soon  be  second  to  no  other  in 
this  particular.  In  1864,  also,  an  entirely  new  class  of  "  pure  Spanish  merino" 
was  formed,  in  which  a  complete  pedigree  was  required  as  a  qualification  for 
competition.  The  effect  was  to  can  out  an  exhibition  of  very  superior  animals, 
that  was  highly  commended  by  all  who  witnessed  it.  Feeling  the  great  im- 
portance of  concerted  action,  the  wool-growers  of  southeastern  Iowa,  early  in 

1864,  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  adopted  a  constitution,  elected 
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officers,  and  it  is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  succeBBfiil  operation.  It  nambera  among 
its  members  many  of  the  prominent  wool-growers  of  the  State*  and  bids  fair  to 
accomplish  mnch  good.  The  specific  object  of  the  organization  was  to  petitioji 
Congress  to  protect  the  American  wool*grower  by  fixine  a  tariff  on  all  foreign 
wools  imported.  This  object  being  achieved,  it  is  the  design  to  meet  at  con- 
venient times  and  places,  and  by  lectures,  addresses,  and  discossions,  to  develop 
the  wool-growing  interest,  and  give  it  permanency  and  importance.  These 
efforts  cannot  £a.u  of  producing  good  fmit.  Mind  will  be  brought  into  contact 
with  mind,  experience  compared  with  experience,  and  the  association  will  be  a 
centre  of  light  and  knowledge. 

A  greatly  condensed  statement  of  replies  of  correspondents  in  1863  will 
exhibit,  with  much  clearness,  the  actual  condition  of  sheep-raising  at  that  date. 
It  would  occupv  too  much  space  to  compare  them  with  notes  of  the  year  pre- 
vious. Let  it  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  those  statements  are  generally 
not  adverse  to  the  idea  that  sheep  are  a  profitable  stock,  or  are  receiving  special 
attention. 

Audubon  caunty.'-^TheTe  is  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  sheep- 
ndsing. 

Adair. — ^No  very  large  flocks ;  feurmers  working  into  them  as  hat  as  their 
means  will  admit  Sheep  do  unusually  well,  are  healthy,  and  with  proper  care 
little  loss  need  be  anticipated. 

Bi^ickhawk. — Increased  200  per  cent. 

Cedar  Valley ^  (a  large  district.) — Sheep  do  well;  imported  over  40,000. 
Two  years  ago  shipped  from  Cedar  Falls  1,000  pounds  of  wool,  last  year 
32,000. 

Central  Iowa  district. — Much  attention  being  paid. 

Clinton. — Large  numbers  being  brought  from  eastern  States ;  business  yet 
in  its  infancy. 

Des  Moines. — A  decided  improvement  over  previous  years. 

Duhuque. — ^Are  engaging  attention  of  agricultmists ;  20,000  in  the  county*^ 
fleeces  average  4  pounds. 

Fayette.~-Xy\iT  wants  partially  supplied  by  importation  of  fine-wooled  sheep. 

Floyd. — Sheep  have  been  sadly  neglected ;  of  late,  number  has  been  largely 
augmented. 

garrison. — ^Farmers  who  have  had  capital  have  turned  their  attention  to 
wool-growing,  regardless  of  price,  paying  $5  per  head. 

J/ackson, — Have  been  introduced  in  large  numbers  the  past  two  years ;  con- 
sidered good  paying  stock. 

Jasper, — Farmers  are  turning  attention  to  sheep ;  county  well  adapted  to 
sheep-grazing. 

Jefferson. — Exported  219  mutton  sheep. 

Lee. — Numbers  at  the  fair  fully  demonstrated  the  interest  in  wool-growing. 

Mahaska. — Sheen  increased  sixteen-tenths,  with  a  vigorous  effort  to  increase 
both  in  numbers  and  quality. 

Marshall — Lar^e  importations  of  sheep ;  sheep-raising  cannot  fail  of  being 
a  great  source  of  profit. 

Muscatine.'^UAt  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  that  properly  belongs  to 
them. 

Page. — Sheep-raising  4ajly  growing  in  favor. 

Polk. — Becoming  more  aijid  more  satisfied,  every  year,  that  this  climate  is 
well  adapted  to  wool-growing;  raising  of  sheep  becoming  a  prominent  branch 
of  agriculture. 

Pottatoatomie. — Oenerally  improving  the  stock  and  increasing  the  numbers* 

Scon. — Many  large  flocks  of  sheep  have  been  introduced  the  past  year,  and 
the  profits  arising  therefrom  pay  the  entire  outlay  in  a  very  short  time ;  a  new 
woollen  mill  lately  started. 
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Union  Agricultural  Society,  (a  district.) — Sheep  are  beginning  to  be  intro- 
daced  bj  the  more  wealthy  and  enterprising. 

Union,  (a  district.) — Sh^p  business  has  assumed  huge  dimensions. 

Wtuhington.-^Wool-gtowiag  is  fast  becoming  an  important  branch  of  hus- 
bandry. 

Wayne, — Majority  of  the  farmers  have  sheep  sufficient  to  raise  wool  for  the 
use  of  their  families. 

These  brief  notes  indicate  that  though  the  interest  is  a  new  one,  our  farmers 
have  taken  advanced  ground  in  this  important  branch  of  husbandry. 

WOOLLBX  MANUFACTURES. 

While  the  evidences  are  abundant  that  Iowa  can  produce  sheep  and  wool,  it 
is  not  less  clear  that  she  possesses  every  facility  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Thirty  millions  of  acres  of  uncultivated  lands  at  prices  ranging  from  $2  to  $5 
per  acre ;  a  healthy,  salubrious  climate ;  a  soil  unsurpassed  for  richness  and 
fertility,  and  the  variety  of  its  productions;  free  schools,  with  a  school  fund 
amply  sufficient  to  educate  every  child  in  the  State ;  energy  in  projecting  and 
completing  railroads ;  agriculture  receiving  the  patronage  of  the  State ;  founding 
an  agricultural  college  that  promises  the  most  important  results;  unflinching: 
and  unconquerable  loyalty  to  the  union  of  these  States  against  all  treason  and 
rebellion — these  invite  hundreds  to  forsake  the  sterile  fields  of  the  country  and 
seek  home  and  employment  in  our  midst.  Particularly  at  this  time  is  there- 
room  for  the  capitalist  to  invest  in  manufacturing  woollen  goods.  Under  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  State  lie  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal  that  afford  a  cheapi  and 
convenient  fuel.  Each  year  develops  more  and  more  this  important  element  of 
wealth.  In  1862  there  were  raised  901,858  tons  of  coal,  which,  at  a  fair  esti- 
mate»  will  be'  doubled  in  1864.  The  further  these  mines  are  worked,  the  better- 
improved  the  machinery  and  appliances  for  mining,  the  more  profitable  does  the: 
business  become.  The  supply  of  wood  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  situations. 
upon  streams  would  be  sunx)unded  with  a  supply  for  many  years  to  come. 
Streams  of  water  likewise  afford  good  water-power  sites  in  almost  every  county ;. 
and  upon  the  prairies  water  is  abundant,  and  can  be  readily  obtained  by  digging.. 
fiBterprising  business  men  could,  at  this  time,  secure  a  monopoly  in  every  neigh- 
borhood. In  1860  the  whole  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  producing: 
over  $500  was  1,790,  and  number  employed  6.587^  The  State  census  of  1862: 
gives  the  value  of  general  manufactures  of  all  kinds  at  $2,d50,805.  We  need. 
one  or  two  woollen  mills  and  carding  factories  in  every  county  of  Iowa,  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  field  for  investment  that  will  yield  a  handsome 
profit  to  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  capitalist — an  investment  that  will  pay 
a  better  percentage  than  any  kind  of  stocks  now  for  sale.  Two  millions  of 
dollars  would  not  establish  mills  and;  factories  enoi^  to  work  up  the  raw 
material  produced  on  our  soil.  Our  mills  do  not  at  present  supply  a  suffir 
cient  amount  of  woollen  yam  to  make  our  stockings.  We  must  commence- 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  or  must  continue  to  export  wool  to. the  east. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  We  pay  the  transpoilation  to  the  seaboard ;  pay  the- 
wases  in  part  of  the  hands  employed  in  the  factories ;  pay  the  expense  of  freight 
back  in  the  shape  of  cloths  or  goods  in.  exchange ;  pay  the  jobber  and;  dealer ; 
and  assist  all  these  to  amass  a  fortune  at  our  cost.  Were  factories  establishedi 
here  we  would  save  all  this  vast  expenditure ;  we  would  secure  a  better  article 
of  clothing;  we  would  add  to  our  wealth  by  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of 

Xratives  ;  the  hum.of  business  would  resound  gratefully  to  our  ears ;  and  above 
,  we  would  have  a  never-failing  market  for  our  wool  at  our  own  price,  inde- 
pendent of  dictation  by  the  seaboard,  and  independent,  too,  of  those  damaging 
fluctuations,  that  have  been  so  remarkable  in  the  h'story  of  the  wool  trade. 
Industry,  skill,  thrift,  are  the  certain  elements  of  success.  Pat  these  in  active 
operation,  assisted  by  capital  judiciuasly  invested  and  economically  controlled. 
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and  Iowa  can,  in  this  regard,  be  independent  of  the  world.  Let  the  question  be 
asked,  what  shall  we  do  with  our  three  million  pounds  of  wool  1  The  present 
need  compels  us  to  send  it  to  the  eastern  manufacturer.  If  this  be  unavoidable 
now,  it  may  not  so  continue  forever.  We  should,  with  our  facilities  for  growing 
wool  and  manufacturing,  consume  it  all  at  home,  and  save  the  enormous  tax  of 
transportation  and  manufacture  abroad.  In  1860  there  were  in  Iowa  twenty- 
three  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods;  capital  invested, 
S109,000;  pounds  of  wool,  265,200;  number  of  hands  employed,  131;  annual 
product,  $167  960,  (being  an  increase  of  only  $55,506  in  ten  years.)  The  yield 
of  wool  in  1863,  according  to  estimates  carefully  made  by  Gfen.  W.  D.  Wflson, 
at  three  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  fleece,  was  2,099,783  pounds,  or  more  than 
seven  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  was  manufactured  in  mills  in  18G0.  The 
number  of  pounds  consumed  in  private  families  is  inconsiderable  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  quantity.  The  largest  bulk  of  it  has  been  exported  to  fatten  trans- 
portation agents,  eastern  manufacturers,  jobbers,  and  dealers.  The  remedy  is 
to  induce  capitalists  to  invest  in  mills  and  machinery  for  manufacturing  woollens, 
and  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  fathers,  and  make  our  own  clothing,  blankets, 
and  woollen  goods  in  our  own  houses,  and  by  our  own  firesides.  Is  sheep-raising 
in  Iowa  profitable  1  It  has  been  already  demonstrated  that  shelter,  through  the 
growth  of  artificial  groves  and  the  cultivation  of  timber  on  the  prairies,  can  be 
readily  produced.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  soil  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  different  tame  grasses  and  pasturage  which  are  so  import- 
ant an  element  in  the  successful  growing  of  sheep.  It  could  be  shown,  by  a  like 
accumulation  of  evidence,  that  no  country  in  the  world  can  produce  com,  oats, 
root  crops,  &c.,  so  readily  and  cheaply  h»  Iowa.  No  one  now  doubts  the  fact 
Uiat  the  climate  is  equally  favorable  with  other  localities  to  this  interest;  and  it 
remains  to  inquire,  will  sheep-growing  pay  ?  Can  the  farmer  convert  a  part  of 
his  giain  fields  into  pasture?  Can  he  divide  his  farm  by  fencing?  Can  he 
incur  the  necessary  expenses  of  stock,  shelter,  &c.,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  or 
a  series  of  years  receive  his  own  with  usury  ?  Some  may  ask  i  he  question  in 
this  wise :  Shall  Iowa  abandon  her  immense  hog  and  cattle  product,  and  em- 
bark in  the  general  rearing  of  sheep  ?  These  questions  may  not  be  answered, 
without  becoming  obsurc,  unless  some  space  be  allowed  for  comparison  and 
analysis.  It  is  hoped  that  what  is  here  introduced  may  not  be  considered  irrel- 
evant, for  these  subjects  are  difficult  to  exclude  in  taking  a  careful  view  of  the 
whole  subject.  In  1863  the  different  railroads  in  the  State  carried  out  68,976 
cattle  and  518,049  hogs  for  the  eastern  market;  and  these  constitute  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  exports,  to  say  nothing  of  that  raised  for  home  consumption. 
Thousands  of  hogs  and  many  head  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  and  packed  at  the 
numerous  large  establishments  in  this  State,  and  are  exported  in  marketable 
shape.  This  is  and  has  been  an  immense  source  of  revenue  to  our  people  that 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Though  much  of  the  product  is  consumed  ia 
the  carrjring  trade  bv  reason  of  its  relative  bulk  and  value,  and  we  cannot  con- 
trol our  own  prices,  but  are  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  eastern  market, 
still  these  exports  -have  made  us  comparatively  rich,  and  given  us  the  comforts 
of  substantial  prosperity.  The  production  of  cattle  and  hogs,  therefore,  must 
not  be  abandoned ;  nay,  more,  it  must  not  be  diminished.  An  enormous  quan- 
tity can  be  profitably  reared  witliout  in  the  least  degree  affecting  tKe  wool- 
growing  interest.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  unimproved 
land  on  which  cattle  may  graze  and  thrive  without  a  dollar  of  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  grower;  remember  the  immense  surface — almost  ready  prepared 
for  the  husbandman  by  the  beneficent  hand  of  nature — annually  planted  in  the 
different  cereals ;  the  vast  quantity  of  the  product,  with  even  exhaustive  modes 
of  cultivation ;  remember  that  these  are  and  have  been  for  years  our  principal 
articles  of  export,  and  let  no  man  in  Iowa  commit  the  suicidal  act  of  diminishing 
her  product  under  any  circumstances. 
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T>arham  and  Devon  cattle  are  not  an  experiment  in  Iowa ;  thej  have  been 
tried  and  are  not  found  wanting,  as  can  be  abundantly  proven.     Writes  Mr. 
Da  J,  of  Van  Buren  county:  "I  will  here  say  for  th«  benefit  of  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  Durham  cattle,  that  I  have  had,  until  the  last  two  years,  the 
native  cattle  kept  together  with  my  Durhams  on  the  same  feed,  summer  and 
winter,  and  the  Durhams  have  shown  a^  great  hardiness  as  the  natives  have 
through  heat  and  cold ;  and  further,  quite  as  great  a  portion  of  the  Durham 
06 W8  have  proven  to  be  good  milkers  as  the  native  stock."     I  have  sold  steers 
of  such  crosses  (half-bloods)  at  thirty  months  old,  off  of  grass,  at  $35  per  head, 
when  the  native  stock  steers  were  bought  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
dealers,  at  four  years  old,  for  S20  per  head.    Writes  my  friend,  0.  D.  Bent,  of 
Johnson  county,  speaking  of  their  adaptation  to  this  stock :  **  The  Devons  are 
a  hardy  race ;  their  energy  and  perseverance  make  them  well  adapted  to  the 
rough  forage  of  winter  pasture,  as  it  is  termed  or  ranging  in  the  stock-field,  and 
while  so  doing,  and  while  ranging  on  the  prairie,  they  are  found  to  thrive  faster, 
and  do  much  better  than  the  other  cattle  upon  the  same  range."     Now,  if 
thorough-bred  cattle,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  require  more  attention  as 
to  shelter,  feeding,  &c.,  will  thus  thrive,  much  more  will  the  common  stock  of 
the  country  flourish  and  be  a  source  of  revenue.     Iowa  cannot  afford  to  lose  a 
particle  of  her  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  but  her  &rmers  must  put  forth 
every  effort  to  improve  the  stock,  and  largely  increase  the  annual  product. 

Already  it  has  been  observed  that  sheep  growing  has  become  a  mania  in  some 
localities ;  farmers,  stimulated  by  the  high  price  of  wool,  inve:»ting  all  their  sur- 
plus capita]  in  sheep  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  other  branches  of  stock- 
raising.  Sheep  will  pay;  but  shall  we  run  into  the  astounding  folly  of  ex- 
cluding well-tried  sources  of  profit  in  husbandry  for  the  sake  of  one  promised, 
and  as  yet  untried]  Sheep  will  pay ;  but  it  is  under  certain  inflexible  conditions 
to  which  the  grower  must  yield.     Horace  wrote — 

Est  modus  in  rebus ;  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
Quis  ultra  citraque,  neqoit  consistere  rectum — 

and  happy  and  blessed  is  the  man  who  can  escape  the  extremes  where  lie  ruin 
and  disaster,  and  steer  the  middle  course  where  dwell  certain  succens  and  pros- 
perity. Men  to-day  are  bringing  thousands  of  sheep  into  the  State  who  are  not 
only  but  vt^ry  poorly,  if  at  all,  prepared  for  them,  but  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  their  management ;  know  nothing  of  their  diseases  and  rem- 
edies ;  know  nothing  about  feeding,  breeding,  sheltering,  shearing,  or  marketing. 
Can  these  reasonably  expect  large  profits  ?  The  experience  of  the  past  is  against 
the  expectation.  It  might  be  that  fortuitous  circumstances  may  surround  them, 
and  they  may  succeed ;  but  the  success  will  not  be  the  result  of  the  careful  ap- 
plication of  sound  knowledge  and  discretion,  but  a  stumbling  fate  which  could 
SB  readily  have  brought  loss  and  ruin.  A  specialty,  if  it  were  possible  to 
reduce  our  agricultural  resources  to  one  branch,  would  ruin  us  beyond  redemp- 
tion ;  and  the  idea  is  by  no  means  to  be  tolerated.  The  fact  is,  (and  we  can 
scarcely  refer  to  it  too  frequently,)  our  people  have  endeavored  to  make  hogs 
and  cattle  the  specialty  of  our  agriculture,  and  the  result  has  been  that  other 
isterests,  among  them  sheep,  have  been  greatly  neglected.  But,  on  this  account, 
shall  sheep  take  precedence  of  other  stock  ]  Shall  we  embrace  the  other  ex- 
treme? A  word  of  caution  may  not  be  amiss  here.  *'Festina  lente."  Hasten 
slowly  is  a  maxim  of  incalculable  value  to  all  who  are  embarking  extensively  in 
sheep-raising.  Sheep  will  pay  if  you  are  ready  to  expend  laborr  time,  and 
money,  accompanied  by  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  animal,  and  the 
application  of  that  knowledge  to  those  wants.  If  not,  you  must  expect  losses 
and  discouragements.  Above  all  things  avoid  the  hurtful  idea  that  a  large  flock 
of  sheep  is  aU  an  Iowa  farmer  needs.  Get  the  flock,  but  neglect  not  the  herd. 
We  cannot  forbear  to  further  iUustrate  the  hurtiul  effects  of  avoiding  sheep 
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altogether  in  the  paist  and  giving  entire  attention  to  hogs  and  cattle ;  and  like 
effects  will  follow  if  sheep  are  made  a  specialty.  Why  are  so  pany  farms 
barren  of  the  orchard  ?  Because  frait  does  not  pay,  and  it  is  neglected  for 
cattle  and  hogs.  Why  is  not  more  flax  cultivated,  both  for  the  seed  and  fibre  { 
2^0  time  to  attend  to  such  small  matters.  Why  does  not  every  farmer  keep 
some  good  milkers,  and  raise  butter  and  cheese  enough  for  his  family  and  a 
large  surplus  to  sell?  Because  he  regards  it  as  trifling  business.  Why  is  there 
no  time  for  adorning  the  home  with  lawn  and  shrubbery ;  to  beautify  the  farm 
with  hedging  and  groves ;  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  insure  the  health  by  a 
vegetable  and  fruit  garden  ?  Because  the  hogs  must  be  fed  and  the  cattle  cared 
for.  Let  the  corn  crop  fail,  and  what  recourse  has  the  farmer  ?  Nothing  to 
fatten  hogs  and  cattle,  and  he  goes  into  market  with  indiffeient  stock.  But  a 
mixed  agriculture  cannot  fail  to  return  a  magnificent  percentage  on  the  labor 
and  capital  invested.  Com,  wheat,  oats  may  be  a  short  crop  from  unavoidable 
causes,  but  our  grasses  never  fail  when  properly  set.  A  dry  summer  may  parch 
them;  a^wet  season  may  cause  a  too  rank  and  luxurious  growth;  but  should  this 
occur,  the  labor  i)f  seeding  and  all  the  expenses  of  putting  in  the  crop  are  avoided. 
And  the  revenue  from  the  pasture  and  meadow  is  almost  absolutely  certain. 
To  illusti-ate :  Asa  G.  Bowen,  of  Jones  county,  sold,  in  1863,  one  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  cheese  from  thirty  cows,  mostly^  native  stock,  and  only  a  por- 
tion of  them  first-class  cows.  How  is  this  result  ?  From  the  fact  that  he  pas- 
tured nineteen  head  of  cattle  and  three  horses  on  thirty  acres,  and  the  feed  waa 
all  that  could  be  desired  until  after  harvest ;  and  this,  too,  in  1863,  a  year  tliat 
will  long  be  remembered  for  its  drought,  from  which  all  the  crops  suffered.  Thus 
the  dairy  is  a  source  of  profit ;  fine  blooded  cattle  flourish  and  maintain  their 
superiority ;  hogs  bring  in  an  abundant  income.  What  supreme  folly,  then,  to 
abandon  or  diminish  the  numbers  of  these,  and  launch  forth  upon  a  sea  that, 
to  very  many,  is  unexplored.  Let  Iowa  continue  her  productions  in  these  di- 
rections, and  let  her  rear  sheep  and  grow  wool  as  an  additional  profitable  element 
of  husbandry ;  let  her  people  be  getting  ready  more  and  more  every  year  for 
this  great  work ;  let  associations  be  formed  to  discuss  experiences  and  compare 
results ;  let  all  the  tame  grasses  be  cultivated  with  assiduity ;  let  men  import 
the  very  finest  blood  of  sheep ;  let  every  farmer  determine  to  raise  sheep  as  a 
part,  and  only  a  part,  of  his  profession,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
an  abundant  ultimate  success.  But  if  she  abandons  her  present  unfailing  sources 
of  income,  and  madly,  blindly,  and  foolishly  turn  her  exclusive  attention  to  sheep, 
her  people  cannot  fail  to  be  discomfited,  and  the  old  story  will  be  repeated— 
*<  Iowa  is  no  place  for  sheep,''  and  our  civilization  will  be  set  back  at  least  a  half 
score  of  years. 

This  State  is  so  new  in  its  intelligent  experiences  of  sheep-husbandry  that 
reliable  data  are  difficult  to  obtain.  The  exact  effect  of  our  peculiar  climate  on 
the  fibre  is  not  determined.  The  general  fact  of  health  and  disease  is  not  es- 
tablished. The  wool-grower  of  Iowa  has  no  past,  for  the  earlier  attempts  are 
but  a  series  of  loss  and  discouragement.  It  is  asserted  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell, 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  man,  perhaps,  better  versed  in  sheep  on  the 
prairies  than  any  other  in  the  northwest,  that  foot-rot  will  not  abide  with  us ; 
that  flocks  driven  into  this  country  with  the  disease  recover  from  it  without  at- 
tention. This  is  a  most  encouraging  statement.  The  other  diseases  mentioned 
by  Mr.  G.  are  attributed  mostly  to  some  species  of  mismanagement,  and  have 
nothing  peculiar.  Mr.  H.  B.  Hoy t,  pf  Fayette  county,  ^to  whom  reference  will 
be  made  again,)  says :  *'  Our  flocks  are  subject  to  no  aisease ;  the  scab,  foot- 
rot,  and  grub  in  the  head  have  never  made  their  appearance  in  this  locality ; 
whether  it  is  owing  to  the  healthiness  of  our  climate,  or  that  no  such  disease  has 
ever  been  contracted  by  our  flocks,  is  a  matter  not  thoroughly  demonstrated." 
The  early  wool-gi-owers  lost  many  of  their  sheep  by  foot-rot.  The  family  of 
Johnson  Pierson  brought  with  them  from  Yirginia,  in  1837,  fifteen  hundred 
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sheep ;  tbe  disease  decimated  his  flock,  and  so  discouraged  bim  that  he  aban- 
doned the  enterprise.  Mr.  Brownlee,  at  the  same  time,  brought  five  thousand 
head  from  Pennsylvaniai  and  had  a  similar  experience.  It  will  take  a  series  of 
years  and  much  recorded  testimony  to  settle  the  questions  now  under  consider- 
ation. No  one  can  assert  positively  that 'there  will  not  be  necessity  for  the 
farmer  to  make  occasional  pilgrimages  to  Vermont  to  procure  some  different 
blood  in  order  to  preserve  the  fineness  and  other  qualities  of  the  flock. 

COMPABATIVK  PROFITS. 

The  following  len^hy  quotation  from»Mr.  Hoyt  will  be  read  with  interest: 
**  An  estimate  of  tne  profits  of  sheep-raising  could  not  be  easier  arrived  at 
than  by  the  usual  custom  of  letting  sheep  in  Iowa.  Take,  for  example,  one 
hundred  head  of  ewes,  to  be  let  for  one  year — the  owner  to  receive  one-half  the 
wool  and  one^half  the  increase,  the  original  flock  to  be  returned,  and  we  have 
the  following  figures :  500  pounds  of  wool,  at  sixty  cents  per  pound,  $300  ;  80 
lambs,  at  $2  50  per  head,  $200;  total,  $500 ;  the  owner's  half,  $250,  which  woidd 
be  fifty  per  cent,  on  8500,  a  fair  valuation  for  a  flock  of  one  hundred  ewes. 
''For  a  more  accurate  estimate  on  the  profits  of  wool-growing,  the  writer  has 

SVen  below  a  true  statement  of  his  own  flock  of  300  Spanish  merino  sheep,  the 
ly  and  grain  estimated  as  accurately  as  possible  without  weighing ;  other  figures 
are  exact : 

Forty  tons  of  hay,  at  $5  per  ton $200  00 

Five  hundred  bushels  of  oats,  at  25  cents  per  bushel 125  00 

One  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  at  30  cents  per  bushel 30  00 

Washing  and  shearing 20  00 

Herding  on  prairie  with  another  flock 40  00 

Man  feeding  six  months  through  winter 60  00 

Interest  on  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  value  of  flock 150  00 

Total  cost 625  00 

Seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds  of  wool,  at  63  cents 1, 126  44 

One  hundred  and  eight  lambs,  worth  $3  per  head 324  00 

1,  450  44 
Less  the  cost 625  00 

Total  profit 825  44 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1862  are  found  some 
interesting  statements  as  to  profits  of  sheep-raising.  Reducing  the  number  of 
ewes  to  the  same  as  Mr.  Hoyt's  flock,  we  have  the  following : 

Nome.  Residence.  Kind  of  sheep.  Profit.  I 

James  E.  Bonine Vandalia,  Michigan. .  .Merinos $1, 103  44  I 

W.  H.  Ladd Richmond,  Ohio Silesian  merinos 1,455  00 

a.  F.  Qnimby West  Salisbuiy,  N. H . .  Spanish  merinos 309  00 

Samuel  McFarland . .  •  Washington,  ra Saxon  merinos 351  00 

John  S.  Gk>e Brownsville,  Pa Spanish  merinos 3,  042  00 

J.  B.  Hoyt West  Union,  Iowa ....  Spanish  merinos 825  44 

B.  W.  Couch Warner,  N.  H Atwood  merinos 972  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  wool  bv  each  person :  Mr.  Bonine,  1,822^  pounds;  Mr. 
Ladd,  1,530  pounds;  Mr.  Qnimby,  1,350  pounds;  Mr.  McFarland,  900  pounds ; 
Mr.  doe,  1,650  pounds ;  Mr.  Hoyt,  1,788  pounds ;  Mr.  Oouch,  1,800  pounds. 
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It  vould  be  superflnoas  to  enlarge  and  comment  on  tbese  fignres.  Thej 
speak  for  themselvea,  and  make  a  record  of  which  Iowa  may  be  proud,  and 
which  speaks  a  word  of  encouragement  to  every  man  who  has  invested  capital 
in  sheep.  It  is  hoped  that  other  growers  will  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Hoyt, 
and  preserve  data,  from  which  the  profits  of  wool-growing  may  be  determined 
with  precision. 

Thomas  McGiffin,  esq.,  president  of  the  Wool-growers'  Association  of  south- 
eastern Iowa,  writes  thus :  "  There  is  no  such  great  art  in  the  management  of 
sheep  that  any  man  of  ordinary  capacity  cannot  become  a  good  shepherd  in  a 
short  time.  Patience  and  good  feeding  have  often  done  more  for  the  animals 
than  theories  and  experiments,  though  tried  by  intelligent  men.  A  patient, 
quiet  man  will  become  rich  by  the  side  of  a  scientific  gentleman,  who  can 
Scarcely  make  his  income  meet  his  wants.  Sheep  will  do  well  where  the  land 
is  very  flat,  by  having  drains  to  lead  off  surface  water.  Wherever  cattle  and 
horses  and  hogs  live  and  thrive,  sheep  also  will  live  and  thrive,  and,  taking 
any  given  number  of  years,  will  prove  the  most  profitable  to  the  owner.  Sheep 
have  done  finely  in  Iowa  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the  severe  winter  and 
the  backward  spring.  My  ewes  yielded  as  much  wool  as  in  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  came  from  thence  in  the  fall,  out  of  short  pasture, 
carried  through,  and  with  little  time  to  recuperate  before  the  cold  set  in.  They 
raised  eighty  per  cent,  of  lambs ;  and  they  are  equal,  in  carcass  and  wool,  to 
the  average  production  of  that  famous  sheep  county.  The  wool  has  not  been 
one  particle  injured  by  the  change,  and  never  will  be,  with  judicious  selections 
of  bucks  and  prudent  management.  Whenever  we  have  good  tame  grasses  for 
spring  and  fall  pasture,  and  plenty  of  tame  hay  to -feed  under  cover ^  when  the 
wind  blows  too  keen  for  out-door  foddering,  and  the  necessary  shelters,  no 
portion  of  this  land  will  raise  better  sheep  or  finer  wool.  If  the  sheep  in  the 
east  received  no  more  attention  than  some  do  here,  their  losses  would  be  as 
great — ^in  fact  they  are  as  great,  to  my  own  knowledge.  The  great  trouble 
with  almost  all  stock  men  west  is  the  idea,  that  unless  they  move  by  the 
thousand  they  do  not  move  at  all,  and,  consequently,  gather  up  all  sorts  of 
sheep  in  large  flocks,  herd  them,  and  pound  them  to  death.  The  same  treat- 
ment would  ruin  all  the  flocks  in  the  United  States.  Large  droves  have  been 
brought  into  Iowa  that  were  raised  by  the  kindest  of  owners,  under  shelter  of 
the  best  kind,  and  no  sooner  landed  here  than  they  are  compelled  to  breast  the 
storm  of  wind,  rain,  sleet,  and  snow,  until  nature  can  endure  no  more,  and  the 
poor  things  die,  to  leave  their  pelts,  if  the  owner  takes  care  of  them,  to  pay  for 
such  bad  treatment. 

'*What  is  to  be  done?  Get  material  for  some  kind  of  shelter  against  the 
fiercer  elements,  and  the  milder  ones  will  not  hurt  the  flock.  Divide  your 
flocks,  so  that  the  weak  can  get  a  full,  fair  bite,  without  being  run  over  by  the 
strong.  Keep  cattle,  colts,  hogs,  and  mules  out  of  the  sheep- houses  and  in 
their  own,  and  many  deaths,  uncertain  as  to  cause,  but  certain  as  to  loss  to  the 
owner,  will  be  very  often  prevented.  When  spring  comes,  do  not  turn  the  ewes 
out  in  the  bleak  prairie  to  lamb  and  the  ofi&pring  to  perish.  No  one  has  ever 
succeeded  who  neglects  his  flock,  in  any  state  or  climate.  Storms  occur  every- 
where at  times,  and  kill  as  often  in  Vermont  as  in  Iowa.*' 

Wool  traders  have  paid  very  good  prices  for  "  western  wool,"  known  hereto- 
fore as  such  from  the  amount  of  dirt,  burrs,  Sec.;  and  the  wool- grower  is  looking 
forward  to  still  better  prices  for  the  coming  clip.  If  it  is  well  cleaned,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  his  expectations  will  be  realized ;  but  eastern  prices  cannot 
be  had  until  the  sheep  are  kept  on  good  sod  or  in  well-littered  snelter.  The 
"  unsightly "  appearance  complained  of  by  the  buyers  is  caused  by  the  filthy 
pens  and  pounds,  and  often  by  the  black  water  of  the  washing  stream.  Let 
western  men  learn  how  to  keep  sheep,  through  as  many  years  of  patience  and 
devotion  as  eastern  men,  and  they  will  gain  equally  in  purse  and  reputation. 
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Let  farmers  sow  more  grass-seed,  have  more  pasture  and  meadow,  clean  out  the 
burrs,  and  make  a  good  Lome  market,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  become  inde- 
pendent through  their  flocks.  .  Then,  again,  the  influence  of  sheep  husbandry 
will  soften  down  the  rough  points  of  the  boys,  make  home  attractive  t6  them, 
and  increase  the  desire  for  education,  books,  and  the  more  gentle  pleasures  of 
life.  Feed  well,  shelter  well,  have  a  well  of  patience  as  well  as  of  water,  and  no 
man  need  fail  of  success  in  raising  sheep  in  Iowa. 

Thus  in  sheep-growing,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  industry,  **  there  can  be 
no  excellence  without  labor."  Skill,  management,  energy,  'prepareSmeM^  are  aU 
recpired  by  the  farmer  in  Iowa  who  ventures  upon  the  raising  of  sheep. 


FINE-WOOLED  SHEEP. 


BY  WILLIAM   R.  8ANF0RD,  OF  OBWBLL,  VERMONT. 


The  adaptation  of  Vermont  to  wool-growing,  and  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  people  of  the  State  from  its  introduction,  became 
apparent  at  an  early  day  to  its  most  enterprising  farmers. 

The  first  pure-blood  merinos  were  brought  into  Vermont  by  the  Honorable 
William  Jarvis,  of  Weathersfield,  this  State,  soon  after  his  extensive  importa- 
tion of  them  from  Spain,  in  1810  and  1811.  The  history  of  this  gentleman's 
flock  has  been  too  fully  set  forth  in  various  publications  to  need  repetition  here; 
from  it  sprung  various  full-blood  and  grade  flocks,  which  were  scattered  over 
the  State. 

I  can  well  remember  the  first  merino  ram  brought  into  my  own  neighborhood. 
He  was  small,  and  had  short  wool,  which  was  very  dark  and  crusty  on  its  outer 
ends.  So  strong  was  the  popular  prejudice  against  him  that  one  person  gave 
notice  to  his  owner  that  if  he  got  into  the  lot  with  his  (native)  sheep,  he  would 
shoot  him !  But,  after  a  few  experiments,  the  tide  turned  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  merinos. 

In  1823.  Honorable  Charles  Rich  and  Leonard  Bedell,  of  this  county,  (Addi- 
son,) purchased  a  flock  of  Paular  merinos  on  Long  Island.  Their  purity  of 
blood  was  amply  established,  and  they  were  the  origin,  of  a  hardy  and  valuable 
family  of  sheep  which  still  continues  to  be  a  favorite  one  in  this  State. 

They  were,  as  a  general  thing,  eventually  crossed  more  or  less  with  Mr.  Jar- 
vis's  stock,  imparting  to  the  latter  greater  compactness  of  constitution,  and  re- 
ceiving from  them,  in  Return,  some  improvement  in  the  fineness  and  evenness  of 
the  fleece. 

When  the  Saxon  sheep  were  imported  into  the  United  States  they  made  their 
way  into  Vermont.  Some  pure-blood  flocks  of  them  were  started,  and  they  were 
very  generally  crossed  with  the  pure-blood  and  grade  merino  flocks  already 
among  us. 

The  Saxon  sheep  produced  incalculable  injury  in  this  State.  They  were  un- 
adapted  to  our  rigorous  climate.  They  yielded  far  less  wool  than  the  Paulars 
and  Jarvis  sheep,  and  it  did  not  sell  for  enough  more  per  pound  to  compensate 
for  the  difference  in  amount.  Yet  for  a  time  a  mania  to  obtain  them  was  uni- 
versal. Even  Mr.  Jarvis,  induced,  as  he  declared,  by  the  flattering  representa- 
tions of  the  manufacturers  yielded  to  that  unfortunate  epidemic  and  crossed  most 
of  his  flock  with  them.  But  the  ''good  time"  promised  by  the  manufacturers 
never  came.    The  worthlessness  of  these  feeble  little  sheep  became  apparent. 
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and  also  the  fact  that  they  had  by  crossing  nearly  rained  our  older  merinos. 
But  very  few  flocks  of  the  latter,  and  those  mostly  small  ones,  had  escaped  the 
contamination. 

Under  these  circnmstances  many  persons  sold  out  their  fine  sheep  and  aban* 
doned  wool-growing  altogether.  Some  tried  the  experiment  of  breeding  the  large 
mutton  sheep.  But  this  generally  resulted  in  entire  failure.  Others  began  to 
cast  about  diligently  to  recover  the  pure  ''old-fashioned  merinos/'  as  they  were 
then  called.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  commence  this,  having  purchased,  about 
1830,  of  Messrs.  Grant  and  Jennison,  of  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  twenty 
pure -blood  old  ewes  bred  by  Mr.  Jarvis  from  his  Spanish  stock.  Messrs.  Grant 
and  Jennison  procured  them  when  lambs,  and  being  anxious  to  breed  only  Saxon, 
were  induced  to  make  the  sale.  These  gentlemen  afterwards  remarked  to  me 
that  the  sale  of  these  ewes  was  the  greatest  mistake  they  had  ever  made  in 
sheep- breeding,  as  they  then  lost  their  pure  merino  stock.  Myron  W.  G.  Wright* 
esq.,  and  Loyal  G.  Bemilee,  of  Shoreham,  Prosper  Elithorp,  of  Bridport,  Jesse 
Hines,  of  Brandon,  ^nd,  I  think,  Alfred  Hall,  of  Wailingford,  and  some  others, 
at  different  periods  between  1830  and  1840,  procured  small  flocks  of  Jarvis 
sheep  bred  from  his  old  Spanish  stock. 

In  1844  Mr.  Edwin  Hammond,  of  Middlebnry,  who  had  been  a  breeder  of 
the  early  merinos,  and  subsequently  of  the  Saxon,  purchased,  in  connexion  with 
B.  P.  Hall,  of  Gornwall,  thirty  full-blood  ewes  and  three  rams  of  Stepben  At- 
wood,  of  Woodbury,  Gounecticut.  In  1845  Mr.  Hammond  purchased  twenty- 
seven  ewes  (one  equal  third  of  his  flock)  and  one  ram  of  Mr.  Atwood.  In  1846 
Messrs.  Hammond  and  Hall  purchased  more  sheep  of  Mr.  Atwood,  but  I  am  not 
informed  of  the  numbers 

In  the  fall  of  1844  Mr.  W.  G.  Wright  bought  of  Mr.  Atwood,  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  a  full-blood  merino  ram,  which  he  took  home  and  immediately 
sold  to  P.  Elithorp  and  L.  G.  Bemilee.  Gharles  B.  Gook,  of  Gharlottc,  bought 
a  small  number  of  sheep  of  Mr.  Atwood  about  the  same  time,  but  as  to  the 
number  I  am  not  informed. 

Mr.  Atwood 's  sheep  above-mentioned  were  pure-blood  descendants  of  the 
merino  flock  imported  from  Spain  in  1802  by  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  the 
American  minister  in  that  country.  They  are  believed  to  have  been  of  the  In- 
fantado  family,  and  they  were  preserved  from  any  admixture  with  other  families 
by  Colonel  Humphreys,  and  by  Mr.  Atwood  after  his  purchase,  by  breeding  in 
and  in,  after  the  custom  of  Spain. 

I  continued  breeding  pure  Jarvis  sheep  until  1849,  using  first  a  couple  of  rams 
from  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  subsequently  those  raised  in  the  flock.  In  1849  I  pur- 
chased of  Stephen  and  George  Atwood  the  ram  Old  Black,  (subsequently  owned 
and  used  by  M.  Hammond,  W.  B.  Bemilee,  and  myself, )  and  thirteen  ewes.  In 
1854  I  bought  of  W.  B.  BemUee,  of  Middlebnry,  thirty-six  ewes,  (all  of  his 
yearling  ewes  and  ewe  lambs,)  pure  descendants  of  the  stock  bought  by  Messrs. 
Hammond  and  Hall  of  Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Bemilee  had  been  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Hall  in  those  purchases  of  Mr.  Atwood,  and  they,  for  a  time,  bred  them  to- 
gether. To  mark  the  change  in  prices  since  that  period,  I  will  state  that  my 
purchase  of  Mr.  Atwood  was  at  tne  rate  of  fifty  dollars  per  head,  and  that  my 
neighbors  considered  it  an  almost  unheard-of  price.  The  same  year  I  bought 
seven  yearlings  and  lambs  of  Abel  P.  Wooster,  of  Gornwall,  which  were  got  by 
the  Wooster  ram  out  of  ewes  purchased  of  Mr.  Hammond. 

Two  or  three  years  after  commencing  to  breed  Infantados,  I  found  them  su- 
perior to  my  old  stock  of  Jarvis  sheep  and  disposed  of  all  the  latter,  and  have 
bred  my  Infantados  pure  to  this  day.  Mr.  Hammond  and  all  the  leading 
breeders  of  this  family  of  sheep  in  Vermont  have  never  gone  out  of  the  original 
stock  purchased  of  Mr.  Atwood  for  rams,  so  that  the  family  have  been  presei-ved 
absolutely  distinct  from  all  others. 

The  few  pure  Paular  and  Jarvis  merinos  left  in  the  State  in  1844,  so  far  as  I 
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know  their  history,  were  generally  crossed,  more  or  less,  with  the  Infantados 
aftt'T  the  introdaction  of  the  latter. 

The  cross  thos  made  by  sereral  breeders  by  means  of  the  ram  which  Judge 
Wright  purchased  of  Mr.  Atwood  in  1844,  and  its  results,  are  recorded  in  Mr. 
Randairs  Practical  Shepherd.  Many  details  arc^  omitted  in  this  account  of  our 
Vermont  merino  flocks,  as  they  have  already  been  given  to  thn  public  with 
great  fullness  by  the  last-named  gentleman  in  th^i  work  cited,  and  also  in  his 
«  Fine*wooled  Husbandry."  To  the  great  accuracy  and  impartiality  of  his  state- 
ments I  can,  after  thirty  years'  observation  and  experience  in  the  sheep  hus- 
bfundry  of  this  State,  personally  bear  witness. 

This  second  cross  of  the  Paulars  with  another  family  (the  first  having  been 
made  with  Mr.  Jarvis's  sheep)  is  thought  to  have  resulted  in  a  still  furth<3r-im- 

Srovement,  and  the  produce  constitutes  the  improved  Paulars  of  the  present 
ay,  as  they  are  found  in  the  flocks  of  the  Messrs.  Rich,  of  Richville,  grand- 
sons of  the  original  introducer  of  the  Paulars  into  this  State,  and  of  various 
other  gentlemen.  The  stock  has  been  formed  by  breeding  back  towards  the 
Paular  after  each  cross.  They  retain  a  distinctive  character  and  are  a  hardy 
and  valuable  sheep.  Some  persons  have  mixed  the  different  families  indiscrim- 
inately and  thus  lost  the  distinctive  traits  of  both  families;  but  when  judiciously 
bred  these  sheep,  too,  are  valuable. 

French  merinos  made  their  appearance  in  Vermont  between  1840  and  1850 
in  considerable  numbers.  They  attracted  much  notice  and  found  warm  admi- 
rers.   In  the  last-named  year  the  excitement  ran  high  in  respect  to  them.  , 

In  1851  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  William  R.  R^milee,  R.  P.  Hall,  and  myself 
formed  on  association  for  the  purpose  of  importing  fine-wooled  sheep  from 
Europe,  provided  any  could  be  found  there  which,  we  esteemed  superior  to  those 
already  in  Vermont.  I  was  selected  to  go  to  Europe  on  this  business,  and 
reached  France  in  February.  I  visited  the  royal  flock  at  RambouiUet  and  the 
flocks  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Gughnot,  by  common  consent  the  modt  celebrated  in 
France.  I  purchased  twenty-three  ewes  and  two  rams  of  the  two  last-named 
gentlemen,  the  ewes  costing  $40  apiece,  and  the  rams  6150  apiece.  The  ewes 
were  a  good  average  of  their  flock,  and  I  thought  the  rams  the  best  Mr.  Gughnot 
had,  except  two  which  he  declined  to  sell  that  year. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  French  sheep,  I  proceeded  to  Spain,  reaching 
Madrid  in  March,  where,  through  the  kindness  of  the  American  minister,  Mr. 
Barringer,  I  was  introduced  to  somB  of  the  most  prominent  flock-masters  of 
Spain,  who  were  residents  of  the  Spanish  capital.  From  conversations  had 
with  these  gentlemen,  and  by  an  inspection  I  was  permitted  to  make  of  the 
wool  of  several  of  the  large  flocks  stored  in  the  city,  I  became  pretty  well  con- 
vinced that  the  sheep  I  was  in  quest  of  could  not  be  found  in  Spain.  But  hav- 
ing been  instructed  by  my  associates  to  spare  no  expense  in  prosecuting  the 
search,  I  determined  to  proceed  to  Estramadura,  two  hundred  miles  distant,  to 
examine  some  of  the  principal  flocks  of  Spain,  then  in  their  winter  pastures. 

A  Spanish  gentleman,  who  was  not  only  a  large  flock-master,  but  also  a  very 
extensive  purchaser  of  wool,  and  acquainted  with  the  best  flocks  of  the  country, 
through  the  kindly  offices  of  Mr.  Birringer,  wrote  to  his  mayoral,  or  head 
shepherd,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  his  master  on  his  journeys 
to  buy  wool,  and  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  reputation  of  each  flock, 
to  meet  me  in  Estramadura  and  attend  me  on  my  tour  of  inspection.  He  accord- 
ingly met  me  with  a  servant,  both  mounted  and  armed  to  the  teeth. 

The  travelling  in  Estramadura  was  in  great  state,  in  a  cart  closely  resembling 
an  American  ox-cart,  but  rather  lighter,  with  an  awning  sprung  over  it  like  an 
emigrant  wagon,  and  no  seat  but  a  bundle  of  rags.  This  vehicle  was  drawn 
by  three  mules,  one  of  them  ridden  by  a  postillion.  The  affair  was  not  very 
tasty  nor  very  comfortable,  but  it  was  the  oest  to  be  had.  I  saw  a  number  of 
flocks  and  examined  them  with  sufficient  care  to  form  aosatisfactory  estimate  of 
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their  character.  It  waa  at  once  obvious  that  they  were  inferior  to  American 
merinos.  They  lacked  greatly  in  uniformity,  and  were  generally  light-colored, 
compared  with  our  sheep,  though  this  was  in  part  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  sheltered  in  no  part  of  the  year.  They  were  very  bare  of  wool 
on  the  legs,  belly,  and  somewhat  so  on  the  head,  compared  with  the  American 
merino  of  the  present  day.  Their  fleeces  were  obviously  much  lighter  than 
those  of  the  last-named  sheep,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  have 
weighed  mere  thau  half  as  much,  and  the  same  conclusion  was  arrived  at  as 
when  I  examined  the  wool  in  Madrid.  The  wool  was  shorter  than  ours,  not  so 
thick,  and,  though  fine  on  the  shoulders  and  sides,  it  did  not  run  as  even  over 
the  whole  body.  They  were  small,  rather  long  in  the  leg,  narrow  in  th  t  chest, 
and  thin  in  the  neck.  On  the  whole,  I  regarded  them  as  inferior  sheep,  and 
entertained  no  doubt  that  they  had  degenerated  since  the  importations  from 
these  families  into  the  United  States  by  Colonel  Humphreys,  Mr.  Jarvis,  and 
others,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
blood  had  not  been  preserved  pure.  Indeed,  the  most  intelligent  Spaniards  I 
conversed  with  admitted  their  degeneracy,  and  said  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
confudion  produced  by  the  French  invasions  and  the  civil  war,  and  that  the 
stAnddfd  flocks  were  broken  up  at  that  time,  and  had  since  disappeared.  Some 
of  them  said  they  contemplated  sending  to  Germany  for  rams  to  improve  their 
sheep. 

Fmm  bpain  I  proceeded  to  Germany,  first  visiting  Stuttgard  for  the  purpose 
of  having  an  interview  with  Charles  L.  Fleichman,  esq.,  the  American  consul 
there,  who  was  German  bom,  and  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  iis  flocks.  Mr.  F.  kindly  consented  to  accompany  me  during  my  examina- 
tion of  the  German  flocks.  We  first  visited  the  agricultural  school  in  Hohen- 
heim.  The  sheep  were  small  and  fine,  of  the  same  type  of  the  Saxon  sheep 
already  introduced  into  this  country. 

We  then  went  direct  to  Saxony  and  examuied  many  flocks.  They  were 
light-fleeced  and  exhibited  marks  of  a  delicate  constitution.  We  next  visited 
Silesia  and  saw  many  flocks,  but  found  nothing  desirable  until  we  came  to  the 
flock  of  Louis  Fischer,  of  Wirchenblatt.  These  were  pure  Spanish,  having  been 
imported  from  Spain  in  1811.  The  father  of  Mr.  Fischer  brought  from  Spain 
one  hundred  Infantado  ewes  and  four  Nigretti  rams,  and  these  and  their  descend- 
ants had  been  held  steadilv  together.  I  bought  twenty-five  ewes  and  six  rams, 
H  good  average  of  the  flock.  They  cost  Sl7  a  head.  I  made  no  further  pur- 
chases in  Germany  or  in  Europe. 

I  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  French  or  Silesian  sheep  bought  by 
me  were  what  I  went  to  Europe  for,  viz :  sheep  superior  to  American  merinos, 
but  I  concluded  to  take  home  a  few,  partly  by  way  of  experiment,  and  partly  to 
recover,  by  selling  them,  the  expenses  of  my  journey. 

On  my  return  to  Vermont,  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Bemilee,  and  myself,  divided 
the  imported  sheep  between  us.  We  were  all  satisfied  from  the  outset  that  it 
would  not  do  to  cross  our  American  merinos  with  either  of  these  foreign  varieties ; 
that  nothing  could  be  gained,  and  that  a  great  deal  would  be  inevitably  lost  by 
such  a  cross.  Neither  of  us  ever  made  a  single  cross  with  the  French  merinos. 
Mr.  Hammond  and  myself  each  put  an  American  merino  ram  to  one  Silesian 
ewe.  He  got  a  ram  and  I  an  ewe.  They  were  not  as  good  as  American  merinos, 
and  we  disposed  of  them.  These  were  the  only  crosses  ever  made  by  any 
member  of  our  association  with  any  of  the  imported  sheep. 

Our  experiment  with  both  families  of  foreign  sheep  resulted  in  failure.  The 
French  merinos  sheared  less  wool,  in  proportion  to  size  and  consumption,  than 
the  American,  and  were  less  hardy.  The  same  was  true  of  the  Silesian.  They 
were  a  size  smaller  than  American  merinos,  and  the  ewes  sheared  from  four  to 
six  pounds  and  the  rams  from  seven  to  eight  pounds  of  unwashed  wool.    If  not 
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eheltered  from  rain  their  fleeces  bleached  oat  white.    After  keeping  oar  foreign 
Bhecp  two  jears,  we  were  glad  to  sell  out  all  of  them. 

I  suppose  oar  experience  with  French  and  Silesian  merinos  accorded  with 
that  of  other  Vermont  breeders,  for  considerable  stocks  of  them  had  also  been 
introduced  by  other  persons  besides  ourselves,  and  after  a  few  years  they  ail 
disappeared.  Neither  has  an  advocate  left  in  this  country.  The  French  merino 
answered  one  good  purpose  in  other  States,  if  not  in  Vermont,  and  it  is  the  only 
good  I  know  of  them.  Their  great  size  gave  them  admission  into  regions  where 
none  but  the  large,  coarse-wooled  breeds  were  kept  before,  and  where  the  com- 
paratively small  American  merinos  were  looked  upon  with  prejudice  and  aver- 
sion. Having  demonstrated  the  utility  of  growing  fine-wooled  sheep,  they 
naturally  incited  further  inquiries,  and  ultimately  gave  place  to  a  better  variety 
of  them.  They  thus  became  the  pioneers  of  the  American  merinos  in  localities 
where  the  latter  would  otherwise  have  penetrated  much  more  slowly  if  at  all. 

The  Silesian  sheep  bore  finer  wool  than  the  American  merinos,  and  when  the 
fine-wool  manufactories  of  the  United  States  become  extensive  enough  to  compel 
buyers  to  make  an  adequate  discrimination  in  prices,  I  have  no  doubt  these 
sheep  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock.  But  taking  the  prices  of  the 
difiercnt  kinds  of  wool  as  they  have  been  since  my  recollection,  and  as  they 
coQtiaue  down  to  this  day,  and  taking  all  other  circumstances  into  consideration, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  American  merino  surpasses  all  others 
in  profitableness  for  the  great  body  of  American  wool- growers. 

While  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  both  of  the  families  of  American  merinos — 
considering  either  superior  to  the  merinos  of  any  other  country — my  own 
prefercncps  are  for  the  Infantado,  or  Atwood  sheep,  as  they  are  called  by  some. 
It  is  generally  a  little  larger  than  the  Paular,  and  the  best  flocks  excel  the  best 
flocks  of  the  Panlar  in  weight  of  fleece. 

The  improvement  of  the  American  merino  in  fleece  and  form  has  been  rapid 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Atwood  made  a 
marked  improvement,  particnlarlv  in  weight  of  fleece,  on  Colonel  Humphrey's 
sheep,  imported  in  1807,  provided  the  latter  bore  even  a  family  resemblance  to 
the  merinos  of  Spain,  as  I  saw  them  in  1851,  and  I  think  the  improvement 
which  has  been  made  in  Mr.  Atwood's  sheep  since  their  introduction  into  Ver- 
mont, in  1844,  is  equal  or  gi  eater  than  that  made  by  him  on  the  Spanish  sheep. 
The  staple  has  been  lengthened  without  any  diminution  certainly  in  its  thick- 
ness. The  fleece  covers  the  carcass  better,  and  especially  so  on  the  belly,  legs, 
and  head.  The  sheep  is  larger,  shorter  in  the  bone,  lower  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  rounded  in  the  rib,  and  more  compact  and  stocky  in  every  particular. 

There  has  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  our  Vermont  flocks  within  the 
past  five  years ;  indeed,  every  year's  crop  of  lambs  ought  to,  and  in  the  best 
managed  flocks  generally  does,  excel  the  preceding  ones.  If  the  same  experi- 
enced skill,  untiring  effort,  and  disregard  of  money,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather 
say,  disregard  of  immcdiute  profits  now  brought  to  bear  on  our  best  flocks, 
should  be  continued  for  ten  years  to  come,  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  the  end  even 
of  that  brief  period  we  shall  see  another  decided  improvement  in  our  flocks. 
Their  average  then  may  be  as  high,  in  point  of  quality,  as  are  the  best  animals 
now. 

What  I  mean  by  a  disregard  of  immediate  profits  is,  that  our  best  breeders 
do  not  sell  those  particular  animals  which  are  most  essential  to  carry  on  the  im- 
provements of  their  flocks,  though  they  may  be  offered  what  the  world  esteems 
most  extravagant  prices  for  them.  Prices  far  higher  than  ever  were  before 
heard  of  in  this  or  any  other  country,  for  fine-wooled  sheep,  have  been  in  many 
cases  offered  and  refused  during  the  past  season  for  single  stock  animals,  which 
the  proprietors  considered  necessary  for  themselves  to  keep  up  the  most  rapid 
improvement  of  their  flocks.  From  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  have  been 
refused  for  single  rams  and  from  one  to  two  thousand  for  single  ewes. 
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The  effect  of  in-and-in  breeding  oar  sbecp  has-been  the  theme  of  considerable 
public  discassion.  It  is  said  to  be  proper  to  speak  well  of  a  bridge  which  has 
carried  yon  safe  over.  The  Spaniards  never  went  oat  of  the  flock  for  rams. 
To  this  extent  Colonel  Homphrey's  sheep,  prior  to  their  importation,  had  been 
bred  in-and-in  for  centaries.  Colonel  Humphrey's  and  Mr.  Atwood  parsued 
the  same  coarse,  and  their  breeding  was  still  closer,  as  their  flocks  were  smaller. 

As  already  remarked,  others  as  well  as  myself  have  continued  this  system  in 
Vermont.  There  is  not  a  flock  of  pure-bred  Infantados  in  the  State,  (or  else- 
where,) which  is  not  closely  bred.  The  pedigree  of  my  stock  ram  Comet — a 
cat  of  which  accompanies  this  article — is  no  more  than  an  average  example  in 
this  particular.  He  was  got  by  Victor  Wright's  California,  by  Longwool,  by 
Old  Grreasy,  by  Wooster,  Sec  The  three  last-named  were  bred  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, and  their  pedigrees,  which  exhibit  their  affinities,  will  be  found  at  page 
121  of  the  Practical  Shepherd.  The  dam  of  Wright's  California  was  got  by 
Wooster,  above  named ;  his  dam  a  ewe  from  Mr.  Atwood.  The  dam  of  Comet 
was  got  by  Old  Greasy,  above  named,  &c.,  &c.  Comet's  third  fleece,  taken  off 
this  year,  (one  year's  growth,)  weighed  24|  pounds ;  his  carcass,  after  the  removal 
of  the  fleece,  would  weigh  about  115  pounds.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  testing 
the  public  appreciation  of  him  and  his  get  by  disposing  or  twenty-three  two- 
year  old  ewes  last  August  for  the  sum  of  $15,000.  These  twenty-three  ewes 
sheared  last  spring  12|  pounds  apiece  of  unwashed  wool,  exclusive  of  tags. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  in-and-in  breeding  of  sheep  does  not  hinder  improve- 
ment, or  induce  degeneracy  or  decav.  Indeed,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  an  im- 
provement embracing  the  essential  feature  of  uniformity  could  not  be  carried  on 
with  anything  like  equal  rapidity,  if  the  breeder  were  compelled  constantly  to 
bring  new  blood  into  the  flock  to  escape  breeding  between  near  relations. 

The  successful  breeder  must  have  a  fixed  and  uniform  standard  of  excellence, 
and  pursue  it  with  a  single  eye,  and  with  the  best  materials  within  his  reach, 
without  regard  to  theories  which  experience  proves  to  be  false  and  worthless. 
He  who  looks  at  theories  instead  of  facts,  and  who  veers  about,  now  using  a 
ram  of  one  stamp,  and  now  of  another,  to  escape  some  imaginary  danger,  will 
never  climb  high  in  this  pursuit. 

The  attention  of  sheep-breeders  is  now  called  to  a  few  leading  points  of 
practical  management,  and  will  begin  with  winter.  It  is  always  my  aim  to 
bring  sheep  into  their  winter  quarters  in  good  condition.  To  effect  this,  I  feed 
sheep  enough  grain  to  prevent  their  dropping  off  in  flesh  after  the  grass  haa 
been  rendered  innutritions  by  fall  frosts,  keeping  this  up  until  they  are  brought 
into  winter  quarters  and  put  -on  hay.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  on  the 
score  of  profit  than  to  let  sheep  get  poor,  or  even  to  losing  condition  just  before 
the  setting  in  of  winter. 

If  they  enter  the  winter  plump  and  fleshy  they  are  easily  kept  so ;  if  they 
enter  it  thin  or  running  down  it  is  hard  to  give  them  a  start  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Having  got  my  sheep  in  good  order  on  hay,  I  discontinue  grain 
feed,  except  to  rams,  and  sometimes  to  lambs  if  they  are  of  good  size  and 
fleshy  when  they  come  into  the  sheds.  I  feed  good  hay,  and  do  not  keep  over 
one  hundred  sheep  together,  and  rarely  as  many  as  that,  l^he  lambs  and 
yearlings  are  kept  by  themselves.  I  am  particular  to  have  the  sheep  feed  about 
the  same  time  each  day. 

My  practice  is  to  feed  in  box  racks,  and  under  cover  when  the  weather  is 
Stormy  and  windy,  my  sheds  and  stables  being  so  constructed  that  they  can 
be  closed  and  kept  warm  in  cold  weather,  with  sufficient  ventilation,  while  they 
can  be  thrown  open  in  pleasant  weather. 

Water  is  important  to  sheep  in  winter.  They  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  travel  far  for  it,  because  in  severe  and  blustering  weather  they  will  go 
without  it  until  they  suffer,  and  when  they  do  finally  go  they  will  drink  to 
excess.    Sheep  drink  often,  and  not  much  at  a  time,  when  they  have  convenient 
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access  to  water.  I  have  observed  the  samo  sheep  going  to  drink  several  times 
while  eating  a  feed  of  haj,  apparently  relishing  this  mixing  of  solids  and 
liquids  as  most  men  do  at  their  meals. 

In  my  own  cose  I  have  the  water  brought  into  the  sheds  by  means  of  pipes* 
BO  that  the  sheep  can  have  constant  access  to  it  when  they  are  shat  in  from 
storms. 

Sheep,  in  my  judgment,  require  exercise  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and 
the  want  of  this,  combined  with  high  keeping,  is  productive  of  injury  and  disease. 
Salt  should  be  kept  constantly  before  them,  or  fed  to  them  often,  both  in  summer 
and  winter.     I  usually  mix  a  little  sulphur  in  it  in  the  fore  part  of  the  winter. 

I  commence  graining  my  breeding  ewes  from  four  to  six  weeks  before  lambing, 
according  to  circumstances,  usually  feeding  com  and  roots,  beginning  with  a 
small  quantity  and  increasing  it  gradually.  After  lambing  I  feed  oats  and 
shorts,  with  turnips  or  sugar  beets,  sometimes  mixing  com  or  peas  with  the  oats, 
in  which  case  I  have  the  grain  ground.  Oats  are  considered  excellent  feed  to 
increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

My  lambs  begin  to  drop  about  the  20th  of  March,  preferring  to  have  them 
come  thus  early,  not  only  oecause  they  get  a  good  deal  more  size  and  strength 
before  winter,  but  because  I  can  actually  raise  more  of  them,  and  at  less  trouble, 
than  after  the  sheep  are  turned  out  on  the  pastures.  I  usually  raise  from  90  to 
100  per  cent.  Lambs  raised  in  sheds  or  stables  are  much  tamer,  and  learning 
to  eat  a  little  from  the  racks  and  troughs,  they  will  much  more  readily  take 
hold  of  artificial  feed  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  it  to  them  in  the  fall. 
I  wean  my  lambs  about  the  20th  of  August,  and  aim  thenceforth  to  give  them 
the  best  of  pasture,  preferring  the  after-growth  of  meadows. 

Washing  sheep,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  no  real  utility,  and,  so  far  as  it  produces 
any  effect,  it  is  injurious  both  to  the  sheep  and  washer.  It  would  have  been  done 
away  with  long  ago,  but  for  the  rule  which  is  practiced  by  buyers,  and  sub- 
mitted to  by  sellers,  of  shrinking  unwashed  fleeces  one-third.  This  rule  may 
have  been  adopted  when  it  operated  fairly,  but  it  certainly  does  not  now  when 
it  is  applied  to  wools  clipped  the  first  of  May,  before  the  yolk  has  started. 
Such  wool  weighs  no  more  than  it  would  if  clipped  in  the  middle  of  June,  and 
washed  as  it  is  now  fashionable  to  wash  wool,  i,  e.,  half  wash  it.  Yet,  in  the 
former  condition,  it  must  be  sold  for  one-third  less.  The  wool-grower  must 
submit  to  have  this  advantage  taken  of  him  or  fall  back  into  the  old  rut  of 
late  shearing.     I  regard  early  shearing  as  important  for  the  benefit  of  the  sheep. 

Sheep  sheared  about  the  first  of  May  have  a  growth  of  wool  on  them  before 
hot  weather  sets  in,  which  protects  them  from  the  flies  and  sun,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  better  growth  of  it  during  the  year  than  when  it  is  sheared  as  the  hot 
'vreather  is  commencing.  They  are  also  better  protected  from  fall  storms,  and 
from  the  cold  in  winter. 

It  IS  trae  that  sheep  sheared  in  the  beginning  of  May  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
cold  weather  and  storms  in  spring.  To  avoid  this  they  must  be  housed  for  a 
few  days,  when  it  is  necessary.  They  become  safe  from  all  danger  in  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  my  summer  management  of  breeding  ewes.  I 
have  their  bags  watched  until  thev  are  dried  off,  keep  them  well  salted,  and 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  fences  and  stray  curs. 

My  sheep  are  not  fed  with  grain  after  turning  to  pasture.  I  consider  this  an 
improper  degree  of  pampering,  tending  to  render  the  animal  unfit  to  subsist  and 
thrive  on  the  food  which  nature  made  sufficient  for  its  wants,  nor  do  I  believe 
in  summer  housing.  I  would,  however,  commence  sheltering  all  my  sheep  from 
storms  after  the  first  of  September,  were  my  pastures  convenient  to  my  haras. 
As  it  is,  I  commence  sheltering  my  lambs  about  the  first  of  September,  and  my 
breeding  ewes  about  the  20  th  of  October,  when  I  commence  putting  tbem  to 
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ramA.  Mj  rams  are  not  pennitted  to  run  with  the  ewes  dnnng  the  cottpling 
season,  but  are  kept  better  fed  and  pat  singly.  The  lambs  are  stronger,  and  a 
valuable  ram  can  thus  be  made  to  serve  a  much  greater  number  of  ewes.  A  good, 
vigorous  one,  neither  too  young  nor  too  old,  and  properly  managed,  will  serve 
a  great  number  of  ewes.  There  are  a  nitmber  of  rams  in  this  region  which  are 
now  paying  the  interest  on  $50,000  each.  Comet  will  pay  that  sum  this  year 
on  ewes  I  have  taken  in  for  him  to  serve,  outside  my  own  flock. 

Are  such  prices  disproportioned  to  the  object  attained  1  So  far  from  it,  the 
owner  of  the  ewes  frequently  gets  lambs  in  this  way  which  will  sell  for  double 
or  treble  the  value  of  their  dams,  and  at  an  advance  over  the  average  of  the 
flock,  which  would  pay  for  the  same  service  five  or  ten  times  over.  He  gets 
on  one  side  the  benefits  of  the  latest  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
merino  sheep,  and  thus  gains,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  breeding. 

The  subject  of  the  profits  of  wool  production  in  the  future  in  this  country  is 
of  deep  interest  to  those  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  present  period  is  one  of  excitement  and  inflation  in  all  that  pertains  to 
that  husbandry.  Other  branches  of  industry  are  a£Pected  the  same  way  and 
by  the  same  causes.  Those  causes  grow  out  of  the  great  civil  war  now  raging. 
The  question  then  naturally  arises,  will  wool  production  and  prices  fall  back  to 
their  former  amounts  when  the  war  is  over  ?  They  cannot.  The  prices  were 
kept  down  by  foreign  competition.  Our  northern  farmers  could  not  compete 
with  the  cheaper  lands  and  labor  of  South  America,  or  with  English  capital  in 
Australia  and  South  Africa,  under  tariffs  which  let  in  these  foreign  wools,  so 
that  they  could  still  be  sold  in  our  markets  at  14  or  15  cents  a  pound.  The 
average  price  of  all  the  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1860  was  14 
cents  a  pound.  Henceforth  this  competition,  if  not  put  a  stop  to  by  the  present 
tariff,  will  at  least  cease  to  be  destructive,  and  the  question  of  high  or  low  tariff 
is  no  longer  an  open  one  before  the  American  people.  A  revenue  tariff  adapted 
to  our  present  and  future  circumstances  must  necessarily  be  high  enough  to 
afford  adequate  protection  to  all  kinds  of  American  industry. 

Is  it  probable,  under  the  present  stimulus  to  wool-growing,  that  the  business 
will  be  overdone  in  a  few  years]  In  1863  the  home  product  of  wool  in  the 
loyal  States  was  77,413,070  pounds ;  imports,  64,433,760  pounds.  The  im- 
ports of  woollens  amounted  to  the  value  of  between  $24,000,000  and  $25,000,000, 
exclusive  of  shoddy  and  of  free  wool  from  Canada,  which  probably  exceeded 
$1,500,000  more. 

The  demand  has  unquestionably  been  greatly  increased  by  the  want  of  cot- 
ton, which  want  will  be  again  supplied  at  some  future  day.  But  when  we 
again  have  cotton,  we  again  shall  have  the  people  of  the  rebellious  States  to 
supply  with  wool ;  and  ihe  rapid  and  steady  increase  of  population  in  all  the 
States  will  be  continuous.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  persons,  there 
is  no  prospect  that  the  domestic  supply  of  wool  will  equal  the  demand  within 
the  lives  of  the  present  generation. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  period  of  so  much  reasonable  hope  to  the 
American  wool-grower.  His  expectations  now  do  not  rest  upon  a  tariff  which 
another  session  of  Congress  may  do  away.  They  may  be  said  to  rest  on  the 
preservation  of  the  public  credit,  for  without  a  tariff  high  enough  to  give  suffi- 
cient protection  to  all  branches  of  American  industry,  the  government  cannot 
meet  its  necessary  annual  disbursements. 

Every  sheep-breeder,  who  possesses  judgment  and  industry,  may  look  for- 
ward for  success  in  his  calling,  and  there  is  room  for  tens  of  thousands  more  to 
embark  in  the  business. 
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SHEEP-HUSBANDRY  IN  NEBRASKA. 


BY  D.  J.  M'CANN,  NBBRASEA  CITY. 


That  portion  of  Nebraska  Territor7  adipted  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  is  the 
eastern  half,  extending  225  miles  north  and  sonth,  and  200  miles  east  and  west. 
There  is  a  large  region  of  country  extending  still  farther  west,  comprised 
between  the  40th  and  43d  d^;rees  north  latitude,  which  will  probably  remain 
nninhabited  by  man,  and  those  domestic  animals  which  are  wont  to  follow  him 
in  his  progress  towards  the  verge  of  civilization,  for  half  a  century  yet  to  come. 
This  large  tract  of  country  is  worthless  to  the  farmer  or  stock-grower^  save  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Platte,  Republican,  and  a  few  smaller  streams ;  and  even  in 
these  valleys  we  find  the  grass  of  a  quality  too  coarse  and  long  to  prove  either 
palatable  or  nutritious  to  our  different  varieties  of  sheep. 

The  vast  fields  of  rolling  prairie  or  rocky  ridges  between  the  river  valleys 
of  this  section  produce  but  little  save  an  abundant  crop  of  cactus  and  weeds,  the 
uses  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  But  in  our  more  fertile  region 
of  45,000  to  50,000  square  miles  west  of  the  Missouri,  watered  by  the  Niobrarar 
the  Platte^  the  Republican^  and  the  many  smaller  streams  empty i#g  their  waters 
into  these  and  the  Missouri,  there  is,  we  think,  every  inducement  that  dame 
Nature  could  hold  out  to  the  enterprising  sheep-husbandman  to  "  come  and  pos- 
sess the  land." 

CLIMATB. 

Lying  nearly  1,500  miles  from  the  nearest  sea-coast,  and  north  of  the  40th 
degree  north  latitude,  it  must  be  evident  to  the  observer  that  Nebraska  is  liable 
to  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  those  States  of  the  same  latitude 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  An  isothermal  line  of  52  degrees,  commencing,  say, 
at  or  near  the  city  of  New  York,  will  be  observed  to  pass  through  southern 
Pennsylvania,  middle  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  southern  Iowa,  and  through 
Nebraska,  south  of  the  Platte  river,  and  near  Nebraska  City. 

The  elevation  above  the  sea  level  is  from  1,225  feet  at  Nebraska  City,  on  the 
MisBonriy  to  2,360  feet  at  Fort  Kearney,  llo^mlles  further  west.  The  mean 
temperature  near  the  river  is  about  50  degrees,  while  the  average  annual  fall 
of  rain  does  not  exceed  28  inches,  and  of  this  the  most  by  far  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  atmosphere  is  thin,  cool,  and  dry.  The  summer  and  autumn  are 
usually  characterized  by  what  our  farmers  denominate  ''  a  want  of  rain  ;"  and 
this  "want"  is  generally  experienced  till  December,  and  often  dry  winds  and 
dusty  garments  greet  the  new  year.  As  we  write,  (November  22,)  a  citizen 
largely  engaged  in  sheep-raising  informs  us  that  his  sheep  still  graze  at  large, 
attended  only  by  a  boy  to  protect  them  from  wolves  and  dogs — the  latter  much 
more  destructive  than  the  former.  He  thinks  his  flock  is  doing  much  better 
on  grass  than  they  would  on  dry  feed. 

We  think  there  can  .be  but  one  objection  to  the  climate  of  Nebraska  as  a 
sheep-growing  region,  and  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  are  liable  to  expe- 
rience cold  northeast  winds  in  the  winter,  rendering  it  necessary  to  provide 
more  ample  shed-room  than  in  more  eastern  localities  of  the  same  mean  annual 
temperature. 
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SOIL. 

Onr  Boil  is  a  rich  prairie  loam,  free  from  sand;  clay  is  seldom,  if  erer,  found, 
save  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  few  small  streams.  A  characteristic  of  this 
soil  is  its  ability  to  withstand  continued  drought,  as  well  as  frequent  heavy  rains. 
The  farmer  is  not  often  disappointed ;  in  fact,  we  believe  a  good  average  crop 
of  coarse  grain  has  been  realized  every  year  since  the  organization  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  native  prairie  grass  is  found  to  be  nutritious,  and  sheep  fatten 
upon  it  as  readily,  we  think,  as  on  the  different  grasses  of  eastern  States.  Bat 
should  it  be  objected  that  this  prairie  grass  soon  disappears  where  flocks  are 
herded  for  any  great  length  of  time,  we  reply  that  our  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  blue  grass,  red-top  and  white  clover.  We  have  noticed  large  fields  of 
these  grasses  in  Nebraska,  and  believe  they  may  be  profitably  grown.  As  a 
matter  of  economy,  however,  we  recommend  the  raising  of  Hungarian  grass 
and  corn  for  winter  feed.  The  rich  oleagioous  seed  of  the  Hungarian  is  better 
than  oats  or  corn,  and  imparts  its  oil  to  the  fleece.  The  straw,  if  not  too  ripe 
when  cut,  is  equal  to  the  brightest  oat  straw,  while  two  crops  may  be  grown 
on  the  land  in  one  season.  Com  is  most  economically  fed  on  the  stalk,  but  we 
do  not  approve  this  economy.  The  weak  members  of  the  flock  and  the  lambs 
are  not  rapid  "  shellers,*'  and  do  not,  therefore,  secure  the  amount  of  grain  they 
are  entitled  to,  while,  if  slightly  over-fed,  they  are  apt  to  leave  ears  which  are 
thickly  covered  with  the  husk  untouched.  We  prefer  feeding  corn-stalks  during 
cold  weather  as  a  coarse  food,  and  com  in  the  ear  twice  per  day.  We  find  a 
change  from  prairie  grass  to  corn-stalks,  again  to  Hungarian,  and  again  to  sheaf- 
oats,  to  be  advisable ;  and  the  observant  shepherd  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  decide 
when  such  changes  should  be  made.  We  hear  many  cautions  against  **  over- 
feeding." We  are  of  the  opinion  that  too  many  fears  are  entertained  in  regard 
to  this  point.  Sheep,  if  fed  regularly  and  plentifully,  are  not  apt  to  eat  more 
than  enough,  nor  more  than  is  profitable  to  toe  husbandman.  YeoA  judiciously, 
but  ie^  freely.    Both  the  fleece  and  the  carcass  will  repay  you* 

BREEDS   OP   SHEEP. 

Located,  as  we  are,  remote  from  any  large  city,  and  not  enjoying  the  facilities 
of  railroads  in  shipping  stock  to  market,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  expedient  to  raise  what  are  termed  the  mutton- 
breeds  of  sheep  in  Nebraska.  Ten  years  hence  we  may  decide  to  rear  sheep 
both  for  wool  and  the  carcass,  but  at  present  we  must  seek  those  breeds  which 
produce  the  greatest  number  of  pounds  of  that  wool  which  will  sell  for  the 
most  money.  The  common  coarse  wools  which  have  been  driven  from  Missouri 
and  Kentucky  are  poor  shearers,  indifferent  mutton-sheep,  and  are  altogether 
unprofitable  to  the  farmer.  But  two  breeds  seem  to  be  in  favor  in  our  Terri- 
tory— the  Spanish  and  French  merinos.  It  is  urged  by  fome  that  the  French 
are  larger,  a  better  mutton-sheep,  and  that  as  shearers  they  are  equal  to  the 
Spanish ;  by  others,  that  the  Spanish  are  stronger  in  constitution  and  yield  a 
heavier  fleece  of  better  wool.  We  regret  there  are  not  more  of  both  classes  of 
pure  blood  in  our  Territory,  and  that  so  little  attention  is  devoted  to  the  weight 
and  quality  of  the  fleece.  After  careful  inquiry,  and  from  our  own  experience, 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Spanish  are  entitled  to  the  prefei-ence, 
both  because  they  are  more  hardy  and  the  wool  is  of  superior  quality.  Many, 
however,  will  prefer  crossing  their  French  ewes  with  Spanish  rams  of  pure 
blood ;  and  the  cross,  we  are  free  to  admit,  is  an  excellent  one  in  many  respects. 
The  size  is  increased,  there  is  a  larger  staple,  with  less  yolk  or  gum  to  be  ex- 
tracted in  cleansing.  The  most  important  object  to  be  attained,  however,  with 
ns,  (and  it  is  one  of  prime  importance  to  every  sheep-husbandman  who  desires 
to  sell  fine  wool,  so  as  to  realize  the  greatest  profit,)  is  to  secure  pure-blooded 
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I  merino  rams.  We  can  obtain  these  only  by  paying  what  to  western 
men  seem  exorbitant  prices.  The  only  safe  plan  to  adopt  to  procure  good 
blood,  at  the  least  expense,  is  to  order  such  a  ram  as  is  desired  of  some  breeder 
of  established  reputation,  the  excellence  of  whose  stock  has  been  proved.  The 
writer  has  two  Vermont  Spanish  merino  rams,  one  of  which  he  values  highly, 
and  which  promises  to  make  one  of  the  best  sheep,  both  as  to  constitution  and 
weight  of  fleece,  in  the  western  country.  He  hazards  but  little  in  pronouncing 
him  the  best  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  This  ram  is  from  the  flock  of 
Nathan  Gashing,  Woodstock,  Vermont.  Mr.  Edwin  Hammond,  of  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont,  probably  has  sheep  of  as  pure  blood  as  any  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  man  who  sends  to  him  for  a  pure-blood  Spanish  merino  ram 
may  rest  assured  that  he  will  get  what  he  bargains  for.  To  either  of  the  above 
gentlemen  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  our  western  wool-growers  who  desire  to 
increase  the  value  of  their  flocks. 

Daring  the  continaance  of  the  present  war  the  price  of  the  coarse  wools  will 
nile  high.  Upon  the  return  of  peace  fine  wools  will  advance  in  price,  or 
coarse  wools  somewhat  decline,  till  they  have  reached  their  proper  level.  It 
therefore  behooves  the  western  farmer  to  prepare  for  the  demand  he  may 
reasonably  anticipate  a  year  or  two  heucd.  But  if  a  pound  of  fine  wool  will 
command  no  higher  price  in  eastern  markets  than  a  pound  of  coarse,  is  it, 
nevertheless,  not  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  produce  the  fine  in  preference  to 
the  coarse  ?  We  think  it  is,  decidedly.  Every  scientific  man  will  testify  to  the 
fact  that  the  fabric  wrought  oY  fine  wool  confines  more  caloric  than  that  manu- 
factured from  the  coarser  material ;  and  what  manufacturer  or  consumer  would 
not  prefer  the  fine  staple  f 

But  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  fine  wool  breeds  of  sheep  for  Nebraska 
is  the  fact  that  they  produce  at  least  one- third  more  in  weight  than  the  coarse. 
The  writer  found  that  his  flock  of  merinos  averaged  5f  pounds  after  having 
been  driven  from  Ohio  the  previous  season,  while  his  coarse  wools  sheared  but 
H  pounds,  though  they  had  been  in  the  Territory  two  seasons.     We  now  esti- 
mate the  next  clip  to  favor  the  merinos  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.     Whenever  we 
^ad  the  price  of  fine  wool  in  the  eastern  market  exceeding  that  of  the  coarse, 
the  cost  of  carriage  adds  another  inducement,  to  those  already  mentioned,  to 
the  fanner  to  choose  the  breeds  which  yield  the  fine  staple.     He  will  find  that 
the  transportation  of  100  pounds  of  fine  wool,  worth,  say,  $100,  costs  no  more 
tban  that  of  100  pounds  of  coarse,  worth,  perhaps,  $60.     And  this  question  of 
the  transportation  of  wool  compared  with  that  of  grain  or  live  stock  is  an  im- 
portant one  to  the  farmers  in  Nebraska  and  those  States  and  Territories  remote 
from  the  seaboard.    The  writer  shipped  2,000  pounds  of  wool  from  Nebraska 
City  to  Philadelphia,  via  Missouri  river,  to  St.  Louis,  thence  by  rail,  at  a  cost  of 
^56,  or,  say,  three  cents  per  pound,  including  insurance.     This  wool  was  worth 
jn  Philadelphia  $1  per  pound.    What  would  have  been  the  cost  of  shipping  and 
insurance  of  any  other  product  of  the  farm  worth  the  same  amount  of  money  ? 
We  ask  the  careful  attention  of  western  farmers  to  this  subject ;  it  is  one  the 
great  importance  of  which  thev  have  failed  to  realize.     To  all  we  would  say, 
letyonr  farms  be  the  homes  of  "flocks"  as  well  as  that  of  "herds."     If  you 
have  the  coarse  wools,  keep  them;  if  you  have  not  the  fine  wools,  get  them  as 
speedily  as  possible.    Purchase  pure  bred  Spanish  merino  rams,  and  soon  we 
viU  have  flocks  which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  on  our  continent. 
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But  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  the  first  pair  of  Spanish  merinoa  ever 
introduced  into  this  country  were  brought  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  So 
little  knowledge  of  their  value  had  the  man  into  whose  hands  they  came,  that' 
they  were  butchered  and  eaten.  Now,  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  for  a  single 
7am,  and  as  many  hundreds  for  a  ewe,  of  this  same  breed  of  animals,  is  no  unusual 
price.  Such  has  been  the  change  in  the  public  estimation  of  this  class  of  sheep, 
in  little  more  than  a  half  century.  And  the  man  who  should  now  be  found 
feasting  upon  thorough-bred  Spanish  mutton  would  be  classed  as  a  near  rela- 
tion of  the  woman  in  the  fable,  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  zeal  now  displayed  by  the  devotees  of  this  famous  stock, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  question  with  some,  whether,  at  this  day  of  almost 
universal  intelligence,  when  nearly  every  one  knows  something  of  almost 
every  subject  that  comes  before  the  public  mind,  these  men,  "gone  crazy"  on 
the  sheep  question,  show  wisdom  much  in  advance  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in 
their  mystic  age  of  fable,  with  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  ram  which 
bore  a  golden  fleece. 

There  have  always  been  some  men  like  the  narrow-minded  John  Randolph, 
who  have  been  ready  at  all  times  "to  go  a  mile  to  kick  a  sheep;"  yet  in  every 
age,  from  the  earliest  beginning  of  civilization  to  the  present  day,  sheep  have 
always  held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  sources  of  a  nation's  wealth,  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  sincere  congratula- 
tion to  the  American  people  that  the  subject  of  sheep  husbandry  is  receiving 
such  earnest  and  intelligent  attention.  Some  things  each  generation  must  leam 
for  itself,  and  one  of  them  is  the  fact  that  the  sheep  is  as  necessary  a  com- 
panion for  man  now  as  in  the  more  nomadic  condition  of  the  race,  when  Laban 
kept  his  flocks,  or  the  angels  sang  their  song  of  joy  around  the  shepherd  on  the 
plains  of  Palestine.  So  true  is  this,  that  a  history  of  the  attention  paid  to 
sheep  husbandry  in  any  nation  forms  no  inconsiderable  means  of  judging  of 
that  nation's  progress  in  wealth  and  civilization. 

TUBIR   ANTIQUITY. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  an  authentic  history  of  the  Spanish  merino 
reaches  back  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

The  fine,  rich  fabrics  worn  by  the  Roman  officials  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Ohristian  era,  and  which  found  their  way  to  the  courts  of  most  of  the  nations 
lying  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  were  made  from  the  wool  of 
the  flocks  which  grazed  on  the  plains  of  Truditania,  in  Spain. 

Through  all  the  political  convulsions  which  have  harassed  that  country, 
which  has  given  them  their  name,  through  all  its  conquests  and  reconquests, 
this  race  of  animals  has  sustained  itself.  It  has  suflered  transportation  across 
the  seas,  endured  the  rigors  of  a  cold  country,  stood  the  test  of  acclimation, 
taken  even  firmer  and  deeper  root  in  our  soil  than  it  had  in  the  sunny  plains 
of  its  native  Spain,  and  recently,  through  the  skill  and  energy  of  a  Vermont 
gentleman,  has  proved,  at  the  international  exhibition  at  Hamburg,  that  the 
American  production  of  the  Spanish  merino  stands  at  the  head  of  all  other 
sheep  of  the  world. 
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THB   DEMAND  FOR   THEM. 

The  interest  that  is  now  being  manifested,  and  the  largely  increased  attention 
given  to  sheep  husbandry,  in  a  great  portion  of  oar  country,  has  created  an 
nnprecedentea  demand  for  thorough -bred  Spanish  sheep»  and  prices  have  risen 
with  the  demand,  till  many  call  the  present  awakened  interest  in  the  basiness 
the  "  sheep  mania,"  and  hint  of  the  "  hen  fever "  and  "  morus  multicaulis " 
times,  predicting  that  the  same  fate  awaits  this  entei*prise. 

Ten  dollars  per  head  is  now  paid  for  the  service  of  some  of  the  first-class 
rams  in  Vermont,  and  hundreds  of  applicants  are  refused  even  at  these  terms. 
Some  breeders,  not  over-enthusiastic  men  either,  confidently  believe  that  the 
'time  is  not  very  distant  when  one  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  same 
service.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  this  class  of  stock  that  not  a 
thorough-bred  flock  can  be  found  in  the  State  of  Vermont  which  has  not  been 
reduced  below  the  number  its  owner  has  chosen  to  retain.  It  has  now  become 
a  serious  question  with  many  men  whether  such  a  demand  and  such  prices  can 
continue.  As  to  all  other  branches  of  business,  the  war  has  given  an  increased 
stimulus  to  that  of  sheep  husbandry,  resulting  in  a  temporary  inflation  of  prices ; 
but  when  this  stimulus  has  become  abated,  thorough-bred  stock  will  hold  the 
same  relation  to  all  other  classes  that  it  does  now.  Thirty-five  years  ago  first- 
class  merino  rams  could  be  bought  for  ten  dollars  per  head.  Old  ewes,  "  culls," 
sold  in  the  autumn  for  three  dollars  per  head.  At  this  time  native  sheep  sold 
for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.  As  the  prices  of  the  merinos  gradually 
increased,  till  culls  sold  for  five  dollars  and  an  extra  ram  for  fifteen,  there  were 
a  plenty  of  men  who  said  such  prices  could  not  coiltinue — ^men  buying  sheep 
at  such  figures  must  fail.  The  wise  prophets  of  that  day  held  on  to  their 
native  sheep,  and  in  many  instances  are  holding  on  to  them  still,  contented  to 
clip  4  pounds  of  wool  per  head,  and  to  sell  their  surplus  stock  in  the  autumn 
at  three  and  four  dollars,  while  their  neighbors,  who  went  into  the  ''  ruinous 
speculation"  of  fine-wooled  sheep  twenty-five  years  ago,  now  clip  from  8  to  10 
pounds  of  wool  from  their  ewes,  and  from  15  to  25  pounds  from  their  rams, 
and  sell  all  the  stock  they  will  let  go  from  their  flocks  at  prices  which  would 
severely  tax  the  credulity  of  a  man  not  acquainted  with  the  business.  This 
experience  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  will  form  a  very  reliable  basis  on 
which  to  base  a  calculation  relative  to  the  future. 

The  fact  that  the  Spanish  merino  now  stands  at  the  head  of  all  other  classes 
of  sheep,  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  of  wool,  may  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished beyond  all  question,  and  when  we  consider  how  small  are  their  numbers 
when  compared  with  the  '*  native  flocks "  of  the  country,  all  of  which  must, 
from  year  to  year,  be  improved  by  an  infusion  of  pure-blood,  no  man  need  fear 
that  the  demand  for  this  stock  will  so  far  abate  as  to  constitute  any  discourage- 
ment to  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  the  business  of  sheep- keeping.  When 
dur  civil  war  shall  have  been  finished,  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  all  the  staple 
products  of  the  country  may  be  expected ;  but  so  long  as  our  national  debt 
shall  require  a  high  protective  tariff,  wool  can  never  reach  the  low  figures  to 
which  the  fluctuating  legislation  of  the  country  in  years  past  has  several  times 
sent  it,  and  we  may  safely  predict  that  what  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
English  breeders  of  pure-blooded  cattle  will  be  substantially  enjoyed  by  the 
flock-masters  of  pure- bred  sheep  in  this  country. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  English  breeders  have  been  doing  everything  that 
skill,  energy,  perseverance,  and  unlimited  wealth  could  do  in  perfecting  their 
famous  breeds  of  cattle,  yet  who  has  ever  heard  that  their  stock  was  not  in 
demand,  or  that  the  prices  of  former  years  had  fallen  off?  Prices  have  kept 
abreast  with  their  improvement  from  year  to  year,  till  400  and  600  guineas  is 
no  uncommon  sum  paid  for  a  single  animal. 
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Bat  there  are  other  consideratione  which  maj  strengthen  the  faith  of  the 
wavering  and  encourage  the  hearts  of  the  doabtlns.  When  the  cotton-growing 
States  of  the  sonth  produced  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales  in  a  single 
year,  men  of  foresight  and  sagacity  hesitated  about  making  further  investments 
in  cotton  lands  and  negroes,  through  the  fear  that  the  markets  of  the  world 
could  never  demand  more  of  this  article  than  was  already  produced.  But  from 
that  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  the  country  went  on  producing  till  the 
yield  reached  six  million  bales,  and  yet  the  markets  were  not*  glutted,  and 
cotton-growing  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  industry  in  the 
country.  The  condition  of  cott4)n-growing  in  those  days  when  men  were 
doubtful  of  its  future  was  not  unlike  the  present  condition  of  the  wool-growing 
business.  It  is  just  in  its  infancy,  and  men  need  not  trouble  themselves  with 
forebodings  of  such  times  as  were  experienced  under  the  tariff  of  1841,  which 
sent  fine  wool  down  to  34  cents  per  pound.  But  all  this  might  be  reasonably 
predicted  even  on  the  supposition  that  our  population  would  make  only  a  nomi- 
nal increase  for  a  series  of  years.  But  this  country  is  now  about  entering  on  a 
new  era.  Once  through  with  our  war,  and  a  career  of  greatness  and  expansion 
is  open  to  us  which  w3l  call  into  the  fullest  activity  every  department  of  in- 
dustry. While  we  look  only  to  the  production  of  so  much  wool  as  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  own  people,  we  shall  see  that  the  field 
which  is  open  to  the  American  shepherd  is  a  large  one,  and  not  likely  to  be 
fully  occupied  for  many  long  years. 

In  1860,  there  were  about  23  million  sheep  in  the  United  States,  which 
yielded  in  round  numbers  60  million  pounds  of  wool.  In  the  same  year  we 
consumed  about  four  and  one-half  pounds  of  wool  to  each  individual,  making  a 
total  of  about  120  million  pounds,  or  twice  as  much  as  we  produced.  Let,  then^ 
our  population  remain  stationary,  and  wo  must  double  our  wool  clip  before  we 
can  clothe  ourselves. 

But  among  the  many  lessons  the  present  war  has  taught  us,  not  the  least  is 
this :  the  superior  sanitary  properties  of  woollen  fabrics.  As  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity we  have  begun  to  reduce  this  teaching  to  practice,  and  so  well  satisfied  are 
we  of  the  adaptation  of  woollen  goods  to  the  varying  conditions  of  our  climate, 
that  in  the  future  there  must  be  a  largely  increased  demand  of  the  raw  material 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  rapidly  multiplying  varieties  of  manufactured 
articles.  If  before  the  war  it  required  four  pounds  of  wool  to  clothe  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  country,  the  present  reform  in  dress  fabrics  will  prepare  us  here- 
after to  use  at  least  six  pounds.  This  amount  added  to  what  we  consumed  in 
1860  would  make  about  160  million  pounds,  or  about  three  times  as  much  as 
we  then  produced. 

But  no  man  is  so  short-sighted  as  to  suppose  that  our  population  is  to  remain 
stationary,  or  that  it  is  to  be  augmented  only  by  the  natural  ratio  of  increase. 
From  1850  to  1860  our  rate  of  increase  was  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  for  the  next  thirty  years  our  population  shall  multiply  in  the 
same  ratio,  we  shall  have  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  not 
less  than  75  millions  of  people. 

Admitting,  according  to  the  above  estimate,  that  each  individual  will  consume 
six  pounds,  it  will  then  require  450  million  pounds  of  wool  to  fit  up  our  na- 
tional wardrobe  every  year,  or  about  seven  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the 
clip  of  1860. 

Now,  put  by  the  side  of  these  facts  one  other,  namely,  that  when  a  good 
merino  ram  is  crossed  upon  a  flock  of  common  ewes,  the  pix)geny  will  show  an 
increase  of  ^m  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  pound  per  head;  and  when  we 
remember  to  how  great  ap  extent  the  demands  of  the  market  must  be  supplied 
by  the  "  native"  or  common  sheep  of  the  country,  the  question  of  the  future 
demand  for  thorough- bred  Spanish  merinos  may  be  considered  as  settled  beyond 
a  doubt. 
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Still  there  is  one  other  point  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  connexion 
with  this  matter.  American  wool  can  be  made  to  compete  with  that  of  other 
countries  even  in  their  own  markets.  We  shall  never  be  satisfied  with  simply 
clothing  ourselves.  When  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  west,  the  immense  domain 
of  the  great  northwest,  with  the  magnificent  plains  of  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
and  the  region  stretching  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  down  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  shall  have  become  stocked  with  sheep,  the  United  States  will  take  the 
same  rank  as  a  wool«growing  country  that  she  has  heretofore  held  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton. 

No  field  is  there  wider  or  richer  in  promise  for  the  future  than  what  is  here 
opened  for  the  intelligent  American  shepherd. 

MANAGEMENT  OP  SHEEP  IN  WINTER. 

What  is  said  on  this  subject  will  relate  to  the  care  of  flocks  in  the  latitude 
of  New  England,  or  where  sheep  must  be  fed  at  the  barn  five  or  six  months  in 
the  year. 

As  a  convenient  point  to  begin  the  round  of  the  year,  let  us  start  with  them 
as  they  are  gatherea  about  the  barns  in  the  late  autumn. 

To  insure  successful  wintering  for  a  flock  of  merinos,  these  things  are,  first  of 
all,  indispensable,  namely :  good  skelter y  food  sufficient  in  quantity  and  variety ^ 
running  water,  and  skilful  attendance. 

The  best  shelter  is  a  good  bank  barn,  located  on  a  dry  soil,  facing  the  south, 
and  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  closed  in  on  all  sides  by  windows  and  doors, 
when  desirable. 

The  ground  around  the  barn  should  slope  gradually  from  the  building  in 
every  direction,  to  prevent  the  water  from  the  melting  snow  and  ice  in  the 
spring  from  settling  into  the  ground,  and  making  the  enclosure  damp  and  un- 
wholesome. If  the  soil  is  not  naturally  sufficiently  dry,  let  it  be  thoroughly 
underdrained. 

Such  bams  are  usually  built  with  a  wall  on  the  back  side  and  one-half  of  the 
ends,  like  the  cellar  wall  of  a  house,  but  the  sills  of  the  building  should  be 
placed  high  enough  above  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  to  admit  a  window 
two  feet  wide.  A  barn  60  by  40  feet  should  have  at  least  ten  such  windows. 
They  should  be  hung  upon  hinges,  so  that  they  can  be  opened  and  shut  at 
pleasure.  By  this  arrangement  good  and  sufficient  ventilation  can  at  all  times 
De  secured. 

The  space  in  the  basement  of  such  a  bam  can  be  divided  into  several  separate 
enclosures  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  flock,  and  eac'i  enclosure  should  open  on 
the  front  side  into  a  yard  at  least  twice  as  spacious  a3  the  apartment  under  the 
bam.  Around  these  yards  should  mn  a  substantial  board  fence  five  feet  high, 
and  if  in  a  dog  region,  it  should  be  surmounted  with  a  row  of  pickets.  This 
simple  provision  will  render  it  dog-proof. 

Much  will  be-  gained  by  keeping  only  a  small  number  of  sheep  in  the  same 
enclosure.  If  fifty  sheep  are  to  be  wintered  in  a  given  space,  let  the  space  be 
divided  into  two  pens,  and  twenty-five  put  in  each.  With  the  same  keeping 
they  will  go  through  the  winter  much  better  than  if  allowed  to  run  together. 
In  pleasant  wed,ther  sheep  should  be  allowed  to  ran  in  and  out  at  will,  and  thus 
secure  the  exercise  necessary  to  the  fullest  degree  of  healthfulness. 

When  shut  in  the  fold  at  night  the  windows  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  allow 
the  admission  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air.  This  latter  point  becomes  the 
more  necessary  as  the  spring  approaches,  when  the  still  cold  season  of  mid- 
winter has  passed  and  the  air  becomes  heavy  with  damp  exhalations.  Not 
.  long  since  I  visited  a  sheepfold,  where  the  animals,  a  flock  of  fine  ewes,  seemed 
to  ba  in  a  state  of  semi-torpidity,  so  closely  was  all  the  pure  air  of  heaven  shut 
out,  and  all  the  foul  emanations  of  fermenting  manure  kept  in.  The  best  sheep 
in  the  world  could  not  flourish  in  such  a  condition. 
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Pure  air  is  as  indispensable  to  the  health  of  an  animal  as  to  the  health  of  a 
man,  and  it  will  suffer  proportionablj  when  deprived  of  it. 

WATER. 

Many  men  once  thought  that  sheep  could  live  very  well  without  water,  but 
it  was  when  the  same  men  thought  that  because  thej  had  a  covering  of  wool 
they  could  winter  very  comfortably  on  the  northwest  side  of  a  hay-stack. 

It  is  true  sheep  will  go  through  the  winter  without  water,  but  they  will  do 
very  much  better  with  it,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  should  be  running  water. 

Sheep  will  drink  more  frequently  and  with  far  keener  relish  at  a  trough  where 
the  water  is  constantly  running  in  and  out,  than  at  one  into  which  the  water  is 
pumped. 

The  drainage  pipe  which  carries  off  the  waste  water  should  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  allow  the  trough  to  fill  within  an  inch  of  the  top.  The  trough  should  then 
be  covered  with  a  closely  fitting  cover,  and  through  this,  and  quite  near  the  edge 
to  which  the  sheep  come  to  drink,  two  or  three  oval-shaped  holes  should  be  cut, 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  the  short  diameter  and  five  in  the  long. 

If  the  sheep  are  to  come  up  to  the  side  of  the  trough,  have  the  holes  cut  crossr 
wise  in  the  cover;  if  they  are  to  come  to  the  end,  cut  them  lengthwise.  A  sheep 
will  quickly  learn  to' put  its  nose  through  these  holes  for  the  water,  and  then  the 
wool  about  the  face  and  heavy  folds  of  the  neck  will  be  kept  out  of  the  water, 
and  thereby  the  animal  saved  from  a  vast  amount  of  discomfort  arising  from 
the  wool  about  the  neck  becoming  wet  and  frozen. 

The  more  one  studies  the  habits  of  the  sheep,  the  more  will  the  fact  of  the 
extreme  fastidiousness  of  the  animal  be  impressed  upon  his  mind,  and  the  care- 
ful flock-master  will  soon  learn  that  when  he  reflates  his  care  in  accordance 
with  this  peculiarity  he  will  be  well  compensated  for  all  his  painstaking. 

Not  only  will  sheep  drink  with  better  relish  of  running  than  of  standing 
water,  but  a  little  observation  will  convince  any  one  that  they  will  visit  very 
often  a  trough  arranged  as  already  described,  where  they  are  obliged  to  touch 
only  their  lips  to  the  water,  when  they  would  hold  back  till  driven  by  sharp 
thirst  from  a  trough  where  they  could  only  drink  at  the  discomfort  of  having 
the  wool  about  the  neck  wet  and  frozen  for  hours. 

THEIR  POOD. 

Many  experiments  have  been  instituted  to  determine  the  relative  value  of 
various  kinds  of  food  for  stock.  But  while  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  is  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  in  detail  the  lessons  these  experiments  are 
calculated  to  teach,  there  is  one  fact  which  all  can  understand  and  reduce  to 

Eractice,  namely,  that  sheep  require  a  variety  of  food.  There  can  be  no  question 
ut  what  if  a  part  of  all  the  grasses  and  herbs  which  they  crop  in  the  summer 
could  be  provided  for  winter,  the  health  fulness  of  our  flocks  would  be  much  in- 
creased; but  as  this  is  out  of  the  question,  every  careful  keeper  of  sheep  will  aim 
as  much  as  possible  to  meet  this  demand  of  nature. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  grasses  for  summer  and  winter  feeding,  clover  stands 
at  the  head ;  hence  every  man  should  stock  his  fields  as  frequently  as  possible 
that  he  may  have  a  plentiful  supply  for  his  barns. 

Much  may  be  gained  in  winter  by  changing  from  one  variety  of  feed  to  an- 
other. A  feed  of  well-cured  corn  fodder  or  straw  will  be  relished  three  or  fbui* 
times  a  week.  If  a  given  amount  of  fine  and  coarse  hay  must  be  fed,  let  a 
change  from  one  to  the  other  be  made  every  three  days.  From  the  first  of  De- 
cember to  the  first  of  March  sheep  should  have  as  much  hay  as  they  will  eat, 
with  none  to  waste,  twice  a  day.  During  March  and  April  they  should  be  fed 
three  times  a  day. 
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In  every  apartment  there  should  be  a  salt  box  kept  constantly  supplied  with 
salt  with  which  about  two  ounces  of  sulphur  to  the  quart  has  been  mixed.  This 
simple  provision  will  go  far  towards  preventing  all  the  intestinal  diseases  that 
are  likely  to  attack  sheep  while  being  confined  to  dry  feed. 

Stretches  are  very  seldom  known  when  sheep  have  access  to  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  salt,  and  I  believe  if  they  were  provided  with  sulphur  in  addition  to  the 
salt  the  disease  would  never  make  its  appearance. 

FBBDINO  TURNIPS. 

The  fact  whiph  should  decide  what  use  should  be  made  of  turnips  in  winter 
feeding  is  not  how  many  pounds  of  turnips  are  equal  to  100  pounds  oi  .hay, 
and  what  is  the  relative  cost  of  their  production,  but  it  is  this :  stock  does  better 
with  than  toithout  them ;  therefore  feed  thtm>  Turnips  furnish  much  that  the 
animal  gains  by  direct  contact  with  the  soil  in  summer,  and  which  meets  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  animal  organization  that  dry  food  alone  fails  to  supply.  How 
much  good  a  given  amount  of  turnips  will  do  an  animal  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  the  amount  of  nutriment  the  chemist  may  find  in  them,  but  by  the  notice- 
able fact  that  a  flock  will  thrive  better  on  a  less  amount  of  hay  and  grain  where 
a  daily  ration  of  turnips  is  fed. 

The  amount  to  be  fed  each  man  will  regulate  according  to  circumstances.  A 
bushel  per  day  to  seventy-five  sheep  is  a  fair  allowance,  and  may  be  increased 
to  advantage,  especially  with  breeding  ewes,  as  they  approach  their  yeaning 
time.  Having  been  cut,  they  should  be  put  into  a  trough  and  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  meal  for  the  flock  sprinkled  upon  them,  and  both  will  be  eaten  with 
gi-eater  relish  than  if  fed  alone. 

FEBDIIVO   GRAIN. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  feeding  grain  by  good 
flock  masters.  One  man  feeds  only  a  fair  amount — a  half  bushel  of  mixed 
grains,  as  com,  oats,  and  bran,  in  equal  parts — and  carries  hi^  sheep  through 
the  winter  in  good  condition ;  another  keeps  his  sheep  fit  for  the  shambles  the 
year  round.  The  more  judicious  method  is  to  feed  enough  to  keep  the  sheep  in 
good  thriving  condition.  Other  things  being  equal,  sheep  that  are  only  kept  in 
good  vigor  will  give  better  stock  than  if  kept  over-fat. 

The  same  rule  in  regard  to  variety  should  be  observed  here  as  in  feeding 
bay.  Bran  or  shorts,  if  fed  liberally  to  breeding  ewes  as  yeaning  time  ap- 
proaches, will  promote  a  full  flow  of  milk.  Breeding  ewes  should  also  be  fed 
more  freely  during  and  for  a  few  weeks  succeeding  the  coupling  season,  in  order 
to  give  the  f(Btus  a  good  start. 

REGULARITY  OF   FEEDING. 

When  all  the  foregoing  conditions  have  been  complied  with — warm  shelters 
and  dry  yards,  pure  running  water,  the  sweetest  of  hay,  and  the*  richest  of 
grain — it  is  a  notable  fact  that  some  flocks  of  sheep  never  look  well.  Some  are 
poor  and  feeble,  and  go  drooping  in  an  abject  condition  around  the  fold.  Their 
nvool  starts  off  and  hangs  in  ragged  tag-locks  along  their  sides  and  flanks. 
They  never  come  to  the  newly  filled  crib  with  a  keen  appetite,  but  drag  them- 
selves round  with  evident  reluctance,  and  take  their  food  as  though  eating  was 
a  task.  Much  of  the  cause  for  such  a  state  of  a  flock  will  be  found  in  irregular 
feeding — irregular  in  point  of  time  and  quantity  of  feed. 

Feeding  should  always  be  attended  to  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  hour 
of  the  day,  and  the  same  amount  given  at  each  time,  except  at  such  times  as  it  is 
desirable  to  increase  or  diminish  the  usual  amount,  and  then  such  changes 
ehould  always  be  made  gradually.  During  mid- winter  sheep  should  be  fed  as 
early  as  eight  in  the  morning,  and  never  later  than  four  in  the  afternoon. 
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As  the  time  approaches  for  tnming  tlie  flock  to  pastoret  if  grain  las  been  - 
regularly  fed  during  the  winter,  the  amount  should  be  gradually  lessened,  that 
the  change  may  not  be  too  great  when  they  are  sent  to  the  hills  to  subsist 
themselves. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  notice  many  of  the  minor  matters  which 
must  receive  attention  in  cveiy  well-regulated  flock,  such  as  *' tagging"  and  the 
care  of  lambs.  These  points  are  made  sufficiently  plain  in  works  upon  sheep 
husbandry.  There  is,  however,  one  point  which  seems  to  demand  a  moment's 
attention  in  this  connexion,  namely : 

DOCKING   LAMBS. 

This  operation  should  be  performed  when  the  lambs  are  about  ten  days  old. 
Let  an  attendant  take  the  lamb,  holding  its  feet  firmly  in  his  hands,  and  press 
its  hind-quarters  snugly  up  to  a  smooth  block,  on  the  top  of  which  the  tail  of 
the  lamb  should  be  drawn  out  straight.  The  operator  should  be  provided  with 
a  broad  chisel,  made  quite  dull,  and  only  sharp  enough  to  sever  the  bone  without 
crushing  it.  The  edge  of  the  chisel  should  be  placed  flimly  npon  the  tail,  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  body,  and  the  loose  skin  crowded  up  towards  the 
body  till  the  point  for  amputation  is  reached.  Then,  with  the  chisel  held 
inclining  outward  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  body  of  the  lamb,  a 
single  blow  with  the  mallet  completes  the  operation.  The  bleeding  arteries 
should  be  immediately  seared  by  a  hot  iron,  which  can  easily  be  made  ready 
by  a  small  portable  furnace.  By  this  method  the  usual  loss  of  blood  will  be 
prevented,  and  the  consequent  check  to  the  growth  of  the  lamb  obviated. 
If  lambs  are  docked  when  a  month  or  six  weeks  old,  or  indeed  at  any  age,  and 
allowed  to  bleed  till  the  flow  stops  of  its  own  accord,  it  will  not  unfrequently 
require  two  weeks  for  the  lamb  to  make  up  for  this  vital  drain  upon  his  young 
and  tender  organization.  Cases  of  bleeding  to  death,  or  so  that  death  occurs  as 
a  consequent  in  a  few  days,  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

By  this  method  of  amputation  two  other  advantages  will  be  gained — the  skin 
will  always  readily  cover  the  end  of  the  bone,  and  the  tail  will  be  left  in  a 
desirable  shape. 

THEIR   MANAGBMBNT   IN    SUMMER. 

For  two  weeks  previous  to  sending  the  flock  to  pasture  their  allowance 
of  grain  should  be  gradually  lessened.  When  pastures  are  near  the  barns  the 
sheep  may  be  allowed  to  run  out  for  a  few  hours  a  day  for  several  days  before 
the  final  "turning  out;"  but  if  they  are  to  be  driven  any  distance,  and  where 
they  will  receive  no  shelter,  they  should  not  be  taken  from  the  fold  till  there  is 
grass  enough  in  the  pastures  for  full  and  generous  feeding.  The  practice  which 
is  often  noticeable  of  allowing  sheep  to  run  out  about  the  yards  and  barns  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  bare,  or  the  first  shoots  of  green  grass  are  seen,  does  not 
result  in  any  advantage  to  the  flock. 

The  practice  of  shearing  without  washing,  and  before  sending  away  to  pasture, 
is  now  quite  common  with  the  best  breeders  in  Vermont.  The  entire  flock 
should  be  dipped  in  a  decoction  of  tobacco  immediately  after  shearing,  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  ticks. 

When  once  the  flock  is  "  tamed  off"  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  salt- 
trough  is  as  indispensable  for  the  pasture  in  summer  as  it  is  for  the  fold  in 
winter.  A  quantity  of  tar,  sufficient  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  should 
first  be  put  in,  and  the  salt  sprinkled  upon  this.  In  lapping  the  salt  the  sheep 
will  get  more  or  less  of  the  tar  on  the  nose,  and  this  is  not  only  healthful  for 
the  sheep,  bat  i»  an  excellent  preventive  against  that  inveterate  enemy  of  theirs, 
the  Jif/,    A  few  fresh  furrows,  turned  over  as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks,  from 
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the  middle  of  Jvlj  to  the  middle  of  September,  will  aid  the  sheep  essentially  in 
defending  themselves  against  this  vile  tormentor.  When  attacked  they  will 
instantly  take  refuge  in  the  farrows,  and,  by  placing  their  noses  close  down  to 
the  fresh  soil^  prevent  the  fly  finding  access  to  their  nostrils.  This  simple  means 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  infallible  remedy  against  that  scourge  of  the  sheep- 
fold,  "  grub  in  the  head." 

What  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  necessity  for  changing  food  in  winter 
is  equally  applicable  to  summer  management. 

If  the  pasture  to  which  fifty  sheep  are  allotted  for  their  summer's  fare  can  be 
divided  into  two  lots,  and  the  flock  put  into  each  every  alternate  week,  they 
will  flourish  much  better  than  if  allowed  free  range  of  the  whole.  Fifty  sheep, 
if  unrestrained,  will  travel  over  a  hundred-acre  lot  every  day,  and  each  day  be 
obliged  to  feed  just  where  they  did  the  day  before,  finding  but  little  fresh 
grass;  whereas,  if  they  should  be  confined  to  one-half  the  field  which  is  to 
support  them  for  a  given  number  of  days,  and  then  changed  to  the  other  half, 
they  would  find  a  constant  succession  of  fresh  and  tender  feed. 

Particular  watchfulness  is  needed  if  the  flock  contains  any  ewes  which  are 
expected  to  bring  up  "  adopted  lambs."  .  Such  ewes  are  quite  likely  to  desert 
the  lambs  thus  forced  upon  their  care  and  leave  them  to  "shift  for  themselves." 

As  the  season  for  the  cold  and  rain  storms  of  autumn  approaches,  provision 
should  be  made  for  sheltering  the  flock  from  the  inclement  weather.  A  drenching 
rain  of  two  or  three  days'  continuance  not  only  detracts  from  the  appearance  of 
sheep,  but  is  a  positive  injury  to  them,  and  is  one  of  the  discomforts  which 
should  not  be  visited  upon  them  when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  At  the  time 
of  coupling  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  separating  the  ewes  designed 
for  breeding  into  lots,  according  to  certain  characteristics  or  qualities,  so  that 
those  designed  for  a  particular  ram  can  be  easily  managed.  Those  having 
qualities  which  it  is  desirable  to  remedy  in  their  ofispring  should  be  put  to 
rams  which  possess  the  opposite  qualities  in  a  marked  degree,  and  thus  a 
uniformity  of  size,  form,  and  quality  of  fleece  may  be  secured. 

No  man  who  expects  to  make  any  improvement  in  his  flock  will  allow  a  ram 
to  "run  with  the  ewes."  Six  or  eight  ewes  in  a  day  is  as  many  as  one  ram 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  serve  when  he  has  the  very  best  of  care;  with  a  less 
number  his  chances  for  giving  good  stock  would  be  much  increased. 

Many  men  mistake  in  leaving  their  sheep  out  too  late  in  the  autumn,  as  well 
as  turning  them  out  too  early  in  the  spring.  They  imagine,  when  the  snow 
holds  o£F  till  the  first  of  December,  that  it  they  can  keep  their  flock  in  the  fields 
during  the  greater  part  of  November,  they  have  saved  just  so  much  of  their 
winter's  forage.  This  is  a  mistaken  notion,  and  such  men  too  often  find  that  it 
will  take  all  the  month  of  December  to  make  up  what  was  lost  by  compelling 
their  sheep  to  live  for  two  or  three  weeks  on  the  dead,  frost-bitten  grasses  of  the 
late  autumn. 

Thus  the  circle  of  the  year  has  been  completed  by  giving  some  hints  in 
regard  to  the  general  management  of  merino  sheep.  The  multitude  of  details 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  notice,  and  important  for  new  beginners  in 
sheep-keeping  to  learn,  are  not  admissible  within  the  limits  of  such  an  article; 
neither  is  it  necessary  they  should  be,  since  they  can  be  so  readily  learned  from 
jounials  in  part  or  wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  thi^  great  and  increas- 
ing branch  of  American  industry,  and  from  the  very  interesting  and  thorough 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  two  reports  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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WOOL-GROWING  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


BY  DR.  CHABLBS   J.  KBNWORTHY. 


At  the  first  settlement  of  New  South  Wales  (the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  Australian  continent)  a  few  sheep  were  introduced  from  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  first  effort  proved  successful,  and  in  1805  Mr.  McArthur  imported 
a  limited  number  of  rams  and  ewes  from  the  Royal  Windsor  flock  of  George  III ; 
the  origin  of  that  flock  being  a  number  of  choice  sheep  presented  to  that 
monarch  bj  the  King  of  Spain.  From  the  limited  importation  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Arthur have  arisen  the  choice  flocks  of  Australia,  which  have  rendered  it,  ''par 
excellence,"  the  wool  producing  country  of  the  world. 

CROWN    LEASES. 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  amount  of  cultivable  land  in  Australia,  the 
attention  of  the  earlier  settlers  was  dii-ected  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
To  encourage  this  new  enterprise  the  government  adopted  a  wise  policy — that 
of  leasing,  for  pastoral  purposes,  extensive  areas  of  unsettled  lands.  In  the 
commencement  a  small  rental  per  annum  was  charged  per  square  mile ;  and  as 
sheep  and  cattle  became  more  numerous,  and  a  greater  demand  for  land  arose, 
the  rental  was  gradually  increased.  At  the  present  time  stations  (or  as  more 
generally  termed  "  runs  "  in  Australia)  vary  in  extent  from  20  to  2,000  square 
miles.  In  some  instances  the  rich  wool  princes  purchase  the  leases  of  the 
smaller  holders'  and  thereby  secure  large  pastoral  areas.  In  illustration  I 
shall  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  late  issue  of  the  Pastoral  Times,  respecting  two 
runs  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  : 

"  Mr.  G.  S.  Laing  has  just  bought  1,400  square  miles  of  back  country,  all  in 
one  block,  situated  near  to  the  Upper  Lachlan  river,  and  Mr.  G.  Desailly  has 
800  square  miles  on  the  river  Darling." 

In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  stations  (sheep  or  cattle  runs)  are  held  under  a 
lease  from  the  government  for  a  given  number  of  years,  (subject  to  renewal  by 
the  crown,)  at  an  annual  rental  based  upon  the  number  of  animals  each  run  is 
supposed  to  support  or  "  carry."  The  carrying  capabilities  of  each  run  are 
determined  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  government.  The  estimate,  I 
am  satisfied,  is,  under  all  circumstances,  much  below  the  actual  depasturing 
capabilities  of  each  individual  run.  The  rental  is  arrived  at  by  an  estimate 
placed  upon  the  number  of  sheep  each  square  mile  is  supposed  to  support,  and 
the  number  of  square  miles  in  the  particular  run,  and  a  yearly  tax  of  about 
15  cents  per  sheep  is  laid.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  pastoral  interest  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  I  shall  freely  quote  fi-om  a 
return  recently  laid  before  the  legislative  assembly  of  Victoria,  showing  the 
number  of  runs  in  each  commissioner's  district,  the  number  of  acres  rented 
from  the  crown  by  pastoral  tenants,  the  rent  paid  per  acre,  and  the  amount  of 
income  received  by  the  government  from  this  source  alone. 

Before  quoting  these  statistics  I  must  inform  you  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
best  land  in  the  colony  has  been  alienated  from  the  crown;  some  of  the  wool 
princes  owning  from  30,000  to  80,000  acres  in  individual  blocks.  Australia  is 
divided  into  several  colonies,  or  what  you  would  term  separate  States ;  the 
colony  of  Victoria  having  an  area  of  about  57,000,000  acres.    Of  this  vast 
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area  but  a  small  portion  is  fit  for  cultivation.  Mj  remarks  will  be  entirely 
confined  to  the  colony  of  Victoria>  bat  applicable  to  all  the  Australian  colonies. 
Returns  showing  the  number  of  runs  in  each  of  the  crown  lands  commis- 
sioner's district,  the  number  of  acres  rented  &om  the  crown  by  pastoral  tenants, 
and  the  rent  per  acre,  were  laid  before  the  legislative  assembly. 


Kame  of  district. 


Number 
of  runs. 


Area  in  acres  at 
passingofiand 
act,  1862. 


Sent  per 


Arrarat 

BaUarat 

Beechworth 

Henella 

Castlemaine 

Echaca 

Gepp*8  land,  North 
Gepp*8  land,  South 

Gisbome 

Grant 

Melbourne 

Omeo 

Portland 

Settled  district 

Swan  hill 

Wamambool 

Wimmera,  East — 
Winunera,  West. . . 


30 
79 

104 
66 
49 
37 
50 
55 
41 
38 
26 
89 
61 
97 
98 
59 

148 


703,024 

207,325 

1,488,250 

3,352,;K)1 

1,644,207 

2,291,785 

914,975 

1,123,034 

821,526 

261,854 

809,328 

819,060 

1,382,358 

447,660 

6, 606, 595 

1,247,322 

2,308,468 

5,936,396 


155,275 

12,290 

32,360 

119,035 

58,245 

75,925 

22,015 

16,955 

38,315 

21,216 

10,875 

15,890 

71,385 

10,660 

47,115 

110,590 

104,925 

301,460 


1,156 


31,875,468 


1,115,525 


Abstract  of  return  shannng  the  area  and  rent  of  the  several  runs  in  Victoria, 
as  determined  under  the  provisions  of  the  land  act,  1862,  classed  according 
to  the  rate  paid  per  acre. 


Bate  per  acre. 

Number 
of  runs. 

Area  in  acres 
in  1862. 

Bent  per 

Under  4-  cent .... .... .... 

89 

77 

118 

337 

198 
80 
87 
48 
68 
54 

6,277,340 

2,370,680 

3,604,365 

9,203,617 

4,911,307 

2,334,228 

1,283,836 

918.512 

665,652 

295,868 

(13,010 

18,595 

58,515 

273, 120 

240,315 

162,715 

114,400 

103, 180 

89,450 

.^2   tS() 

Under   1  cent. ..... ...... 

Over    1  cent ...... ........ 

Under  2  cents ....... .... 

Over   2  cents  ............. 

Under  4  cents .......... 

Over  4  cents  ....... .•.••> 

Under  6  cents ....... 

Over  6  cents  ............. 

Under  8  cents 

Over  Scents 

Under  10  cents  

Over  10  cents - 

Under  12  cents.. ..--- 

Over  12  cents    

Under  16  cents 

Over  16  cents  ............. 

1,156 

31,875,468 

1,115,525 

The  preceding  data  establish  the  fact  that  oyer  one-half  of  the  land  in  Vic- 
toria is  held  under  pastoral  licenses,  thereby  utilizing  vast  areas  of  barren  and 
uncultiyable  land.  These  data  are  reliable,  and  establish  the  fact  that  the  runs 
in  Australia  average  over  30  square  miles. 

Independent  of  vast  areas  of  purchased  land,  many  of  the  squatters  own  a 
number  of  leasehold  runs,  both  in  Victoria  and  the  adjoining  colonies.  The 
roiis  of  Victoria  are  much  the  smallest.    As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
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which  Bheep-raisiDg  is  carried  on  in  some  of  the  colonies,  I  shall  briefly  de- 
scribe the  Bogan  river  property,  which  was  advertised  for  sale  when  I  left 
Australia : 

''  200,  573  sheep,  with  a  large  number  of  lambs  given  in. 
7,  000  cattle,  with  calves  under  6  months  given  in. 
150  useful  station  horses. 

"LAND. 

"  The  stations  are  situated  on  the  Darling,  Warrego,  and  Hittabnrra  rivers. 
Fifty  of  the  licensed  runs  are  in  New  South  Wales,  and  eight  in  Queensland—- 
all  contiguous,  and  comprising  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  2,000,000  acres. 
In  addition  to  these,  2,000,000  acres  have  been  tendered  for,  and  all  require- 
ments of  the  act  complied  with,  necessary  to  insure  the  acceptance  of  the 
tenders. 

'*  The  water  frontages  of  the  present  licensed  runs  (measured  in  straight  lines) 
may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

MQes. 

To  the  river  Darling 98 

To  the  TalawalkuB,  say  two  frontages  of  50  miles  each 100 

To  the  west  side  of  river  Warrego 60 

To  the  east  side  of  river  Warrego 80 

To  the  west  side  of  river  Hittaburra 55 

To  the  east  side  of  river  Hittaburra 50 

"Total 443 


"The  grazing  capability  of  the  licensed  runs  is  estimated  at  400,000  sheep." 

The  price  at  which  this  property  was  placed  in  the  market  was  $900,000. 

The  introduction  of  pastoral  leases  into  Australia  has  converted  the  almost 
barren  wastes  of  the  Papuan  into  homes  for  civilized  men,  and  the  feeding- 
grounds  of  numberless  flocks.  Independent  of  the  yearly  amount  received  by 
the  treasury  annually  for  pastoral  rents,  thousands  are  furnished  with  employ- 
ment, various  trades  and  commerce  are  taxed  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  calling ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  barren  Australia  is  made  to 
contribute  to  the  wealth,  comfort,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  many  lands. 

From  what  I  have  seen  in  Australia  I  am  convinced  that  the  waste  lands  of 
the  south  could  be  utilized  if  the  government  could  be  induced  to  adopt  a  liberal 
policy,  and  lease  the  same  for  pasture  purposes.  To  engage  successfully  in 
sheep-husbandry  on  poor  land,  such  as  the  most  inferior  to  be  found  in  the 
soutn,  requires  that  those  engaging  therein  should  have  complete  control  over 
areas  ef  sufficient  extent.  Such  advantages  could  only  be  secured  by  a  lease, 
or  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  at  a  reasonable  price  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
land. 

THE   HOME  STATION. 

As  before  remarked,  squatters  have  purchased  large  areas  of  land  from  the 
government  for  pastoral  purposes.  This  land  was.  sold  at  public  auction,  and 
varied  in  price  from  $5  to  $50  per  acre.  When  purchased,  the  owners  generally 
enclose  their  land  with  a  sheep-proof  fence.  If  the  fence  is  constructed  of 
brush  the  cost  is  about  $200 ;  if  of  posts,  one  top  rail  and  from  four  to  six 
wires,  about  $500  per  mile.  The  enclosure  is  afterwards  divided  into  paddocks, 
varying  from  1,000  to  5,000  acres.  By  fencing  in  the  land,  shepherds  and  hut- 
keepers  are,  to  a  great  extent,  dispensed  with,  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
wool  reduced,  as  well  as  the  ^antity  increased,  and  the  staple  improved. 
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Upon  runs  leased  from  the  government,  each  squatter  has  his  home  station, 
located  upon  a  pre-emption  section  of  640  acres  of  purchased  land — the  govern- 
ment awarding  the  squatter  the  privilege  of  purchasing  that  area  at  the  mini- 
mum price  of  $5  per  acre.  Upon  the  pre-emption  section  n  located  the  squat- 
ter's residence,  wool-shed,  overseer's  house,  and  the  necessary  buildiifgs  for 
eroployds  and  for  carrying  on  the  business.  In  the  thinly  settled  districts 
many  of  the  buildings  are  of  a  very  primitive  description,  being  built  of  "  wattle 
and  daub,"  or  split  slabs,  averaging  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  eight  inches 
in  width.  The  wool-shed  is  usually  a  large  building,  averaging  40  by  100  feet. 
The  frarme,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  constructed  of  poles  and  saplings,  the 
roof  and  sides  being  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  "stringy  bark  tree" — the 
eucalyptus  gigantea.  Near  cities,  where  labor  and  building  materials  are  cheap, 
the  erections,  in  some  cases,  are  of  better  materials  and  construction. 

WATTLE  AND  DAUB  BUILDINGS. 

I  have  referred  to  buildings  constructed  of  wattle  and  daub,  and  as  a  de- 
scription of  their  mode  of  construction  might  prove  serviceable  to  settlers  in  dis- 
tricts where  stone  and  timber  are  deficient,  (as  on  the  prairies  of  the  southwest,) 
I  shall  briefly  describe  their  construction.  In  the  first  place  a  skeleton  frame 
is  constructed  of  saplings  and  poles.  The  sills  and  plates  are  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  auger-holes  are  bored  through  them  at  distances  of 
about  one  foot  In  the  auger-holes  are  fitted  poles  varying  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  height  of  the  walls.  Slender  brushwood  is  ob- 
tained and  woven  in  and  out  between  the  studs  ;  after  which  the  inside  and  out- 
side are  plastered  wtth  mud.  If  lime  is  obtainable,  the  walls  receive  several 
coats  of  whitewash.  The  roof  is  usually  composed  of  split  palings  about  five  feet 
long,  and  eight  inches  wide,  or  of  the  bark  of  the  "  stringy  bark  tree.*'  In  most 
cases  the  roof  projects  two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  walls,  protecting  them  from 
the  weather.  A  building  of  this  character  is  durable  and  comfortable,  and  where 
the  materials  are  easily  obtainable  it  can  be  erected  cheaply  and  expeditiously. 

HUT-KEEPERS  AND  SHEPHERDS. 

Situated  at  different  points  upon  the  station,  say  six  to  ten  miles  apart,  are 
buts  for  the  accommodation  of  hut-keepers  and  shepherds.  These  buildings  are 
of  rude  construction,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  are  aoout  twelve  by  sixteen  feet ; 
with  one  fireplace,  one  door,  and  occasionally  one  window.  These  buildings 
furnish  accommodation  for  one  hut-keeper  and  one  or  two  shepherds.  Each 
shepherd  has  charge  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  sheep;  and  to  assist  him  in  taking 
care  of  his  flock,  he  is  provided  with  several  colley  dogs.  At  night  the  sheep 
are  driven  into  asheep-proof  enclosure  constructed  of  hurdles,  where  they  are 
kept  until  morning.  Very  early  in  the  morning  they  are  driven  out  to  pasture, 
l^iglit  and  morning  they  are  counted  by  the  hut-keeper  and  shepherd,  which  pre- 
caution compels  the  latter  to  exercise  due  care  over  his  charge.  As  soon  as  re- 
moved from  the  enclosure,  the  shepherd  starts  with  his  flock,  and  allows  them 
to  travel  and  feed  in  a  given  direction  until  about  mid-day,  when  they  are  turned 
homeward.  By  this  arrangement  the  sheep  travel  from  four  to  eight  miles 
daily.  By  taking  a  different  direction  each  day,  a  change  of  pasture  is  secured. 
Thus  in  the  poorer  portions  of  the  colony  from  20  to  40  square  miles  are  appro- 
priated to  the  pasturage  of  a  single  flock.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  sheep 
owned  by  one  squatter,  the  character  and  habits  of  the  shepherds  and  hnt- 
keepers,  the  sheep  do  not  receive  the  care  and  attention  they  so  justly  deserve. 
I  am  prepaid  to  admit  that  on  some  stations  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  the 
flocks,  but  these  stations  form  the  exception.  It  is  sad  to  witness  the  extent  to 
which  foot-rot  and  scab  prevail  on  some  of  the  runs.    On  some  stations  the  hur- 
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dies  occnpj  the  same  site  for  years  ;  and  I  can  assure  yon  that  I  have  seen  the 
ground  covered  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  with  the  excrement  of  these  animals. 
Upon  such  a  bed  they  are  huddled  together  night  by  night  and  year  by  year. 
Sheep  are  so  plentiful  in  Audtralia,  and  the  merinos  are  so  hardy  that  they  are 
subjected  to  treatment  which  would  astonish  an  American  wool-grower.  Never- 
theless they  increase  and  prove  remunerative. 

In  outlying  districts,  wnere  sheep  are  liable  to  suffer  from  native  dogs,  (the 
Australian  wolf,)  they  are  guarded  during  the  night  by  the  hut-keeper  or  shep- 
herd, who  sleeps  in  a  movable  watch-box  placed  near  the  enclosure. 

PASTURAGB. 

The  quality  of  the  land  or  the  poorness  of  the  pasture  does  not  prevent  the 
successful  production  of  wool ;  for  wherever  there  is  anvthing  to  eat,  sheep  live, 
increase,  and  produce  the  useful  staple.  Localities  without  water,  and  little  or 
no  herbage  during  the  sunder,  are  utilized  during  the  winter  months.  The 
only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  using  every  acre  in  Australia  for  pastoral  purposes 
is  the  existence  of  large  patches  of  dense  and  impenetrable  scrub,  aad  localities 
densely  covered  with  creep<»rs  and  tangled  undergrowth.  Where  the  timber  and 
undergrowth  is  so  thick  that  sheep  cannot  obtain  sufficient  pasturage,  horses  and 
cattle  are  raised.  In  some  portions  of  Australia,  as  between  Melbourne  and 
Portland,  vast  treeless  plains  or  prairies  exist,  some  of  them  but  a  few  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  These  localities  were  stocked  with  sheep  during  the 
earlier  days  of  the  colony ;  but  as  the  elevated  interior  became  settled  they  were 
to  a  great  extent  deserted. 

This  change  was  brought  about  by  the  commonly  entertained  opinion  that 
sheep  require  an  elevated  and  hilly  country. 

Sad  experience  taught  the  owners  of  runs  on  the  low-lying  plains  that  they 
had  committed  an  error,  and  they  gladly  returned  with  their  flocks.  At  present 
these  low,  open,  and  treeless  plains  are  densely  stocked  with  fine-bred  and 
healthy  sheep.  As  an  instance  of  the  quality  of  the  wool  produced  I  need  but 
refer  to  the  position  attained  by  the  wool  of  J.  L.  Currie,  esq.,  at  the  two  great 
exhibitions  held  in  London,  and  the  great  demand  which  exists  in  Australia  for 
his  rams  for  stock  purposes.  In  forming  an  opinion  of  Australian  wool,  due  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  it  is  raised  upon  natural  pastures ;  that 
the  sheep  receive  no  artificial  food  ;  and  that  the  animals  are  never  sheltered. 

With  regard  to  the  pasture  in  Australia,  I  can  only  say  that  in  a  few  favored 
localities  surrounding  extinct  volcanoes  it  is  good,  the  natural  grasses  being  fine 
and  succulent.  As  an  instance  of  one  station  favored  in  this  respect  I  may  cite 
Ercildoun,  the  residence  of  the  Messrs.  Learmonth.  As  a  general  rule,  the  feed 
during  the  winter  and  a  portion  of  the  spring  months  is  plentiful ;  but  as  soon 
as  summer  sets  in  with  its  hot  winds  the  grass  dries  up  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
sheep  arc  compelled  to  subsist  for  weeks  and  months  on  the  remains  of  the  parched- 
up  annual  and  perennial  grasses.  The  three  main  grasses  of  Victoria  furnishing 
sheep  with  feed  a.e  annuals.  I  have  secured  seed  of  them  and  shall  send 
samples  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  for  experiment.  If 
they  could  be  introduced  into  the  southern  States  I  am  convinced  they  would 
prove  beneficial. 

I  have  not  visited  the  extensive  sheep  region  of  the  river  Murray,  but  have 
obtained  many  facts  from  intelligent  gentlemen  engaged  in  sheep-raising  in  that 
district.  During  the  winter  season  the  Murray  river  overflows  the  adjoining 
flats ;  and,  after  the  river  falls,  a  gross  and  luxuriant  vegetation  springs  up  on 
the  bottoms.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  hot  winds  set  in,  this  ephemeral  veg^ 
tation  withers,  and  is  trampled  to  dust  by  the  sheep.  I  have  been  assured  by 
several  extensive  and  reliable  squatters  that  when  food  becomes  scarce  the  sheep 
will  visit  these  flats  and  lick  up  the  fine  vegetable  matter 
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Facts  from  wool-orowbbs.  . 

The  following  letters  afford  valuable  information  upon  important  practical 
points.  The  Messrs.  Learmontb  aro  the  most  eminent  breeoers  in  Victoria. 
That  of  Mr.  Thomas  Learmonth  refers  merely  to  the  sheep  npon  his  home 
station. 

Ercildoun,  nbar  BallaraTi  September  7,  1864. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  joors  of  the  22d  ultimo, 
which  r  have  delayed  answering  till  I  was  able  to  procure  information  regard- 
ingthe  queries  jou  put  to  me  about  sheep-raising  in  this  district. 

Taking  jour  queries  as  you  note  them  down,  I  wiU  give  jou  my  answers  as 
shortly  as  I  can; 

1st.  Number  of  sheep  kept  in  a  flock  t 

Answer.  In  this  district,  sheep  are  now  rarely  shepherded;  that  is,  followed 
by  a  shepherd  and  dog  during  the  day,  and  folded  at  night.  Since  the  wild 
dogs  have  been  exterminated  and  most  of  the  country  passed  from  the  crown 
into  private  hands,  sheep-runs  have  been  fenced  in,^  and  the  sheep  run  at  large 
day  and  night  in  paddocks — fields.  In  the  poorer  parts  paddocks  of  10,000  to 
12,000  acres  in  extent  are  met  with,  and  in  uiese  7,000  sheep  run  at  large.  In 
this  neighborhood,  the  pasture  being  finer,  paddocks  are  seldom  larger  than 
3,000  acres;  and  for  myself  I  prefer  tbat  they  should  not  be  more  than  1,000 
acres,  which  will  feed  1,500  to  2,000  sheep.  One  shepherd,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, can  take  care  of  two  or  three  such  paddocks.  On  the  old  system  of 
shepherding,  one  man  could  take  care  of  1,500  sheep  or  more,  according  as  the 
country  was  wooded  or  open.  Two  flocks,  feeding  in  opposite  directions,  were 
sometimes  kept  at  one  out-station. 

2d.  The  distance  that  sheep  travel  during  the  day,  when  in  their  usual  feed- 
ing ground? 

AxkBwet,  A  flock  can  easily  feed  two  miles  before  noon  and  the  same  distance 
back  again  in  the  afternoon. 

3d.  Kind  and  number  of  dogs  kept  with  each  flock  ? 

Answer.  The  ordinary  English  or  Scotch  sheep  dog.    I  never  allow  but  one. 

4th.  Wages  to  shepherds? 

Answer.  From  $150  to  $200  per  annum. 

5th.  Wages  paid  to  hut-keepers  ? 

Answer.  From  $125  to  $150,  with  rations  in  each  case. 

6th.  Cost  of  rations  ? 

Answer.  About  $75  per  year  per  man. 

7th.  Time  and  mode  of  sheluring? 

Answer.  In  this  district  sheep  shearing  commences  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober and  lasts  for  six  weeks  or  two  months;  shearers  get  $3  50  per  100,  with 
rations,  and  average  about  50  sheep  per  man  per  day,  though  some  good 
hands  can  shear  100  per  day.  The  soeep  are  not  laid  on  a  stool  with  their 
legs  tied,  as  is  in  some  places  the  custom,  but  are  merely  held  between  the 
workman's  legs  during  the  operation — which,  to  state  the  truth,  is  generally 
roughly  performed  in  Australia. 

8th.  Price  of  wool  ? 

Answer.  The  average  price  for  last  year's  clip  was  probably  two  shillings 
(50  cents)  per  pound;  some  of  the  Ercildoun  wool  brought  three  shillings  and 
fourpence,  about  82  cents,  per  pound. 

9th.  The  average  product  of  wool,  washed  and  unwashed  t 

Answer.  This,  of  course,  varies  much.  Probably  the  average  may  be,  in  this 
district,  2}  pounds  for  the  former,  and  4  pounds  for  the  latter.  The  sheep  on 
this  property  averaged  as  follows  last  season : 

12,155  old  sheep  dipped,  39,394  pounds,  averaged  3  pounds  3  J  ounces  per  sheep 
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6,924  BIX  monthfi  old  lambs,  12,306  poundsi  averaged  1  pound  12|  ounces 
per  sheep. 

163  inferior  rams,  1,146  pounds,  in  grease,  7  pounds. 

The  wool  brought  in  London  d£6,537  lis.  6^.,  (about  $32,000,)  or  six  shil- 
lings and  nine  pence  half-penny  (about  SI  62)  per  sheep.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  whole  clip  averaged  about  sixty  cents  per  pound.  During  the  year  Mr. 
Learmonth  sold  900  rams  for  breeding  purposes,  which  brought  him  in  about 
$30,000.  The  yield,  per  head,  seems  small,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  yearly  sale  of  all  the  rams  he  can  spare,  and  the  fact  that  his  sheep  are  all 
thoroughly  washed  in  warm  water  and  then  spouted,  tend  to  reduce  the  clip 
per  head. 

10th.  Time  of  coupling  ewes  and  ramst 

Answer.  In  this  district  generally  during  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember, as  the  early  autumn  lambs  dropped  in  March  and  April  are  always 
the  best. 

11th.  How  done? 

Answer.  One  ram  is  allowed  to  sixty  or  seventy  ewes,  and  that  number  being 
put  into  the  ewe  flocks,  no  further  trouble  is  taken. 

12th.  Treatment  of  ewes  during  gestation  } 

Answer.  No  particular  treatment.    They  are  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 

13th.  When  are  lambs  weaned  ? 

Answer.  In  September  or  October,  when  they  are  about  six  months  old. 

14th.  How  treated  then  and  subsequently  ? 

Answer.  At  the  time  of  weaning  there  is  plenty  of  spring  grass ;  so  that  no- 
thing more  is  done  than  to  turn  them  into  a  good  peuldock. 

15th.  The  origin  of  your  flocks  ? 

Answer.  They  were  imported  into  Tasmania  in  the  year  1830,  from  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony's  flock.  (Since  their  importation  they  have  been  crossed  with 
the  descendants  of  the  royal  Windsor  flock ;  at  least  so  I  have  been  credibly 
informed.) 

16tb.  The  effect  of  the  climate  of  the  interior  upon  the  wool? 

Answer.  The  wool  gets  shorter  and  lighter  in  the  country  north  of  the  Mur- 
ray river ;  the  weight  being,  perhaps,  25  per  cent,  less  than  it  is  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  it  retains  its  fineness. 

17th.  The  highest  average  attained  by  the  thermometer  in  the  north? 

Answer.  I  have  no  means  at  hand  to  enable  me  to  answer  this  query.  It 
often  stands  atll0toll3in  the  shade  in  the  summer. 

18th.  The  average  price  obtained  for  your  wool? 

Answer.  About  62  cents  per  pound,  including  pieces  and  locks. 

19th.  The  number  of  sheep  in  your  flocks? 

Answer.  On  this  property  we  shear  this  season  about  31,000  sheep. 

20th.  The  number  of  rams  sold  during  1863  ? 

Answer.  We  sold  about  700. 

21st.  Average  price  of  rams  in  1863? 

Answer.  Over  $35  00  per  head. 

In  answering  these  queries,  if  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  explicit  I  shall  be 
glad  to  afford  vou  any  information  you  may  wish  for. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

THOMAS  LEARMONTH. 

Dr.  0.  J.  Kbnworthy,  Bailarat,  Victoria. 


In  a  note  appended  to  Mr.  Learmonth's  letter  I  have  referred  to  his  mode  of 
washing.  In  compliance  with  his  request,  I  inspected  the  whole  process,  and 
will  hereafter  attempt  to  describe  it.  As  far  as  my  reading  or  observation  has 
extended,  it  is  the  perfection  of  sheep-washing.    The  next  letter  I  shall  copy 
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18  one  from  J.  Glough»  esq.,  one  of  the  largest  wool  brokers  and  auetioneers  in 
the  Anstralias.  He  annoallj  sells  at  auction  thousands  of  imported  sheep; 
this  bein^  the  fact,  and  as  he  mainlj  draws  his  views  from  those  who  purchase 
at  his  sates,  he,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  in  favor  of  imported  sheep,  and  advo- 
cates their  use  and  introduction. 

Glough*s  Wool  Warehouses, 

Melbourne,  August  22,  1864. 

Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  I  have  allowed  jour  letter  of  the  6tii  instant  to 
remain  so  long  unanswered,  and  beg  that  you  will  not  attribute  the  delay  to 
an  indisposition  to  comply  with  your  request,  which  I  assure  you  affords  me 
great  pleasure.  I  will  at  once  proceed,  to  the  best  of  my  abiuty,  to  answer 
your  several  questions  in  the  order  in  which  thev  are  put  to  me. 

Ist.  Name  and  address  of  some  of  the  larger  flock-masters  ? 

Answer.  This  information  you  will  find  in  the  accompanying  list,  marked  A. 

2d.  The  breed  of  sheep  raised  by  them] 

Answer.  They  are  principally  merino,  although  in  some  instances  they  are 
crossed  with  the  Leicesters,  Ootswolds,  and  Southdowns,  according  to  the  re- 
spective fancies  of  the  breeders. 

3d.  Average  number  of  sheep  kept  in  one  flock  t 

Answer.  From  2,000  to  3,000  head. 

4th.  Average  yield  of  wool? 

Answer.  About  5  pounds  per  sheep,  greasy,  and  2^  pounds  washed. 

6th.  Average  price  of  wool? 

Answer.  The  average  price  for  Australian  wool,  in  this  market,  I  should 
quote  at  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  (about  30  cents)  to  two  shillings  and 
twopence  (about  50  cents)  for  washed  wool ;  of  course,  t)iere  are  exceptional 
prices  outside  of  these  quotations,  both  higher  and  lower. 

6th.  What  blood  preferred  in  rams  ? 
.  Answer.  Amongst  the  choice  flocks  of  the  colony,  the  Steiger  blood  has  been 
most  highly  appreciated ;  but  both  the  Negretti  and  Bambouillet  blood  have 
been  more  recently  introduced.  It  is  almost  too  soon,  however,  to  determine 
from  their  results  whether  they  are  likely  to  turn  out  as  well  as  the  Steiger 
blood.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  recently  imported  American  sheep 
of  Mr.  Campbell;  although  the  prices  which  they  iNealize  show  that  they  were 
highly  thought  of  by  our  wool-growerSy  from  their  general  appearance  and 
character. 

7th.  Shepherds'  wages,  rations,  &c.? 

Answer.  Shepherds'  wages  range  in  this  country  from  <9e40  ($200)  to  <s860 
(250,)  and  'that  of  hut-keepers  perhaps  a  trifle  lower. 

8th.  Rations  for  the  same  ? 

Answer.  The  cost  of  rations  for  shepherds  and  hut-keepers  is  generally 
reckoned  to  come  to  about  as  much  as  10  bhillings  ($2  50)  per  head  per  week. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  we  held  an  auction  sale  of  pure  bred  imported 
rams  and  ewes  last  week,  which  extended  over  three  days,  and  a  large  number 
of  sheep  passed  the  hammer,  at  such  prices,  however,  as  must  be  very  dis- 
couraging to  importers ;  many  of  the  fine  sheep  having  changed  hands  at  such 
a  figure  as  scarcely  covers  freight  and  charges. 

1  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  communicate  any  information  in  my  possession, 
or  in  any  way  assist  you  in  obtaining  information.  ^  In  conclusion^  I  have  the 
honor  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J,  olouqh;. 

0harle8  J.  Kbnworthv,  M.  D., 

Sedastopol,  near  Ballarat,  # 
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I  addrensed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sargent,  a  squatter  at  Mount  Eyre,  Sturtland  ! 

north  of  Adelaide,  the  moat  barren,  waterless,  and  arid  portion  of  South  Aos-  j 

ttalia,'  and  I  shall  brieflj  quote  his  replies  to  my  queries :  I 

Ist.  Number  of  square  miles  in  run  t 

Answer.  120. 

2d.  Character  of  the  country?  i 

Answer.  Very  rugged  and  stony.  ' 

3d.  Character  of  die  grass,  if  any  t 

Answer.  None  of  any  consequence,  except  about  the  banks  of  creeka,  and 
that  long,  rough  and  wiry.  . 

4th.  Upon  what  description  of  herbage  do  the  sheep  subsist  t  I 

Answer.  Upon  salt  bush.  f 

5th.  The  amount  and  description  of  water? 

Answer.  Very  scarce  and  very  brackish. 

6th.  The  number  of  sheep  kept  by  you  t 

Answer.  About  8,000. 

7th.  About  the  yield  of  wool  per  head  ? 

Answer.  About  four  pounds. 

8th.  Do  sheep  thrive  and  keep  fat  upon  salt  busht 

Answer.  Tes,  and  keep  very  fat. 

9th.  The  description  of  wool  produced? 

Answer.  Very  good,  but  not  quite  equal  to  the  fleeces  on  rich  soiL 

10th.  About  the  length  of  the  dry  season? 

Answer.  Nine  months. 

11.  Does  rain  ever  fall  during  the  diy  season? 

Answer.  No. 

12th.  Bange  of  thermometer  during  summer  ? 

Answer.  Have  kept  no  record,  but  enclose  report  of  colonial  astronomer  of 
range  of  thermometer  at  Adelaide  during  the  hot  months :  "  The  hottest  months 
in  the  year  are  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  about  Adelaide  exceeds  100  degrees  for  several  days  together«  at 
times  rising  as  high  as  115  degrees." 

WAGES  OP  ATTENDANTS. 

In  the  management  of  sheep  in  Australia,  as  a  general  rule,  everything  is 
done  in  the  most  primitive  manner.  In  a  majority  of  instances  those  who  hire 
iJiemselves  as  shepherds  and  hut-keepers  are  the  most  intemperate  and  worthless 
portion  of  the  population.  They  are  a  class  by  themselves,  and  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  I  cannot  compare  them  to  any  class  in  the  Unite^  States. 
I  have  leferred  to  hut-keepers,  and  as  the  character  and  duties  of  thif  particular 
class  are  not  familiar  to  our  people,  I  shall  attempt  an  explanation.  He  who 
hires  himself  for  this  position  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  a  remarkably  lazy 
man.  His  duties  are  to  receive  and  oook  the  rations  for  himself  and  the  shep- 
herd ;  to  prevent  the  hut  from  running  away  during  the  daytime ;  and  to  count 
out  the  sheep  in  the  morning.  For  dif<charging  these  onerous  and  laborious 
duties  he  receives  nearly  as  large  wages  as  an  industrious  farm  hand  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Learmonth's  estimate  of  wages  and  rations  is,  as  a  general  rule,  too  low, 
and  evidently  based  upon  what  is  oustomary  in  the  thickly  settled  districts. 
Taking  the  colony  as  a  whole,  I  believe  that  Mr.  dough's  statements  are  nearer 
the  truth.  From  my  own  observations,  I  should  say  that  the  following  is  a  fair 
estimate  of  keeping  a  flock  of  2,000  sheep  for  one  year: 
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Government  tax. .,£30 $150  00 

One  shepherd 40. 200  00 

One  hut-keeper. .    30 150  00 

Bationa 40 200  00 

Shearing,  at  $3  60  per  100 ^ 70  00 

770  00 


In  the  north  it  would  cost  much  less  to  keep  a  flock  one  jear,  for  wages  and 
provisions  are  cheaper.  In  Australia  the  hut-keepers  seldom,  if  ever,  attempt 
to  raise  vegetables,  animals,  or  fowls.  In  the  south  or  west,  if  a  hat-keeper 
was  employed,  he  could  raise  pork,  com,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  sufficient  to 
Bupplv  nimself  and  shepherd.  With  assistance  at  planting  time  and  at  the 
period  of  gathering  crops,  the  hut-keeper  would  be  enabled  to  supply  his 
employer  with  a  surplus  for  market. 

From  information  obtained,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  services  of  a  first-dass 
Scotch  shepherd  and  his  wife  could  be  obtained  for  from  $250  to  $300  per 
annum,  if  allowed  pasturage  for  a  cow  and  the  privilege  of  cultivating  a  small 
garden.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Chinese  in  Australia,  I  am  convinced 
Uiey  would  make  valuable  shepherds  and  hut-keepers,  if  they  could  be  intro- 
duced from  Singapore  or  Hong-Kong.  Their  wages  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  $80  per  annum.  Their  rations  would  cost  but  little,  for  a  Chinaman 
wanta  but  little  meat,  and  can  live  upon  rice. 

DI8BA8BS. 

The  main  diseases  of  the  colony  are  foot-rot  and  scab,  both  of  which  prevail 
to  an  alarming  extent.  In  travelling  through  Australia  it  is  really  distressing 
to  see  the  number  of  crippled  sheep  feeding  in  the  greatest  agony.  Owing  to 
the  moist  condition  of  the  soil  during  the  winter  months,  the  number  of  sheep 
kept  in  one  flock,  and  the  little  attention  paid  to  them,  the  disease  must  of 
necessity  be  prevalent.  The  remedies  for  foot-rot  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  need  not  refer  to  them. 

So  prevalent  is  scab  in  Victoria  that  the  government  has  appointed  comnus- 
sioners  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  flocks ;  and  the  legislators  of  the  adjoining 
colony  of  Queensland  have  such  a  horror  of  the  scabby  sheep  of  Victoria,  that 
they  nave  passed  a  stringent  act  preventing  the  introduction  of  Victorian  sheep 
into  that  colony.  Remedial  measures,  when  adopted  for  the  cure  of  scab,  are 
generally  trusted  to  careless  and  ignorant  shepherds.  I  shall  refer  to  but  one 
instance  of  many  which  have  come  under  my  notice.  Mr.  M.  had  a  flock  of 
1,000  sheep,  which  came  in  contact  with  a  scabby  flock  belonging  to  a  neighbor ; 
the  sheep  oecame  affected,  and  to  effect  a  cure  a  bath  of  arsenic  was  prepared. 
The  thermometer  stood  over  100°  in  the  shade ;  the  sheep  were  driven  seven 
mOea  over  a  dusty  road  without  water.  Upon  arrival  at  the  home  station  they 
were  driven  through  the  narrow  tank  containiuff  the  arsenical  solution ;  being 
thirsty,  and  the  shepherds  neglectful,  they  drank  of  the  bath;  the  result  was 
that  700  out  of  the  1,000  died  from  arsenical  poisoning. 

Various  remedies,  including  several  patented  nostrums,  are  used  for  the  cure 
of  scab;  but  I  am  convinced  that  sulphur  and  tobacco  will  cure  the  disease, 
and  am  happy  to  state  that  these  remedies  are  entirely  depended  upon  by  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  sauatters  of  the  colony.  I  shall  quote  mely  m>m  an 
tttide  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw  respecting  scab.  His  statement  is 
valuable,  for  he  is  unquestionably  the  best  authority  in  Australia : 

**  The  diseases  chiefly  affecting  sheep  in  these  colonies  are  catarrh,  scab,  and 
foot-rot.  The  last  named  is  a  local  disease,  peculiar  to  certain  districts  having 
a  particularly  rich,  soft  soil ;  a  flock  of  sheep,  however  badly  affected,  will,  m 
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a  short  time,  recoyer  without  any  dressing  if  removed  to  a  light  sandy  or  dry 
stony  ran. 

**  The  scah  is  a  very  contagions  disease,  and  when  it  once  appears,  if  not 
speedily  and  properly  dealt  with,  very  rapidly  spreads  through  a  whole  flock, 
and  even  a  whole  district.  Although  it  affects  no  vital  part,  but  merely  the 
skin,  yet  it  has  been  a  severe  scourge  at  various  times  in  many  parts  of  these 
colonics.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  great  expense,  as  well  as  immense  loss  of 
stock  from  death  and  stoppage  i^om  increase.  This  loss,  in  most  instances, 
may  be  attributed  not  to  the  disease  so  much  as  the  improper  ingredients  used 
for  its  cure,  viz.,  mineral  poisons  of  various  kinds,  far  more  effectual  in  killing 
the  animals  than  in  curing  the  disease.  The  chief  of  these  poisons  is  arsenic — 
a  word  that  has  become  quite  obnoxious  to  me  on  account  of  the  awful  havoc  it 
has  made  in  flocks  in  Victoria.  The  extensive  and  almost  universal  use  of  this 
obnoxious  and  destructive  poison  has  in  fact  been  the  cause  of  the  most  serious 
loss  of  stock  that  has  taken  place  in  that  colony  in  connexion  with  scab.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  sheep  have  been  killed  through  arsenic  without  the 
desired  cure  of  the  disease  being  effected.  In  those  that  survived  it  might  have 
been  checked,  and  apparently  for  a  time  destroyed,  but  in  time  it  appeared 
again  as  had  as  ever.  This-^a  simple  disease  of  the  skin,  destructive,  indeed, 
to  the  growth  of  wool,  but  comparatively  harmless  as  regards  the  mortality  of 
the  animal — has  been  made  a  most  serious  one  by  the  use  of  poisonous  drugs ; 
and  in  many  instances  the  supposed  remedy  has  been  a  thousand  times  more 
&tal  than  the  disease.  I  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject,  because,  like  many 
more,  I  labored  hard  for  several  years  with  anxious  zeal  and  sanguine  hopes  of 
curing  the  scab  with  arsenic.  I  used  it  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  some- 
times felt  confident  that  I  had  succeeded,  but  time  proved  the  contrary ;  and  it 
was  apparent  in  the  number  of  sheep  poisoned,  the  injury  done  to  the  wool,  and  i 
the  constitution  of  the  living ;  but  the  disease  was  still  there,  being  merely 
checked  and  lying  dormant  for  a  time.  I  have  known  sheep  dipped  in  arsenic 
five  times  in  one  season  with  the  greatest  care,  and  still  not  cured.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  scab  was  never  cured  by  arsenic ;  but  I  say  in  all  my  expe- 
rience through  a  great  part  of  Victoria,  during  the  hottest  rage  of  the  scab,  I 
never  knew  an  effectual  cure  made  of  it.  I  have  known  many  declare  that 
they  had  done  so,  and  some  even  wrote  in  newspapers,  to  have  it  published  and 
to  direct  others  in  the  way  to  use  it  in  order  to  succeed,  and  after  all  have  been 
deceived.  Happily,  experience  and  numerous  experiments  have  led  to  a  mMf 
speedy f  and  mote  effecttuil  cure  of  this  disease-^ono  not  at  all  injurious  to  either 
sheep  or  wool.  Indeed  it  nourishes  and  supports  the  latter  in  its  growth.  This 
is  the  simple  use  of  tobacco  and  sulphur — one  pound  of  each  to  five  gallons  of 
boiling  water.  The  sheep  to  be  dipped  in  the  mixture,  as  hot  as  they  will  bear 
it  without  scalding  them,  three  times,  with  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  between 
each  dipping.  I  never  knew  the  remedy  fail  in  perfecting  a  cure ;  and  with  no 
more  loss  in  sheep  than  may  occur  during  washing,  and  in  nearly  as  short  a 
time  as  it  would  take  to  kill  and  bum  them,  and  with  no  more  expense ;  and 
with  this  immense  advantage,  that  as  long  as  the  sulphur  remains  in  the  wool 
it  acts  as  anti-contagious  as  regards  scab.  In  looking  over  the  works,  English 
and  American,  in  my  possession,  I  find  that  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  are 
the  remedies  most  highly  recommended.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  noting  the 
efficacy  of  sulphur  and  tobacco  in  the  cure  of  scab.  It  is  certain  that  this  dis- 
eaae  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  at  one  time  in  Australia  that  flock  owners  were 
necessarily  compelled  to  kill  and  bum  the  sheep  most  extensively  diseased." 

WASHING. 

In  many  localities  in  Australia  water  is  too  valuable  to  be  used  for  washing 
sheep,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  wool  is  sent  to  market  in  the  grease.  Where 
water  is  obtainable,  creek  or  pond  washing  is  resorted  to.    A  few  of  the  more, 
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intelligent  and  progressive  squatters  have  travelled  from  the  beaten  track,  and 
use  warm  water  in  washing  their  sheep. 

Without  models,  or  carefullj  prepared  diagrams,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
a  complicated  process  from  an  imperfectly  written  description ;  I  shall,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  make  the  process  intelligible.  Mr.  Learmonth  kindly  invited 
me  to  visit  his  beautiful  estate,  and  inspect  in  detail  all  processes  connected 
with  washing,  shearing,  and  preparing  the  wool  for  market,  as  carried  out  on 
this  model  station.  After  carefully  examining  everything,  I  found  that  order, 
neatness,  and  cleanliness  characterized  the  most  minute  detail  of  wool-produc- 
tion. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Messrs.  Learmonth  left  Melbourne  in  search  of  a  run. 
After  days  of  difficult  travel  they  reached  the  pleasant  spot  named  Ercildoun. 
They  camped  for  the  night -at  the  base  of  a  high  granite  mountain,  and  to  the 
east  and  north  volcanic  cones  rose  before  them.  They  could  find  no  water ;  the 
paatnre  was  burned  up ;  and  as  desolation  and  aridity  surrounded  them,  they 
named  the  locality  ''Mount  Misery,''  which  name  it  still  retains.  More  care- 
fully examining  the  neighborhood,  they  found  a  winter  marsh  of  about  800 
acres,  with  a  tenacious  clay  bottom,  situated  between  the  granitic  and  volcanic 
mountains.  Resolved  upon  making  this  their  future  home,  they  set  their  wits 
to  work  to  obtain  water.  To  accomplish  this  they  threw  up  an  embankment 
across  the  outlet  of  the  marsh  referred  to,  and  by  open  drains  conducted  the 
water  horn  the  adjoining  water-sheds.  From  that  time  to  this  they  have  had 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  for  stock  and  irrigation,  as  well  as  for  sup- 
plying a  beautiftil  artificial  sheet  of  water  half  a  mile  in  length  in  front  of  their 
residence.  Here  was  a  desert  during  the  summer,  without  one  drop  of  water ; 
and  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  colony. 

The  sheep  to  be  washed  the  ensuing  day  are  drafted  into  a  square  divided 
into  four  yards.  In  these  the  sheep  are  packed  as  closely  as  possible.  By  the 
aid  of  a  hydraulic  ram  water  is  forced  into  a  tank  placed  at  an  elevation  of 
about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  pens  containing  the  sheep.  A  small  guttar 
percha  hose  with  a  rose  at  the  end,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  all  the  pens, 
is  connected  with  the  tank.  During  the  night  and  ensuing  day,  until  the  sheep 
are  washed,  a  man  is  employed  in  "  hosing"  or  playing  upon  the  sheep  with  the 
water  from  the  tank.  By  this  arrangement  the  sheep  are  kept  wet  for  a  number 
of  hours,  and  all  dirt  becomes  softened  and  ready  for  effectual  removal  by  the 
succeeding  processes.  When  watching  this  portion  of  the  operation  I  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  prove  more  effectual  if  the  sheep  could 
be  placed  in  a  building  and  warm  water  used  for  the  **  hosing."  This  end  could 
be  readily  attained  by  passing  the  water  into  the  lower  part  of  a  boiler,  and 
out  of  the  boiler  at  the  upper  part.  This  process  would  merely  entail  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  a  suitably  constructed  boiler,  and  the  wood  consumed  in  fuel. 
The  person  engaged  in  **  hosing"  the  sheep  could  attend  to  the  firing. 

Seven  to  nine  sheep  are  drafted  at  one  time  from  the  '*  hosing"  yards  and 
thrown  into  the  hot-water  tank.  The  hot-water  tank  is  about  seven  feet  deep, 
seven  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  long.  The  tank  is  filled  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
feet  six  inches  with  water,  at  a  temperature  of  about  110^  of  Fahrenheit.  When 
first  filled,  about  ten  pounds  of  potash  are  added  to  the  water  and  dissolved 
before  washing  commences.  The  sheep  are  made  to  &wim  about  in  the  tank 
until  they  become  faint ;  attendants  stand  by  the  tank  and  carefully  push  the 
bodies  of  the  sheep  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  gently  knead^  the 
wool  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep  with  a  kneading-stick  of  the  following  construc- 
tion :  A  piece  of  light  wood,  two  or  three  inches  thick  and  two  feet  long,  has 
a  hole  bored  in  the  centre ;  into  this  hole  is  fitted  a  light  handle,  about  eight 
feet  long.  If  a  sheep  is  weak,  and  becomes  fednt  before  it  is  sufficiently  washed, 
its  head  is  carefully  kept  above  water  by  passing  the  kneading-stick  under  the 
chin.     An  enclosed  passage,  closed  by  a  suspended  gate,  leads  firom  the  hot 
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tank ;  and  when  the  wool  is  snfficientlj  soaked,  the  gate  is  raised  and  the  sheep 
are  driven  to  a  small  enclosure  at  the  edge  of  the  spouting  tank. 

The  ''spouting  tank"  is  about  10  by  15  feet,  and  contains  about  3  feet  6 
inches  of  water.  Fixed  in  the  pool  are  four  narrow  barrels  about  4  feet  3 
inches  high.  Between  the  barrels  are  fixed  spouts  about  2  feet  6  inches  wide, 
at  an  elevation  of  four  feet  above  the  water  in  the  tank.  These  spouts  deliver 
a  body  of  running  water  about  four  inches  in  depth.  An  attendant  throws  a 
sheep  into  the  tank,  and  as  soon  as  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  it  is 
seized  by  the  washers  and  placed  under  one  of  the  spouts.  One  supports  the 
head  to  prevent  drowning,  whilst  the  other  turns  the  animal  over  and  manipu- 
lates the  wool.  When  thoroughly  washed,  the  animal  is  pushed  towards  an 
inclined  passage  leading  from  the  tank.  If  necessanr,  it  receives  assistance  in 
departing  from  its  hydropathic  treatment.  Faint  and  weak  the  animal  staggers 
or  stands  for  a  time,  with  its  water-logged  fleece,  until  able  to  travel,  when  it 
leisurely  passes  into  a  clean  and  heavily  grassed  pasture. 

By  this  process  of  washing  the  fleece  becomes  thoroughly  cleansed.  If 
some  of  the  American  flocks  received  the  same  attention  in  washing  as  is 
bestowed  upon  the  Ercildoun  flocks,  we  should  not  hear  of  such  heavy  clips  as 
I  have  seen  noticed  in  some  of  the  American  agricultural  journals.  I  believe 
that  the  mode  of  washing  which  I  have  so  briefly  and  imperfectly  described 
is  the  best  and  most  perfect  extant.  I  raav  remark  that  the  water  in  the  hot 
tank  is  changed  two  or  three  times  during  the  day. 

THB  ALLEGED   DETERIOEATION  OP  WOOL 

I  am  aware  that  the  popular  opinion  prevails,  that  if  '*  sheep  are  raised  in  a 
warm  climate  the  wool  will  turn  to  hair."  Some  months  since  I  received  a 
communication  from  a  respected  and  valued  friend  in  New  York,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  I  intended  engaging  in  sheep-hus- 
bandiy  in  the  south,  and  that  I  was  on  the  wrong  track,  as  he  had  always 
been  led  to  believe  that  wool  would  turn  to  hair  in  a  warm  climate.  This  gen- 
tleman had  been  a  resident  of  interior  Georgia  for  many  years,  and  had  no 
doubt  formed  his  opinions  upon  statements  made  in  that  region.  I  am  aware 
that  this  opinion  is  even  advocated  by  some  standard  authors  upon  sheep- 
husbandry,  and  if  it  is  an  error  the  subject  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 
Instead  of  simply  asserting  my  own  opinion  with  regard  to  this  subject,  I  shall 
quote  from  some  of  the  best  authorities  of  the  day. 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  essay  by  the  late  Dr.  Boyle,  the  highest 
authority  which  can  be  quoted  on  the  productive  resources  of  India,  and  is 
very  satisfactory  upon  this  point.  It  will  be  found,  in  Southey's  work  on 
colonial  wools  :  **  Considering  the  tropical  nature  of  many  of  the  substances  of 
which  we  have  treated,  and  that  wool  of  a  good  quality  is  thought  to  be  the 
produce  only  of  cold  countries,  it  may  startle  many  but  partially  acquainted 
with  India  to  hear  of  wool  as  a  product  of  that  country.  Yet  from  the  oldest 
records  we  possess  we  find  the  tending  of  sheep,  and  the  preparation  of  cloth- 
ing from  their  wool,  one  of  the  earliest  occupations  of  mankind  in  the  warm 
and  diy  regions  of  the  East." 

Mr,  George  Windsor  Earle,  member  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  in  a 
lecture  on  the  **  Tropical  Resources  of  Australia,  delivered  before  the  South 
Australian  Philosophical  Society,  remarked:  '<In  fact,  Spain  itself,  native 
country  of  the  fine-wooled  sheep,  is  more  tropical  in  its  cnaracter  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  the  plains  of  the  south  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  India,  and  it  must  he  here  that  the  merino  jiocks  acquire  the  pecu- 
liar fineness  of  fleece ;  for  the  herd  of  native  sheep  on  the  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Spain  produce  wool  of  a  very  coarse  description." 

lid  the  early  days  of  Australia  the  English  government  established  a  setUe- 
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ment  (iMmed  Port  Essioffdon)  on  tbe  northern  side  of  the  island,  and  it  proved 
a  failure.  The  material  of  which  the  settlement  was  composed  was  of  the 
wrong  deseription,  and  everything  went  to  ruin.  Writers,  inclading  Mr.  Earle, 
based  their  opinions  of  tropical  Australia  upon  the  results  of  that  undertaking. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  South  Australian  Philosophical  Society,  held  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1864,  the  subject  of  "Wool-Growing  in  Northern  (tropical) 
Australia'^  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  I  shall  freely  quote  from  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

"Mr.  Wells  remarked  that  he  should  have  to  refer  to  Mr.  Earle's  paper, 
beeanse  that  gentleman's  views  on  the  subject  of  wool-growing  in  Australia 
appeared  to  have  undergone  a  great  change.  His  first  work  on  tropical  Aus* 
tnUia  had  been  quoted  in  England  to  support  the  idea  that  North  Australia  was 
a  country  altogether  unsuited  to  the  sheep  farmer.  In  that  work,  which  was 
published  eighteen  years  ago,  it  was  said  <  that  sheep  taken  to  Port  Essingdon 
from  New  South  Wales  did  not  thrive,'  and  the  writer  went  on  to  say,  *  Even 
if  it  be  found  that  other  pasturages  are  better  suited  to  them,  the  nature  of  the 
climate  generally  forbids  the  hope  that  wool,  the  staple  export  from  the  north* 
ern  colonies,  can  ever  be  produced  in  the  tropical  regions.'  Now,  as  this 
quotation  and  the  remarks  of  the  falling  o£P  oDservable  in  the  sheep  which 
were  taken  to  Port  Essingdon  had  been  u^  and  commented  upon  in  England, 
it  was  lucky  that  Mr.  Earle,  in  his  recent  paper,  had  explained  that  what  he 
said  in  1846  must  now  be  accepted  in  a  considerably  modified  form.  Mr. 
Earle's  remarks  were, '  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  sheep  wool  may  safely  be 
included  in  the  future  products  of  the  tropical  regions.'  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  writer  had  materially  modified  his  views  as  to  the  wool-growing  capa- 
bilities of  a  tropical  country." 

In  continuation,  Mr.  Wells  remarked:  "As  to  the  value  of  the  information 
which  was  really  possessed  on  the  subject,  it  wont  far  to  prove  that  Northern 
Australia  might  soon  be  a  great  wool-growing  region.  According  to  theory,  it 
ought  not  to  be  so,  perhaps ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why  so  many  objections 
were  raised  to  the  facts  brought  forward.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London  which  took  place  in  August,  18G3,  Mr.  Alfred 
Wiallace  stated,  during  a  discussion  relative  to  the  capabilities  of  North  Aus* 
tralia,  that  the  district  which  it  was  proposed  to  colonize  from  South  Australia 
was  not  only  tropical,  but  almost  equatorial  in  character,  the  Victoria  river 
being  on  the  15th  degree  of  south  latitude.  He  did  not  believe  they  would  find 
any  country  in  the  world  within  15  degrees  of  the  equator  in  which  European 
and  wool-bearing  sheep  could  exist ;  consequently,  the  colonists  who  went  to 
that  part  of  the  country  with  the  intention  of  commencing  sheep  farmine 
would  be  exceedingly  disappointed,  because  even  in  the  more  favorable  island 
of  Timor,  which  closely  resembled  Australia  in'  its  physical  characteristics,  the 
sheep  had  no  wool  and  lost  their  fat  when  introduced.  Therefore,  said  Mr. 
Wallace,  if  the  wool  turned  to  hair,  and  if  the  fat  went  away,  he  did  not  see 
how  sheep  farming  could  be  carried  on  with  success.  A  similar  opinion  was 
expressed  at  the  same  meeting  by  Mr.  Crawford,  who  spoke  decisively  as  to 
the  nnsuitability  of  the  climate  to  the  pasturing  of  sheep.  These  gentlemen 
eeemed  entirely  of  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Earle  expressed  in  his  *  Tropical 
Australia,'  published  in  1846,  that  the  soil  would  produce  almost  anything,  but 
that  wool-bearing  animals  would  deteriorate  from  the  moment  of  their  intro- 
duction. 

"Now,  in  opposition  to'  these  theories,  there  existed  a  few  facts,  which,  if  not 
conclusive*  were  certainly  important.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Wallace's  state- 
ment that  European  wool-bearing  animals  could  not  exist  within  the  15th 
d^roe  of  south  latitude,  is  met  bv  the  fact  that  flocks  of  sheep  had  for  a  long 
time  been  depasturing  within  that  latitude.  Statements  had  been  received  from 
Queensland,  showing  that  upon  runs  lying  in  about  the  same  latitude  (15^  S.) 
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as  that  of  Victoria  river,  sheep  farming  was  being  carried  <m  with  tucceu^  and 
that  no  deterioration  had  been  observed  in  the  quality  of  the  wool  there  produced 
It  had  been  remarked,  indeed,  on  this  point  by  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  that  at 
this  very  time  there  were  upwards  of  a  million  of  sheep  in  the  highest  possible 
condition  being  pastured  within  the  tropics.  Another  fact  of  some  little  import- 
ance was  that  Mr.  Augustus  Gregory  took  sheep  with  him  to  the  Victoria 
river,  (in  his  expedition  to  the  Northern  Territory,)  which  river  is  in  15°  south, 
and  kept  them  tnere  for  many  months  during  his  exploration  of  the  country  in 
1856.  He  observed  no  falling  off  in  the  state  of  the  animals,  and  in  his  report 
he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  country  as  a  pastoral  region.  But  there 
was  a  more  recent  case  than  this  in  the  experience  of  the  explorer,  Mr.  McKin^^ 
ley,  who  took  sheep  across  the  island  from  South  Australia  to  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria without  any  inconvenience,  and  certainly  the  wool  of  these  did  not  turn 
to  hair,  for  Mr.  McKinley  brought  back  the  fleeces  of  several  of  them,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  climate  had  produced  no  injurious  effects.  Mr.  McKinley, 
writing  upon  this  subject,  said :  <  I  perceive  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
wool,  but  knowing  the  impression  on  some  minds  that  wool  suffered  injury  in 
hot  dimates,  I  was  the  more  particular  in  satisfying  myself  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  by  bringing  back  with  me  two  of  the  sheepskins,  which  may  now  be  seen 
ill  the  o£Sce  of  the  Crown  Lands  Commissioner.'  This  statement  was  certainly 
useful  as  far  as  it  went.  The  facts,  then,  showed  that  wool  was  now  produced 
in  tropical  Australia,  and  that  the  northern  part  of  Queensland  was  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  occupied  by  sheep. 

*'  Mr.  Magarey  stated  that  he  knew  by  experience  that  at  Rockhamptoo,  in 
Queensland,  the  climate  was  very  hot,  but  he  believed  no  change  was  observa- 
ble in  the  sheep  depastured  there— -at  least  no  change  that  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  other  causes.  Mr.  Wells  remarked,  <  that  with  regard  to  Queensland, 
the  Gilberts  the  Lynd,  and  the  Mitchell  rivers  were  as  far  north  as  the  Victoria, 
(15^  S.,)  yet  portions  of  the  country  were  said  to  be  successfully  occupied  by 
sheep  farmers.    Wool  had  long  been  grown  in  India.' " 

This  important  subject  of  the  influence  of  a  tropical  climate  waB  openly  and 
freely  discussed  before  the  society  referred  to ;  and  from  all  the  &cts  advanced 
the  society  was  convinced  that  flue  wool  could  be  successfully  produced  in  the 
tropics.  I  have  taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  collect  facts  from 
experienced  persons  relative  to  the  influence  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Australia 
in  affecting  the  fleece  or  staple  of  sheep ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  the  wool  does  not  become  changed  to  hair ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  where 
careful  selection  is  made  for  stock  purposes,  the  staple  retains  its  flueness, 
and  in  some  cases  has  improved.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  letters  published  in 
the  Melbourne  papers  from  parties  in  Queensland,  with  regard  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  tropics  for  the  production  of  fine  wool,  and  the  statements  made 
have  always  been  favorable.  In  Queensland  you  will  find  the  orange,  pine- 
apple, plantain,  and  the  finest  wool  merino  sheep,  flourishing  in  adjoining  fields. 
The  only  objection  which  I  have  heard  urged  against  the  tropical  portion  of 
Australia  for  the  production  of  wool  is  the  fact  that  the  fleece  becomes  thinner, 
losing  in  time  about  25  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Again,  in  very  hot  seasons, 
when  the  hot  winds  have  prevailed,  the  sur&ce  of  the  fleece  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  singed  by  a  hot  iron. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  a  passage  from  the  able  ornithologist, 
Mr.  John  Gbuld,  who  says  :  "  The  thermometer  frequently  rises  to  110^,  120^, 
and  even  to  130^  in  the  shade ;  and  this  high  temperature  is  not  unfrequently 
increased  by  the  hot  winds  which  sweep  over  the  country  from  the  north.  A 
drought  of  many  months'  duration  sometimes  occurs,  during  which  the  rivers 
and  bayous  are  dried  up,  and  the  land  becomes  a  parched  waste.  Vegetation  is 
burnt  up,  and  famine  spreads  destruction  on  every  side.    The  indigenous 
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animals  and  birds  retire  to  the  moantains,  or  to  more  distant  regions.  Thon- 
sands  of  sheep  and  oxen  perish ;  bullocks  are  seen  dead  by  the  road-side,  or  in 
dried-np  water-holes,  to  which,  in  the  hope  of  relief,  they  had  dragged  them: 
selves,  there  to  fall  and  die." 

To  establish  the  fact  that  wool  can  be  snccessfnlly  produced  in  a  hot  and  arid 
region,  where  there  is  a  scant  supply  of  feed  and  water,  I  shall  quote  at  length 
a  fetter  published  in  the  Adelaide  Kegister,  of  September  last,  referring  to  the 
writer's  observations  in  Sturtland,  25^  south  latitude,  heretofore  described. 

THB  NORTHERN   PASTORAL  niSTRfCTS  OP  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  Tomkinson,  of  Adelaide,  thus  writes  to  the  Register :  **  Having  just 
returned  from  the  district  in  the  neighborhood  of,  and  north  and  east  of  Port 
Augosta,  I  regret  fo  say  that  a  lax^  portion  of  it  is  as  bare  as  the  Desert  of 
Suez ;  there  is  absolutely  no  feed  except  what  the  stunted  salt-bush  a£fbrds. 
The  prospects  for  the  coming  summer  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be.  Up  to  Sun- 
day, the  14th  of  August,- the  rains  of  winter  had  not  fallen;  heavy  clouds  and 
light  vapory  showers  have  prevailed  for  the  last  three  months.  Grass  is*  here 
and  there  showing  thinly,  as  it  usually  does  at  the  end  of  April,  but  there  is  no 
bite  for  stock.  In  the  space  from  Mount  Brown  to  Mount  Eyre  on  the  west, 
and  from  Chase's  Bange  to  Pekina  Hill  on  the  east  line,  I  could  see  the  dry, 
gray  and  red  signs  of  a  parched  country.  On  the  plains  of  the  Willochra,  col- 
umns of  dust  might  be  seen  stretching  from  Pichirichi  creek  to  the  base  of 
Sugar-loaf  Hill,  at  Kanyaka.  On  the  vast  western  plains  the  same  feature. 
The  Grown  lessees  are  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  flocks  and  herds  during  the 
summer.  The  lambing  generally  was  satisfactory,  but  the  deaths  have  so  re- 
duced the  numbers  that  a  very  light  clip  of  lamb's-wool  must  be  the  result. 
The  sheep  everywhere  are  being  watered  as  though  it  were  the  height  of 
summer.  Success  in  well-sinking  is  almost  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  It  is 
being  vigorously  done,  yet  one-hdf  the  number  are  failures.  The  average  cost 
of  each  well  may  be  put  down  at  £250.  Water  has  to  be  carted  distances  of 
ten  to  twenty  miles  for  the  men  engaged  in  these  operations,  and  to  the  various 
huts  on  the  runs  besides.  The  expenses  may  be  imagined.  It  will  take  several 
years  of  downright  good  seasons  to  replace  this  extra  outlay.  Cartage  for 
rations,  wool,  &c.,  is  another  serious  lookout  for  the  stockholders.  The  time  of 
shearing  is  close  at  hand,  but  the  usual  force  of  teams  has  vanished.  Poverty 
of  feed  and  ill  usage  have  produced  disease  among  the  working  bullocks. 
Starvation  and  death  have  succeeded.  I  saw  plenty  of  drivers,  drays,  and 
whips,  but  the  workers  were  wanting.  A  string  of  a  dozen  loaded  drays 
started  from  Port  Augusta  to  Mount  Deception,  &c.,  but  the  men  said  they  had 
little  hope  of  reaching  their  destination.  On  the  thiid  day's  journey  their  beasts 
began  to  drop  out.  This  is  all  the  more  serious  because  many  of  the  stations  are 
short  of  supplies.  There  will  probably  be  great  distress  in  the  north  on  this 
account.  Either  horse-teams  or  pack-horses  must  be  employed,  unless  relief 
from  saturating  rains  comes  forthwith.  In  fact,  a  wet  shearing,  usually  so  much 
dreaded,  is  now  looked  for  by  the  squatters  north  of  Mount  Brown  as  their  only 
chance.  I  do  not  think  that  the  state  of  things  which  I  have  described  with- 
out exaggeration  is  known  to  the  general  public.  I  therefore  write  these  lines 
believing  that  the  information  may  be  of  interest,  feeling  sure  that  sympathy 
will  be  shown  for  those  enterprising  pioneers  of  the  outside  districts  who  are 
bravely  facing  an  adverse  season,  great  losses,  and  extraordinary  difficulties.  I 
believe  that  the  camel  is  the  only  beast  of  burden  upon  which  dependence  could 
be  placed  in  a  seCtfon  like  the  present,  and  should  like  to  see  parliamentary  aid 
granted  to  the  first  hundred  imported  with  men  accustomed  to  them." 
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dHBBP  THBIV1NO  OX  DBSBftTS. 

In  noticing  that  portion  of  the  island  Bitnatcd  between  26^  and  30*  80ii1]i 
latitude  and  135^  to  145°  east  longitude,  I  fear  that  mj  statements  may  be 
deemed  exaggerations.  I  shall  fieelj  quote  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Jessop, 
(London*  1862,)  and  from  the  narrative  of  Captain  Stnrt,  (London,  1849.)  I 
must  admit  that  the  whole  of  Victoria  and  South  Austndia  is  not  of  the  same 
inhospitable  character  as  that  described  by  Captain  Sturt ;  but  thtft  the  district 
described  by  Mr.  Jessop  is  used  for  the  production  of  wool,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  country  within  200  miles  of  the  furthest  point  north  attained  by  Captain 
Sturt  is  at  present  occupied.  My  object  in  referring  so  particularly  to  this  dis- 
trict is  to  show  that  the  most  barren  portions  of  Uie  northern  States  can  be 
profitably  applied  to  the  production  of  wool ;  and  that  the  piney  barrens  of  the 
north  are  gardens  when  compared  with  inhabited  Stnrtland. 

No  one,  unless  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Australia,  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
intense  heat,  or  the  total  absence  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  At  page  305 
Captain  Sturt  states,  "  On  the  14th  we  tried  to  ascertain  the  dew-point,  but 
failed,  as  in  previous  instances,  nor  was  I  surprised  at  this,  for  during  our  stay 
of  nearly  four  months  at  the  depot  we  have  never  experienced  a  dew.  In  an 
air  so  rarefied,  and  an  atmosphere  so  dry,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  tbat  an 
experiment  upon  it  (the  dew-point)  would  be  attended  with  its  usual  resalts,  or 
that  the  particles  of  moisture  separated  could  become  condensed  by  ordinary 
methods ;  the  mean  of  the  thermometer  for  the  months  of  December,  Jannaiy 
and  February  having  been  lOl'',  104"^,  and  lOl^',  respectively,  in  the  sfaade." 
At  page  313  he  refers  to  what  seems  to  have  surprised  him,  and  remarks,  **  On 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  April  we  had  a  heavy  dew,  the  first  since  our  departure 
from  the  Darling." 

At  page  230,  volume  1,  Captain  Sturt  refers  to  the  heat  on  January  2,  and 
states,  ''The  ground  became  so  heated  that  the  bullocks  pawed  it  to  get  a  cold 
bottom  every  time  they  stopped  to  rest.  The  upper  leather  of  Mack's  shoes 
were  burnt  as  if  by  fire.  The  dogs  lost  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and 
poor  Fingal  (a  Scotch  stag-hound)  perished  on  the  road."  But  what  I  wonld 
especially  direct  attention  to  is  the  clear  and  distinct  statement  of  Captain 
Sturt  in  connexion  with  the  above:  "Amidst  all  the  sufferings  of  the  other  ani* 
mals  the  sheep  thrived  teelL  Their  JUeca  were  at  white  a»  emow,  and  some  of 
them  were  exceedingly  fat^ 

In  his  volume  on  SturUand,  Mr.  Jessop  refers  to  Arquala,  a  station  support- 
ing 30,000  sheep,  and  states :  <'  Arriving  at  the  station  at  7  p.  m.,  we  stopped 
at  the  hut  of  the  overseer,  from  whom  we  got  directions  where  to  place  ottr 
horses  that  they  might  forage  for  themselves.  We  led  them  across  the  creek, 
to  what  the  overseer  described  to  us  as  a  grassy  flat  The  description  was  true 
enough  as  to  the  flat,  but  aa  to  the  grass,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  thouglr  it 
looked  green  by  moonlight,  yet  when  I  went  upon  my  knees  to  test  the  reality 
of  tiie  vision,  I  was  only  able  to  find  a  blade  here  and  there."  Yet  this  -vras 
the  best  pasture  upon  a  station  supporting  30,000  sheep— an  oasis  specially 
kept  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  ana  j&tvorite  horses. 

At  page  32  Mr.  Jessop  refers  to  the  Piniha  station,  and  notes  the  absence  of 
water  and  pasturage  in  the  following  language :  *'  The  average  of  lambs  raised 
amounted  to  but  80  per  cent.,  and  was  accounted  for  on  the  fact  that  the  run 
is  a  poor  one.  The  ewes  were  literally  starved  to  death,  while  others  had  no 
milk  for  their  ofispring."  At  page  33  he  says :  *'  Kot  oniy  is  Pintha  a  good 
specimen  of  the  country  by  its  arid  and  barren  aspect,  it  bas  also  another  prop- 
erty in  common  witii  it,  in  its  brackish  water.  In  the  middle  of  the  creek  ia 
the  well  whioh  supplies  the  station  with  water.  I  had  detected  nothing  amiss 
when  drinking  tea,  yet  upon  taking  my  horse  to  the  well  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  drink,  and  rather  than  taste  the  brackish  water  he  chose  to  start  on  his 
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jonrnev  with  a  iry  throat  Bj  referring  to  a  large  map  of  Anatralia  you  will 
find  lakes,  riyers,  and  creeks  laid  down,  bat  this  is  no  evidence  that  they  con- 
tain water."  In  describing  the  Pintha  station  Mr.  Jessop  says  :  ''  As  a  rule 
throughout  this  region,  the  bead-station  or  residence  of  the  proprietor  is  always 
by  a  creek,  or  where  there  is  water.  If  there  is  no  water  m  the  creek,  which 
is  mostly  the  case,  a  well  is  sunk  in  it,  and  generally  proves  successful.  So 
here,  running  through  the  plain  and  close  by  the  station,  is  a  creek  with  an 
enormous  bed,  deep  and  wide.  It  unites  further  up  with  Spring  creek,  and  then 
the  main,  keeping  under  the  range,  is  lost  in  the  distance.  Such  creeks  are 
distinguished  not  by  their  water,  which  they  exhibit  but  once  in  a  series  of 
jears,  but  by  the  huge,  green  trees  (eucalypti)  which  line  their  banks.*' 

Beferring  to  Pekina,  a  run  still  ^rther  north,  Mr.  Jessop  states  that ''  it  car- 
ries 70,000  sheep,  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  being  five  pounds ;  the 
mark^  price  of  the  wool  but  twenty-five  cents,  in  consequence  c£  the  amount 
of  dust  it  contains ;  expense  of  producing  the  wool  about  eight  cents  per  pound, 
giving  a  profit  to  the  owner  of  about  S55,000  per  annum." 

Here  is  a  barren  region,  far  distant  from  market,  which,  but  a  few  years 
since,  was  an  inhospitable  wilderness,  nay,  desert,  and  which  has  been  rendered 
productive  and  profitable.  About  the  year  1849  this  run  was  purchased  for 
$200,  as  it  was  considered  useless.  At  the  time  of  its  purchase,  remarks  Mr. 
Jessop,  **  little  was  known  of  Sturtland,  and  that  little  was  evil.  The  Pekina 
run  was  thought  useless,  because  it  was  absolutely  destitute  of  water  eveiy- 
where.  Theseplaces,  which  have  a  run  of  water,  were  then  dry,  with  no  sign 
of  moisture.  That  it  should  now  have  water  is  owing  to  sheep  treading  the 
ground  in  the  creeks  to  firmness,  so  that  the  rain,  instead  of  percolating  and 
running  off,  is  detained  in  hollow  surfaces.'' 

To  illustrate  still  further  the  inhospitable  character  of  the  r^on  just  referred 
to,  I  shall  quote  still  further  from  Mr.  Jessop :  **  About  six  years  before,  (1855,) 
a  laborer,  named  Palmer,  was  crossing  from  one  run  to  another,  (Warconie  to 
Kanyaka,)  only  fifteen  miles;  yet  such  was  the  fearfully  hot  state  of  the 
weather,  and  impossibility  of  getting  water  on  the  way,  that  he  dropped  from 
exhaustion."  At  page  106  he  refers  to  the  death  of  a  man  named  Hammond,  . 
^^who  was  merely  crossing  the  space  intervening  between  these  runs  and  lost 
his  life."  The  mention  of  these  two  accidents,  which  are  but  two  out  of  many, 
may  serve  to  show  the  fearful  position  of  a  man  when  only  a  short  distance 
firom  water,  or  exposed  to  the  fiery  wrath  of  the  summer  sun  upon  a  plain 
where  there  is  no  shelter.  But  experience  illustrates  better  than  words ;  and 
much  as  I  tried  to  imagine  the  hardships  of  poor  Ooulthard,  who,  a  year  before 
ibis,  and  somewhat  in  the  same  direction,  was  so  exhausted  that,  after  drinking 
the  blood  of  his  horse,  he  had  just  strength  enough  to  scratch  upon  his  can- 
teen the  wretched  words  that ''  now  his  tongue  was  swollen  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  breathe ;  now  his  eyes  got  dim,  so  that  he  could  not  Bee ;  and  now" — 
the  £Eunt  marks  showing  that  he  could  not  write ;  his  hand  was  being  grasped 
by  another  hand — the  nand  of  death.  In  describing  this  locality,  (Kanyaka 
station,)  Mr.  Jessop  states, ''  There  appeared  some  signs  of  verdure  where  the 
coppices  of  small  gum-trees,  closely  beset  with  underwood,  fringed  the  creeks, 
or  formed  a  phylactery  about  the  hills ;  but  the  ground  was  melancholv  to  look 
at — ^Bo  much  hard  and  dry  sand  being  covered  with  so  little  vegetable  life.** 
At  page  297  Mr.  Jessop  assures  the  r^er,  <*  that  nothing  tells  so  plainly  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  climate  as  these  cases  of  men  lost  in  the  bush.  The 
merchants  told  me  of  fifteen  men  whom  they  had  known  to  perish  thus  misera- 
bly in  the  space  of  six  years,  and  all  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony." 

The  facts  referred  to  will  prove  that  sheep  do  not  require  artificial  grasses ; 
naff  that  they  will  live  and  thrive  without  grass.  In  the  interior  of  this  colony 
there  are  but  few  genera  and  species  of  plants  which  will  withstand  the  dry- 
ness and  temperature,  and  upon  diese  few  sheep  feed. 
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One  who  has  been  accustomed  to  raise  sheep  opon  land  affording  pasture  for 
three  or  more  sheep  to  the  acre  would  exclaim,  "  It  is  impossible  that  sheep  caa 
succeed  where  there  is  so  little  food;  and  that  the  exertion  necessary  to  find 
sustenance  would  keep  them  poor  and  prevent  the  growth  of  wool."  No  one, 
unless  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Australia,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  physical 
endurance  of  sheep,  their  ability  to  stand  hardship  and  exposure,  and  the  dis- 
tance they  can  travel  daily.  To  illustrate  the  power  of  endurance  and  ability 
of  sheep  to  find  nourishment  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  I  shall  refer  to 
Mr.  John  McKinley's  experience.  He  was  the  first  Australian  explorer  who 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  island  from  south  to  north  and  live  to  tell  his  own 
tale.  To  supply  his  party  with  food  he  provided  a  number  of  sheep.  In  con  - 
versation  he  assured  me  that  he  had  frequently  driven  them  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  miles  per  day,  and  on  one  occasion  thirty -five  miles ;  and  they  kept  in 
condition,  averaging  nineteen  miles  per  day. 

A  few  days  since  I  questioned  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  jr.,  with  regard  to  the 
deterioration  of  wool  in  hot  climates.  From  observations  on  his  father's 
run,  and  that  of  others,  in  Queensland,  he  assured  me  that  the  wool  had  in 
no  way  deteriorated  in  fineness,  length,  or  quality.  Yet  Queensland  is  the 
northeast  portion  of  this  island,  between  14°  and  30°  south  latitude.  In  specu- 
lating on  any  question  the  only  safe  guide  is  experience.  In  corroboration,  I 
shall  quote  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bourne,  published  in  the  London  News.  This 
gentleman  was  second  in  command  of  the  Landsborough  expedition,  which 
crossed  from  Queensland  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaiia.  Mr.  Bourne  remarks : 
"  The  theories  of  science  have  repeatedly  broken  down  when  put  forward  to 
explain  its  anomalous  phenomena.  What  old  colonist  does  not  remember  the 
prophecies  uttered  by  scientific  men  in  New  South  Wales  when  Moreton  Bay 
(now  called  Queensland)  was  first  occupied  by  squatters  ?  It  was  then  con- 
fidently asserted  that  sheep  stations  would  not  answer  so  far  north,  because  the 
fleece  degenerated  when  grown  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  latitude,  and  that  all 
attempts  to  grow  wool  there  would  signally  fail ;  and  yet  experience,  the  only 
true  test,  has  proved  that  fleeces  of  the  finest  quality  are  produced  in  Queens- 
land, despite  its  high  temperature.  Probably  the  hottest  parts  (both  day  and 
night)  of  Australia  are  the  Darling,  the  Bogan,  and  the  Macquarrie,  where  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  found  the  thermometer  to  range  from  90^  to  127° ;  yet  even 
there  wool  is  most  profitably  grown. 

The  best  sheep  which  I  observed  are  the  pure  descendants  of  an  importation 
of  pure-bred  Saxons  from  the  Elector's  flock.  They  have  been  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  influence  of  foreign  blood.  In  size,  length  of  staple,  and  weight 
of  fleece,  they  excel  their  parents.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  care  has 
been  exercised  in  breeding,  and  a  hot  and  arid  climate  has  stamped  the  sheep 
with  its  own  characteristics.  The  wool  of  these  sheep  is  completely  changed  in 
character,  and  greatly  improved,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  fleece  is 
made  heavier  by  the  staple  having  become  much^  longer  and  stouter,  the  fibres 
more  dense,  finer,  and  freer,  with  a  superior  degree  of  softness,  elasticity,  and 
pliability ;  whilst  the  milling  qualities  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
their  original  parents  in  Spain.  The  change  is  so  great  and  complete,  both  in 
carcass  and  wool,  that  the  animal  can  no  longer  be  called  Spanish  merino :  it 
is,  par  excellence^  the  Australian  merino. 

STATISTICS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL. 

Before  entering  into  details  with  regard  to  the  production  of  wool  in  Australiat 
I  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  refer  to  the  amount  produced.  In  1807  .there 
were  exported  but  245  pounds  of  wool  of  a  very  inferior  character,  which  in 
1635  increased  to  3,776,191  pounds.    The  yearly  increase  from  this  date  was 
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nntntemipted  nntil  1842,  when  the  amount  Buffered  a  diminution ;  but  in  the 
Bucceeding  years  the  figures  resumed  their  onward  course.    Thus : 


1843 lbs.  17,  433,  780 

1844 17,602,247 

1845 24.177,317 

184C 21,789,346 

1847 26,056,815 

1848 30,034,567 

1849 35,879,171 

1850 39,018,221 

1851 41,810,117 

1852 43.197,301 

1853 47.076,010 


1854 lbs.  47,  489, 650 

1855 49,142,306 

1856 52,052,139 

1857 49,209,655 

1858 51,104,560 

1859 53,  709,  542 

1860 59,166,616 

1861 68,  506,  222 

1862 71,339,092 

1863 77,173,446 


The  gold  discoveries  scarcely  checked  the  progress  of  production  for  a  mo- 
ment Comparing  the  production  of  1851  with  1863,  there  is  an  increase  of 
35,363,329  pounds,  or  84.69  per  cent.  Assuming  (which  is  not  improbable)  that 
a  similar  progress  is  achieved  during  the  next  twelve  years,  the  exports  of  Aus- 
tralian wool  in  1875  will  reach  the  enormous  aggregate  of  112,536,775  pounds. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  may  briefly  refer  to  the  progress  made  in 
wool-growinff  in  some  of  England's  southern  colonies.  The  production  of  wool 
in  South  Africa  has  risen  with  singular  uniformity,  from  2,197,143  pouoda  in 
1844,  to  8,223,598  pounds  in  1854,  and  to  20,166,617  pounds  in  1863.  British 
India  is  also  becoming  an  important  point  of  wool  production,  having  effected 
the  following  strides  in  this  matter  in  the  last  two  decennial  periods:  In  1844 
the  amount  of  wool  exported  was  1,916,129  pounds;  in  1854,  14,965,191 
pounds;  in  1863,  20,670,111  pounds. 

In  comparing  the  whole  wool  exports  of  three  southern  English  colonies  in 
1844  with  those  of  1863,  we  arrive  at  an  increase  of  96,294,655  pounds,  to 
which  increase  the  three  colonies  contribute  as  follows  : 

Australia 59,571,199  pounds. 

South  Africa 17,969,474  pounds. 

British  India 18,753,982  pounds. 


SHEEP  FARMING  U  THE  PAMPAS. 


BT  RBT.  G.  D.  CARROW,   LATE   SUPERINTENDENT  OP  THE  MISSIONS  OP  THB 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


PAMPA  FORMATION. 


The  term  Pampa,  signifying  an  extensive  plain,  is  marked  in  the  Spanish 
dictionaries  as  a  South  Americanism.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  QuichuUf 
one  of  the  numerous  dialects  spoken  by  the  Aborigines  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent. The  country  to  which  the  term  is  applied  extends  from  the  Bolivian 
province  of  Ohiquitos  to  the  confines  of  Patagonia,  and  from  the  western  margin 
of  La  Plata  to  tne  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  It  embraces  aa  area  north 
and  south,  of  eight  hundred,  and  east  and  west,  of  one  thousand  miles.  The 
banks  of  the  streams,  in  the  northern  portion,  are  skirted  with  trees  and  a 
dense  undergrowth ;  and  in  *'  El  gran  Chaco,*^  an  unexplored  territory,  scill 
inhabited  by  fierce  Indian  tribes,  are  produced  various  species  of  the  finest  and 
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most  valuable  timber  to  be  foond  in  the  New  World.  By  fiir  the  largest  partt 
however,  of  this  vast  extent  is  an  open  plain.  A  carefal  examination  of  its 
geological  features  has  led  to  the  conclasion  that  it  was  once  submerged  by  the 
sea,  and  is  of  comparatively  recent  formation.  Geologists  seem  to  unite  in  the 
opinion  that  it  was  formed  by  a  combination  of  natural  forces,  consisting  of 
alluvial  deposits  from  the  mountains,  and  an  upheaval  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
•f  As  far  as  we  yet  know  of  it,"  says  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  "  the  whole  of  that 
vast  plain  or  level  called  the  Pampas,  extending  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes  to  the  shores  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  appears  to  be  one  immense  bed 
of  alluvial  matter,  consisting  almost  throughout  of  the  same  red- colored,  argil- 
laceous earth,  containing  calcan'ous  concretions,  more  or  less  indurated,  the  de- 
position of  detritus  brought  down  by  innumerable  rivers  from  the  Andes,  which 
has  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  been  poured  out,  perhaps,  over  the  shallow  bottom 
of  an  ancient  sea,  subsequently  upheaved  with  this  its  superincumbent  stratum. 
Borne  such  process  of  formation  appears  still  to  be  going  on  in  many  parts  of 
the  Pampas,  where  muddy  streams,  and  streamlets,  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  rainy  seasons,  and  too  sluggish  to  force  a  way  through  the  level 
eountiy,  inundate  the  plains,  and  gradually  deposit  the  alluvial  sediment  in  the 
swamps  and  morasses,  until  accumulation  of  fresh  soil  takes  place  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  throw  off  the  waters  again  in  some  other  direction."  Speaking 
of  a  possible  change  in  the  course  of  the  great  river  itself,  the  same  author 
says:  ''£very  observation  tends  to  the  inference  that  this  mighty  estuary 
may,  centuries  hence,  be  filled  up,  and  then  form  one  great  delta  like  those  of 
the  Nile,  the  Indus,  and  the  Oanges.  Nor  may  this  require,  peihaps,  so  long 
a  period  as  might  at  first  be  imagined.  If  we  except  the  narrow  channel  be- 
tween the  Gluco  and  Oitiz  banks,  below  Buenos  Ayres,  the  average  depth  of 
the  river  between  that  city  and  Montevideo  does  not  exceed  twenty  feet.  The 
prodigious  quantity  of  mud  and  detritus  brought  down  is  well  known,  the  whole 
river  being  at  times  discolored  by  it.  Now  if  but  enough  of  this  sediment  is 
deposited  to  cause  the  small  annual  increase  of  only  half  an  inch  in  the  bed  <^ 
the  river,  it  will  not  require  five  hundred  years  to  constitute  one  vast  bed  of 
new  soil,  which  will  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  extension  of  the  alluvial 
formation  of  the  Pampas." 

Mr.  Bland,  one  of  Uie  United  States  commissioners  to  Buenos  Ayres  m  1818, 
says :  '*  The  Pampa  formation  may  have  been  gently  lifted  just  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  and  left  with  a  surface  so  unbroken  and  so  flat  as  not  yet  to  have 
been  sufficiently  purified  of  its  salt  and  acrid  matter,  either  by  washing  or  filtra- 
tion." Commander  Page  says :  **  What  the  amount  of  this  deposit  has  been 
we  are  left  to  imagine.  Little  doubt,  however,  can  be  entertained  but  this 
filling  has  beep,  and  still  continues,  the  silent  work  of  time,  and  that  each  day, 
as  La  Plata  pours  its  sea  of  waters  into  the  ocean,  layers  of  mud  and  vegetable 
matter  sift  to  its  shallow  bottom."  No  one  who  has  examined  the  phenomena 
will  question  the  correctness  of  this  theory. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES. 

It  is  not  so  much  of  the  Pampa  country  at  large,  however,  that  the  writer 
would  speak  at  present,  as  of  that  particular  portion  of  it  which  is  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  three  or  four  of  the  adjacent 
provinces.  The  surface  of  this  vast  territory  is  one  continuous  plain,  with 
scarce  an  undulation  to  break  the  dead  and  boundless  monotony.  The  floods* 
which  the  snow-capped  Andes  shed  in  the  spring  are  gradually  absorbed,  until, 
losing  the  concentrated  force  of  mountain  torrents,  they  spread  themselves  out 
in  G^allow  lakes  on  the  plains,  and  evaporate  in  the  rays  of  the  summer's  sun. 
So  completely  absorbed  are  the  mountain  snow  floods  of  spring,  and  tbe  winter 
sains  appearing  with  the  southeast  winds,  which  then  prevail,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  river  in  all  the  wide  territory  of  the  state  that  is  navigable  more  tlum 
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«  few  leagues  from  its  month,  and  that  only  dnring  the  winter  and  spring 
seasons.  The  sun,  apparently,  rises  out  of  and  sinks  in  an  ocean  of  grass,  with 
hardly  an  object  to  cast  one  speck  of  shadow  on  the  boundless  sea  of  verdure, 
and  silence*  profound  as  that  of  the  grave,  reigns  throughout  the  entire  scene. 

THB  SOIL. 

The  surface  soil  has,  generally,  the  character  of  a  somewhat  adhesive,  bluish 
black  loaifi,  from  twelve  to  thirty -six  inches  deep.  Under  this  there  is  a  yellow 
sand  stratum  of  harder  consistence  and  again  below  this  there  is,  throughouc 
extensive  tracts,  what  the  Spaniards  call ''  tosca,**  a  coarse  reddish  yellow  clay, 
8<f  completely  indurated  as  to  resist  the  stroke  of  pick  and  spade,  or  filtration 
of  water.  This  formation  is  usually  found  at  a  depth  ranging  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet,  at  which  point  of  descent  water,  clear  and  slightly  brackish,  is  ob- 
tained in  exhaustless  abundance. 

ORIGINAL  INTRODUCTION  OP  SHEEP. 

The  first  sheep  domesticated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  were  pur- 
chased in  Pern,  and  brought  to  Paraguay  by  Don  Domingo  Martinez  de  Trala. 
This  true  and  brave-hearted  adventurer  was  the  first  to  open  communication 
between  his  countrymen  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The  attempt  had 
several  times  been  made,  and  had  as  often  resulted  in  failure,  attended  with 
severe  suffering  ^and  loss  of  life.  In  the  month  of  August,  1548,  Yrala,  then 
governor  of  Paraguay,  renewed  it,  and  su(^ceeded  in  reaching  the  Peruvian  pro- 
vince of  Gharcas,  now  Ohuquisaca,  in  Bolivia.  From  this  point  he  sent  forward 
a  trusty  messenger  to  apprise  Don  Pedro  de  La  Gasca,  viceroy  of  Peru,  of  his 
arrivaL  La  Gasca  received  the  messenger  kindly,  but  sent  him  back  to  his 
master  with  a  prohibition  against  any  further  advance  into  the  country.  The 
explorers  were  in  search  of  gold  and  silver,  but  instead  of  supplies  of  these 
precious  metals,  they  returned /with  12,0Q0  Indian  captives,  whom  they  enslaved, 
and  a  small  flock  of  European  sheep,  as  a  breeding  stock  for  future  supply  of 
food  and  clothing..  The  stock,  however,  from  which  the  numberless  herds  of 
pampa  sheep  have  descended,  was  introduced  in  1590  by  Juan  Torres  de  Vera 
y  Arragon,  who,  to  fulfil  an  obligation  entered  into  by  his  father-in-law,  Juan 
Ortiz  de  Tarate,  brought  four  thousand  sheep  from  Gharcas,  which  were  divided 
between  the  provinces  of  Santa  F^,  Gorrientes,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  gen- 
eral supposition  is,  that  the  flocks  introduced  at  that  time  were  of  the  rhurra 
breed  from  Spain,  the  fleece  of  which,  as  the  name  indicates,  was  coarse,  long, 
and  of  inferior  quality.  Spain  was  always  jealous  of  her  merinos,  and  strictly 
prohibited  their  exportation,  even  to  her  own  colonies.  In  spite,  however,  of 
government  edicts  and  official  watchfulness,  a  few  were,  from  time  to  time, 
smuggled  into  the  South  American  provinces.  Some  of  these  could  be  iden- 
tified at  a  period  so  recent  as  the  close  of  the  last  century,  but  they  at  last 
entirely  disappeared  among  the  coarse  and  inferior  breed  originally  introduced 
into  the  pampas  from  Peru.  The  descendant  of  this  stock,  or  common  pampa 
sheep,  has  a  coarse,  thin  fleece,  and  is  ill-shaped,  long-legged,  lank-bodied,  and 
exceedingly  difficult  to  fatten.  Fifteen  years  ago  this  breed  could  be  bought  at 
fiftieen  cents  a  head  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  wool  was  not  worth  the  expense  of  convevance  to  market,  and 
•the  flesh  was  rejected  as  unsavory  and  worthless  both  by  native  and  foreign 
inhabitants. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF   THE    NATIVE    STOCK. 

The  first  attempt,  from  enlightened  conviction,  to  improve  the  native  breed 
was  made  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  Halsey.    This  gentleman 
15 
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\„ 
TiBited  Spain  in  1814,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vigilanGe  of  the  gorernment  \ 

officii^B,  Bucceeded  in  carrying  out  of  the  country  thirty-five  head  of  fine 
merinoB.    He  smuggled  them  acoBB  the  Spanish  frontier  into  Portugal,  embarked 
them  at  Lisbon  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  from  that  port  reahipped  them  on  a 
Portuguese  vessel  for  Buenos  Ayres.    By  the  time  tney  reachea  their  destina* 
tion  they  had  cost  their  proprietor  $150  per  head.    For  a  time  everything 
promised  well.    The  pampa  climate  proved  so  favorable  that  the  original  thlrty- 
m^e  increased  to  four  nundred  in  five  years.     But  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  year 
or  his  experiment  Mr.  Halsey  lost  the  whole  of  the  well-earned  frnit  of  hit 
labors.    A  fire  broke  out  in  which  the  whole  fiock,  except  thirty-three,  wai 
consumed.    Discouraged  by  the  disaster,  Mr.  Halsey  abandoned  his  enterprise; 
the  remaining  thirty-uiree  passed  into  other  hands,  and  perished  amid  the  rob* 
beries  arising  out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  poLtical  affairs,  leaving  no  trace  of 
their  existence  on  the  flocks  of  the  country. 

After  this  misfortune  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  improve  native  sheep 
until  1824.    The  government  then  took  the  experiment,  and  through  an  agent, 
M.  Temeau,  of  Paris,  imported  about  one  hundred  merinos,  some  of  which  were 
from  the  flocks  of  the  French  government  farm  at  Rambouillet    Shortly  after 
their  an^val,  the  government  being  wholly  occupied  with  less  profitable  schemes, 
these  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  private  native  gentleman,  from  whom  they  were 
purchased  by  Messrs.  John  Harratt  and  Peter  Sheridan.    The  price  paid  for 
this  importation  was  one  hundred  silver  dollars  per  head.    The  purchasers— 
the  former  an  Englishman,  the'latter  an  Irishman — ^were  pleasantly  jeered  by 
their  neighbors  upon  the  price  they  had  paid  for  their  whistle,  and  the  commoi^ 
opinion  was  that  they  were  in  no  danger  of  being  enriched  by  the  interest  on 
their  investment.    Forming  an  opinion  from  the  qualities  of  the  native  stock, 
sheep  were,  at  this  time,  held  in  very  low  esteem  both  by  native  Buenos  Ay- 
reans  and  foreign  residents.    The  idea  of  improving  a  breed  of  such  despised 
animals  met  with  general  ridicule,  and  was,  on  all  sides,  voted  a  bad  speculation. 
For  severaLyears  the  outlay  of  Messrf^  Harratt  &  Sheridan  was  large,  and  tbe 
returns  from  the  flocks  were  §mall.    During  all  this  time,  too,  they  were  obliged, 
to  endure  the  banter  of  their  friends.    But  the  result  proved  their  sagacity  and 
sound  judgment.    Af^  a  trial  of  five  or  six  years  the  fruit  of  their  experixoexx^ 
began  to  appear.     The  price  at  which  the  improved  wool  was  sold  in  Liverpool 
market  opened  the  eyes  of  all  parties.    At  once  the  demand  for  improved  rains 
became  general  and  urgent,  and  the  desire  to  mvest  in  sheep  spread  rapidl  v' 
among  all  classes  of  capitalists  in  the  country.      In  two  years  about  fivo 
thousand  merinos  were  imported  from  different  countries,  and  the  number  would 
have  still  largely  increased  but  for  a  blockade  of  the  republic  by  France  and 
England.     The  number  of  improved  sheep  has,  of  late  years,  been  so  lar^el  v* 
multiplied  that  the»flocks  of  the  country  are  now,  almost  without  exception 
well  refined.    The  wool  is  now  deemed  equal  to  the  production  of  any  othe^ 
part  of  the  globe,  and  but  for  the  bur  which  entangles  itself  with  the  fleece^ 
would  head  the  list  of  market  prices.     Sheep  are  fast  driving  out  homed  cattle* 
and  with  all  its  wealth  in  elegant  woods  and  precious  metsus,  wool  is  destin^^d 
to  become  the  great  staple  of  the  southern  continent. 

FAVORABLE   CHARACTBR   OF  THB   COUNTRY  AND   CLIMATB   FOE  SHBBP. 

BBBBOINU. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  section  of  the  globe  that  offers  to  the  sheep  fam^^ 
advantages  superior  to  those  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  and  adjacent  pampas.     Tlx^ 
clunate  is  almost  all  that  could  be  desired.    The  southwest  winds  in  the  fir^^ 
month  of  spring  (September)  are  occasionally  so  cold  as  to  destroy  lambs  fall! 


at  that  tune;    out  the  general  temperature  even  during  that  season  is  hig\^|^^ 
fiftvorable.    Nor  is  the  climate  less  favorable  for  lambs  falling  in  autumn,   ^^ 
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the  lowest  temperatare  is  not  00  severe  as  to  occasion  mach  danger.  In  mid- 
winter ice  sometimes  forms  upon  small  surfaces  of  still  water ;  in  damp  places 
there  are  thin  and  evanescent  incrustations  ;  and  daring  a  few  mornings  of  the 
season,  when  the  temperature  over  night  hatf  been  unusuallj  low,  with  a  gentle 
wind^from  the  southwest,  the  northman's  eyes  are  greeted  and  his  heart  cheered 
with  that  same  hoar  frost  which  dyes  the  foliage,  and  clothes  with  a  variegated 
splendor  the  stately  forest  of  his  native  land.  These,  with  the  chilly,  damp, 
but  healthful  southeast  days,  furnish  the  utmost  rigors  of  the  pampa  climate. 
Through  all  seasons  of  the  year  flowers  bloom  and  fruits  ripen  in  the  open  air, 
and  there  is  more  of  pasture,  of  fresh  greenness  and  beauty,  in  winter  than  in 
sumrn^.  No  feedine  is  required  at  any  time,  and  both  for  grazing  and  horti- 
colture  the  soil  and  cumate  afford  exhaustless  resources. 

FLOCKS  EXEMPT  FROM  DISEASE. 

In  proof  of  the  fovorable  character  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  pasture,  for  sheep 
fJGurming,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  no  sheep  disease  indigenous  to  the  coun- 
try. Before  the  introduction  of  foreign  sheep  the  native  flocks  were  remarkably 
healthy,  being  free  from  foot-rot,  scab,  and  tumost  every  other  infection.  Not 
till  the  arrival  of  imported  merinos,  in  1836  and  1837,  did  the  foot-rot  appear. 
When  this  disease  first  attacked  the  flocks  it  was  exceedingly  virulent,  reauciDg 
one-half  of  many  flocks  to  walking  on  their  knees ;  but  it  is  no  longer  formida- 
ble. A  few  sheep  become  lame  after  an  unusual  continuance  of  wet  weather, 
but  a  week  of  dry  days  suffices  to  restore  a  majority  of  them.  A  very  little 
attention  will  preserve  a  flock  entirely  free  from  disease.  "  The  scdb^**  says  an 
experienced  writer,  "  was  introduced  (it  is  thought  from  Enffland)  at  the  same 
period,  and  occasioned  considerable  alarm  among  the  sheep-breeders.  But  this 
also  is  dying  away.  A  few  sheep  with  broken  fleeces  are  seen  a  little  before 
shearing,  in  August  or  September,  but  the  disease  is  &8t  disappearing,  and  it 
was  seldom  fatal  to  the  animal  in  its  worst  stages." 

PASTURE  EXCELLENT  AND  UNFAILING. 

The  veidure  of  the  pampas  is  perennial,  consisting  of  a  very  numerous  variety 
•f  plants  and  grasses,  a  classification  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find. 
Some  pf  them,  however,  I  can  identify  from  memory.  Three  of  the  pampa 
graases  in  which  the  sheep  farmer  is  most  interested,  are  the  smooth-stalked 
meadow  or  spear  grass  of  our  country,  (p6a  pratennsj  the  meadow  foxtail, 
(alopeciiirusj  and  a  species  of  clover — X  think  trifolium  campeHre — bearing  a 
bright  yellow  flower.  The  spear  grass  and  foxtail  are  perennial,  and  seem  to 
be  preferred  by  sheep  to  all  others.  The  former  is  specially  important  in  mid- 
amnmer.  The  green  of  the  great  plains  is  then  frequentlv  changed  to  brown. 
The  abundant  verdure  of  the  other  seasons  is  shrivelled  and  scorched  by  the 
bud's  fierce  fires,  till  it  foils  to  dust,  and  is  swept  away  in  clouds  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  Then  beneath  the  shrunken  and  crisped  leaves  of  the  thistle, 
which  covers  extensive  districts  throughout  the  pampas,  appears  the  meadow  or 
apear  grass,  fresh  and  tender;  and  the  sheep  knowing  well  what  is  to  be  found 
th^e,  take  to  the  thistle  grounds,  and  feeding  chiefly  there,  are  preserved  in 
better  condition  than  during  any  other  season  of  the  year.  The  trefoil  flourishes 
most  in  winter ;  sheep  do  not  like  it,  though  they  will  eat  it,  if  their  favorite 
grasses  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  quantities  sufficient  to  appease  their  hunger. 
It  is  this  plant  which  occasions  the  one  great  deduction  from  the  claims  of  the 
pampas  as  sheep-farming  grounds.  Its  brilliant  yellow  flower  is  succeeded  by 
a  bur,  the  spikes  of  whose  prickly  coat,  dried  and  hardened  by  the  summer's 
ann,  become  as  strong  and  sharp  as  pointed  steel.  As  this  prickly  coat  hardens, 
the  stem  softens  and  decays^and  the  flocks  in  search  of  food  detach  the  bur 
-which  speedily  becomes  matted  in  their  fleeces. 
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The  fleeces  of  all  flocks  are  more  or  less  thus  affected,  and  tbose  which  are 
not  guarded  against  unlimited  intrusion  upon  the  grounds  of  the  trefoil  fre- 
quently take  up  an  amount  of  hux  that  would  weigh  as  much  as  their  wool. 
This  is  the  hur  which  the  natiyes*  call    *'  carrelilla,^'  signifying  a  little  cart- 
wheel.   The  comparison  is  not  very  apt,  as  the  wheel  is  round  only  on  itB»edge, 
and  the  hur,  like  a  hullet,  is  round  on  its  whole  surface.    No  machinery  has  eyer 
been  introduced  into  that  country  for  taking  out  the  bur,  and  such  is  tne  trouble 
and  the  expense  of  extracting  it  in  the  countries  to  which  the  wool  is  exported, 
that  it  deducts  from  the  export  fiJUen  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  yalue.    Whether 
the  trefoil  is  so  abundant  or  so  tenacious  in  its  hold  on  the  soil  as  to  render 
abortiye  or  too  expensiye  all  attempts  to  destroy  it,  is  a  question  to  which  no 
certain  answer  can  yet  be  giyen.  My  impression  is,  that  increase  of  population,  di- 
yision  of  farms,  improyements  in  sheep-breeding,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  more 
spirited  and  general  competition,  will  lead  to  efforts  for  the  abatement  of  this 
nuisance,  and  that  they  will  succeed. 

SIZE  OP   FARMS. 

Sheep  farms  yaxy  in  extent  from  one  to  fifty  square  leagues,  the  square  league 
containing  5,760  acres.    A  farm  of  one  square  league  will  sustain  twelve  or 
fourteen  flocks  of   one   thousand  each.     If  the  farms  were  enclosed    and 
diyided  into  fields,  so  that  the  flocks  might  be  shifted  from  one  to  another,  at 
proper  intervals,  they  would  of  course  sustain  a  largely  increased  number  6f 
animals.     It  is  beginning  to  be  a  question  among  the  farmers  whether  it  would 
not  pay  them  well  thus  to  enclose  and  divide  their  lands.     Indeed,  a  few  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  enterprising  have  already  initiated  the  experiment.     Fore- 
most of  these  are  Messrs.  Halback  and  White,  and  Messrs.  Hale  and  Spring. 
The  two  gentlemen  last  named  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have  long 
resided  in  Buenos  Ayres  without  losing  one  spark  of  their  love  for  their  native 
land,  and  by  their  intelligent  and  well-directed  energy  have  done  much   to 
enhance  the  great  interests  of  sheep- breeding  in  that  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  have,  by  their  highly  honorable  bearing  in  all  their  transactions  with  the 
natives,  illustrated  beautifully  the  best  type  of  the  national  character,  and  abed. 
a  pleasing  lustre  on  the  American  name.    These  noble  countrymen  of  ours  o\7^ 
an  extensive  estanciat  (i.  e.,  sheep  farm,)  in  the  management  of  which  th^y  lia.ve 
introduced  many  improvements,  and  among  others,  as  before  said,  those  of  feueixis. 
and  dividing  into  separate  endosures.    So  far  as  fencing  has  been  resorted  ^^ 
for  any  purpose  in  me  country,  the  material  generally  used  is  wire.    But  til^^x' 
are  od^er  materials,  of  native  growth,  which,  while  requiring  more  labor  an^         ^ 


1 


.y 


/  r 


pense  at  first,  would  be  far  more  permanent,  and  probably,  in  the  end,  che^t-ci    "^ 

than  the  wire  fence.    These  are  the  American  aloe,  and  a  thorn-bearing  l>^^?^ 

called  napandai.    The  mode  of  fencing  with  the  aloe  is  to  throw  up  an     «^^^^ 


bankment  about 
line  on  the  top 


.^*^- 


t  two  feet  high,  and  three  at  the  base,  and  then  plant  a  stri^f     j^ 
of  the  ridge.    The  plant  shoots  up  vigorously,  spreading  oix*^ 


/^ 


great  leaves,  which  have  an  irregular  and  somewhat  prickly  edge,  and   tv5^ 
thickness  through  of  a  double  ply  of  the  stoutest  sole-leather.    In  seven  v^ei*  ^ 
it  flowers,  then  dies,  and  reproduces  itself  from  the  seed  which  it  sheda  i^^^ 
fall.    Many  of  the  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  suburbs  of  the  South  Ancieri    ^^^^ 
cities  are  thus  enclosed  with  the  aloe.    The  napandai,  if  I  remember  correoLV^^^^ 
is  obtained  from  its  seed  pretty  much  in  the  same  way.    The  thorns  oi^        •^'ST  ^^ 
limbs  of  the  bush  are  slightly  crooked  at  the  end,  and  all  incline  inwards  to-^t^  ^^^^^^ 
the  parent  stem.     The  thorn-bearing  branches  shoot  out  in  all  directioua  f  ^^^^^^ 
their  stem,  and  woe  betide  the  animal  that,  distinguishing  the  lucerne  or  ot^'^^ 
enticing  growth  within,  attempts  to  force  an  entrance.     When  it  has  rea^^^^ 
and  ftiiled  to  force  a  passage  between  the  closely  planted  stems,  it  endeavo>^^^^ 
withdraw,  it  is  caught  on  the  hooked  points  of  the  thorns,  and  it  will  i^evii;^!^^^ 
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in  its  cbange  of  base,  leave  behind  no  small  share  of  its  hair  or  wool.  The  same 
animal  wiU  hardly  attempt  a  raid  across  the  same  or  a  similar  hedge  a  seeond 
time.-  This  thorn  is  found  as  far  down  towards  the  end  of  the  continent  as  the 
thirty-eighth  or  fortieth  parallel  of  south  latitude*  and  I  can  think  of  no  reason 
why  it  woald  not  flourish  in  almost  any  of  the  States  of  our  federal  Union.  If 
it  would,  it  would  equal  in  beauty,  and  exceed  in  value,  any  of  the  thorns  known 
to  American  agriculture. 

OBNBRAL  MANAGBMBNT  OF  A  8HEBP  FARM. 

It  will  be  proper  to  say  something  now  of  the  general  management  of  sheep 
farms.  The  fanners  usually  divide  their  sheep  into  flocks  of  a  thousand  each. 
In  a  very  few  instances  a  flock  is  permitted  to  grow  to  the  size  of  two,  and 
even  three  thousand,  and  is  kept  up  to  that  number.  But  the  prevailing  rate  of 
increase  being  about  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent.,  a  flocK  of  a  thousand 
having  doubled  itself  in  three  years  is,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  divided  into 
two.  In  this  way  flocks  continue  to  be  multiplied  until,  in  some  cases,  two 
hundred  thousand  sheep  may  be  seen  feeding  on  a  single  farm.  If  flocks  are 
allowed  to  exceed  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred,  the  proportion 
of  loss  in  lambs  is  largely  increased.  The  very  young  and  feeble  lamos  are, 
in  such  a  case,  much  more  likely  to  lose  their  mothers  and  perish  for  lack  of 
nourishment,  or  to  be  trodden  to  death  beneath  the  feet  of  the  older  and 
stronger  sheep. 

The  annual  loss  in  lambs  has  heretofore  been  from  ten  to  Jifteen  per  cent. 
This  is  a  heavy  percentage,  and  has  resulted  mainly  from  two  causes.  First, 
for  several  years  after  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  native  sheep  had  been 
successfully  initiated  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevail  upon  the  shepherds 
to  take  proper  care  of  their  flocks  during  the  lambing  seasons.  This  difficulty 
arose  mostly  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  oeen  all  thQir  life  long  ac- 
customed to  regard  sheep  as  of  little  or  no  value.  The  second  cause  of  heavy 
loss  by  death  is  found  in  protracted  periods  of  cold  wind  and  rain  which  not 
unfrequently  occur  just  at  the  lambing  season.  A  week  of  rainy  weather,  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a  chopping  round  of  the  wind  to  southwest,  will  destroy 
large  numbers  of  the  more  feeble  lambs  in  a  few  hours  after  their  fall.  Since 
the  marked  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  sheep  of  late 
years,  the  fanners  began  to  ask  themselves  and  each  other  the  question  whether 
a  little  money  spent  in  covered  sheds  for  their  flocks  would  not  be  a  profitable 
investment.  The  gentlemen  to  whom  special  reference  has  be&  made  with 
regard  to  the  enclosure  of  their  farms  have  also  included  among  their  improve- 
ments covered  sheds,  with  the  open  sides  facing  to  the  northeast,  which  is  the 
Bunny  quarter,  and  then  closed  to  the  southwest,  which,  in  that  climate,  is  the 
quarter  whence  to  look  for  driving  rains  and  piercing  winds.  So  fiir  as  I  know, 
with  the  exception  of  these  two  instances,  no  e£E6rt  has  been  made  to  afford 
proper  protection  to  the  young  of  an  animal  that  constitutes  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  country. 

As  there  is  no  necessity  for  feeding,  the  sheep  of  the  Pampas  require  com- 
paratively but  very  little  attention.  One  man,  assisted  by  a  small  boy,  can  do 
all  the  work  essential  to  the  proper  care  of  a  single  flock.  The  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  agreement  between  proprietors  and  shepherds  are  few  and  simple. 
If  the  shepherd's  compensation  for  his  services  is  to  be  an  interest  in  the  flock, 
the  customary  stipulations  are  that  he  shall  bear  the  expenses  of  superintend- 
ing and  shearing ;  shall  take  from  his  charge  meat  sufficient  for  himself  and 
familv,  and  shall  receive  one-third  of  the  yearly  increase  of  lambs  and  wool. 
On  the  other  hand  the  proprietor  is  obliged  to  furnish  pasture  for  the  flock,  a 
jpen  to  fold  it  in,  and  a  house  for  the  shepherd  and  his  family.  The  contract 
between  the  parties  is  generally  made  for  three  years.    At  the  end  of  that 
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time,  if  the  shepherd  has  conducted  hinuielf  well  and  taken  care  of  his  share 
of  the  annual  profits,  he  is  able  to  parchase  the  half  of  a  flock.  As  half 
owner,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  his  first  contract,  pays  onlj  half 
the  expense  of  management  and  shearing,  and  receives  half  of  the  wool  and  of 
the  increase.  The  product  of  wool  is  divided  annually,  and  the  flock  at  the 
end  of  the  contract.  In  this  way  a  laboring  man  soon  becomes  a  small  pro- 
prietor, and  ad  the  increase  of  his  means  may  justify  he  proceeds  to  purchase 
land,  and  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  finds  himself  an  inde- 
pendent estanciero,  with  a  career  open  to  a  handsome  fortune,  if  his  life  be  not 
cut  short  in  the  midst,  nor  his  flocks  swept  away  by  the  armed  bands  of  rob- 
bers that  prowl  about  die  plains  during  all  periods  of  political  revolution.  The 
majority  of  native  proprietors  adhere  still  to  homed  cattle,  leaving  the  business 
of  sheep-breeding  to  foreigners.  Many  of  the  English  and  Scotch  immigrants 
adopt  i^  while  the  Irish  take  to  sheep  almost  without  exception 

PBRIODS  OP  LAMBING. 

The  ewes  lamb  once  a  year,  some  in  March  and  April,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  in  September  and  October ;  the  seasons  being  exactly  reversed,  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  their  order  in  our  own  country.  September  and 
October  are  the  first  two  months  of  the  Pampa  spring,  and  thus  is  the  seaaon 
in  which  ewes  generally  cast  their  lambs.  The  average  age  to  which  sheep 
are  thought  to  attain  is  by  some  said  to  be  from  seven  to  ten  years.  Bat, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  question  of  age  appears  not  to  have  been  noted 
with  any  care,  even  by  the  most  intelligent  breeders,  so  that  the  writer  feels  some 
hesitation  to  attempt  an  answer  in  the  absence  of  accurate  and  positive  in- 
formation. 

SH  BARING  SBASON. 

The  shearing  season  is  In  October  and  November.    At  the  period  of  general 
clipping  the  flocks  are  driven  into  a  large  pen,  formed  of  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  interlaced  with  thongs  of  raw  hide  or  rods  of  wire.     Within  this  outer 
fold  there  is  an  inner  one,  with  open  door  or  gate,  and  so  small  in  dimensions  as 
to  admit  only  a  few  animals  at  a  time.     In  this  they  are  caaght  and  tied  without 
trouble.    Men  do  the  catching  and  tying,  and  the  native  women  of  the  places 
the  principal  part  of  the  shearing.     Three  men  will  catch  and  tie  about  as  fast 
as  thirty  woijjen  can  shear.    Each  shearer  is  provided  with  a  dried  cow  or  ox- 
hide, on  which  the  sheep  is  laid,  in  order  to  protect  the  fleece  from  the  dirt  and 
litter  of  the  fold.    An  expert  woman  shears  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  ani- 
mals per  day,  and  receives  for  her  wages  about  one  dollar  and  a  half,  silver 
currency.    The  shearing  season  in  that  country  corresponds  somewhat  to  hat— 
vest  time  in  this,  or  it  may  be  said  to  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  a  scene  tha^ 
might  be  presented  by  a  combination  of  our  preseait  wheat  harvest  and  our  ol<^ 
time  com  huskings  into  one.    The  housewives  and  their  cooks  make  speeiaX 
and  quite  extensive  preparation  for  the  meals  of  each  day.    The  shearer^ 
address  themselves  to  their  work  with  a  will ;  stories  are  told,  and  jok^^ 
between  the  sexes  are  freely  exchanged.    After  the  labors  of  the  day,  in  soic^^^ 
instances,  the  beautiM  evenings  are  employed  in  dancing  to  the  thrumming  ^^^p 
the  guitar.    Like  all  the  pleasant  of  this  mortal  life,  the  merry  season  quick  I  -^^ 
passes,  and  the  lady  shearers,  taking  horses,  troop  off  to  town  or  city  and  ^  :^^" 
pend  their  earnings  for  such  articles  of  taste  and  ornament  as  may  serve     ^^JT 
auraient  the  power  of  their  charms  during  the  remaining  seasons  of  the  yea.^^^^^ 

Sheep  are  sheared  but  once  a  year.    This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  rx^^ 
which  obtains  in  some  other  sheep-producing  countries.    The  custom  is  to  sh.^^^^ 
twice  a  year  in  California  and  Gape  Colony.    Perhaps  the  flocks  of  the  Pan^^^^^^ 
would  also  bear  two  clippings ;  but  breeders  there,  considering  the  wet  and  p^^.!^"^ 
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ing  days  of  winter  and  early  spring,  have  hitherto  deemed  it  safer  to  content 
themsdves  with  a  single  fleece.  The  fleece  of  healthy  improved  (i.  e^  Mestizo) 
sheep  will  average  from  three  and  a  half  to  fonr  pounds  of  wool  in  the  ^ease, 
from  which,  for  washing,  the  average  deduction  is  ahout  one-third  or  fourth. 
The' clip,  in  the  aggregate,  is  sent  to  market  unwashed.  A  principal  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  Pampas  have  no  running  streams.  Water  collects  only  in  ponds, 
and  many  of  these  are  dry  before  the  shearing  season,  or  if  not  dry,  in  a  partic- 
ular district,  a  single  washing  would  so  mix  the  water  with  the  soU  of  the  shal- 
low bottom  that  it  would  defile  rather  that  cleanse  the  wool. 

PBRCBNTAGB  OF  PROFIT  ON  INTBSTMBNTS  IFT  SHBBF. 

To  A.  Lines  Van  Blarcom,  esq.,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  now  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  superior  intelligence  and  large  -ex- 
perience in  the  wool  trade,  (to  whom  I  am  inaebted  for  much  of  the  special  in* 
formation  embraced  in  this  article,)  I  put  the  question  as  to  the  profit  of 
investments  in  sheep-breeding  on  the  Pampas,  and  nis  reply,  in  substance,  was, 
that  after  deducting  the  rent  of  pasture  land,  and  all  other  expenses,  the 
average  return  from  investments  is,  at  least,  18  per  cent  per  annum. 

NATIONALITY  OF  THB  IMMIGRANT  FARMERS. 

There  are  but  few  immigrants  from  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  sheep- 
fiirming  of  the  country,  and  fewer  still  from  old  Spain.  The  old  Spaniards 
who  have  found  their  way  thither  are  settled  in  the  cities  and  towns,  where  they 
devote  themselves  to  mechanical  pursuits,  or  become  brokers  or  produce  mer- 
chants. This  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  pre-eminence  of  Spain  as  a 
sheep-producing  country  may  at  nrst  seem  strange.  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation is,  that  persons  belonging  to  the  Spanish  shepherd  class  but  seldom, 
if  ever,  emigrate.  Their  whole  lire  being  passed  on  the  great  hill-sides  or  vast 
plains  of  their  naked  and  solemn  country,  they  have  but  little  intercourse  with 
people  of  other  professions,  know  nothing  of  the  advantages  offered  to  honest 
and  faithful  toil  in  other  countries,  and  for  these  reasons  feel  no  desire  to  stniy 
from  scenes  that  are  hallowed  by  recollections  of  their  childhood,  and  that  have 
filled  their  ripe  years  with  plenty  and  peace.  The  immigrant  sheep-farmers  of 
the  Pampas  are,  to  a  large  extent,  British  subjects.  A  few  of  the  English 
become  great  proprietors.  In  their  improved  fortunes  some  of  them  present  traits 
of  character  worthy  of  the  special  consideration  of  a  philosopher..  True  to  the 
instincts  of  the  whole  John  Bull  race,  they  set  up  an  establishment,  deck  their 
servants  out  in  liveiy,  keep  a  earriage  for  Mrs.  Bull  and  the  children,  and  for 
Mr.  Bull  a  fine  saddle-horse,  and  a  cockney  gig  in  which  to  drive  after  dinner 
wiih  some  friend  of  bqual  respectability ;  cut  ail  their  poor  acquaintances ;  never, 
in  any  case,  recognize  any  one,  however  familiar  with  his  name  and  character, 
who  labors  for  his  bread,  nor  exchange  salutations  on  the  street  with  any  gentle- 
maD,  (though  they  may  have  met  and  been  introduced  to  him  many  times,) 
whose  society  they  do  not  propose  to  permanently  cultivate ;  become  exclusively 
and  intensely  aristocratic,*  stride  about  among  the  natives  in  long  boots,  swal- 
low-tails, satin  stock,  or  white  neck-tie,  high  dickey,  stove-pipe  hat,  fine  buck- 
skin or  white  kid  gloves ;  regarding,  meanwhile,  their  civil  neighbors  with  a  sort 
of  silent  contempt,  or  responding  to  their  modest  and  graeeful  civilities  with  a 
lofty  and  patronizing  air ;  lounge  at  the  club  a  part  of  every  day  over  a  bottle 
of  stout  port  and  a  copy  of  the  Times  ;  give  a  good  portion  of  every  night  to 
whist,  or  chess,  with  brandy  and  water ;  go  to  chapel  on  Sunday  mornings  that 
Deity  may  be  honored  by  their  presence,  and  reminded  of  His  obligations  for 
the  worship  of  dignitaries  of  so  much  eonsideration.  Such,  in  some  cases,  is 
their  routine  of  life.  The  consequences  may  be  easily  foreseen.  Idleness,  big 
diDnevay  biaady  and  water,  or  brandy  without  water,  do  their  work  after  a  while. 
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immation  seizes  the  stomach,  trarels  auickly  thence  to  the  brain,  or  apoplexy 
tes  down  the  stalwart  frame.  In  a  lew  days  the  rich  proprietor,  who  began 
r,  made  his  fortune  among  his  flocks  on  the  Pampas,  and  moved  to  the  city 
Qjoy  his  wealth  is  as  poor  as  the  poorest  Briton  that  ever  wandered  and 

far  from  the  island  home  of  his  wonderftd  and  mighty  race.     Sic  transit 
ia  mundL    A'dios  Senor  Bull ! 

f  all  immigrants  to  the  plains  the  Scotch,  as  a  class,  are  the  most  thrifty  and 
iperous.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  the  shrewdness  of  a  Yankee,  if  one  would 
cate  thereby  superior  faculty  for  making  money.  In  all  that  relates  to 
hanical  inventions,  Yankee  shrewdness  has  outstripped  the  world,  but  in  the 
»f  making  money  the  shrewdest  Yankee  alive  is  no  match  for  the  shrewdest 
bchman.     With  his  pre-eminent  ability  to  achieve  success,  it  is  to  be  observed 

that  good  fortune  does  not  spoil  him.  Mr.  Sandy  McNaughten  turns 
pherd  on  the  phuns,  with  nothing  but  his  hands,  and  his  wits  to  direct  them, 
thirty  years  he  owns  farms,  and  flocks,  and  other  investments,  amounting  to 
'  a  million ;  yet  he  is,  in  spirit,  the  same  republican  as  when  he  had  not 
(re  to  lay  his  head.  He  could  well  afford  a  fine  establishment,  but  declined 
expense  and  trouble  of  it.  He  moves  to  town  to  educate  his  children,  but 
»  a  plain  house,  supplies  it  with  plain  furniture,  and  keeps  on  in  the  plain 
^ays  of  his  early  lUe.  There  is  no  carrriage.  There  is  no  trotter  that 
Les  nis  mile  in  three  minutes.  There  are  no  liveried  servants.  If  there  be 
\i  a  thing  as  society,  both  himself  and  his  spouse  and  their  children  know 
t  there  is  not  enough  of  the  genuine  thing  within  their  reach  to  pay  them  for 
cost  of  a  single  thought  or  a  single  dollar.  He  walks  to  church,  weighs  the 
trine,  criticises  the  argument,  sings  through  his  nose,  disputes  with,  the  min- 
r,  takes  the  sacrament  once  a  quarter,  and  once  a  week  a  litde  too  much 
9key.  Let  him,  however,  not  be-  censured  too  severely.  The  reader  is  by- 
means  certain  that  he  would  bear  the  same  good  fortune  half  as  welL  Pass 
Mr.  McNaughten  1 

?he  Irish  Briton,  as  he  does  many  other  good  things,  makes  a  fortune   by 
take — blunders  into  it,  peradventure,  through  some  spectilation,  in  the  most 
)cent  way  in  the  world.     But,  like  the  princely  fellow  that  Gk>d  made  hinx  to 
he  dispenses  a  liberal  hospitality,  has  a  kind  and  civil  word,  or  a  handful  of 
nge  for  a  needy  countryman  or  stranger,  and  a  genuine  and  enthosictstie 
liration  for  the  country,  and  the  institutions  of  Washington,  that  ende^u^^ 
I  to  every  American  heart     May  the  shadow  of  Mr.  Fagan  O'Brien  Q^ver 
less ! 

Vool  dpes  not  always  lead  to  fortune.    It  must  not  be  supposed  that  art  oh 
[i  fortune  is  the  general  award  of  sheep-farming  in  the  Pampas.     It   i^    ^ 
e  like  gold  mining  in  Australia  and  California,  or  speculalions  in  oil  v^eZts 
3e  late  discoveries  which  are  to  dispense  with  the  sun,  knd  light  the  'W'oirld 
b  lamps.    The  general  success  does  not  exceed  competency,  and  apior>gr 
se  who  never  pass  that  point,  and  remain  for  the  whole  of  life  out  iu  t;K^ 
ins,  the  style  of  living  is  plain  and  simple  to  the  last  extreme.     The  ho  tig  ^ 
vhich  the  shepherd  lives  is  called,  in  Spanish,  *'El  Puesto,**  the  post,  becu-n^^ 
)  the  ralljring  point  on  the  farm,  and  the  spot  near  which  the  flocks  are  foltj^^^ 
the  night.     It  is  a  one-storied  building,  containing  three  or  four  small  rooux^ 
ing  adobe  walls  and  roof  of  thatch,  with  eaves  extending  so  as  to  serve  th  »* 
ble  purpose  of  roof  and  veranda.    The  floor  is  unpaved  or  paved  "vvitj^ 
ik.    There  are  one  or  two  deal  tables,  some  wooden  chairs  and  stools,  boq^^ 
cles  of  crockery,  a  fireplace  with  its  primitive  cooking  utensils,  and  be^Jl^ 
ids  of  raw-hide  or  canvass  sacking  with  some  light  covering  quite  sufficiej^^r 
comfort  in  that  mild  and  genial  clime.    And  simple  as  is  the  dweliitx^^ 
ally  simple  is  the  family  board.     Hard  biscuit,  (baked  in  town  or  city,)  t^^* 
.  fried  mutton  Ornish  the  customary  fare.    It  is  a  little  singular  that  ^^* 
ly  of  the  immigrants  should  content  themselves  with  such  simple  and  unvatr>^5^ 
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diet.  Thej  might  have  fresh  vegetables  at-  all  seasons  of  the  year,  bat 
Will  not  take  the  trouble  to  cultivate  them.  They  might  have  the  most  delicious 
milk  and  batter,  if  they  wooid  provide  a  few  cows  and  create  the  inexpensive 
conveniences  of  a  dairy,  but  they  will  not  incar  even  that  small  amount  of 
ezpense^and  trouble.  They  rear  no  domestic  broods.  And  though  venison 
and  wild  fowl  abound  on  the  plains,  they  keep  closely  to  the  daily  regimen  of 
tea,  hard'tack,  and  mutton.  At  certain  seasons  the  traveller  in  the  Pampas, 
especially  as  he  approaches-  the  Atlantic  coast,  encounters  immense  flocks  of 
wild  ducks  and  geese.  The  water  at  that  time  covering  the  surface  to  a  depth 
of  about  six  inches,  the  fowl  come  in  from  the  coast  to  feed  on  certain 
grasses,  of  which  they  are  fond,  that  abound  in  some  localities.  They  are  so 
numerous  that  they  literallv  cover  the  surface  of  the  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and,  never  having  been  disturbed  by  the  sportsman,  are  so  tame  that 
they  will  scarcely  get  out  of  the  track  of  the  horse's  feet.  On  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  plains  the  deer  and  the  ostrich  are  found  feeding  together.  The 
partridge  abounds  in  every  district.  Yet,  with  these  delicacies  of  flesh  and 
fowl  bdfore  them,  many  of  the  immigrant  settlers  seldom  taste  any  other  meat 
than  mutton  or  beef  throughout  the  vear.  For  this  singular  failure  to  appro- 
priate some  of  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  articles  of  food  ever  fumisned 
Dy  the  allii^ise  and  bountiful  Creator,  two  reasons  may  be  suggested :  First,  the 
example  of  the  natives.  Man  is  essentially  an  imitative  creature,  and  is  as 
likely  to  imitate  the  customs  which  he  despises  as  those  which  he  admires 
Indeed,  he  is  more  likely  to  imitate  the  evil  than  the  good,  if  the  Bible  and  the 
theologians  be  not  mistaken.  Now,  the  natives  of  the  Pampas  eat  nothing 
but  beef,  because  their  occupation  is  almost  entirely  with  homed  cattle,  and  it 
is  easier  to  lasso,  kill,  and  dress  a  fat  steer  than  it  would  be  to  kill  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wild  game  to  last  them  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  thing 
tnat  can  be  done  the  easiest  is  the  thing  preferred  by  a  people  who,  perhaps, 
Lke  the  inhabitants  of  all  continuously  uuld  climates,  are  sadly  afflicted  with  am- 
MtiiMiional  laziness.  Secondly,  there  is  something  in  the  very  circumstances 
and  employment  of  the  shepherd  that  indisposes  him  to  desire  those  delicacies 
without  which  life  would  be  as  nothing  to  the  pampered  voluptuary  in  the 
crowded  city.  Above  him  is  the  serene,  transparent  sky ;  beneath  his  feet  lies 
the  boundless  expanse  of  grass,  stretching  all  around  to  the  line  of  the  horizon 
like  the  sea ;  silence  reigns  throughout  the  peaceful  scene ;  around  him  are  his 
flocks  quietly  feeding.  The  only  object  to  vanr  the  sameness  of  the  view  is  a 
company  of  horsemen  galloping  abreast  with  the  regularity  of  trained  cavaliy. 
The  only  event  to  break  the  monotony  of  his  life  is  the  arrival  of  a  stranger, 
who  partakes  of  his  hospitality,  sleeps  an  hour,  and  passes  on  his  way.  His 
labors  of  persona^  attention  to  his  flocks  are  light,  and  for  much  of  his  time  he 
has  no  serious  occupation.  Now,  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  would 
require  unborn  tastes  to  make  dehcate  yiands  a  necessary  condition  of  comfort, 
and  a  constitution  and  energies  of  extraordinary  power  not  to  be  affected  with 
that  general  relaxation  which  disposes  a  man  to  reduce  all  his  habits  and 
customs  to  the  most  accommodating  standards  of  ease  and  simplicity.  This  is 
not  intended  as  a  plea  for  laziness  and  semi-barbarous  tastes  m  their  style  of 
living,  but  merely  a  statement  in  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  such  phe- 
nomena in  certain  circumstances  of  the  life  of  men.  And  it  should  now  be 
further  observed  that,  while  in  many  cases  of  shepherd  life  on  the  plains  the 
absence  of  the  sense  of  refined  taste  and  comfort  is  strikingly  apparent,  there 
Are  also  many  in  which  a  superior  nature  asserts  its  sway,  and  achieves  a  com- 
plete triumph  over  surrounding  circumstances.  In  many  a  shepherd  home  are 
to  be  seen  the  pleasing  signs  of  Scotch  thrift  and  English  plenty  and  comfort 
combined.  The  house  is  well  built,  covered  with  slate  or  tin ;  the  walls,  of  burnt 
brick,  are  neatly  whitewashed,  and  the  doors  And  windows  painted  green.  A 
weU-trimmed  hedge  encloses  the  yard,  within  whose  circle  flowers  bloom  and 
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fraita  ripen.  Ylnes  clamber  about  the  venmda,  and  flU  the  sarrotrndiag  air  widi 
the  Bweet  odor  of  their  bloom.  To  these  external  ngns  of  taste  there  are  inter- 
nal armngements  to  correspond.  The  floor  is  of  glazed  tiles;  or  of  wood* 
covered  with  domestic  carpet ;  the  linen  sheets  and  old-fashioned  dimity  bed- 
covers are  white  as  snow ;  the  fiimily  bookcase  stands  primly  npright^in  5ne 
comer ;  the  modem  sofa  and  rocking-chair  confront  eadi  other  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  best  rooms,  while  on  a  centre-table  lies  the  well-bound  book  that 
was  brought  across  the  great  water  when  the  newly  wedded  pair,  first  setting 
forth  into  the  world  to  seek  their  fortune,  had  not  much  else  to  bring.  Within 
its  clasped  lids  are  the  records  of  the  marriages,  births,  and  deatb^.  It  has 
made  the  family  what  it  is,  and  will  live  as  a  treasurad  heirloom  among  the 
descendants  oi  the  household  for  generations  to  come.  Adjoining  this  is  the 
dining  and  sitting  room  in  one,  and  next  in  order  the  kitchen,  with  its  goodly 
array  of  flowered  queen's-ware  and  of  polished  tin.  Punctually  at  twelve 
dinner  is  on  the  table,  and  all  the  writer  has  to  say  is,  (and  he  speaiks  now  from 
best  experience,)  happy  is  the  tired  wayfarer  who  is  invited  to  rat  down.  If  he 
tarries  long  enough  he  will  find  that  the  pleasure  of  eating  holds  no  mean  rank 
among  the  orders  of  that  establishment.  Four  meals  each  day  complete  the 
measure ;  and  if  the  stranger  guest  be  not  blessed  with  Pampa  digestion,  then 
so  much  the  worse  for  him.  In  most  instances,  all  that  unites  to  constitute  such 
a  home  in  the  beautiful  desert  may  be  traced  to  the  principles  implanted  by  an 
early  religious  education.  There,  as  strikingly  as  anywhere,  will  the  thought- 
ful observer  recognize  the  proofs  of  the  great  tmth  that  was  in  the  apostle's 
mind  when  he  said,  **  (Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  which  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  As  the  business  of  sheep- 
breeding  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  foreign  residents,  all  that  has  been  said 
respecting  personal  habits,  and  social  life  and  customs,  refers  almost  exclusively 
to  that  chss  of  the  Pampa  population.  " Los  hijos  del  pais"  the  children  of 
the  country,  may  be  considered  in  connexion  with  another  subject.  Having 
been  requested  to  say  sometlting  with  regard  to  the  general  climate  and  produc- 
tions of  the  Pampa  country,  the  remainder  of  the  space  dlowed  for  this  article 
must  be  devoted  to  those  two  subjects.  Their  relation  to  sheep  farming,  the 
principal  topic  in  hand,  will  become  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  sequel. 

OBNBRAL  CLIMATE  AND  PftODUGTIONS. 

All  periods  of  the  year,  and  all  ailments  and  infirmities  of  human  flesh  con- 
sidered, there  is,  perhaps,  no  better  climate  for  man  than  that  of  the  South 
American  Pampas.  The  heat  is  seldom  oppressive,  and  the  lowest  temperature 
of  the  brief  winter  sends  only  a  slight  chiU  along  the  veins.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  noteworthy  exception.  The  north  wind,  bearing  in  Its  breath  exhala- 
tions from  the  immense  water-sheds  of  the  Andes,  and  heated  in  a  good  degree 
by  the  fires  of  the  tropics,  imposes  upon  delicate  nerves  a  heavy  weight  of  most 
disagreeable  and  annoying  sensations.  Such  is  the  effect  of  this  wind  upon 
persons  whose  nervous  system  is  peculiarly  susceptible,  that  in  the  old  Spanish 
courts  some  allowance  was  made  for  a  criminal  who  had  committed  a  crime 
during  its  prevalence.  Many  persons  can  by  the  state  of  their  nerves  distin- 
guish whether  the  wind  is  from  the  north  as  soon  as  they  open  their  eyes  in  the 
morning.  The  peculiar  sensation  it  produces  is  much  like  that  which  a  man 
experiences  who  encounters  a  provocation  with  an  empty  stomach  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  attacking  forces  of  an  influenza.  But,  fortunately  for  delicate 
women  and  nervous  men,  this  is  not  a  prevailing  wind  of  the  climate.  Seldom 
does  it  last  more  thai^  forty-eight  hours  at  a  time,  when,  chopping  round  to 
west  or  southwest,  comes  breathing  so  much  freshness  and  coolness  as  to  invig- 
orate both  body  and  mind  to  their  highest  pitch  of  comfort  and  capability  of 
exertion;  or  to  the  southeast,  when  it  usually  brings  rain,  which,  in  that  climate. 
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18  the  harbinger  (yf  refrefllimeiit  to  all  weary  spirits,  to  all  langaisbing  inTolids* 
and  to  all  drooping  plants  and  flowers.  In  the  cities  and  towns  there  are  many 
sick  people,  as  lliere  ate  in  all*  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  mundane  sphere,  and 
as  there  would  be  in  paradise  itself  if  in  that  happy  clime  and  country  the 
inhabitants  were  to  keep  late  hours,  go  to  packed  concerts  in  gossamer,ciaid 
thence  suddenly  out  into  the  chilly,  damp  air  of  night,  and  frequent  fashionable 
entertainments,  at  which  rich  suppers  are  giren,  long  after  midnight,  and  the 
dance  is  protracted  into  the  dawn  of  morning.  No  climate  woidd  be  proof 
against  such  waste  of  time  and  abuse  of  the  best  gifts  of  Heayen.  But  people 
do  not  live  after  any  such  fashion  on  the  southern  plains ;  consequently,  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doctor  to  be  seen,  nor  a  drug-shop  anywhere  to  be  found. 
Doctors'  bills,  therefore,  which  in  towns  and  cities  frequently  demand  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  laborer's  earnings,  form  no  part  of  his  expenses  tliere. 

The  one  panacea  of  the  merchant  sea- service  is  known  to  be  salts.  If  a 
sailor  contracts  a  fever  the  captain  prescribes  salts,  and  if  he  break#  his  legs 
the  prescription  is  just  the  same.  So  it  is  on  the  Pampas.  Medical  treatment 
there  is  equally  simple.  Mutton-tallow  is  the  cure-all.  The  shepherd  kindles 
his  fire  with  it  in  the  morning,  ajid  dresses  a  sore  or  soothes  a  rheumatic  with 
it  at  night  The  health  of  the  Pampa  life  is  one  of  its  most  attractive  features. 
Many  impaired  constitutions  have  there  been  restored,  and  to  good  fortune  has 
been  added  "  length  of  days." 

In  regard  to  productions  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  soil  and  climate  are 
alike  favorable.  In  the  northern  sections  of  the  great  Pampa  range,  rice,  sugar, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  might  be  grown,  as  indeed  might  all  the  products  of  inter- 
tropical climes.  In  the  middle  and  southern  sections,  embracing  the  States  of 
Oordoba,  Santa  F^,  Mendoza,  Corientes,  Entre  Rios,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  wheat 
and  Indian  com  might  be  produced,  and  are  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 
But,  taking  one  year  with  another,  the  rains  necessary  to  the  perfection  and 
abundance  of  these  crops  are  so  uncertain  that  the  climate  cannot  be  said  to  be 
favorable  to  their  production. 

With  few  exceptions,  all  the  fruits  of  all  the  climes  of  the  globe  might  be 
cultivated  with  success.  The  apple  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  It  grows  health- 
fully, and  attains  to  a  fine  size,  but  is  coarse,  juiceless,  and  destitute  of  flavor. 
But  it  is  peculiarly  the  land  of  the  pear,  peach,  plum,  nectarine,  apricot,  orange, 
fig,  and  the  vine.  Very  little  fruit,  no wever,  is  cultivated.  The  native  custom 
from  the  beginning  has  been  to  pay  no  more  attention  than  could  be  avoided  to 
any  product  that  requires  care  or  labor.  Fruit  is  to  be  found  generally  on  the 
estates  owned  by  foreign  residents,  but  seldom  elsewhere.  Hence,  while  it  is 
the  land  of  the  orange,  and  orange  groves  might  add  their  charms  to  the 
monotonous  landscape,  that  fruit,  so  delicioiis  in  M  continuously  warm  climates, 
is  by  no  means  abundant,  and  a  single  orange  in  the  market  of  Buenos  Ayres 
or  Montevideo  frequently  costs  as  much  as  it  would  at  the  stand  in  New  York 
or  Washington.  The  orange  is  principally  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers.  The  ftmt  is  plucked  before  it  has  fully  ripened, 
and  is  brought  down  to  market  in  small  vessels.  This  sufficiently  ficcounts  both 
for  the  imperfection  of  its  qualities  and  the  hieh  prices  at  which  it  is  sold.  To 
be  enjoyed  in  its  perfection,  the  orange  should  be  allowed  to  hang  until  it  is 
ready  to  drop  from  its  stem.  In  this  condition  it  is  to  be  found  occasionally  in 
small  groves  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Pampa  towns,  and  it  is  then  a  totally 
different  thing  from  any  product  bearing  its  name  that  has  travelled  far  either 
by  land  or  sea.  The  vine  has  not  been  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent 
east  of  the  mountains,  except  in  the  provinces  of  Mendoza  and  San  Juan. 
These  provinces  lie  on  the  western  verge  of  the  Pampas,  and  directly  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  mountain  chain.  The  climate  is  so  dry  that  they  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  irrigation  for  tbeir  fertility.  This  mode  or  fertilization 
is  &ciuta4»d  by  the  rivers  Mendoza,  Desaguadero,  and  Tunuyao*  which  flow 
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down  from  the  adjacent  heights  of  the  Oordilleras.  The  qoantitj  of  land  thus 
watered  is  estimated  at  many  thousand  square  leagues;  and  so  rich  and  fertile 
is  it  rendered  by  the  system  of  culture  as  to  yield  frequently  more  than  a 
hundred-fold.  The  people  are  i^ostly  descendants  of  families  originally  sent 
fron^the  Azores  hy  the  Portuguese  government  to  colonize  Golonio  del  Sacra- 
mento, on  the  river  Plate.  At  an  early  period  of  their  settlement  in  their  new 
home  they  introduced  the  culture  of  tne  grape,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
manufacture  of  wine.  The  two  provinces  probably  export  annually,  throu^ 
the  mountains  into  Ghili,  and  across  the  plains  to  Cordoba,  Santa  F6,  Buenos 
Ayres,  a  quantity  varying  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  pipes.  This  is 
but  an  insignificant  trade,  and  yet  it  is  nearly,  after  home  consumption,  the  total 
result  of  grape  culture  east  of  the  mountains.  The  other  provinces  would  be 
admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  but,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
their  people  find  a  more  profitable  and  less  laborious  occupation.  On  the  west 
side  of  th(^  Andes,  in  th^  same  latitude,  the  people  of  Ohili  cultivate  the  grape 
extensively,  and  produce  wine  for  exportation  in  large  quantities. 

HORTICULTURB. 

Excepting  its  western  border,  lying  along  the  eastern  slopes  (tf  the  Andes, 
the  whole  Pampa  country  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  the  products 
of  horticulture.  Two  crops  of  the  potato  are  obtained  yearly.  The  quality, 
however,  neither  of  the  sweet  nor  the  Irish,  can  be  regarded  as  equal  to  that  of 
many  other  countries.  But  almost  every  other  vegetable  known  to  the  gardener 
of  the  most  favored  climes  may  be  produced  there  to  any  extent  and  of  the 
most  superior  quality.  The  whole  cabbage  family  flourishes  exceedingly, 
especially  that  branch  of  it  known  as  the  cauliflower.  The  ripe  head  of  this 
plant  is  of  almost  snowy  whiteness,  and  when  well  cooked  and  dressed  is  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  of  all  vegetable  delicacies.  All  varieties  of  the  pea  may 
be  obtained  in  successive  crops  all  the  year  round.  But  of  all  products  of  the 
garden,  the  onion  of  that  soil  and  climate,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  deserves  the 
palm.  In  our  own  countiy  it  is  one  of  the  most  unpopular  of  all  edible  roots  ; 
and  it -must  be  confessed  that  there  are  some  serious  grounds  for  its  unpopularity 
as  it  is  found  in  this  latitude.  But  the  onion  of  the  Papipas  is  a  highly  culti- 
vated and  improved  variety.  It  is  neither,  in  its  raw  estate,  so  fiery  in  its 
taste  nor  so  disagreeable  in  its  odor.  Its  dimensions  are  frequently  equal  to 
those  of  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  saucer,  its  color  is  usually  pure  white,  and 
either  raw  or  cooked  it  is  justly  held  in  high  esteem.  The  writer  has  a  fancy 
that  the  Pampa  onion  must  have  descended  from  an  old  Spanish  root,  and  that 
from  an  Arabic,  and  that  from  a  Hebrew,  and  that  from  the  original  Egyptian 
leek ;  and  if  the  original  were  equal  to  this  very  remote  descendant,  he  does  not 
wonder  that  the  Israelites  cherished  such  pleasing  recollections  of  it  in  the 
wilderness,  especially  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  taking  it  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  boiled,  and  dressed  with  salt,  pepper,  and  cr^am.  The  Spanis'ii- 
American,  as  is  well  known,  is  descended  from  a  garlic-eating  race,  yet  his 
onion,  so  incomparable  when  compared  with  the  growth  of  other  lands,  is  not 
his  chief  favorite.  That  vegetable  which  takes  precedence  of  all  others  in  the 
estimation  of  a  genuine  native  of  the  plains  is,  in  his  own  language,  the  "  sapallop*' 
a  species  of  the  pumpkin.  At  first  the  stranger  is  not  a  little  puzzled  to  find  a 
reason  for  this  singular  preference.  It  cannot  be  based  upon  the  inherent  supe- 
riority of  the  thing  itself;  it  has  less  of  sugar,  and  less  of  the  other  properties 
of  nourishment,  than  many  other  vegetables.  Nor  can  the  native  preference 
depend  upon  any  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  cooking  his  favorite.  If  the  cook- 
ing had  anything  to. do  with  the  superiori^  claimed  for  it,  no  Yankee  could  be 
long  in  finding  out  the  native's  reason.  He  would  remember  "  thanksgiving 
day."    A  vision  would  rise  up  before  his  mind,  in  which  there  would  be  the 
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roasted  turkey  flanked  with  pumpkin  pies.    The  tnie  reason  of  the  native's 

E reference  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  hereditary  disease  of  his  climate.  His 
ivorite  sapallo  will  grow^like  a  goard  if  a  hole  three  inches  deep  be  dug  in  the 
nnplonghed  soil  and  the  seed  dropped  in.  It-  is,  in  realityi  an  insipid  thing  at 
best,  and  is  only  to  be  relished  by  a  civilized  man  when  taken  Ml  grown  from 
the  vine,  and  baked  dry  with  meat,  like  a  sweet  potato ;  or,  when  taken  young, 
deprived  of  its  seed  and  pulp,  filled  with  hashed  meat,  and  baked  quickly  in  a 
brisk  oven.  Any  tract  of  land  in  that  country,  great  or  small,  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  grains,  fruits,  and  garden  vegetables,  is  called  in  Spanish  a 
**  chacra"  in  contradistinction  from  a  sheep  or  cattle  farm,  which,  as  before 
remarked,  is  called  *'estancia"  throughout  the  southern  continent,  and  in  Mexico 
**  hacienda,"  This  species  of  cultivation  is,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cities  and  towns,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  A  few  of  the 
French  immigrants  invest  their  means  in  this  way ;  some  Spanish  basques  do 
the  same ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  farming  and  gardening  is  done  by 
Italians.  No  foreign  residents  in  the  country  are  more  industrious,  nor  do  any 
more  generally  succeed  in  their  undertakings.  As  horticulturists,  especially, 
they  usplay  a  ereat  deal  of  taste  and  judgment.  While  attending  market  with 
their  products  wey  are  invariably  civil,  obliging,  and  honest  The  majority  of 
them  are  from  the  <<  States  of  the  church,''  and  much  as  we  have  seen  from  the 
pens  and  heard  ficpm  the  tongues  of  laymen  against  the  reign  of  the  priests,  it 
certainly  speaks  well  for  this  peasant  class  of  the  Pope's  subjects  that  they  are 
sufficiently  actuated  by  religious  principle  to  abstain  from  the  rudeness,  lying, 
and  overreaching  that  are  so  common  in  the  market  places  of  this  world ;  and 
that  as  soon  as  by  thdr  industry  and  frugality  they  have  acquired  a  modest 
independence,  they,  almost  without  exception,  return  to  their  native  land  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  good  fortune,  and  to  die  and  be  laid  to  rest  among  the 
loved  scenes  of  their  childhood. 

But  the  most  extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  successful,  farmer  in  all  that 
country  is  Mr.  John  Olark,  a  British  subject.  His  example  shows  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  farming  by  tact,  industry,  economy,  and  perseverance.  He 
began,  in  a  small  way,  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  department  Quilmes^about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  At  nrst  he  cultivated  garden 
v^etables  exclusively,  intended  mainly  for  the  supply  of  the  foreign  shipping 
in  port.  Afterwards,  as  he  made  additions  to  his  original  tract,  he  planted 
wood,  com,  sowed  grass  for  hay,  divided  his  land  into  fields,  enclosed  It  with 
hedges  of  the  napandai,  introduced  sheep,  opened  a  store,  and  finding  ready 
market  for  his  products,  either  in  the  city  or  on  his  own  premises,  his  career 
was  almost  without  obstruction,  and  to-day  he  is  one  of  the  richest  men  on  this 
continent,  south  of  the  equator.  One  reason  of  his  marked  success  is,  that  there 
was  but  little  real  competition  in  his  particular  department,  and  to  this  day  the 
competition  has  not  much  increased.  The  field  is  fairly  open  to  skill  and  enter- 
pifee,  and  many  of  our  American  farmers  would  equal,  and  even  eclipse,  the 
career  of  Mr.  Clark. '  Perhaps  no  department  of  farm  labor  in  that  country 
w^ould  pay  better  than  a  good  dairy.  Butter  that  would  be  condemned  in  our 
markets  brings  frequently  in  the  markets  there  one  silver  dollar  per  pound. 

Fortunate  in  its  climate,  and  rich  in  pasture  and  all  the  varied  productions 
of  horticulture,  the  whole  of  the  middle  and  southern  Pampa  country  is  singu- 
larly destitute  of  woods  and  minerals.  Historians  inform  us  that  the  discoverers 
gave  the  name  of  "El  Bio  de  la  Plata''  to  the  mightv  stream  which  flows 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plains,  because  they  found  silver  near  its  mouth. 
If  they  did,  it  must  have  been  in  very  small  quantities,  and  their  own  was 
the  one  solitary  instance  of  such  good  fortune.  Since  the  further  exploration 
and  settlement  of  the  country,  neither  silver  nor  any  one  of  the  other  precious 
metals  has  ever  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  not,  at  le^t,  in  such  . 
quantities  as  to  attract  the  footsteps  of  the  adventurer.    The  traveller  may 
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explore  districU  of  the  Pampa  territory*  handreds  of  miles  in  extent,  and  not 
find  a  stone  big  enough  to  kill  a  sparroir,  nor  a  cart-load  of  grarel  to  sprinkle 
on  a  muddy  sidewalk.  On  account  of  the  universal  absence  of  wood  and  stone» 
bricks  are  used  in  the  cou8tructi<m  of  dwelling-houses  and  for  all  other  worics 
of  private  convenience  or  public  utility.  They  are  manufactured  not  from  the 
clay,  but  from  the  surface  soil,  mixed  with  straw,  or  loose  stable  manure ;  are  in 
size  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  ordinary  American  brick,  and  are  burned 
in  kilns,  with  weeds,  thistles,  dried  manure  from  horse  stables  and  cattle  pens, 
and  the  decaying  carcasses  of  dead  animals.  It  has  been  related  by  some 
travellers,  as  an  evidence  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the 
country's  extreme  destitution  of  fuel,  and  the  insignificant  value  of  the  native 
sheep,  that  flocks  of  that  animal  were,  in  f(Nrmer  years,  driven  alive  into  the 
furnace,  and  burned  for  the  purpose  of  giving  hardness  and  color  to  the  contents 
of  the  kiln.  But  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  is  a  story  made  from  the  whole 
cloth.  It  is  true  that  crueltv  to  the  dumb  animals,  used  for  their  convenience, 
is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  people.  Yet  any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  structure  of  a  common  brieuiln,  knows  that  living  sheep  could  not  be 
driven  into  it  for  fuel,  or,  if  such  a  tiling  could  be  done,  it  would  still  be  so 
much  easier  to  kill  diem  first,  that  the  barbarous  and  horrible  act  of  consuming 
them  alive  could  never  form  any  part  of  the  industrial  practice  of  a  people  who 
often  waste  thetr  money,  but  never  their  strength,  in  l^e  performance  of  need- 
less labors. 

The  only  indigenous  tree  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Pampas,  and  those  of  other 
districts  immediately  adjacent  north  and  south,  is  the  umiu.  Indeed,  this  soli- 
,tary  native  can  hardly  be  called  a  tree.  It  partakes  rather  of  the  nature  of  a 
giant  poke  weed;  is  so  porous  in  its  texture  and  so  filled  with  sap  as  to  be  incon- 
sumable when  green,  and  when  dry,  an  armftil  of  it  would  be  about  equivalent 
to  an  ordinary  bundle  of  top  fodder.  In  crossing  the  plains,  this  tree  is  frequently 
the  traveller's  sole  guide,  and  as  it  seldom  grows  in  clumps,  and  one  full  grown 
veiy  closely  resembles  the  whole  family  of  full-grown  trees,  it  requires  a  prac- 
ticed eye,  somewhat  like  the  Indian's  in  the  forest  and  on  the  war  patn,  to 
avoid^  confusion  and  the  undescried  roads.  For  this  reason  strangers  seldom 
travel  off  the  regular  post-routes  without  a  compass  or  a  ^uide.  So  far  as  the 
experiment  has  been  made,  imported  trees  have  been  found  to  flourish  exceed- 
ingly well,  especially  the  maple,  the  poplar,  and  the  pine.  As  a  substitute  for 
wood  the  people  ^when  they  have  not  planted  trees,  as  will  be  described  here- 
after) are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  dried  thisde  and  to  a  weed  similar  to  (per- 
haps the  same  as)  our  stick-weed,  called  in  Spanish  biznaga,  and  to  products 
of  living,  or  the  bones  of  dead,  animals.  Even  the  most  moderate  degree  of  civil- 
ization implies  cooking,  and  a  hungry  man,  who  is  not  a  downright  savage,  will 
manage  somehow  to  find  something  with  which  to  make  the  pot  bod.  The 
traveller  takes  his  cup  of  smoking  coffee — ^good  coffee,  too ;  no  mere  hot  slop, 
tinged  with  brown — ^that  was  boiled  over  a  fire  made  of  cakes  of  cow  or  sheep 
manure,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  kindled  with  a  few  scraps  of  mutton-tallow,  and 
eats  as  good  bread  as  he  need  ever  desire  to  taste,  that  was  baked  in  an  oven 
heated  with  the  dried  but  still  offensive  carcass  of  some  poor  horse  killed  hy 
overriding. 

The  country  resident,  who  desires  convenient  and  abundant  fuel,  plants  the 
peach  or  paradise  tree.  The  ground  for  this  purpose  is  ploughed,  then  laid  off 
in  rows  at  right  angles,  and  the  young  scions  are  planted  about  twenty  feet 
apart  each  way.  At  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year  the  trees  arc  cut  down, 
bound  in  bundles,  like  com,  and  stood  on  end  to  dry.  The  single  root  and  stalk 
shoot  quickly  up  in  several  stems,  and  these,  the  third  or  fourth  year,  are  also 
cut  down,  and  so  on  in  succession.  How  long  the  root  retains  its  vitality  and 
productive  power  is  a  matter  whidi  the  writer  neglected  to  ascertain.  The 
plantation  &  surrounded  with  a  wire  fence  to  prevent  the  herds  of  cattle  from 
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browsing  npon  the  tender  trees,  and  the  grove  is  denominated  "  El  Monte,'4  the 
wood,  which  Spanish  appellation  is  universally  adopted  by  foreign  residents. 

*  No  one  ever  says  in  the  parlor,  but  in  the  sola  ;  nor  in  the  yard,  bnt  in  the 
pateo;  nor  will  you  be  helped  to  the  preserves  or  sweetmeatcf,  but  to  the  dulce  ; 
nor  in  Piety  street,  but  in  calle  Piedad;  nor  in  Independence  square,  but  in 
plaza  Imdependeneia ;  nor  a  good  voyage,  at  parting,  but  hmen  via^s;  nor 
good-by,  bnt  adioi'^l  commit  you  to  dod.  These  Spanish  substitutes  are 
nsed  BO  constantly  and  universally  that,  in  A  few  months,  the  supplanted  £ng« 
lish  terms  seem  to  the  Englishman's  owner  Uke  aliens  from  the  commonwealth 
of  English  nouns,  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  words  that  he  had  been  ' 
incessantly  repeating  all  his  life. 

The  jDulUvation  of  wood  is  rapidly  beoomine  a  very  important  branch  of 
business  in  all  the  most  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  Pampa  country.  Whether 
the  practice  was  originally  introduced  by  immigranta  or  natives,  the  writer  can- 
not say.  Until  the  arrival  of  foreigners,  in  considerable  numbers,  fires  were 
not  used  except  for  cooking  and  other  purposes  of  the  kitchen,  even  by  the 
most  wealthy  and  stylish  families.  In  the  severest  weather  of  winter,  a  little 
charcoal  was  ignited  in  a  broiero,  the  gas  consumed,  and  then  the  glowing 
coals  were  introduced  into  the  parlor  or  bed-chamber  in  their  primitive*looking 
foot-stove.  The  ladies,  enveloped  in  their  thickest  shawls,  and  the  children 
wrapped  in  their  warmest  clothing,  would  gather  around  the  fire,  drink  mdie, 
(the  Paraguayan  tea,)  and  prattle  and  gossip  away  in  mood  of  high  content- 
ment. But  in  all  the  best  houses  the  hrasero  of  former  times  is  giving  place  to 
the  open  grate,  for  English  soft  coal,  or  the  air-tight  stove,  for  wooden  fuel. 
Imported  coals  are  so  expensive  that  wood  is  genexallv  preferred.  With  immi- 
gration, the  demand  for  this  continually  increases,  and  the  natives  themselves, 
improved  in  their  ideas  of  domestic  comfort  by  the  examples  of  foreign  custom, 
contribute  largely  to  the  general  consumption  of  fuel.  The  supply  of  wood 
for  all  that  part  of  the  continent  to  which  this  article  mainly  reters  is  to  be 
derived  from  two  sources — the  planted  mofnle  and  the  islands  of  the  Parana 
river.  On  these  islands  the  Algaroha  and  the  Eapinella  tree,  though  not 
large,  are  found  in  abundance.  The  texture  of  their  wood  somewhat  re- 
sembles our  black  oak,  but  in  substance  it  is  as  heavy  as  our  beech.  This 
wood  is  worth  about  fifteen  silver  dollars  per  cord  in  the  market  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  During  the  summer  months  many  Italian  immigrants  employ  them- 
aelves  in  the  islands  cutting  and  preparing  wood  for  market.  The  islands 
themselves  are  regarded  as  government  property.  But  no  particular  jurisdic- 
tion has  ever  been  exercised  over  them,  as  they  have  never  been  permanently 
inhabited,  nor  any  account  taken  of  their  productions.  The  wood-diopper  plies 
his  axe  and  loads  his  vessel  without  tax  upon  his  cargo  or  hindrance  of  any 
kind  to  his  labors.  And,  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mysteries 
that  appear  in  the  choice  which  men  make  as  to  their  place  of  abode  and  the 
character  of  their  employment,  that  any  one  should  ever  for  a  time  accept  a 
Jee  simple  of  any  one  of  these  islands,  with  a  title  to  all  its  productions.  And 
if  the  woodman  who  makes  the  choice  can  also  make  good  his  ground  against 
the  mosquitoesy  he  might  be  safely  depended  cm  to  mount  into  the  breach  of 
another  Malakoff,  or  to  stand  in  t\i&  front  line  when  indomitable  Orant  gives  the 
signal  for  battle.  The  wood  that  is  thus  procured  could  not  be  conveyed  be- 
yond the  coast  towns  and  cities ;  transport^titm  inland  by  steam  is  unknown, 
(with  t^e  exception  of  the  railway  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mooen,  a  few  miles 
long,)  and  the  expense  of  carriage  would  be  so  great  as  to  render  impracticable 
any  attempt  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  interior.  The  e»tancieroa  and  ckacrerat 
(cattle-breeders  and  horticulturists)  must,  thcr^ore,  obtain  their  supplies  of 
wood  from  the  planted  moiUe.  And  their  demands,  in  this  particular,  are  not 
inconsiderable.  All  their  sheep  and  cattle  pens,  all  the  timber  used  for  fencing 
gudens  or  wood  plantations,  and  all  their  fuel  for  domestic  use,  (if  they  wish 
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to  be  really  aud  tmiformlj  comfortable,)  must  be  obtained  from  planted  trees. 
Tbis  being  tbe  case,  many  of  tbe  larse  sbeep-farmers  bare  planted  extensive 
monies  on  their  estancias,  and  the  trade  in  the  Paradise  and  the  peach  tree  is 
more  important  and  valuable  than  that  in  wheat  and  com. 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  country's  general  productions  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  herds  and  flocks  must  ever  be  regarded  as  its  principal  source  of 
wealth,  and  that  to  this,  almost  entirely,  its  people  must  look  for  the  means  of 
advancement  in  a  career  of  true  poarer  and  civiliziftion.  Not  only  is  the  cli- 
mate too  uncertain  in  its  supplies  of  rain  for  wheat,  but  the  plains  northward 
of  the  30th  parallel  of  south  latitude  are  infested  with  the  ancient  plague  of 
locusts  and  the  modem  plague  of  biscachas.  At  this  season,  (December,)  says 
a  recent  traveller,  spcalung  of  the  province  of  Cordoba,  crops  are  liablQ  to  be 
destroyed  by  locusts,  which  come  out  of  the  woods  to  the  north,  and  literally 
cover  the  earth.  When  young,  these  pests  do  not  fly,  but  crawl  and  jump 
like  grasshoppers ;  afterwards  they  take  wing  and  migrate  in  clouds,  destroy- 
ing dl  vegetation  wherever  they  halt  for  food.  We  rode  through  a  large  ex- 
tent of  country,  in  which  they  covered  the  shrubs  and  trees,  presenting  tbe 
appearance  of  bees.  When  tibe  locusts  first  make  their  appearance,  the  people 
turn  out  and  endeavor,  by  waving  shawls  tmd  other  means,  to  turn  them  aside 
from  their  fields,  so  that  they  may  pass  on  without  halting.  Another  annoy- 
ance to  which  these  people  (the  Cordobase)  are  subject  is  from  the  biscachas. 
Occasionally  a  ereat  part  of  the  night  is  spent  in  chasing  them  with  dogs.'  A 
still  greater  haraship  is  the  want  of  water.  In  some  parts  the  well-water  is 
brackish,  while  the  fall  of  rain  is  frequently  insufficient  for  the  production  of 
a  fruitful  harvest.  The  grasses  on  which  feed  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  homed  cattle  are  not  disturbed  either  by  the  biscachas  or  the  clouds  of  these 
winged  destroyers.  Besides  this,  neither  the  cultivation  of  grains  nor  the  pre- 
paration of  timber  for  market  could  ever  engage  the  attention  of  those  coun- 
tries beyond  the  supply  of  domestic  necessities.  Some  twelve  years  ago. 
Colonel  Graham,  United  States  consul  for  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was 
charged  with  a  special  commission  from  his  government,  and,  in  obedience 'to 
instructions,  visited  the  interior  countries  of  the  southern  continent  bordering 
on  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers.  In  a  report  which  he  made  to  his  govern- 
ment embodying  the  results  of  his  observations  in  Paraguay,  he  says  :  "  Para- 
guay possesses,  in  many  parts,  a  fertile  and  productive  territory ;  and  were  its 
resources  developed,  and  encouragement  given  to  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
it  might  become  a  comparatively  wealthy  part  of  South  America,  but  it  could 
never  support  an  active  trade  excepting  with  the  adjoining  states.  Yerba,  the 
tea  of  Paraguay,  its  chief  product,  is  only  consumed  in  South  America ;  its 
fine  woods  would  not  bear  the  expense  of  transport  to  Europe;  its  sugar,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  rice,  on  account  of  the  distance  which  they  would  have  to 
be  conveyed  from  the  ixiterior,  even  were  the  Parana  open,  (that  river  has  since 
been  opened  to  the  navigation  of  all  nations,)  could  never  enter  into  competition 
with  those  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States ;  its  chief  market,  therefore,  would 
always  be,  as  heretofore,  the  countries  watered  by  the  Parana  and  the  Salado. 
The  consumption  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  is  now,  and  must  always 
continue  to  be,  very  inconsiderable ;  at  present,  the  people  purchase  some  arti- 
cles of  foreign  hardware,  and  cotton  goods  of  ordinary  quality,  but  the  climate 
is  so  mild,  and  the  maimers  of  the  people  so  simple,  that  the  consumption  is 
very  limited.  If  the  Parana  were  declared  open  to  all  nations  the  United 
States  could  not  carry  on  any  direct  intercourse  with  Paraguay  under  its  own 
flag.  The  vessels  adapted  for  crossing  the  ocean  would  not  go  up  the  Parana, 
[the  Colonel  is  mistaken  in  thisj  and  merchandise  would  have  to  be  re-em- 
barked at  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  cn£t  suitable  to  its  navigation,  and  owned 
by  parties  resident  in  the  country."  Since  the  report,  from  which  this  extract 
is  taken,  was  written,  the  Parana  and  its  tributaries  have,  by  commercial  treat- 
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168  with  Brazil  and  the  TTnited  States,  been  thrown  open  to  the  trade  of  the 
world,  and  carefully  surveyed  and  mapped  by  an  expedition  sent  out  under 
the  direction  of  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     That  survey  demonstrates  that 
vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  may  ascend  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  (tributaries 
of  La  Plata)  to  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  the  ocean.    Yet  the 
writer,  who  visited  the  same  countries  on  the  track  of  Colonel  Graham,  is  pre- 
pared to  confirm  all  that  he  has  said  as  to  the  utter  impracticability  (in  the 
S resent  condition  of  those  countries)  of  exporting  with  profit  the  general  pro- 
nets  of  the  interior  portions  of  the  southern  continent  to  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  introducing  into  those  countries  the  manu- 
factured goods  of  Boston  or  Liverpool  with  compensation  to  the  merchant. 
The  whole  world  is  beginning  to  move  very  rapidly.     What  changes  a  century 
or  half  a  century  may  produce  in  the  southern  continent,  and  how  near  the 
countries  embraced  within  and  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  Pampas  may  be 
brought  to  the  other  ends  of  the  earth,  none  can  now  foretell.     No  section  of 
this  globe  can  be  better  adapted  to  the  construction  of  a  general  system  of  rail- 
ways, and  it  may  be  that  such  a  system  is  to  be  one  of  the  marked  features  of 
a  great  future  reserved  for  that  country,  and  that,  with  an  augmented  and  en- 
terprising population,  its  varied  productions  may  find  their  way  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  a  profitable  transportation  thence  to  the  markets  of  other  and  far-distant 
climes. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  wool  must  ever  form  the  grand  staple  of  the  great  southern 
plains.  For  the  present,  sheep-farming,  with  the  breeding  of  horned  cattle, 
furnish  the  sole  trade  of  any  value  in  that  vast  portion  of  our  continent,  and 
this  great  department  of  agriculture  must  receive  there  constantly  increasing 
attention  and  improvement.  The  one  great  drawback  upon  sheep-farming  and 
every  other  branch  of  business  in  that  country  is  the  frequency  of  political 
revolations  by  means  of  civil  war.  So  far  as  statesmanship  is  concerned,  but 
little  could  be  said  that  would  be  complimentary  to  the  South  American  Span- 
iard. A  long  and  careful  education  in  the  science  of  government,  founded  upon 
some  natural  aptitude  for  the  exercise  of  its  prerogatives,  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute the  citizen  a  true  statesman.  No  such  training  had  been  given  to  any 
class  of  the  South  Americans  prior  to  the  period  of  their  independence. 
Daring  the  long  centuries  through  which  they  preserved  their  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  crown  they  were  ti'eated  very  much  as  grown-up  children.  Since 
their  independence  they  have  been  so  much  of  their  time  involved  in  domestic 
strife  and  bloodshed  that  they  have  had  but  little  leisure,  and  perhaps  less  in- 
clination, for  making  any  attempt  to  found  schools  of  politics  or  the  turning  of 
their  attention  seriously  to  subjects  of  administrative  reform.  As  has  been 
intimated,  statesmen  do  not  spring  out  of  chaos.  Qreat  soldiers  and  great 
despots  do,  but  liberal  statesmen,  capable  of  founding  and  wisely  administering 
a  free  government,  never.  The  grant  of  the  great  charter  is  the  act  to  which 
may  be  fiiirly  traced  the  liberties  of  this  country ;  and  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  Webster,  Clay,  Lincoln,  Seward,  Ghase,  and  Butler,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  legitimate  descendants  of  those  proud  barons  who  wrung  the  great  char- 
ter from  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  humbled  King  John.  It  may  be  affirmed, 
with  some  degree  of  assurance,  that  the  political  state  of  all  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries  now  tends  towards  a  gradual  and  permanent  settlement.  Con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion  in  this  country,  the  people  themselves  have  never 
been  ambitious,  aspiring,  turbulent,  and  difficult  to  govern.  The  chief  defect 
has  been  want  of  political  ambition,  and  their  gravest  fault,  in  practice,  the 
little  interest  they  have  taken  in-  political  affairs.  The  masses  care  nothing 
about  voting,  care  not  who  are  candidates  nor  who  governs  them,  provided  they 
have  plenty  of  beef  to  eat,  and  plenty  of  time  to  spend  in  gambling  and  racing 
horses.  All  their  political  revolutions  that  have  been  bloodless,  and  all  their 
wars  that  have  been  attended  with  horrible  atrocities  and  great  loss  of  lifoi 
16 
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have  been  the  work  of  a  few  men.  The  general  war  for  independence  left  in 
those  countries  nnmerons  chiefs,  who  were  too  prond  to  work  and  too  poor  to 
live  in  idleness.  Thej  have  been  always  among  the  chief  promoters  of  revo- 
Intions.  This  class  of  turbulent  spirits  is  now  almost  entirely  extinct,  and  a 
younger  class  of  revolutionists,  bred  by  their  example,  is  rapidly  losing  its 
influence  for  mischief,  and  in  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  have  disap- 
peared forever  in  the  mass  of  quiet,  order-loving  and  law-abiding  citizens. 
Before  the  last  sunset  of  the  present  century  shall  have  gilded  their  snow- 
capped mountain  peaks,  lighted  up  their  valleys,  and  shed  its  mellow  rudiance 
over  their  grassy  plains,  it  will  have  been  demonstrated  whether,  as  a  people, 
they  are  capable  of  reducing  to  practice  the  ever- glorious  but  ever-difficult 
theory  of  self-government.  God  grant  them  success,  and  speed  them  safely  in 
a  bright  career  of  freedom,  regulated  by  law  and  sanctified  by  religion,  to  a 
glorious  destiny  in  centuries  to  come  i 


"TEIEL"  OR  "MOUTON  FLMDRIN"  SHEEP. 


BT  WIHTHBOP  W.  CHBNERT,  BELMOHT,  MASS. 


Thb  production  of  long,  combing  or  lustrous  wool  has  been  for  many  years 
fostered  by  the  English  government  and  manufacturers,  and  especially  requires 
encouragino^  in  this  country,  where  the  demand  is  so  great  and  the  supply  so 
scanty.  The  manufacture  and  the  use  of  woollens  made  ^m  coarse  wools,  as 
distinguishable  from  merinos  or  fine  wools,  has  increased  immensely  within  a 
few  years. 

Carpets,  bockings,  baizes,  are  more  commonly  used ;  so  are  damasks,  moreens, 
and  goods  of  that  description,  in  upholstery;  for  men's  wear,  tweeds  and  fancy 
cassimeres  of  coarse  wool  have,  in  ordinary  use,  superseded  broadcloths  and 
fine  cassimeres ;  while,  for  women's  use,  crapes,  alpacas,  merinos,  and  worsted 
goods  of  every  description  are  fashionable,  and,  of  course,  much  worn. 

Indeed,  every  dry-goods  establishment  gives  sufficient  and  positive  proof  of 
this  increasing  change  in  the  great  variety  of  fabrics  in  constant  demand  made 
from  wool  of  this  description. 

A  comparatively  small  amount  of  this  wool  is  grown  in  this  country  as  yet,  our 
manufacturers  depending  mostly  on  foreign  countries.  Almost  all  the  English 
wool  is  made  into  worsted  goods;  and,  while  they  import  largely,  they  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  full  supplies. 

In  a  discussion  before  the  London  Farmers'  Club  a  year  ago  a  large  manu- 
facturer observed  that  tho  demand  for  this  wool  had  almost  exceeded  the  supply 
during  the  past  few  years ;  and,  from  the  gradually  increasing  price  of  this  wool, 
and  from  the  weight  of  fleece  produced,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  farmer  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  for  his  interest  to  try  and  increase 
the  quantity  of  thid  wool,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  the  most  profitable  article 
whidb  he  can  grow  on  his  farm ;  and  the  question  for  him  is,  how  can  we  best 
supply  the  rising  demand  for  this  class  of  wool  ? 

He  says :  "To  the  agriculturists  I  dare  not  off«^r  a  word  touching  the  encour- 
agement to  be  given  to  this  or  that  kind  of  sheep.  I  can  only  convey  to  them,  as 
a  worsted  spinner  and  manufacturer,  a  knowledge  of  the  want  of  this  particular 
kind  of  wool  at  the  present  day.  To  them  I  also  point  out  the  fact  that  onr 
woollen  trade  has  greatly  increased,  and  would  be  still  more  largely  increased 
had  we  sufficient  of  the  raw  material.    A  circular  issued  by  the  Chamber  of 
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Oommerce  of  Bradford  and  the  woollen  districts  says  the  very  high  price 
of  combing  wool  has  led  to  the  consideration  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
encourage  its  growth,  the  high  price  being  attributable  to  the  consumption  of  this 
kind  of  wool  gaining  upon  its  growth.  The  Chamber  of  Oommerce  is  of  the 
opinion  that  no  large  additional  supply  can  be  obtained  from  the  home  growers, 
and  points  out  pleuses  whence  supplies  might  be  obtained,  and  invites  the 
organization  of  societies  to  disseminate  among  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries 
the  information  on  management  always  at  command. 

"  Again  they  say,  the  wool  required  should  have  a  staple  of  from  four  to 
seven  inches  in  length,  of  uniform  quality  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
bright  and  lustrous  in  appearance.  In  addressing  foreign  powers  they  point  to 
the  fiict  that  the  flocks  should  be  pastured  as  much  as  possible  upon  succulent 
grasses  similar  to  those  grown  in  Great  Britain,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a 
bright  lustrous  wool."  Mr.  Cobdeif  said :  •*  The  large  quantity  of  wool  which 
is  imported  from  India  is  a  very  useful  wool  for  blanket  and  carpet  manufac- 
ture, but  it  does  not  compete  with  our  long  English  wools ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  our  Atistralian  colonies,  the  whole  coming  from  there  being  adapted  for 
clothing,  except  the  longer  staples,  which  compete  with  our  Down  and  German 
wools.  There  are  hopes  that  at  some  time  we  may  obtain  from  New  Zealand  a 
long  staple  wool,  but  at  present  that  wool  lacks  the  lustre  which  is  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  our  long  wools.  From  Canada  we  have  received  a  small 
supply  at  uncertain  intervals  of  a  wool  very  much  resembling  our  Leicester 
wool ;  but  this  wool  is  much  depreciated*  in  value  for  the  want  of  cleared 
endosures  for  sheep  to  graze  in.  This  want  causes  the  wool  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  burr  or  seed  gathered  by  the  wanderers,  which  is  very  troublesome  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  Canada  will  be  able  to  sup- 
ply us  with  such  wool." 

The  long  wools  were  principally  classed  under  the  heads  of  Lincolns,  Lei- 
cesters,  New  Oxford,  Cotswold,  Bomney  Marsh,  Teeswater,  and  Kents,  and 
we  find  the  Texel  sheep  equal  to  any. 

The  old  Lincoln  sheep  produced  a  long  wool,  making  a  fabric  of  lustrous 
appearance^  almost  resembling  the  Mohair  or  Angola  goat ;  the  Bomney  Marsh 
much  the  same ;  the  Lincoln  is  finer,  but  not  so  lustrous ;  the  Cotswold  is  a 
long  staple  and  of  a  harsher  character,  used  for  combing  purposes ;  the  Down 
is  of  a  shorter  staple  and  used  for  worsteds. 

Mr.  Unwin  observed  thM  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  long  wool  and  a  wider 
scope  for  the  extension  of  the  growth  of  wool  and  breeding  sheep  than  there 
uras  in  any  other  department  of  agricultural  enterprise  or  production,  and  he 
thought  it  the  daty  and  interest  of  the  British  farmer  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  this  article  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  augmented  value  of  lustrous  wool 
was  owing  to  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  branch  of  manufacture — the 
alpaca  cloths — a  most  beautiful  fabric.  The  extensive  use  of  alpaca  generally 
led  to  an  increased  demand  for  Lincoln  wool  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with 
alpaca  and  manufacturing  these  beautiful  fabrics. 

The  result  of  this  great  demand  for  Lincoln  wool  has  been  to  change  the  rel- 
ative positions  which  the  long  and  short  wools  formerly  held,  so  that  at  the 
present  time,  in  Bradford,  the  great  centre  of  the  coarse  wool  manufacture, 
South  Down  wool  is  selling  at  is.  Sd,,  and  Lincoln  fleece  at  ls»  lid. 

The  home  growth  of  England  is  estimated  at  about  175,000,000  pounds,  all 
of  which  is  long,  or  combing  wool,  or  suitable  for  worsted  manufacture. 

All  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  importance  of  producing  more  long  wool 
Apply  with  increased  force  to  this  country,  where  we  consume  so  much  and  pro- 
duce so  little  of  that  class. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  long  combing  vools,  called  Canada,  have 
"broaght  the  highest  price  in  market  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  that  class. 

An  examination  of  our  imports  will  show  that  of  some  sixty  millions  of 
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woollen  goods,  about  forty  millions  were  manufactared  of  the  longer  wonted 
wool. 

How  important  it  is,  tben,  tbat  oar  farmers  should  pay  more  attention  to  rais- 
ing sheep  mat  will  produce  this  class  of  wool  so  much  desired,  and  also  a  good 
quantity  of  meat  for  the  shambles. 

"A  nimble  sixpence"  is  the  maxim  of  trade  and  production  in  this  country. 
A  coarse  wool,  at  the  age  of  one  year,  may  readily  attain  the  weight  of  one 
hundred  pounds ;  it  may  grew  in  that  time  eight  pounds  of  wool.  This  wool 
would  not  waiste  more  than  twenty  to  twenty-fiye  per  cent  in  scouring.  A 
merino  might  be  two  years  in  getting  a  weight  of  fifty  pounds,  and  produce  ten 
pounds  of  wool,  which  would  lose  one-half  in  scouring.  So  the  Gotswold 
would  produce  more  real  wool,  (briuging  at  present  prices  auite  as  much 
money,)  and  twice  as  much  flesh,  in  one  year,  as  the  merino  dia  in  two.  As 
the  uses  of  sheep  comprise  mutton-produeing  as  well  as  wool-growing,  this 
would  be  an  economy  of  time,  and  a  guarantee  of  **  quick  returns,"  quite  in 
accordance  with  American  activity  and  impatience  of  delay. 

That  this  supposition  is  by  no  means  unfair  to  the  merinos  is  shown  by  a 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Woolgrowers'  Association,  upon  the 
award  of  Mr.  Moore's  premium  "  for  the  fleece  of  one  year's  growth  or  there- 
abouts, which,  on  being  cleansed,  shall  be  found  to  give  the  greatest  weight  of 
wool,  in  proportion  to  its  time  of  crowth  and  to  the  live  weight  of  the  animal." 

There  were  fourteen  merinos  and,  accidentally  perhaps,  a  Gotswold  ewe.  The 
age  of  the  latter  was  one  year  ^and  twenty  days.  She  weighed  99.5  pounds, 
her  fleece  8.9  pounds,  7.31  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  a  shrinkage  of  only  18  per 
cent.,  making  her  percentage  of  scoured  wool  to  weight  of  animal  7,  and  to  the 
weight  of  fleece  8.2. 

The  merino  that  took  the  prize  was  a  ewe  two  years  old,  weighing  49  pounds, 
with  ft  fleece  of  9.85  pounds  unwashed,  and  only  4.75  when  scoured.  While 
her  percentage  of  fleece  to  live  weight  was  20,  and  that  of  the  Gotswold  only 
8,  their  actual  percentages  of  scoured  wool  to  live  weight  were  as  9.6  to  7. 
•  The  Gotswold  actually  produced  in  one  year  7.06  pounds,  the  merino  4.72 
ppunds.  The  report  gives  the  Gotswold  a  middle  pLace,  with  seven  meriiios  on 
the  list  above  her  and  seven  below,  as  to  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  by  one 
pound  of  animal  in  a  year. 

But  the  calculation  of  the  committee  embraces  a  fallacy,  which  vitiates  the 
result,  and  actually  places  the  prize  animal  below  tfce  Gotswold  ewe.  They 
assume  the  weight  of  the  latter  to  be  99.5  pounds  during  the  entire  year,  when 
she  was  a  lamb  of  twenty  days  old  as  well  as  upon  the  day  of  shearing.  Now, 
the  fair  method  of  calculation,  and  that  which  Mr.  Lawes  adopted  in  his  well- 
known  experiments,  is  to  take  the  mean  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment;  for,  if  an  animal  consumes  food  in  proportion 
to  live  weight,  and  it*  capacity  for  growing  wool  is  affected  by  the  same  con- 
sideration, how  unfair  to  estimate  the  cost  of  food  or  the  amount  of  wool  daily 
produced,  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  lamb  of  half  a  dozen  pounds  as  in  that  of  a 
sheep  of  one  hundred  pounds.  It  will  be  an  estimate  favorable  to  the  merino 
to  assume  its  weight  at  one  year  only  31  pounds,  making  its  mean  weight  for 
the  time  of  the  experiment  40  pounds.  The  mean  weight  of  the  Gotswold  might 
be  55  pounds.  The  merino  haviug  of  scoured  wool  4.75  pounds,  the  Gotswold 
7.31  pounds,  the  quantity  produced  by  each  pound  of  the  live  weight  would  be, 
the  merino  .11875,  the  Gotswold  .13290.  In  other  words,  one  hundred  weight 
of  animal  would  produce  in  one  case  but  11  pounds  14  ounces  of  cleaned  wool; 
in  the  other,  (Gotswold,)  13  pounds  4  ounces. 

So  the  Cotswold  not  only  yielded  more  actual  wool  to  the  live  weight,  but 
about  twice  as  much  flesh  in  one  year  as  the  merino  did  in  two.  The  New 
York  committee  were  asked  to  decide  only  upon  the  wool-producing  value  of 
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the  slieep,  and  properly  concluded  that  "^r  the  mere  purpose  of  toool-raising 
very  large  sheep  are  not  desirable.^*  They  might  have  added,  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  profits  either  by  wool  or  mutton,  very  old  sheep  are  not  desirable, 
and  that  the  more  thrifty  the  animal,  the  more  rapid  the  growth,  and  the  bet- 
ter the  wool. 

The  short-horn  cattle,  maturing  for  the  shambles  in  two  years,  are  the  only 
beeves  desired  by  the  cattle-feeders  of  this  country.  The  Leicester  sheep  at 
one  time  monopolized  the  feeding  grounds  of  England  by  reason  of  their  early 
maturity.  The  same  principle  will  eventually,  and  soon,  reduce  the  numbers 
of  our  sheep,  which  require  three  or  four  years  to  mature.  It  will  also  compel 
the  killing  off  of  sheep  that  have  attained  their  growth,  and  cannot  add  another 
pound  to  their  flesh.  And,  then,  the  poor  price  which  poor  mutton  will  com- 
mand will  prove  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  mutton  are  important  ele- 
ments in  the  calculation  of  profits.  With  hay  and  all  kinds  of  "  feed"  at  high 
prices,  as  in  populous  districts,  the  economy  of  keeping  sheep,  year  after  year, 
simply  for  their  wool,  which  becomes  poorer  in  quality  the  older  they  get,  is 
not  manifest.  Quite  thirty  millions  of  sneep  are  now  in  the  country,  producing 
80  large  an  increase  yearly  that  the  destruction  of  the  old,  if  not  an  imperative 
necessity,  will  prove  a  practical  cei-tainty ;  and,  as  the  number  increases,  the 
tendency  to  active  slaughtering  will  become  more  marked.  Shall  the  slaughter 
affect  the  young  and  thrifby,  with  bright,  soft  wool,  or  the  aged,  whose  wool  is 
deteriorating  ? 

Another  reason  for  increased  attention  to  long  wools  is  the  fact  that  new 
fabrics  are  introduced  in  great  variety,  especially  for  the  various  garments  of 
ladies  requiring  soft  or  lustrous  wools,  and  are  becoming  daily  more  popular  and 
more  widely  disseminated.  This  state  of  things  has  caused  a  scarcity  of  long 
wools  and  given  them  an  advantage  in  price  over  the  most  popular  of  the 
merino  wools  of  this  country  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  In  England  this 
change  of  place  of  long  and  short  wools,  by  which  the  long  wool  has  exceeded 
the  short  in  value  as  much  as  that  formerly  led  all  othei*s,  is  thus  referred  to 
in  the  Mark  Lane  Express: 

"The  causes  for  so  strange  an  alteration  in  the  wool  trade  are  various,  but 
mav  be  traced  to  the  introduction  of  the  llama  wool  from  Peru.  The  Lmgth 
and  fineness  of  this  material  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  make  a  kind  of  fabric 
entirely  new  to  the  British  market,  namely,  those  light  gossamer  stuffs  so  much 
prized  and  worn  by  our  fair  countrywomen.  The  success  of  this  material  set 
the  manufacturers  to  work  to  attempt  imitations  of  .it  from  the  long  wools  of 
British  growth.  In  this  they  succeeded,  especially  since  the  invention  of  comB- 
ing  wool  by  machinery,  about  fourteen  years  since,  which  greatly  improved  the 
operation  as  well  as  the  uniformity  of  the  material  upon  which  it  was  employed. 
By  the  use  of  this  machine  wool  can  now  be  combed  of  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  but  it  is  the  long  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  Romne]^  Marsh,  and  Cots- 
wold  that  have  so  much  increased  in  value  since  the  introduction  of  the  llama 
and  alpaca  wool.  The  facility  for  perfecting  these  wools  for  the  purpose  of 
making  imitations  of  llama  fabrics  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  advance,  for  the 
enormous  demand  for  such  fabrics  for  foreign  countries,  with  the  supply  limited 
to  the  growth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  rendered  this  far  more  scarce  than 
the  short  wool  of  which  the  amount  from  our  colonies  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  is  annually  increasing."  These  remarks  will  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  Texel  sheep. 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  strong  pecuniary  inducement  to  use  these  wools,  not- 
withstanding their  price.  They  contain  little  oil  or  yolk.  In  scouring,  the  loss 
is  rarely  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  often  less  than  twenty.  The  loss  in  the 
merino  is  forty  per  cent,  and  upwards,  according  as  it  is  "improved;"  the 
fleeces  of  prize  rams  often  reaching  seventy  per  cent,  of  waste.    Excluding 
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these,  and  taking  the  most  desirable  Ohio  grades,  a  comparison  will  show  the 
superior  economy  of  long  wool  to  the  manufactarer.  The  manufacturer  pays 
seventy  cents  per  pound,  at  present  prices,  and  loses  fifty  per  cent,  in  scouring, 
making  the  cost  of  the  clean  wool  one  dollar  and  forty  cents.  He  buys  Canada 
wool  at  eighty  cents,  and  loses  twenty  per  cent.,  leaving  the  cost  of  cleaned 
wool  just  one  dollar  per  pound.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  manufacturers  will  use  all 
the  long  wool  they  can,  when  it  will  make  forty  per  cent,  more  cloth  with  the 
same  money?  By  Canada  wools  the  manufacturer  simply  means  Cots  wold' 
Leicester,  Southdown,  and  their  grades,  most  of  which  come  from  Canada, 
^ere  few  other  sheep  are  kept.  The  manufacturers  are  getting  awake  to  the 
extravagance  of  buying  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  of  grease  and  dirt  in  order  to  get 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  wool.    If  faimers  are  equally  wakeful,  they  will  aim  to 

Sroduce  the  heaviest  cleansed  fleeces,  and  will  be  prepared  to  profit  against  the 
iscriminations  which  manufacturers  are  preparing  to  make,  and  are  even  now, 
to  some  extent,  making.  And  if,  by  selection  of  a  location  with  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  an  abundance  of  succulent  food,  the  glossy,  lustrous  wool,  like  that 
of  the  Lincoln  and  Romney  Marsh,  in  England,  could  be  obtained  in  this  coun- 
try, for  imitations  of  alpaca,  it  might,  perhaps,  prove  the  most  profitable  enter- 
prise in  wool-growing  known  in  this  country.  The  experiment  is  well  worth  a 
trial.  The  changeable  atmosphere  of  this  country  might  militate  against  the 
experiment,  but  there  may  be  locations,  near  the  IsJlcs,  or  upon  the  cool,  moist, 
rich  glades  0/  the  Alleghanian  plateaus,  where  it  would  prove  highly  successful 
and  very  profitable.  Such  wool  would  be  worth  more  than  merino,  not  only 
per  pound  or  fleece,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  live  weight  of  the  animal, 
while  the  mutton  would  be  far  superior  in  price  as  well  as  quantity. 

There  is  a  want  which  might  be  met  by  enlarged  operations  in  rearing  long- 
wool  flocks.  Our  markets,  with  iQvr  exceptions,  are  miserably  supplied  with 
large  fat  lambs.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  with  our  present  flocks.  Merino 
lambs  will  never  satisfy  the  denftmd  of  enlightened  eaters.  Six  pounds  to  the 
quarter,  of  lean,  blue  meat,  at  twelve  weeks  old,  will  never  aflbrd  satisfaction  to 
marketers,  when  fine  fat  quarters  of  twice  that  weight  are  obtainable.  Nor 
will  it  pay  the  farmer  to  sell  such  lambs  when  those  of  double  value  could  be 
produced  in  the  same  time  at  a  little  more  expense. 

As  with  lamb,  so  with  mutton.  Occasionally  good  fat  mutton  may  be  found 
in  the  butcher's  stall ;  but  where  one  is  seen,  a  dozen  lean  and  bony  carcasses 
are  exhibited.  The  buyer,  who  loves  juicy  chops  or  a  fine  leg  of  mutton,  is 
compelled  to  pass  by  and  procure  a  dinner  from  a  loin  of  beef,  of  which  there  is 
usually  an  abundance  of  unexceptionable  quality.  Then  there  are  others,  who 
profess  to  dislike  mutton,  and  always  avoid  it,  simply  because  they  have  tried 
the  poor,  tough,  unpalatable  meat  sold  under  that  name.  The  ranks  of  mutton- 
eaters  would  soon  be  largely  recruited  from  this  class,  if  sheep  of  the  proper 
breeds  could  bo  obtained  by  butchers.  Mutton  might  then  become,  as  it  is  in 
England,  the  best-liked  and  most  generally  used  variety  of  meat.  The  pric'^s 
of  mutton  in  the  London  markets,  at  the  present  writing,  average  as  follows,  at 
wholesale : 

Poor  quality,  per  lb 13  cents.  • 

Second  quality  per  lb 15     " 

Prime  long- wool  breeds,  per  lb 17     " 

Prime  Southdowns,  per  lb 18     *• 

Lambs,  per  lb 21     " 

The  retail  price  of  lambs,  the  best  pieces,  is  thirty-five  to  thirty-six  cents,  ia 
gold^[uite  equal  to  the  highest  rates  in  the  dearest  markets  of  this  country 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States.  This 
may  be  taken  as  au  indication  that  prices  of  good  lamb  and  mutton,  which  have 
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long  been  increasing  in  this  conntrj  as  well  as  in  England,  will  be  very  sure  to 
rule  high  here  for  many  years  to  come. 

Those,  therefore,  who  commence  with  jadgment  and  energy  the  prodaction  of 
really  superior  mutton,  or  early  lambs,  will  reap  an  abundant  harvest  of  profit ; 
and  the  earlier  the  start,  the  quicker  the  reward.  That  it  will  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  enterprising  farmers,  and  meet  their  just  expectations,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt.  With  what  particular  breed  of  mutton-sheep,  whether  Dowds, 
Texels,  Ootawolds,  or  combinations  of  any  of  them,  the  best  success  may  be 
attained,  is  a  subject  for  more  particular  consideration-^for  experiment  under 
different  circumstances,  in  different  latitudes,  altitudes,  and  with  different 
grasses. 

It  is  thought  that  the  price  of  meats  will  decline  disastrously  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  the  public  dissatisfaction,  if  such  expectations  should  fail  of  reali- 
zation, will  be  universal.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  war  has  somewhat 
reduced  our  meat  supply.  The  war  may  soon  be  over,  when  a  pastoral  life  will 
be  quite  too  tame  for  soldiers,  and  the  waste  of  meats  cannot  soon  be  repaired. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  are  machinists  and  artisans.  Thousands  of  them  will  repair 
to  the  mines  of  the  Rocky  mountains ;  not  a  few  to  prospect  for  petroleum ;  and 
many  will  seek  in  trade  and  speculation  in  cities  the  excitement  which  they 
crave.  Most  of  them  are  efficient  consumers  of  meats ;  very  few  will  be  pro- 
ducers. Then  our  shores  are  swarming,  and  for  years  will  swarm  as  never 
before,  with  foreign  immigrants,  hungry  for  meat,  however  poverty  has  stinted 
their  former  supply.  All  these  mouths,  and  those  of  millions  of  now  unborn 
children,  are  to  be  supplied  in  the  years  of  the  immediate  future.  With  what 
shall  we  feed  them  ?  Not  with  pork,  becoming  vastly  dearer  with  the  increased 
price  of  com ;  not  altogether  with  beef,  while  there  is  such  a  demand  for  wool, 
and  just  precisely  the  kind  of  wool  produced  by  mutton  sheep.  We  must  have  • 
mutton ;  and  sensible  men,  with  money  in  their  pockets,  will  pay  prices  that 
most  command  good  mutton  and  render  its  production  highly  profitable.  Con- 
ditions now  exist  favoring  adequate  remuneration  in  this  branch  of  husbandry 
that  have  never  before  been  brought  together  in  so  potent  a  combination.  There 
is  an  opportunity  to  achieve  a  Sune  and  a  success  in  this  direction,  in  a  field 
as  yet  almost  entirely  new,  that  should  engage  the  effort  and  ambition  of  our 
yoong  and  enterprising  stock  breeders ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be 
promptly  and  successfully  occupied. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  long-legged  African  or  Guinea  sheep 
were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch,  and  distributed  among  the  islands 
near  the  Texel,  and  in  Groningen  and  Friesland,  where  they  were  crossed  with 
the  common  sheep  of  the  country,  producing  the  animal  known  there  at  the 
present  time  as  the  "  Texel "  or  "  Mouton  Flandrin"  breed  of  sheep. 

At  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  these  sheep  into  Europe,  some  highly 
exaggerated  accounts  were  given  of  them,  says  Youatt,  by  the  writers  of  that 
time. 

OomeiUo  states  that  **  they  produced  lambs  twice  in  the  year,  and  usually 
three  lambs  at  a  time,  sometimes  four  and  five,  and  occasionally,  although  rarely, 
seven  at  one  yeaning."  This,  continues  louatt.  is  quite  incredible,  and  Cor- 
neille  himself  acknowledges  that  it  was  "only  on  their  first  arrival  from  the 
east  that  they  were  thus  prolific,  but  they  were,  and  still  are,  justly  valued  for 
their  size,  beauty  of  form,  and  abundant  produce  of  long  and  fine  wool,  milk, 
and  lambs." 

Wilson,  in  describing  these  sheep,  says  the  ewe  is  remarkable  for  always  pro- 
ducing several  lambs  every  year,  and  whose  wool,  while  possessing  a  certain 
degree  of  fineness,  is  of  great  length,  and  Youatt,  writing  in  1837,  speaks  of 
them  as  being  of  large  size,  measuring  sometimes  two  feet  nine  inches  in  height, 
and  having  considerable  resemblance  to  the  British  or  Irish  long-wooUed  breeds. 
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They  are,  he  says,  more  prolific  than  nny  English  breeds,  and  produce  long  fine 
wool,  which  can  be  appropriated  to  valuable  purposes,  and  milk  which  is  valu- 
able and  is  used  by  the  Dutch  and  Flemings  in  the  manufacture  of  considerable 
quantities  of  cheese  of  good  quality. 

An  anonymous  French  writer,  in  a  work  published  by  royal  authority  in  1 763- 
in  describing  this  breed  of  ehcep,  says  that  *' it  unites  in  itself  the  perfections  be> 
longing  to  every  other  breed  without  their  defects;  its  walk  is  firm,  its  deport- 
ment noble,  its  form  well  proportioned  in  all  its  parts,  announcing  a  good  con- 
stitution and  a  healthy  temperament,  and  exempt  from  tho  maladies  so  common 
to  other  breeds.  The  length  of  its  wool  is  proportioned  to  its  height,  and  it 
does  not  disfigure  the  animal  as  in  the  English  sheep,  whose  fleece  is  a  burden- 
some weight,  especially  at  the  return  of  spring.  The  Flemish  (Tezel)  sheep 
carries  nothing  about  him  that  in  the  least  detracts  from  his  beauty.  His  wool 
is  white  without  spot — ^it  is  of  a  dazzling  whiteness ;  he  is  contented  every- 
where—everywhere he  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  place  he  inhabits." 

This  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  was,  extravagant  praise,  yet  the  Texel 
sheep  of  the  present  time  are  a  remarkably  beautiful,  compact,  hardy,  and  pro- 
lific race  of  animals,  possessing  quiet  and  contented  dispositions,  readily  accom- 
modating themselves  to  change  of  soil  and  climate,  producing  heavy  fleeces  of 
long  and  tolerably  fine  wool,  mutton  of  superior  quality,  and  lambs  which,  at 
four  months  of  age,  attain  a  weight  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds. 

The  ewes  generally  produce  twins,  and  occasionally  breed  twice  in  one  sea- 
son ;  both  sexes  are  without  horns. 

The  Texel  sheep  have  not  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
American  sheep-breeders  generally  preferring  to  import  the  well-known  and 
well-tried  British  breeds  of  mutton  sheep.  It  has,  however,  been  stated  that 
the  late  Colonel  Jaques,  of  the  Ten  Hills  farm,  of  Somerville,  Massachusetts, 
imported  sheep  from  the  Netherlands  in  1823,  and  the  '*  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural Repository  and  Journal ''  records  the  importation  of  some  sheep  from  the 
same  source  by  the  late  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  of  Brookline,  Massacha. 
setts,  in  1824.  They  were  called  the  long  wooUed  sheep  of  the  Netherlands 
It  is  not  known  whether  these  sheep  were  of  the  true  Texel  breed,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  pure-blood  animals  descended  from  that  importation  are  now  in 
existence. 

An  importation  of  a  small  flock  of  Texel  sheep  was  made  by  the  writer  in  the 
spring  of  1863.  They  were  procured  in  Friesland,  near  the  Texel,  and  ship. 
ped  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  for  the  port  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  im- 
portation consisted  of  one  ram  and  seven  ewes  when  put  on  board  ship,  but  on 
arrival  at  Boston,  after  a  voyage  of  eighty-one  days,  the  flock  was  found  to  have 
increased  to  seventeen  animals,  nine  lambs  having  been  produced  on  the  pass- 
age, affording  strong  corroborative  evidence  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  ewes  as 
nurses,  and  also  of  the  hardiness  of  the  breed. 

The  live  weight  of  the  ram  of  this  importation,  in  good  condition,  is  over 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  the  ewes  vary  in  weight  from  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  each.  Their  fleeces  average  over 
ten  pounds  each,  and  their  wool  is  considered  by  manufacturers  superior  to  either 
the  Cotswold  or  Leicester. 

This  flock  now' (1864)  numbers  about  thirty  head,  and  the  experience  with 
them  so  far  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  adaptation  and  economical  value  to  this 
country. 

The  accompanying  portraits  aie  those  of  a  ram  and  ewe  of  this  importation. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  RAISING  AND  FEEDING  MORE  CATTLE 

AND  SHEEP. 


BY  CHABLBS   W.  TAYLOB. 


Thb  science  of  agricoltare  has  been  defined  as  a  Jsnowledge  of  the  principles 
which  govern  judicious  cultivation;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  a  collection  of  sciences  or 
of  scientific  knowledge.  A  youth  may  soon  learn  the  construction  of  a  steam 
engine,  the  principles  of  its  action,  to  take  it  apart  and  put  it  together,  and  to 
direct  its  powerful  energy  with  his  single  arm ;  but,  if  its  mechanism  is  to  be 
improved  and  its  utility  increased,  greater  attainments,  and  higher  skill,  and 
greater  experience  are  required.  So  in  agriculture :  the  farmer  may  soon  learn 
sufficient  of  the  natural  sciences  t-o  understand  the  common  arts  of  cultivation, 
but  their  highest  improvement  requires  a  profound  knowledge,  not  merely  of 
one  branch,  but  of  many  sciences,  mutually  related  and  reciprocally  dependent. 

To  attain  this  higher  art,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  farmer  should  pass  a 
lifetime  of  study  and  experiment,  but,  with  a  general  knowledge  how  to  apply 
principles  of  science  to  those  of  art,  he  may  be  content  to  take  the  reasons  why, 
on  trust  from  those  whose  greater  leisure  and  superior  education  have  enabled 
them  to  unfold  these  great  secrets. 

Agriculture,  as  an  art,  relates  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  to  such 
care  of  the  field  and  herd  as  will  enable  the  husbandman  to  realize  the  largest 
and  most  perfect  products  with  the  least  labor  and  expense.  The  science  of 
agricultare  treats  of  the  explanation  and  unfolding  of  these  processes,  and  of 
the  principles  which  govern  practice. 

In  different  localities  and  climates  the  art  may  vary,  but  science  is  the  same 
here  and  everywhere.  Art  may  mistake  and  ^ve  a  particular  soil  the  crops 
which  its  constituents  disqualify  it  to  produce;  but  science  never  errs,  and 
therefore  can  decide  upon  the  adaptation  of  one  to  the  other,  for  she  understands 
the  constituents  of  botn. 

The  difference  between  them  appears  from  the  course  that  each  would  pursue 
in  the  examination  of  the  soil.  Art  regards  its  external  appearance,  and  dis- 
covers its  adaptation  to  a  given  crop  often  by  a  doubtful  experiment,  by  tradi- 
tionary knowledge,  or  by  mere  conjecture.  Science  adopts  a  different  course ; 
she  takes  a  portion  of  that  soil  and  puts  it  into  her  crucible,  and  by  analysis 
ascertains  its  constituents.  She  also  learns  the  constituents  of  the  desired  crops 
and  of  manures,  and  by  a  comparison  of  these  results  decides  at  once  upon 
titeir  mutual  adaptation,  or  what  changes  must  be  made  for  success.  The  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  climate,  soil,  electricity,  and  other  natural  agents,  so  difficult 
to  foresee,  make  all  the  principles  of  art  and  science  hard  of  application,  and 
hence  one  reason  of  the  slow  progression  of  agriculture ;  for  although  it  was  the 
first  regular  occuoation  of  the  human  race,  and  has,  without*  interval  or  cessa- 
tion, employed  a  large  portion  of  it,  giving  the  highest  civilization  in  proportion 
tx>  its  progress  and  perfection,  and  raising  to  power  and  opulence  the  people 
who  most  assiduously  pursued  it,  yet  it  has  not  made  that  advance  which  might 
have  been  expected,  even  in  those  countries  usually  quoted  as  evidences  of  the 
most  successful  cultivation  and  the  greatest  learning. 

Probably  greater  advance  has  been  made  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  the 
art  of  agriculture,  by  the  application  of  science,  in  developing  the  principles, 
elucidating  the  mysteries,  and  showing  the  reasons  of  the  operations  of  natural 
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causes,  in  every  department,  than  for  a  century  previous.  As  proof  of  this, 
witness  our  improved  implements  and  machinery  of  husbandry,  and  our  in- 
creased knowledge  of  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  by  experience  and  by 
careful  analysis  of  soils,  of  the  various  articles  of  food,  and  of  the  composition 
of  animal  tissue. 

However  far  we  may  fall  below  the  highest  excellence  in  our  farming,  we 
have  certainly  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  advance  that  has  been 
made.  Besides  the  more  solid  advantages,  such  as  the  adaptation  of  manures  to 
soils,  rotation  of  suitable  crops,  vastly  improved  machinery  for  planting,  culti- 
vating and  gathering  crops,  draining  and  reclaiming  land,  turning  swamps  and 
barren  fields  into  ornamental  and  fruitful  lots,  there  is  a  growing  attention  to 
outward  appearance,  indicating  taste,  system,  order,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  with  the  usefuL 

One  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  improvement  has  been  the  more  econom- 
ical and  judicious  management  of  such  of  the  domestic  animals  as  form  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  food.  The  introduction  of  improved  courses  of  husbandry 
has  done  much  to  advance  us,  but  the  attention  that  has  latterly  been  called 
forth  to  the  adoption  of  every  practicable  improvement  of  which  tne  business  of 
a  farmer  is  capable  of  sustaining  has  done  much  more. 

The  growth  of  new  varieties  of  grain,  of  roots,  and  vegetables,  has  done 
immense  good ;  these,  assisted  by  improved  culture  and  artificial  manurings, 
have  wrought  astonishing  alterations,  and  great  increase  of  produce  on  every 
intelligent  man's  farm ;  but  we  think  these  have  been  exceeded  by  the  improve- 
ment made  in  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  the  live  stock  of  the  farm. 

Contrast  for  a  moment  the  cattle  of  thirty  years  since,  those  which  were 
called  "  native  stock,"  though  owing  their  origin  to  every  country  of  the  Old 
World — the  long,  high,  thin,  lean-fieshed,  large-boned,  hard,  unthridy  animals 
of  that  day,  with  the  compact  rotundity  of  shape,  the  soft,  mellow,  thrifty 
animals  of  the  present  day ;  the  former  fed  at  six  and  seven  years,  the  lattei 
making  prime  beef  at  three  years  old,  and  often  killed  earlier. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  sheep  and  pigs,  and  not  less  to.  poultry. 
Early  matunty  and  quickness  in  fattening  have  been  looked  to  as  the  decided 
characteristics  in  every  variety  of  meat  producing  animals. 

The  great  improvement  in  cattle  and  sheep  for  the  shambles  consists  in  per- 
fecting these  three  great  cardinal  points  : 

Ist.  The  early  period  at  which  they  are  ripe  for  the  butcher. 

2d.  The  great  amount  of  food  they  produce  in  return  for  the  food  they  con- 
sume. 

3d.  The  large  proportion  of  prime  meat  which  they  yield. 

To  treat  of  this  subject  understandingly,  we  should  trace  the  origin  of  our 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  breeds,  and  the  means  used  for  their  improvement. 

We  quote  to  some  extent  the  substance  of  the  remarks  of  different  writers  in 
this  country  regarding  the  origin  of  what  is  called  our  "  native  stock,''  or  the 
•*  native  breed." 

The  term  "  breed,"  properly  understood,  applies  only  to  animals  of  the  same 

ries,  possessing,  besides  the  general  characteristics  of  that  species,  other 
acteristics  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  they  owe  to  the  influence  of  soil, 
climate,  nourishment  and  habits  of  life  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  which 
they  transmit  with  certainty  to  their  progeny. 

The  characteristics  of  certain  breeds  or  families  are  so  well  marked,  that  if  an 
individual  supposed  to  belong  to  any  one  of  them  were  to  produce  an  offspring 
not  possessing  them,  or  possessing  them  only  in  part  with  others  not  belonging 
to  the  breed,  it  would  be  just  ground  for  suspecting  a  want  of  purity  in  the 
blood. 

If  this  definition  of  the  term  "  breed"  be  correct,  no  grade  animals,  and  no 
animals  not  possessing  fixed  peculiarities  or  characteristics  which  they  share 
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with  all  other  animals  of  the  class  of  which  they  are  a  type,  and  which  they  are 
capable  of  transmit  Ling  with  certainty  to  their  descendants,  can  be  recognised 
by  breeders  as  belonging  to  any  one  distinct  race,  breed,  or  family. 

The  term  '*  native"  is  applied  to  a  vast  majority  of  the  cattle  of  onr  country, 
which,  though  born  on  the  soil,  and  thus  in  one  sense  natives,  do  not  constitute 
a  breed,  race  or  family,  as  properly  understood  by  breeders.  They  do  not 
possess  characteristics  peculiar  to  them  all,  which  they  transmit  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  their  offspring,  either  of  form,  size,  color,  milking  or  working  proper- 
ties. But  though  an  animal  may  be  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  blood  almost  to 
infinity,  it  does  not  follow  that  for  specific  purposes  it  may  not,  as  an  individual 
animal,  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  species ;  and  for  particular  purposes,  individual 
animals  might  be  selected  from  among  those  called  natives,  equal,  and  perhaps 
superior,  to  any  among  the  races  produced  by  the  most  skilful  breeding. 

There  can  be  no  impropriety  in  the  use  of  the  term  native,  as  applied  to  our 
cattle  or  sheep,  therefore,  when  it  is  understood  as  descriptive  of  no  known 
breed,  but  only  as  applied  to  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  which  does  not 
constitute  a  breed.  But  perhaps  the  whole  class  of  animeds  called  natives 
would  be  better  described  as  grades,  since  they  are  well  known  to  have  sprung 
from  a  great  variety  of  cattle  procured  in  different  places  and  at  different  times 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  England,  and  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
brought  together  without  any  regard  to  fixed  principles  of  breeding,  but  only 
from  individual  convenience  and  by  accident. 

The  earliest  cattle  imported  into  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  undoubtedly  the 
earliest  introduced  into  New  England,  were  brought  over  in  1624.  At  the  divis- 
ion of  cattle  which  took  place  in  1 627,  three  years  after,  one  or  two  are  distinctly 
depcribed  as  black  or  black  and  white ;  others  as  brindle,  &c.,  showing  that 
there  was  no  uniformity  of  color.  Soon  after  this  date  a  large  number  of  cattle 
were  imported  for  the  settlers  of  Salem  and  its  vicinity  ;  and  in  163i-'32  and 
'33  several  importations  were  made  into  New  Hampshire  by  Captain  John 
Mason,  who,  with  Gorges,  procured  the  patents  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Piscataqua  river,  and  immediately  formed  settlements  there.  The 
object  of  Mason  was  to  cany  on  the  manufacture  of  potash,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  employed  the  Danes,  and  it  was  in  his  voyages  to  and  from  Denmark  that 
he  procured  many  Danish  cattle  and  horses,  which  were  subsequently  diffused 
over  that  whole  region  and  sold,  large  numbers  being  driven  to  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  These  facts  are  authenticated  by  original  depositions  and  documents 
now  on  file  in  the  ofl&ce  of  the  secretary  of  state  jof  New  Hampshire. 

The  Danish  cattle  are  there  described  as  large  and  coarse,  and  of  a  yellow 
color,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  procured  by  Mason  as  being  best  capa- 
ble of  enduring  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  hardships  to  which  they  were 
to  be  subjected. 

However  this  may  have  been,  they  very  soon  spread  among  the  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  have  undoubtedly  left  their  marks  on  the  stock  of  New 
England,  which  exist  to  some  extent  even  to  the  present  day,  mixed  in  with  an 
infinite  multitude  of  crosses  with  the  Devons,  the  black  cattle  of  Spain  and 
Wales,  and  the  long-horn  and  the  short-horn,  most  of  which  were  accidental,  or 
due  to  local  circumstances  or  individual  convenience.  Many  of  these  New  Eng- 
land cattle  were  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  but  to  what  particular  cross  it  is 
due  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

They  make,  generally,  hardy,  strong  and  docile  oxen,  easily  broken  to  the 
yoke,  and  quick  to  work,  with  a  fair  tendency  to  fatten  when  well  fed ;  while 
the  cows,  though  often  ill  shaped^  are  sometimes  remarkably  good  milkers, 
especially  as  regards  the  quantity  they  give. 

Cattle  were  imported  into  Virginia  at  an  earlier  date  than  into  Massachusetts, 
for  as  early  as  1610  an  edict  was  passed  by  the  governor  prohibiting  the  kiiliag 
of  any  domestic  animals,  among  which  are  mentioned  neat  cattle,  on  penalty  of 
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death  to  the  principal  offender — ^burning  in  the  hand  and  loss  of  ears  to  the  ac- 
cessary, and  twenty -four  hours  whipping  to  the  concealer. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates  brought  into  Jamestown  in  1711  a  large  importation  of  a 
hundred  head  from  Devonshire  and  Hertfordshire.  Cattle  were  also  imported 
into  Delaware  by  the  Swedes,  sent  out  by  Gastavus  Adolphus  in  1627. 

The  Spaniaids  also,  at  a  very  early  period,  introduced  them  into  the  West 
Indies,  whence  they  were  afterwards  carried  to  the  continent,  and  from  which 
the  wild  cattle  of  Texas  and  Mexico  were  derived. 

An  importation  of  Dutch  cattle  from  North  Holland  to  this  country  was  made 
as  early  as  1625  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  in  yeai-s,  subsequent 
to  that  several  similar  importations  were  made  by  settlers  in  New  York',  then  the 
New  Netherlands. 

The  first  English  cattle  taken  into  the  west  were  what  was  called  the 
"  Pal  ton  stock,"  so  called  from  Matthew  Patton  and  his  son  John,  who  brought 
them  from  Maryland  to  Kentucky,  and  afterwards  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

The  importation  of  this  stock  n*om  England  was  by  a  Mr.  Goff,  of  Baltimore, 
in  1782.  They  were,  I  believe,  of  the  Teeswater  or  the  Holdemess  breed* 
And  these  again  had  been  changed  and  improved  by  the  introduction  among 
them  of  the  Holstein  cattle  from  the  continent.  This  was  a  good  milking  stock, 
*  and  a  very  good  one  for  feeding;  but  in  the  rich  pastures  of  the  west  they  grew 
coarse,  as  well  as  large,  and  went  into  disfavor.  From  these  varied  sources, 
variously  intermingled,  the  so-called  native  stock  of  this  country  was  produced. 

Not  far  from  this  time  Charles  Colling  commenced  on  this  same  iltock  his 
refining  process,  which  has  given  to  the  world  the  noble  "  ehort-homs"  as  a 
breed  and  rendered  his  name  immortal.  During  the  last  half  century  not  a 
year  has  passed  that  importations  of  some  of  the  most  improved  breeds  have  not 
been  made ;  and  we  have  so  advanced  in  our  own  breeding  as  to  have  been  able 
to  return  to  the  English  breeders  improvements  on  their  own  stock,  as  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Samuel  Thome,  of  Thorndale,  New  York,  who,  in  1860,  only 
seven  years  after  his  importation,  returned  to  England  five  young  bulls  and  a 
heifer,  purchased  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  breeders  there.  Some  of  these 
bulls  and  their  progeny  have  during  the  past  year  taken  first  prizes  at  some  of 
the  English  shows. 

Till  within  about  thirty  years  the  principal  importations  of  short-horns  had 
been  confined  to  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  made  by  gentle- 
men whose  taste  and  patriotism  prompted  them  to  do  what  their  wealth  enabled 
them  to  do.  Since  that  time,-  besides  private  importations,  many  choice  cattle 
have  been  brought  in  by  stock-breeders'  associations  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  and  perhaps  other  States. 

Very  excellent  cattle  have  been  imported  into  and  bred  in  Canada. 

Pedigrees  of  short-horned  cattle  are  now  as  carefully  looked  to  as  title- 
deeds. 

In  1822  George  Coates,  an  enterprising  breeder,  commenced  the  English 
Herd  Book,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  contains  a  record  of 
nearly  all  the  best  pure-bred  short-horns. 

In  1846  Lewis  F.  Allen,  now  of  Black  Rock,  New  York,  a  laborious  worker, 
a  keen,  shrewd  judge  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and 
breeder  of  short-horns,  published  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Herd  Book. 
Some  years  after  he  continued  it,  till  six  volumes  are  now  out.  This  book,  like 
the  English  Herd  Book,  is  one  of  great  labor  and  corresponding  value.  Either 
of  them  is  regarded  as  authority ;  and  the  American  Herd  Book  shbuld  be 
owned  by  every  breeder  of  short-horns. 

The  introduction  of  sheep  into  the  country  was  as  varied  as  that  of  cattle. 
The  first  were  probably  brought  to  Jamestown,  Virginia,  from  England,  ia 
1609.  These  did  not  increase  very  rapidly,  or  they  were  destroyed  in  large 
quantities;  for  in  1648,  forty  years  after,  we  find  them  numbering  nearly  thi-ee 
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thoaaancl,  when  there  should  hare  been  at  least  twenty  thousand.  Exportation 
was  forbidden  by  law. 

Sheep  were  first  brought  into  New  York,  or  the  province  of  New  Netherlands, 
by  the  Dutch  Oompany,  in  1625,  and  after  that,  in  1630,  from  Zealand  and 
TexeL  The  ravages  by  wolves  and  dogs,  however,  principally  the  latter,  nearly 
destroyed  the  enterprise;  for,  thirteen  years  afterward  there  were  not  over  sixteen 
sheep  in  the  colony.  Dogs  have  from  that  time  to  the  present— two  hundred 
and  forty  years — ^been  the  curse  of  sheep-growing  in  this  country,  and  will,  till 
the  ''fool-killer''  shall  have  completed  his'  work  by  thinning  out  the  most  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  country. 

Into  Massachusetts  sheep  were  brought  prior  to  1633 — as  mention  is  made 
of  their  being  taken  on  to  one  of  the  islands  for  protection  against  wolves  and 
dogs.  In  1652  Charlestown  numbered  four  hundred;  and  as  early  as  1658  Mr. 
John  Josselyn,  in  his  Voyages,  speaks  of  there  being  seven  or  eight  hundred 
sheep  in  the  town  of  Blackpoint,  in  this  provihce.  In  1676  Edward  Randolph, 
a  commissioner  of  the  crown,  says,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  home  govern- 
ment, that  **  New  England  abounded  in  sheep." 

The  so-called  native  sheep  of  this  country  were  generally  coarse,  unprofitably 
shaped  animals,  usually  with  white  faces,  though  in  some  parts  there  were 
brown  and  black  faced  ones,  which  were  undoubtedly  Sussex  sheep,  imported 
before  the  improvement  of  those  valuable  animals  by  John  Ellman. 

From  these  early  dates  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  annually  successive 
importations  of  sheep  as  of  cattle,  many  of  them  originally  made  without  any 
regard  to  the  fitness  for  any  locality  or  climate.  The  merino  sheep  were  first 
brought  into  the  country  by  Gen.  Humphreys,  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Jarvis,  of 
Vermont,  and  Mr.  Livingston,  of  New  York.  These  were  Spanish  sheep,  and, 
having  now  been  bred  in  this  country  for  so  many  years  and  thoroughly  accli- 
mated, are  now  often  called  Amei-ican  merinos,  and  are  far  superior  to  any  sheep 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  was  well  shown  at  the  exhibition  in  Hamburg, 
when  some  American  merinos  from*  Vermont,  exhibited  by  George  Campbell, 
took  the  first  prize  over  all  others.  Some  of  our  best  breeders,  however,  prefer 
to  retain  the  name  of  *'  Spanish  merinos,"  as  more  indicative  of  a  direct  line  of 
unmixed  descent  from  some  of  the  famous  flocks  of  Spain,  as  the  Infeintados 
or  Faulars,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  kept  pure. 

The  improvement  and  refinement  of  these  sheep  is  due  to  Edwin  Hammond, 
of  Middlebury,  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  has  bred  these  sheep,  directly  of  General  Humphreys's  importation 
from  Spain,  with  all  the  patience,  skill,  and  perseverance  that  characterized 
Robert  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  but  with  vastly  more  honesty,  honor,  and  public 
spirit. 

The  Saxony  sheep  were  introduced  about  1823,  for  their  superlative  fineness 
of  wool,  but,  except  in  a  very  few  localities,  have  not  proved  suitable  or  popular, 
their  light  fleeces  being  insufficient  protection  against  the  rigors  and  changes 
of  our  climate.  Of  mutton  sheep  we  have  had  many  importations  from  England 
and  Canada  of  Leicesters,  Ootswolds,  South  Downs,  Oxford  Downs,  and  Shrop- 
shire Downs,  which  have  crossed  with  advantage  on  our  native  sheep. 

The  *'  native  stock"  of  cattle  has  been  constantly  improved  by  the  intro- 
duction for  beef  or  the  dairy  of  the  short-horns,  Ayrshires,  Herefords,'  Devons, 
and  Jerseys  or  Channel  Island  cattle,  with  an  occasional  one  of  the  Dutch  or 
Holstein  blood.  Latterly  these  have  been  imported  with  care  and  bred  with 
skill,  either  pure  or  crossed  on  native  stock,  for  the  shambles  or  the  dairy,  as 
was  most  desirable. 

The  short-horns  are  generally  the  greatest  favorites  for  beef  from  their  large 
size  and  early  maturity,  though  not  making  so  fine  beef  as  the  Devons  or 
Herefords. 
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The  Ayrshires  give  the  greatest  flow  of  milk,  the  Jerseys  the  richest,  and 
the  Devons  make  the  hest  workers. 

No  doubt  the  crossing  of  these  breeds  with  our  natives,  and  recrossing  back 
in  various  ways,  has  helped  very  much  to  improve  our  old  stock,  by  adding  to 
them  some  one  or  another  of  these  desirable  qualities.  We  have  better  milkers, 
we  have  better  beef-cattle  ripening  at  three  years  instead  of  six  or  seven,  and 
fattening  easier,  and  our  working  oxen  are  much  improved ;  though  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  as  it  becomes. more  cleared  and  settled,  we  find  that 
horses  are  to  a  considerable  extent  superseding  for  farm  work  the  patient  ox. 
In  many  parts,  however,  oxen  will  continue  to  be  used  and  appreciated,  and 
will  be  better  trained. 

The  proportions  of  cattle  to  the  people,  existing  or  required,  have  been  the 
subject  of  examination  and  comment  in  foreign  countries,  but  have  not  until 
recently  attracted  close  attention  Jiere.  A  very  interesting  article  in  the  last 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  develops  the  fact,  according  to  the 
census  of  population  and  cattle  since  1840,  that  every  one  hundred  people 
require  eighty  neat  cattle ;  that  eight  of  these  cattle  must  be  working  oxen, 
and  that  this  requirement  has  not  varied  a  single  per  cent,  in  thirty  years ;  that 
twenty-eight  of  the  eighty  must  be  milch  cows,  and  that  this  number  has  not 
varied  one  per  cent,  for  the  past  thirty  years.  For  the  first  time  we  are  enabled 
to  know  when  a  demand  for  neat  cattle  exists  and  where  the  supply  may  be 
obtained.  Hitherto  the  supply  has  met  the  demand  without  any  definito 
knowledge  of  what  value  was  required  or  from  wh^t  source  it  could  be  best 
supplied.  The  deficiencies  or  excesses  existing  in  each  State  were  only  very 
generally  or  vaguely  known,  and  we  rested  satisfied  when  we  ought  to  have 
availed  ourselves  of  every  means  of  information  carefully  and  fully,  and  then 
to  have  endeavored  to  prevent  or  counteract  the  diminution  of  the  supply- 
already  become  deficient.  For  example,  Massachusetts  had  less  than  one-half 
the  requisite  number  of  cattle  within  her  limits  in  the  year  1840.  In  the  year 
1850  sne  had  less  than  one-third,  and  in  1860  but  about  one-fourth  the  number 
of  cattle  Required  for  the  support  of  her  population ;  she  must,  therefore,  im- 
port beef,  butter,  and  cheese,  having  but  a  scanty  allowance  of  milk.  Where 
will  she  obtain  these  articles  1  This,  as  the  writer  justly  remarks,  is  a  most 
interesting  and  important  question.  Where  is  the  redundancy  of  production  that 
is  to  fill  the  deficiency  caused  by  her  consumption  ?  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  have  not  enough  to  supply  their  own 
wants;  she  must,  therefore,  transport  from  a  great  distance  to  supply  her 
deficiencies.  She  must  reach  out  into  our  western  regions,  and  outbid  in  price 
all  intervening  demand.  The  same  of  all  the  middle  States,  except,  in  the  fact 
of  their  lying  nearer  to  the  sources  of  supply  and  production,  they  have  bo 
much  less  freight  to  pay  on  what  they  must  transport  for  the  consumption  of 
their  own  people.  Now  the  very  important  question  to  which  attention  la 
specially  called  in  the  present  article  is,  cannot  the  people  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  by  more  careful  husbandry,  by  paying  more  attention  to  grass  lands, 
meadow  and  pasture,  by  growing  larger  crops  under  better  cultivation,  by  a  skil- 
ui  and  judicious  feeding  of  those  animals,  both  neat  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
by  careful  breeding  yield  the  largest  return  in  beef  and  mutton  for  the  food 
given  them,  make  the  raising  and  feeding  of  cattle  profitable,  and  thus  save 
within  their  own  limits  some  part  of  the  immense  amount  of  money  which 
fannually  goes  towards  the  setting  sun  to  pay  for  western  beef  ? 

As  the  eastern  portion  of  our  country  becomes  more  densely  settled;  as 
manufactures,  mining,  commerce,  and  all  other  non-producing  occupations  and 
professions  multiply;  as  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  peopled;  as  villages 
draw  in  their  houses  around  them  and  become  towns;  as  towns  expand  their 
limits  and  become  cities ;  as  cities  pile  up  their  houses  heavenward  and  fill  them 
with  hungry  occupants,  of  course  a  greater  demand  must  be  made  upon  the 
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remaining  country  to  supply  them  with  food.  This  necPBsitates  either  a  higher 
Btate  of  cultivation  and  greater  production  in  the  remaining  territory,  or  an  im- 
portation from  some  other  district  or  territory  where  production  exceeds  con- 
sumption, or  perhaps  hoth,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  where  their  cultivation  is 
inameubely  improved,  and  their  system  of  feeding  carried  to  the  highest  point ; 
yet  they  import  from  Holland  and  other  parts  annually  a  hundred  thousand 
neat  cattle,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  sheep  and  'lambs,  and 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  calves.  In  this  connexion  a  curious  fact  is 
developed,  showing  the  material  advantage  of  high  cultivation  of  land  and 
stock,  that  while  the  population  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  while  the 
prices  of  beef  and  mutton  within  a  dozen  years  have  advanced  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  the  imports  of  beasts  and  sheep  have  been  gradually  decliu: 
ing  since  1850. 

The  result  of  this  natural  law,  that  a  deficiency  in  and  consequent  importa- 
tion of  cattle  must  follow  whenever  the  population  increases  faster  than  the 
cattle,  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  our  country  from  the  extraordinarily 
rapid  increase  of  population,  and  also  by  the  uses  made  of  our  great  lines  of 
railway  for  transporting  cattle,  live  and  dead  meat,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
those  regions  where  they  are  most  cheaply  produced,  abounding  in  numbers, 
exceeding  the  proportion  required  for  we  consumption  of  the  people  of  those 
districts  where  they  are  grown. 

Meat,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  must  be  imported,  and  the  prices  of  these 
articles  will  depend  upon  the  distance  necessary  to  transport  them  and  the  num- 
ber of  profits  added  to  the  original  cost,  and  these  at  times  have  been  reduced 
BO  low  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  farmers  of  those  portions  of  the  country 
most  thickly  settled  to  feed  cattle  at  a  profit. 

When  the  com  meal  necessary  to  fatten  a  bullock  is  worth  more  to  the 
farmer  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York  than  it  would  cost  to  bring  a  bullock  of 
equal  weight  from  Illinois,  it  is  evident  that  other  circumstances  besides  the 
profit  on  the  carcase  of  the  ox  must  control  him,  and  generally  the  moving 
cause  is  the  necessity  for  the  manure.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  from  any 
Btatistics  the  whole  amount  or  any  just  approximation  to  it  of  the  amount  of 
meat  sent  by  the  great  producing  portion  of  the  country  to  the  consumers.  A 
few  items  will  give  some  idea  of  it. 

In  1862  there  were  sent  eastward  from 

CHICAGO. 


Cattle * * * number.. 

Hogs,  live do 

Hogs,  dressed do 

Beef barrels. . 

Po.k do.... 

Cat  meats pounds. . 

Ltudand  tallow do 


Quantity.         Value. 


109,304 

446,425 

44,609 

149,838 

192,549 

71,840,797 

63,937,054 


$3,279,120 
3,248,128 
356,872 
1,758,056 
1,925,490 
4,310,448 
6,119,560 


MILWAUKIB. 


Beef barrels.. 

Pork do 

Cut  meats pounds.. 

Lard  and  tallow do 


Quantity. 


38,380 

56,434 

5,382,625 

6,284,248 


Value. 


$436,692 
564,340 
32-2, 9o8 
509,207 
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As  the  classification  of  freight  over  the  principal  connecting  railroads  between 
the  east  and  west  is  very  incomplete,  we  can  only  state  some  disjointed  facts. 
In  1862  there  were  received  and  sent  east  from— 


Cattle. 

Value. 

Hogs. 

Value. 

Sheep. 

Value. 

Buffalo 

Dunkirk 

129,433 

46,989 

16,471,650 
2,349,450 

524.976 
258,089 

83,674,832 
1,806,513 

105,671 
21,454 

$317,013 
64,362 

From  Pittsbnrg  there  seem  to  have  been  sent  east  about  147,000  tons  of 
live  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  505,000  tODS  of  salt  meats. 

These  figures,  though  very  incomplete,  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  cat- 
tle drawn  from  the  abundance  of  the  west  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
east,  and  the  following  tables  will  show  to  some  extent  where  they  have  gone. 
New  York,  of  course,  consumes  more  of  them  than  any  other  single  market. 
The  cattle  market  report  of  the  New  York  Times  shows  the  annual  and  the 
weekly  receipts  at  that  point,  and  says,  "  Beef  is  the  standard  meat,  and  a 
pretty  uniform  supply  is  sold  throughout  the  year.  Milch  cows  run  pretty 
regularly  between  February  and  October.  Veal  calves  arrive  more  largely  in 
August  and  September;  sheep  and  lambs  from  *  shearing  time  in  June  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  while  live  hogs  arrive  mainly  in  November  and  December." 

The  folio wiog  table  gives  the  total  receipts  of  animals  for  each  of  five  years 
past : 


Years. 

Beeves. 

Milch 
cows. 

Veal 
calves. 

Sheep  and 
lambs. 

Live  hogs. 

All  kinds. 

1864 

267,068 
263,229 
21^,660 
226,023 
226,747 

7,576 
6,715 
5,253 
5,816 
7,154 

76,361 
38,278 
:«),258 
33,383 
40, 162 

777,990 
522,311 
175,722 
527,358 
514, 191 

657,092 

1,096,773 

1,098,712 

598,509 

319,628 

1,786,087 

1863 

1,924,898 
1,845,605 
1,387,327 
l,107,8fc2 

1862 

IriGl 

leeo 

A  marked  increase  is  shown  in  the  supply  of  veal  calves  for  1864.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  severe  drought  in  midsummer,  and  the  consequent  high  price 
of  dairy  products,  which  induced  dairymen  and  farmers  to  sell  off  an  unusual 
proportion  of  calves  to  save  the  milk  they  would  consume.  The  high  price  of 
meats  also  tempted  them  to  sell  the  large  or  half-grown  calves.  This  waste 
will  lessen  the  future  supply  of  cattle  by  some  40,000  head.  The  receipt  of 
live  hogs  has  fallen  off  the  previous  year  439,681  head — partly  due  to  the 
former  short  com  crop,  and  partly  to  the  revival  of  the  pork  packing  at  the 
west,  whore  it  had  been  partially  suspended  during  the  war. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  weekly  receipts  for  the  whole  year 
during  each  of  five  years  past : 


Years. 

Beeves. 

Cows. 

Veals. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

'aU  kinds. 

1864 

5,136 
5,062 
4,502 
4,265 
4,360 

149 
129 
101 
110 
138 

1,406 
698 
582 
680 
772 

14,961 

10,044 

9,149 

9,950 

9,888 

12.630 
21,092 
21, 120 
11,292 
6,147 

34,348 
37,817 
35,492 

1863  ...     w          

1862 

1861 

26,176 

I860 

21^305 
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*riii0  tabic  will  be  fonnd  very  nsefal  for  fatnre  reference  by  those  who  are 
dealing  in  the  New  York  market  As  the  prices  obtained  usually  depend  much 
upon  the  supply,  the  distant  owner  of  stock  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  probable 
wants  of  the  market  by  comparing  with  the  aboYO  table  the  supply  received  for 
two  or  three  weeks  previous  om  market  day. 

Having  shown  that  a  deficiency  in  neat  cattle  exists  everywhere  east  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  that  it  is  also  making  westward  as  the  population  thickens ; 
and  as  we  have,  in  showing  that  this  deficiency  must  be  made  up  either  by 
importation  or  improved  culture  or  both,  demonstrated,  though  imperfectly,  the 
extent  of  the  importation,  and  the  direction  whence  it  comes,  we  now  turn  to 
the  other  source  of  supply  at  our  colmmand — increased  production  by  higher 
cultivation ;  and  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  matter  worthy  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  all  intelligent  farmers. 

As  meat,  and  especially  the  flesh  of  neat  cattle  and  sheep,  constitutes  a  very 
important  part  of  our  food,  it  is  well  to  consider  somewhat  the  constitution  of  it, 
and  how  it  is  made. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  quality  of  meat,  and  the  average  amount  of 
it  consumed,  varies  in  different  countries,  and  that  the  consumption  of  it  is  very 
materially  influenced  by  climate.  It  is  observed  that  in  hot  countries  man  con- 
aiimes  but  little  animal  food ;  that  undex  the  equator  it  is  chiefly  a  vegetable 
diet  that  is  adopted ;  that  it  is  only  from  the  want  of  the  requisite  supply  o£ 
garden  vegetables  that  men  are  driven,  in  some  of  the  warmer  portions  of  tli/n- 
Boathem  half  of  this  continent,  to  subsist  entirely  upon  beef.  As  a  general  ruie,. 
however,  the  consumption  of  meat  increases  as  we  progress  from  the  equator 
towards  high  northern  latitudes.  Even  in  countries  so  closely  adjacent  as- 
£ngland  and  France,  the  difiference  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  more  northern 
nation,  the  yearly  consumption  of  meat  in  England  being  about  seventy-five 
pounds  per  head,  while  among  the  French  it  is  only  about  twenty-five.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  however,  that  other  causes  may  tend  to  occasion  this,  besides  the 
mere  difference  of  temperature  and  climate,  which  hardly  seems  sufficient  to 
account  for  so  great  a  aifference  in  so  nearly  the  same  latitude. 

Wrong  notions  are  usually  entertained  as  to  the  composition  of  meat.  Few . 
persons  arc  aware  that  uncooked  meat  contains  nearly  four-fifths  its  weight  of 
water,  yet  such  is  the  fact.    Lean  beef  contains  in  100  parts — 

Water  and  blood 78  parts. 

Fibrine  or  gluten 19      " 

Fat 3      " 

100      " 


When  the  meat  is  dried,  as  in  the  pemican  or  in  jerked  beef,  100  parts  con- 
tain— 

.  Fibrine  or  gluten 84  parts. 

Fat.... 7      " 

Blood,  &c 9      " 

100      " 


The  composition  of  meat  is  little  altered  by  cooking;  the  chief  loss  of  weight 
which  is  then  experienced  consists  of  water.  In  some  experiments  made  at  a. 
public  establishment  it  appeared  tha^— 

100  pounds  of  beef  lost  in  boiling 26  lbs.  8  oz. 

100  pounds  of  beef  lost  in  roasting 32  lbs.  0  oz. 

100  pounds  of  beef  lost  in  baking '. 30  lbs.  0  oz. 
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pounds  leg  of  mutton  lost  in  boiling.  .* 21  lbs.  5  oz. 

poands  of  sbonlders  lost  in  roosting 31  lbs.  5  oz. 

pounds  loin  of  mutton  lost  in  roasting 35  lbs.  8  oz. 

poands  necks  of  mutton  lost  hi  roasting 32  lbs.  6  oz. 

greatest  loss  of  nutriment  which  the  meat  sua  tains  hj  cooking  is  by 
,  but  the  extent  of  this  loss  is  very  materially  influenced  by  the  mode  m 
the  boiling  is  performed ;  and  here  it  is  commonly  the  case  that  two 
incompatible  objects  are  sought  to  be  obtained.  It  generally  happens 
Q  attempt  is  made  to  combine  the  preparation  of  boiled  meat  with  the 
jtion  of  good  broth  or  soup. 

lig  has  explained  the  philosophy  of  these  operations  in  his  **  Letters  on 
3try."     If  the  mass  of  flesh  intended  to  be  eaten  be  introduced  into  the 
when  the  water  is  in  a  state  of  brisk  ebullition,  if  the  boiling  be  kept  up 
iw  minutes,  and  the  pot  then  put  in  a  warm  place  so  that  the  temperature 
water  be  kept  at  158  to  165  aegrees,  we  then  have  united  the  conditions 
ing  to  the  flesh  the  Qualities  which  best  fit  it  Tor  being  eaten.     When  it 
>duced  into  the  boiling  water  the  albumen  of  the  flesh  is  immediately 
Gited  on  the  surface,  and  to  a  certain  extent  inwards,  thus  forming  a  skin 
1  which  no  longer  permits  the  juice  of  the  meat  to  flow  out  nor  the  water 
eitrat^  the  mass.     The  flesh  continues  juicy  and  well  flavored,  the  greater 
'  the  savory  constituents;  being  retained  in  the  meat. 

the  other  hand,  if  the  mass  of  flesh  is  set  on  the  fire  with  cold  water,  and 
}wly  heated  to  boiling,  the  flesh  undergoes  a  loss  of  soluble  and  savory 
,  while  the  soup  becomes  richer  in  these. 

albumen  is  gradually  dissolved  from  the  surface  to  the  centre ;  the  fibre 
uore  or  less,  its  quality  of  tenderness,  and  becomes  hard  and  tough.  Tlie 
r  the  piece  of  meat  the  greater  its  loss  of  savory  constituents. 
s  explains  the  well-known  observation  that  the  mode  of  boiling  whicli 
the  best  soup  gives  the  toughest,  driest,  most  vapid  meat,  and  that  in 
to  obtain  well-flavored  and  eatable  meat  we  must  relinquish  the  idea  of- 
g  good  soup  from  it. 

incly  chopped  meat  be  slowly  heated  to  boiling  with  an  equal  weight  o£ 
kept  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  strained  and  pressed,  we  obtalvk 
ry  strongest  and  best-flavored  soup  that  can  be  made  from  flesh, 
en  the  boiling  is  longer  continued  some  little  organic  matter  is  dissolved » 
e  flavor  and  other  properties  of  the  soup  are  thereby  in  no  degree  increa«ecL 
roved.     By  boiling,  mutton  may  be  regarded  as  losing  about  one-fifth  oC 
ght,  and  beef  about  one-fourth.    By  roasting,  mutton  and  beef  lose  estol:^ 
one-third  of  their  weight ;  mutton  is,  however,  the  most  nutritious  iiae«i,%^ 
considering  this  branch  of  the  question,  an  important  item  is  the  quadit;^ 
it,  whether  lean  or  fat,  from  young  or  old  animals,  &c.     Objection  is  of^,^^ 
that  beasts  are  made  too  fat  for  profit  or  for  wholesome  food,  and  tKls    Is 
ess  often  the  case;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  beef  and  mutton  carnx^-fc 
fat,  when  the  fat  and  muscle  are  properly  mixed,  and  of  good  queilxti'to' 
lir  proportions  separately.     Muscle  and  fat  have  individually  differ^i^ 
ies,  as  well  as  when  the  two  are  mixed  together.     The  muscle  of  the   o^r 
stance,  is  different  from  that  of  the  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  or  fish,  and   t;>ke 
3  of  one  ox  from  that  of  another,  and  as  different  to  the  taste  as  in  app^^^— _ 
so,  also,  the  fat ;  both  are  affected  by  age.    If  the  two  are  good  separai:^^.^- 
jannot  be  of  bad  quality  when  mixed  together  in  proper  proportioas,   njt 
at  is  usually  termed  fine-grained  meat. 

sole,  or,  in  common  language,  flesh,  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  pax*%  ic:mf 

idy,  consisting  of  a  system  of  fibres,  usually  parallel  to  one  another,   clxm^  ^ 

together  in  bundles.     Each  fibre  or  thread,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye»  j   ^ 

examined  by  the  microscope,  composed  of  a  number  of  smaller   fibj^e^*^ 
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formiDg  Bmaller  bandies  similar  to  the  larger  one.  Both  the  large  and  small 
are  boand  together  by,  or  aheathed  in,  cellular  tiasue,  every  one  of  these  smallest 
fibres  being  also  surrounded  with  tissue,  and  the  whole  liberally  supplied  with 
nerves  and  blood-vessels.  Flesh  is,  therefore,  a  compound  of  various  substances, 
principally  four  in  number — albumen,  lactic  acid,  salts,  and  extractive  matter. 
It  is  tnis  latter  which  gives  to  roast  and  boiled  beef  their  peculiar  flavor.  It  is 
stronger  in  some  animals  than  in  others,  and  in  aged  than  young ;  hence  a 
frequent  complaint  by  old  epicures  and  acute  judges  of  meat,  that  diey  do  not 
so  often  as  formerly  get  the  rich-flavored  roast  beef  and  gravy  of  former  years, 
as  the  beef  is  killed  younger. 

Formerly,  few  oxen  were  killed  before  six  years  old,  while  now  a  majority 
are  probably  slaughtered  at  three,  or  often  two.  It  is  to  the  proportional  differ- 
ence of  the  solids  and  liquids,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  foreign  matter,  that  are 
to  be  attributed  differences  of  the  quality  of  the  lean  and  fat  meat.  If  the 
exhalents  of  the  skin  and  Ivmphatics,  for  instance,  are  inactive,  we  cannot 
espect  the  same  quality  as  otherwise.  If  animals  are  slaughtered  in  an  excited 
state,  or  if  they  have  been  laboring  under  violent  excitement  immediately  before 
being  slaughtered,  and  the  system  not  restored  to  a  healthy  state  before  being 
kiUed,  the  meat  will  be  injui^«  Hence  it  is  that  the  flesh  of  cattle  carried  to 
market  in  railroad  cars  is  often  so  injured  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  use — certainly 
for  preservation ;  and  the  same  must  follow  when  cattle  are  driven  hurriedly 
and  violently  to  the  slaughter-house ;  heated  and  worried,  in  a  feverish  state, 
tbey  are  knocked  in  the  head,  to  the  injury  of  the  meat  and  the  discredit  of  the 
butoher. 

Suppose  it  to  be  a  bullock,  two  or  three  years  old,  of  prime  quality,  and  of 
the  highest  degree  of  fatness,  well  laid  on.  Ten  days,  perhaps,  have  expired 
since  he  was  taken  from  the  rich  pasture,  or  the  stall  of  the  farmer,  before  he 
was  slaughtered,  dming  which  time  he  was  half  starved  and  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment from  travelling  by  railroad,  fatigue  in  marketing,  and  exposure  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather ;  during  this  time  he  has  been  but  scantily  fed  and 
watered,  and  that  at  very  irregular  intervals;  consequently,  the  stomach  and 
bowels  become  deranged,  the  transpiration  stopped,  or  nearly  so,  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  system  was  in  a  febrile  state^-a  complication  of  maladies  which  the 
animal  might  have  gotten  over  by  resolution  had  it  not  been  slaughtered  in  this 
state,  the  virus  of  the  complaint  being  carried  off  in  the  urine,  or  by  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  or  by  some  affection  of  the  skin ;  but  not  being  so  carried  off, 
it  remained  in  the  meat,  innoculating  it,  converting  the  mass  into  a  state  of  cor- 
ruption in  a  very  short  time  in  warm  weather,  if  not  sold  and  consumed  imme- 
diately after  being  slaughtered ;  besides,  animals  in  this  state  never  bleed  well. 
When  they  leave  home,  they  may  promise  the  best  beef  a  farmer  ever  fed,  but 
for^-eight  hours  after  being  slaughtered  in  the  heat  of  summer  it  is  likely  sent 
to  the  dogs'-meat  man  and  the  tallow-chandler. 

There  has  not  been  sufficient  attention  paid  to  this  formerly,  though  its  im- 
portance is  being  recognized  and  acted  on  by  butchers,  the  wisest  of  whom 
prefer  to  have  their  cattle  and  hogs  **cool  off"  before  slaughtering.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  army  officers  has  been  especially  called  to  it,  that  they  should  not 
immediately  kill  cattle  hurried  into  camp,  if  it  could  be  avoided.  Oattle  are 
now  mostly  canned  to  market,  and,  in  addition  to  being  knocked  and  jammed 
about,  anfed  and  unwatered,  trains  are  frequently  detained  many  hours,  and 
days  even,  with  no  conveniences  for  taking  care  of  them;  and  besides  the 
injury  to  the  flesh,  there  is  a  large  shrinkage  in  the  weight  of  good  cattle, 
amounting  to  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  We  he^rd  one  drover,  whose  cattle 
from  the  west  had  been  detained  some  days  on  the  New  York  Central  railroad, 
declare  that  the  average  loss  of  weight  was  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds 
per  head. 

This  great  shrinkage  strongly  corroborates  our  statement,  that  tbe  <at  wis 
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rapidly  consumed  to  supply  the  carbon  required,  and  to  make  up  for  food  and 
shelter.  This  generally  comes  hardest,  too,  on  the  two  and'  three  year  old 
bullocks,  who  are  not  as  well  able  to  endure  the  hardships  of  trans portatijn  as 
the  older  oxen,  who  master  them,  and  who  are  stronger  and  generally  more 
quiet  in  their  disposition.  Fat  is  composed  of  two  substances,  stcarine  and 
oleine,  mixed  in  different  proportions,  not  only  in  the  ox,  sheep,  and  pig,  but  also 
in  individuals  and  different  beasts.  Its  object  is  of  a  two-fold  characier — for 
lubricating  the  muscles,  making  them  play  freely  among  each  other,-  and  for 
respiration  and  transpiration,  or  to  supply  the  lungs  with  carbon,  in  the  absence 
of  such  bein^  derived  from  food,  and  that  emitted  from  the  skin  in  the  sensible 
and  insensible  perspiration,  in  both  cases  keeping  up  the  heat,  reparation  and 
health  of  the  body. 

During  life,  or  so  long  as  the  blood,  or  rather  the  whole  fluids,  continue  to 
circulate,  the  muscular  system  may  be  compared  to  a  perpetual  motion,  obviously 
incurring  a  large  waste  of  power.  It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that,  if  the 
exhalents  of  the  skin  are  shut  but  a  very  short  time,  the  whole  system  is 
deranged,  obviously  proving  that  a  large  quantity  of  deleterious  matter  has  not 
been  carried  off  as  it  should  have  been. 

Such,  therefore,  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that  the  most 
economical  disposition  of  the  fat  is  immediately  when  it  is  required  for  use,  or 
mixed  with  the  muscle,  forming  what  is  termed  finely  grained  meat.  When  of 
the  best  quality,  ox  fat  has  a  clear  and  pinky-white  appearance. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  lean  and  fat  of  butcher  meat,  the  soundness  of  our 
conclusion  will  readily  be  appreciated,  that  there  is  never  any  loss  experienced 
on  the  table  by  too  much  of  the  latter  being  mixed  with  the  former.  We  some- 
times see  animals  where  the  fat  and  lean  do  not  mix  properly,  the  former  being 
deposited  in  lai^  masses  on  particular  parts  of  the  body,  as  the.  rump,  hook- 
bones,  ribs,  &Cm  separate  from  the  lean,  or  comparatively  so,  often  called  by 
batchers  ''  patchy."  There  is  undoubtedly  some  constitutional  defect  in  con- 
nexion with  the  adipose  tissue. 

Flesh  always  contains  more  or  less  fat  for  the  purpose  of  lubrication,  and 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  this  the  fibres  are  hard  and  tough,  and  in  no  case 
are  they  so  good  as  when  properly  grained  ;  in  these  cases  the  fat,  although  fi^ee 
from  disease,  is  ioferior  in  quality  when  stored  up  irregularly,  the  greater  por- 
tion being  deposited  in  large  masses  together,  or  in  layers  in  the  cellular 
membrane  which  divides  the  different  sets  of  muscles,  as  when  they  cross  each 
other,  &;c.,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  large  and  small  bundles  of  fibres  already 
noticed  there  is  comparatively  no  extra  quantity  stored  up,  so  that  certain 
parts  of  the  animal  only  take  on  fat,  while  others  remain  comparatively  as  they 
were  when  it  was  put  up  to  fatten. 

In  the  full  consideration  of  the  very  important  subject  before  us,  we  have 
stated  that  one  of  the  means  to  be  used  and  practiced  to  prevent  the  constant 
diminution  and  consequent  high  price  of  cattle  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  to 
increase  the  number  by  breeding  and  raising  the  calves. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  high  price  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  ready 
transportation  to  market  from  every  part  of  the  country,  the  popularity  and 
high  price  of  veal,  all  fiimish  irresistible  temptations  for  the  faimer  to  slaughter 
his  calves  rather  than  to  raise  them ;  but  a  continuation  of  this  practice  will 
eventually  show  it  to  be  a  losing  business. 

In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  something  to  stop  this  perpetual  drain,  we 
propose  to  say  something  of  the  raising  of  calves. 

Every  farmer  knows  practically,  if  not  theoretically,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
making  an  animal  ready  for  the  butcher.  The  latter  are,  as  a  class,  good  judges 
of  the  quality  of  beef  and  mutton  which  are  in  daily  want  by  their  cuatomers, 
and  unless  animals  of  this  description  are  prepared  for  them,  they  decline  pur- 
chasing. 
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There  is  thofl  a  necessity  laid  on  all  fanners  who  make  their  living  by  rearing  and 
feeding  cattle  to  be  np  to  the  mark,  and  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  rearing 
calves  is  the  first  step  and  a  very  important  one. 

Calves  are  either  allowed  to  snckle  their  dams,  or,  as  is  genemlly  practiced, 
fed  from  the  pail  by  hand.  The  former  being  the  natnral  mode  of  rearing,  little 
attendance  personally  or  labor  is  required ;  and  if  the  principal  object  is  to  make 
a  good  beast,  what  can  surpass  the  food  provided  for  and  given  by  nature  in  the 
usual  way  ? 

But,  as  already  hinted,  there  are  far  more  calves  reared  by  hand  than  by 
Bnckling,  and  first-rate  animals  are  reared  and  fed  in  this  manner.  When  a 
calf  is  first  dropped  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  slime,  which  nature  teaches  the 
cow  by  instinct  to  cleanse  by  licking  it  off;  and  if  she  shows  any  disinclination 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  induce  her  to  do  so  by  sprinkliug  it  with  a  little  salt  and 
fine  oat  meal.  This  is  necessary  for  the  calf  s  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  health, 
and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  usefully  medicinal  to  the  cow,  and,  on  every  ac- 
count, should  be  regarded  and  encouraged. 

If  the  calf  is  permitted  to  suck  the  cow,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  it 
take  its  meals  from  the  pail,  and  also  fret  and  annoy  the  cow,  which  will  not 
give  its  milk  freely,  but  retain  it  for  its  ofifopring.  But  though  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  calf  sucking  its  dam  for  these  reasons,  it  should  be  fed  on 
the  cow's  first  milk,  which  nature  designed  as  its  most  important  food,  as  it  is 
also  medicinal,  cleansing  the  bowels  of  the  fecal  matter  secreted  there  during 
its  confinement  in  the  womb.  The  calf  should,  thpi^fore,  get  a  sufficient  portion 
of  this  naturally  medicinal  agent  three  or  four  times  a  day,  a  pint  and  a  naif  at 
a  time,  so  as  not  to  keep  it  fasting  too  long,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  overload 
its  stomach. 

After  the  calf  is  a  week  old  a  little  skim-milk  may  be  gradually  mixed  with  the 
new  milk,  and  after  a  fortnight  a  little  fine  oat-meal  or  linseed-oil  meal  mucilage 
may  be  added  gradually,  which  will  enable  the  industrious  and  economical  house- 
wife to  save  her  milk  for  butter  and  cheese,  and  to  raise  her  calves  also. 

Professor  Johnson,  in  his  "Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  says,  "that 
while  the  calf  is  young,  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  its  bones  and  muscles 
chiefly  grow.  It  requires  the  materials  of  these,  therefore,  more  than  fat,  and 
hence,  half  the  milk  it  gets  at  first  may  be  skimmed,  and  a  little  bean  meal  mixed 
to  give  it  more  of  the  casein,  out  of  which  the  muscles  are  formed.  After  this 
more  fat  is  required,  and  soon  all  the  milk  the  cow  would  give.  This,  however, 
makes  a  costly  food,  and  instead  of  the  cream  a  less  expensive  kind  of  food  may 
be  used.  Linseed  meal  may  supply,  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  fat  which,  in  the  form 
of  cream,  sells  for.  much  money,  and  instead  of  additional  milk,  bean  meal  in 
larger  quantities  may  be  advantageously  used." 

This  suggestion  has  been  followed  with  great  success  by  some  farmers  in 
Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  adopted  as  a  system  founded  on  tried  chemical 
and  physiological  principles  in  quantities  and  composition. 

Their  rule  is  to  pour  thirty  quarts  of  boiling  water  on  three  quarts  of  linseed 
meal  and  four  quarts  of  bean  meal ;  it  is  then  covered  up  close,  and  in  twenty- 
foor  hours  after  added  to  thirty-one  quarts  of  boiling  water  then  on  the  fire, 
pouring  it  in  slowly  and  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  lumps,  and  to  produce 
perfect  Incorporation.  After  boiling  thirty  minutes  the  prepared  mucilage,  or 
gmel,  is  put  by  for  use,  and  should  be  given  blood  or  lukewarm  to  the  calves, 
mixing  it  in  small  quantities  at  first  with  the  milk,  say  one-fourth  mucilage  with 
three-fourths  milk,  progressively  increasing  it,  so  that  by  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
it  will  be  in  equal  parts ;  by  the  end  of  the  third  week,  one  and  a  half  mucilage 
to  one  of  milk ;  by  the  fourth  week  the  mucilage  may  be  given  in  double  the 
quantity  of  milk,  and  skim-milk  substituted  for  new ;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
sixth  week  the  mucilage  will  be  gradually  increased  in  the  proportion  of  two  and 
a  half  to  one  of  milk,  and  from  that  out  to  the  tenth  week  the  milk  may  be 
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gradaally  r^daeed  so  that  they  may  be  fed  wholly  on  mucilage  till  they  are 
fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks  old»  when  they  can  be  entirely  weaned. 

During  all  this  time  they  should  be  comfortably  housed,  well  ventilated,  and 
kept  peHectly  sweet  and  clean,  with  a  little  sweet  hay  tied  in  bundles  and 
suspended  so  that  they  may  play  with  it  and  learn  to  nibble  and  eat  it,  and  a 
little  pounded  chalk  mixed  with  salt  given  in  troughs  to  lick  at  pleasure,  which 
pi-events  acidity  in  the  stomach,  and  the  readier  formation  of  cud.  Sqaall  lumps 
of  linseed-cake  should  also  be  given  in  other  troughs,  which  they  will  soon  leain 
to  suck  if  the  pains  are  taken  to  put  a  bit  of  it  in  their  mouths  after  their  meal 
of  mucilage. 

When  housed  there  should  be  a  separate  pen  for  each  calf,  of  sufficient  size  to 
enable  it  to  walk  about,  and  to  prevent  a  habit  they  are  apt  to  get,  of  sucking 
each  other's  ears,  and  swallowing  the  hair,  which,  uniting  with  the  cud,  fonns 
round  balls,  which  are  indigestible,  and  often  cause  death  to  many  a  promising 
animal. 

The  following  scale  of  quantity  of  milk,  or  mucilage  combined,  for  each  calf, 
has  been  used,  but  may  be  altered  according  to  circumstances : 

From  the  first  to  the  third  week  the  calf  may  get  from  four  to  six  quarts  daily ; 
the  third  to  the  sixth  week,  six  to  eight  quarts ;  the  sixth  to  eighth  week,  ten  to 
twelve  quarts ;  and  so  increasing  the  quantity  about  a  quart  a  day  until  entirely 
weaned. 

This  system  is  undoubtedly  calculated  to  make  strong  and  rapid  growth,  and 
would  result  in  splendid  animals,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  by  saving 
the  milk.  It  would  be  well  it  fiarmeTS  would  adopt  this  plan  of  starting  their 
calves.  Some  parties  do  not  give  so  much  liquid  food  per  day,  but  make  it  up 
by  giving  them  finely  cut  roots,  oat-meal,  &c.,  but  the  animals  are  too  young  for 
much  of  such  food,  though  it  ih  a  good  plan  to  teach  them  to  eat  roots  early. 

Hay  tea  is  an  admirable  thing  also  to  mix  with  the  mucilage  and  milk,  as  it 
contains  a  large  amount  of  nutriment  in  a  soluble  form.  If  our  farmers  would 
take  more  pains  with  their  calves  to  give  them  a  good  start,  and  when  they  are 
fieshy,  fat,  and  growing  well,  resist  the  temptation  to  take  them  to  market  for 
veal,  but  see  them  well  through  the  first  season,  they  will  find  that  the  bullocks 
and  heifers  thus  raised  will  make  the  very  best  ana  cheapest  beef  to  raise,  fit 
for  the  shambles  the  second  year— though  better  the  third — ^with  nothing  but 
hay  and  grass  after  the  first  year. 

Repeated  trials  in  our  own  country  show  the  folly  of  selling  calves,  and  the 
decided  advantage  and  profit  of  raising  good  stock  and  keeping  it  till  the  second 
or  third  winter.  While  we  would  not  advocate  a  deficiency  of  food  for  calves, 
we  would  as  strenuously  argue  against  an  over-supply,  especially  of  stimulating 
food. 

The  Scotch  plan  of  raising  calves,  more  particularly  for  the  dairy,  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  in  accordance  with  our  customs  and  notions ;  which  is,  to  com- 
mence with  new  milk,  and  gradually  substitute  skimmed  milk,  with  a  little  oat 
or  barley  meal,  and  finally  get  them  entirely  on  to  gruel.  The  cost  of  a  calf  in 
ordinary  times  would  be  something  as  follows  : 

84  quarts  of  new  milk  for  a  fortnight,  at  2  cents $1  68 

700  quarts  skimmed  milk  for  ten  weeks,  at  1  cent 7  00 

Pasture  five  months .' 2  00 

Hay,  first  winter,  at  $10  per  ton 6  32 

Roots  and  meal 4  00 

20  00 


This  would  make  the  creature  cost,  at  a  year  old,  $20.     Now,  add  to  that 
pasturing  the  second  summer,  say  $5,  and  the  second  winter's  keeping  of  hay. 
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14,  and  four  bushels  of  meal  and  roots,  $4  more,  making  the  whole  cost  of  the 
steer  $33.  Now,  if  the  steer  is  turned  early  horn  good  grass,  his  whole  cost 
would  not  be  over  $38  or  $40 ;  and  being  between  two  and  three  years  old, 
should  fetch  some  $60  or  $70. 

A  very  iutelligent  writer  in  Ohio  says :  "  It  is  bad  economy  to  sell  animals  at 
a  younger  age  than  two  years,  as  the  market  price  is  much  below  their  true 
value.  For  example,  a  tat  calf  weighing  one  hundred  pounds  gross  will  make 
eighty  pounds  salable  product,  hide  and  flesh,  and  ought,  therefore,  as  tbe  meat 
retails  as  high  as  beef,  to  sell  for  a  third  more  per  pound  live  weight  than  a 
matured  animal ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  usually  sell  for  less. 

"  The  cost  of  producing  a  yearling  steer,  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the 
expense  in  part  of  keeping  the  cow,  cinnot  be  less  tha^  $15,  and  is  probably 
$20,  and  ought  to  be  to  nave  a  good  one,  while  the  market  price  for,  such  a  steer 
will  not  be  much  over  $10.  But  such  a  steer  will,  during  the  next  eighteen 
months,  with  liberal  feeding  one  winter  and  good  grazing,  two  summers,  be  made 
to  weigh  1,200  pounds,  and  will  fetch  from  $45  to  $55,  which  another  year  wiU 
bring  the  price  from  $75  to  $85." 

A  very  satisfactory  and  economical  way  of  raising  calves,  without  materially 
interfering  with  the  butter-making,  is  to  take  the  calves  when  three  days  old,  or 
as  soon  as  the  milk  becomes  fit  for  use,  from  the  cows,  and  put  them  in  a  stable 
by  themselves  out  of  sight  or  sound  of  their  dams ;  feed  them  with  gruel,  com- 
posed of  one-third  barley  and  two-thirds  oats,  ground  together  very  nue,  sifting 
the  mixture.  The  gruel  is  made  as  follows :  to  one  quart  of  the  flour  add 
twelve  quarts  of  water,  boil  the  mixture  half  an  hour,  and  let  it  stand  until  milk- 
warm.  Each  calf  is  to  receive  at  first  a  quart  of  the  gruel  morning  and  evening. 
In  ten  days  tie  up  a  bundle  of  soft  hay  m  the  middle  of  the  stable,  which  they 
will  learn  to  eat  by  degrees.  A  little  of  the  flour  put  into  a  small  trough  for 
them  to  lick  occasionally  mav  be  of  service.  Feed  them  thus  until  they  are 
two  months  old,  increasing  the  quantity.  Three  bushels  of  the  above  mixture 
will  raise  six  calves. 

Another  recommended  plan  is  to  take  the  calf  away  at  two  or  three  days  old, 
teach  it  to  drink  at  once,  and  give  it  new  milk  for  about  a  fortnight,  gradually 
mixing  in  that  which  has  been  skimmed,  till  the  new  milk  is  entirely  dispensed 
with,  and  with  the  skimmed  milk  an  equal  or  larger  portion  of  thin  flax-seed  jelly 
is  mixed,  and  the  whole  given  milk-warm. 

Thus  again,  as  spring  advances,  the  farmer  is  enabled,  during  the  two  months 
the  calves  are  kept  previous  to  weaning,  to  make  as  much  butter  as  they  are 
worth,  besides  having  a  calf  that,  well  started,  will  in  two  years  fetch  some  $75. 

In  the  rearing  of  calves  very  much  depends  on  the  regularity  of  feeding 
them ;  the  common  practice  being  to  give  them  their  food  but  twice  a  day, 
when  they  generally  receive  as  much  as  their  stomachs  will  hold ;  the  digestive 
organs  are  thus  frequently  impaired,  and  the  animal  becx>mes  stunted  or  diseased. 
Whatever  food  be  allowed  to  young  calves,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not 
changed  too  suddenly.  A  calf  must  have  attained  a  certain  decree  of  strength 
before  it  can  dispense  with  the  food  most  natural  to  its  age,  and  thrive  without 
the  aid  of  milk.  It  should,  therefore,  be  continued  as  long  as  possible ;  but  even 
when  that  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  animal  has  begun  to  eat  grass,  still  the 
substitutes  that  had  been  employed  in  lieu  of  milk  should  be  partly  contmued 
till  his  appetite  prefers  the  pasture,  and  while  he  is  in  a  growing,  thriving  con- 
dition. 

Farmers  do  not  figure  like  merchants ;  if  they  did,  they  would  find  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  calves  now  dropped  had,  for  profit,  better  be  knocked  in 
the  head  at  once  than  made  into  veal — the  amount  of  milk  consumed  being  in 
value  much  more  than  they  get  for  their  calves. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  will  take  the  pains  to  raise  good  stock  by  some 
one  of  these  economic  plans,  by  which  they  can  have  a  fine  animal  and  save 
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their  milk  for  butter  or  cheefie,  and  carry  through  to  the  second  or  third  year, 
it  will  most  certainly  be  found  to  pay  a  handsoTne  profit.  To  do  this  with  suc- 
cess, however,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  character  of  the  dam  and  the  aire. 

If  the  farmer's  cows  arc,  as  is  generally  the  case  through  the  country,  what 
would  be  called  native,  mixed  grades,  made  up,  very  likely,  for  a  good  lot  of 
milkers,  let  him  have  the  services  of  a  pure-bred  bull,  and  his  calves  will  have 
from  their  sire  those  qualities  which  make  early  maturity,  large  size,  tendency 
to  fatten,  and  first  quality  of  meat. 

Probably,  for  the  raising  of  good  steers,  the  short-horn  or  Hereford  would 
be  preferred  as  giving  greater  size  and  early  maturity,  though  the  Devon  would 
have  its  advocates ;  for  the  dairy  the  Ayrshire  stands  first. 

To  illustrate  the  advantages  of  good  blood  and  the  profitable  results  of  high 
feeding,  the  statement  below  of  the  cost  and  return  of  a  fkt  ox  is  taken  from 
"The  Country  Gentleman:" 

"  He  was  a  grade  short-horn,  small  boned,  light  of  offiil,  and  sprightly. 


Ago. 


6  days 

6  xnonthfl 

1  year 

Hyear 

2  years 

2i  years 

3  years 

3^  years 

4  years 

4i  years 

5  years 

5i  years 

6  years 

6  years  and  10  months 


Cost  to  date. 


$4  00 

10  00 

29  00 

39  00 

59  00 

72  00 

94  00 

108  00 

lao  00 

1(56  00 

198  00 

23:i  00 

274  00 

339  00 


Feed. 


Milk  and  grass 

Hay,  potatoes,  and  provender . . . 

Grass 

Hay  and  two  quarts  provender  . 

Pa.sture  only 

Hay  and  three  quarts  provender 

Paskura  only 

Four  quarts  meal  and  hay 

Meal  and  hay 

Five  quarts  meal  and  hay 

Six  quarts  meal  and  hay 

Eight  quarts  meal  and  hay 

Twelve  quarts  meal  and  hay 


Live  weight. 


84 
5&5 
820 
1,070 
1,360 
1,550 
l,7:i5 
2,005 
2»215 
2,365 
2,570 
2.710 
2,«15 

'^BAO 


'*  He  was  slaughtered  at  this  last-mentioned  age,  and  the  weight  2,840  ^waA 
after  a  fast  from  food  and  water  of  forty  hours;  he  was  sold  for  $325,  noa^lv* 
11^  cents  live  weight.     His  dressed  weight  was— -beef,  2,209  pounds;  tallo^v^ 
190  pounds ;  hide,  130  pounds ;  total,  2,529  pounds.     He  was  fed  too  Ioq^  £V>r* 
profit.     At  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  he  could  have  been  sold  at  a  fit;^^ 
profit,  while  the  result  seems  to  have  been  a  small  loss  on  the  cost.'' 

This  statement  illustrates  the  superiority  of  those  well-bied  animals  'W'li.i^^^ 
carry  their  growth  with  their  conatitution  and  excel  in  early  maturity— a  n^^^^^ 
perfectly  easy  of  accomplishment  by  every  farmer  who  has  intelligence  enoia^.^aL 
to  distinguish  between  a  good  and  a  poor  bullock.  ^^ 

This  statement  also  shows  the  very  important  fact  that,  in  producing  bee^     ^m^m. 
large  part  of  the  profit  comes  from  grazing.     Undoubtedly  this  steer  was  Btab]^^-^ 
in  the  winter  and  fed  on  hay,  ground  feed,  and,  perhaps,  roots,  so  as  to  prorl*'.^ 
the  most  rapid  and  economical  increase  in  weight;  and  yet  it  will  be  ooaerve^? 
that  the  increase  of  the  animal  on  grass  in  proportion  to  the  expense  is  laxicjt^ 
the  best  ^^ 

The  renovation  and  improvement  of  pasture  lands  is  one  of  the  most  imp^^^ 
tant  questions  before  the  farmers  of  the  ^present  day,  for  from  them  comea  th^ 
profit  of  feeding — from  the  stables  comes  the  manure. 

Galves  should  be  dropped  as  early  as  April,  or  before,  as  later  calves  are  Uot 
80  profitable,  especially  if  it  is  intended  to  raise  them  for  steers.      The  c^^ 
ougnt,  in  f;ict,  to  be  old  enough  to  eat  a  little  grass  by  the  tenth  day  of  M^^ 
BO  as  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  the  whole  grass  season.  • 

With  such  management  as  we  have  described,  a  steer  calf  will  be  worth.    ^. 


/ 
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a  yeir  old,  three  times  as  much  as  the  average  of  the  calves  raised  according  to 
the  system  osually  practiced.  Common  calves  at  this  age  usually  can  be  had 
for  five  or  six  dollars — the  milk  they  have  consumed  would  amount  to  more 
than  that — while  steers  of  good  blood,  and  kept  in  any  of  the  ways  recom- 
mended, will  sell  readily  for  $20  to  $25.  The  difference  in  value  will  be  nearly 
three  times  the  difference  in  the  expense.  In  the  one  case,  the  amount  expended 
is  a  clear  loss ;  in  the  other,  it  yields  a  large  profit.  An  animal  well  carried 
through  the  first  year  with  abundance  of  good  nourishing  food,  and  grain 
enough  to  keep  him  constantly  gaining,  can  be  kept  fat  enough  to  kill,  and  that, 
too,  without  meal  afterwards. 

A  common  steer,  w^ghing  1,200  pounds  live  weight,  will  scarcely  make  600 
pounds  of  beef,  while  a  steer  of  good  blood  and  in  ripe  condition,  weighing 
1,700  pounds,  will  produce  1,000  pounds  of  meat.  There  is  this  striking  dif- 
ference between  an  ordinary  and  a  well-bred  bullock — in  the  per  cent,  of  dead 
weight  as  compared  with  the  gross  weight,  in  addition  to  the  superior  quality 
of  the  flesh,  in  favor  of  the  well-bred  and  well-fed  steer. 

In  these  modes  of  feeding  it  will  be  observed  that  the  great  object  in  view 
is  the  raising  of  cattle  without  interfering  with  the  products  of  the  dairy. 
That  this  is  desirable  will  be  seen  at  once  when  we  estimate  the  amount  of 
milk  necessarily  consumed  by  a  calf  which  is  fed  from  the  cow  until  old  enough 
to  subsist  on  solid  food. 

In  those  sections  of  the  country  where  butter  and  cheese  are  manufactured 
each  cow  has  been  estimated  in  ordinary  times  to  make  an  annual  return  of 
from  thirty  to  sixty  dollars ;  when  milk  is  sold  directly  jfrom  the  farm  to  con- 
sumers in  our  large  cities  the  return  is  much  larger. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  remotest  regions,  far  from  a  market,  that  the  plan 
of  allowmg  calves  to  run  with  the  cow  for  months  can  be  practiced  with  any 
profit,  unless  it  be  with  breeders  of  pure-blooded  stock  commanding  high  prices 
in  the  market. 

In  those  sections  where  beef-raising  and  feeding  are  profitable,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly best  to  force  the  young  animal  to  maturity ;  but  this  should  be  done  with 
all  the  economy  consistent  with  the  purpose.  For  the  breeders  of  animals  of 
this  description,  those  which  never  falter  in  their  growth,  and  arrive  early  at 
perfection,  are  the  most  desirable.  Such  animals  as  these  may  possibly  remu- 
nerate the  breeder  for  a  somewhat  liberal  use  of  milk  in  feeding.  But  in  the 
raising  of  dairy  stock,  or  those  classes  of  cattle  which  are  not  developed  properly 
for  feeding  until  two  or  three  years  old,  some  substitute  must  be  found,  and 
we  have  endeavored  to  show  some  of  the  different  modes  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

The  fact,  as  before  stated,  that  in  1864  over  seventy-six  thousand  veal  calves 
were  slaughtered  in  the  New  York  market  alone,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  having 
dwelt  somewhat  particularly  on  the  importance  of  saving  and  raising  more 
calves,  and  especially  of  rearing  them  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  food,  as 
should  not  interierc  with  the  products  of  the  dairy,  and  yet  should  supply  to 
the  animals  all  the  elements  contained  in  their  natural  food,  and  which,  judi- 
ciously used,  shall  contribute  to  a  rapid,  vigorous,  healthy  growth,  such  as  is 
essential  to  early  maturity  in  the  bullock,  a  condition  necessary  to  profitable 
feeding. 

We  shall  next,  after  some  preliminary  suggestions  as  to  the  consumption  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food,  with  the  analysis  of  some,  proceed  to  develop  somewhat, 
by  argument  and  by  illustrations  of  feeding  at  home  and  abroad,  the  second  of 
the  considerations  proposed  to  remedy  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  beef  and 
mutton — of  making  more  and  better  meat  on  the  animals  we  have,  by  a  judi- 
cious use  of  various  articles  of  food,  especially  roots,  based  on  scientific  prioci- 
ples  and  proved  by  practical  demonstrations. 

That  meat  is  supplied  to  us  chiefly  firom  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  pig,  we 
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are  all  aware,  and  also  that  every  part  of  theqe  animals  is  converted  by  ns  to 
Bome  highly  useful  purpose.  But  we  are  not  so  generally  aware  of  the  propor- 
tions which  the  butcher  finds  of  these  in  different  animals.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes, 
of  Rothampstead»  Eugland,  the  distinguished  farmer,  chemist,  and  writer,  re- 
ported in  1860,  in  the  Royal  Society's  Journal,  the  result  of  some  most  interest- 
ing and  extensive  experiments  upon  the  mean  actual  weights  of  some  of  the 
domestic  animals.  His  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  food,  the  compo- 
sition of  flesh,  and  all  the  relations  between  food  and  flesh.  To  acquire  the 
necessary  data  relating  to  this  subject,  some  hundreds  of  animals,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  were  supplied  for  many  weeks  or  mouths  consecutively  with  given 
quantities  of  food  of  known  composition,  and  the  weigh^  of  the  animals  them- 
selves were  also  taken,  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  experiments  ; 
and  some  of  the  animals  were  also  slaughtered  and  carefully  weighed  separately, 
and  the  increase  of  different  parts  of  the  body  carefully  noted,  with  the  different 
conditions  attendant  on  each  experiment.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  this  constituted 
the  most  perfect  series  of  experiments  ever  tried,  of  this  class,  requiring  an 
immense  deal  of  labor,  care,  and  patience,  and  no  little  capital. 

The  first  table  will  be  found  very  interesting,  as  showing  the  proportions  of 
the  different  organs  and  parts  of  the  bodies  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

Table  of  mean  actual  toeighUt  pounds  and  ounces,  of  the  entire  bodies  and  the 
different  organs  and  parts  of  different  descriptions  of  afi^imals. 


Description  of  parts. 


"  Offal.'* 

Stomachs , 

Contents  of  stomach  and  vomit 

Caul  fat , 

Small  intestines  and  contents 

Large  intestines  and  contents 

Intestinal  fat 

Heart  and  aoi*ta 

Heart  fat 

Lungs  and  i^indpipe 

Blood 

Liver 

Gall  bladder  and  contents 

Pancreas — "  Sweet  bread  " 

Thymus  gland — **  Heart  bread  " , 

Glands  about  the  throat—**  Throat  bread  ". 

Milt  or  spleen...^ 

Bladder 

Penis 

Brains 

Tongue  and  head 

Hide  or  skin  and  wool 

Feet  and  hoofs 

Tail. 


Diaphragm  or  skirts 

Miscellaneous  trimmings. 


Total  offal  parts 

Carcass 

Loss  by  evaporation,  errors  in  weighing,  &c  . 


16  heifers 
and  bullocks. 


Aggregate. 


lbs. 

35 

92 

23 

17 

13 

26 

5 

3 

9 

45 

14 


oz, 
13.9 
12.8 

2.9 
12.0 

7.0 

5.4 
10.6 

3.8 

3.6 
12.8 
13.3 
15.7 

1.0 
10.7 

5.5 
13.9 

9.1 


30 

84 

20 

1 

5 

3 


12.0 
10.7 
9.5 
0.6 
1.9 
2.0 
15.3 


439  14.0 

680  12.0 

20    7.1 


1,141    1.1 


249  sheep. 


Ws.  oz. 
3  12.3 
7  10.4 
7  1.8 
2    7.6 

2  15.2 

3  2.2 
10.4 

7.8 


8.3 
1.6 
5.4 
1.5 
3.3 


4.0 
0.8 


4 
13 


8.1 

0.4 


3.4 

3.0 


61  11.5 

91  12.5 

2.2 


153  10.2 


59  pigs. 


lbs.    oz, 
2  10.4 


2.3 

8.4 
5.7 
5.6 
9.6 


1    9,1 

7  10.1 

3    4.5 

2.1 

6.6 


4.7 
2.5 
7.1 


1    0.2 
*""2'9 


8.8 


35    4.6 

176    5.3 

1    2.1 


212  12.0 
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The  next  tables  give  the  percentage  of  dry  substance  and  water  in  the  car- 
casses and  in  the  oSal,  respectively,  of  ten  animals  of  different  descriptions,  or 
in  different  conditions  of  growth  and  fatness. 


Description  of  animals. 

PEBCENTAOE  OP  CARCASSES. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  OFFAL. 

Drj  Bubstance. 

Water. 

Dry  substance. 

Water. 

Fat  calf 

37.7 
46.0 
54.4 
51.4 
42.7 
50.3 
60.3 
67.0 
44.7 
61.4 

62.3 
54.0 
45.6 
48.6 
67.3 
49.7 
39.7 
33.0 
55.3 
38.6 

35.1 
40.4 
47.2 
41.5 
36.3 
38.9 
44.8 
54.9 
32.1 
40.6 

64  9 

Half-fat  ox 

59  6 

Fat  ox 

52  8 

Fat  lamb 

58  5 

Store  sheep 

63  7 

Half-fat  old  sheep 

67.1 

Fat  sheep ............. 

55.2 

£xtra-fat  sheep.  -. 

45.1 

Store  pig 

67.9 

Fat  pier 

59.4 

^  •••  ^»ij ...... .... .... .... 

Means  of  all....  .-..•- 

51.6 

48.4 

41.2 

58.8 

These  tables  are  of  great  importance  and  interest  The  animals  were  weighed 
fasting  just  before  being  slaughtered,  and  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible,  to  de- 
termine the  weight  of  carcass,  of  each  of  the  internal  organs,  and  of  some  other 
separate  parts. 

A  few  words  may  be  offered,  directing  attention  to  the  more  prominent  points 
of  distinction  between  the  different  descriptions  of  animals,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
pi^,  in  regard  to  the  amount  and  the  proportion  in  the  whole  body  of  their 
respective  organs  and  parts. 

The  proportion  of  the  stomachs  and  their  contents  constitute  in  the  oxen 
about  11^,  in  the  sheep  about  7^,  and  in  the  pig  only  about  1^  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  weight  of  the  body.  The  proportions  of  the  intestines  and  their  con- 
tents stand  in  the  opposite  relation. 

Thus,  they  amounted  to  about  6|  per  cent,  in  the  pig,  about  3^  per  cent.  In 
the  sheep,  anfl  to  only  about  2|  per  cent,  in  the  oxen.  These  distinctions  are 
perfectly  intelligible  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  in  the  food  of 
oxen  and  sheep  there  is  so  large  a  portion  of  indigestible  woody  fibre,  and  in 
that  of  the  well-fed  pig  so  much  less,  and  at  the  same  time  a  comparatively 
large  proportion  of  starch,  the  primary  transformations  of  which  are  supposed 
to  take  place  chiefly  after  leaving  the  stomach,  and  more  or  less  throughout  the 
intestinal  canal. 

Taking  together  stomachs,  small  intestines,  large  intestines,  and  their  respect- 
ive contents,  the  entire  bodies  of  the  oxen  yielded  an  average  of  rather  more 
than  14  per  cent.,  of  the  sheep  a  little  more  than  11  per  cent.,  and  of  the  pigs 
about  7^  per  cent. 

Another  interesting  branch  of  this  inquiry  is  the  relative  development  of  the 
several  organs  and  pai*ts  as  the  animal  progresses  in  maturity  and  fatness. 

The  experiments  showed  that  the  internal  organs  and  other  "  offal"  parts 
pretty  generally  increase  in  actual  weight  as  the  animal  passes  from  the  store 
or  lean  to  the  fat,  or  to  the  very  fat  condition ;  but  that,  excluding  the  loose  fat, 
which  increases  not  only  in  actual  weight  but  proportionally,  their  percentage 
proportion  in  the  whole  body  as  invariably  diminishes  as  the  animal  matures 
and  fattens. 

The  carcasses,  on  the  other  hand,  invariably  increase  both  in  actual  and  per- 
centage amount  as  the  animals  mature. 
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The  above  remarks  apply  generally  to  oxen,  sheep  and  pigs»  bat  the  data 
relating  to  the  sheep  comprise  the  most  pointed  illustration. 

The  average  actual  weight  per  head  of  the  collective  stomachs  and  intestines 
and  their  contents  increased  from  about  13f  pounds  each  in  lean  or  store  sheep, 
to  about  15|  pounds  in  fat  sheep,  and  to  about  16|  pounds  among  very  fat  ones. 
Again,  the  heart  and  aorta,  the  lungs  and  windpipe,  the  liver,  sall-bladder  and 
contents,  the  pancreas,  (sweet-bread,)  the  milt  or  spleen,  and  the- blood,  all 
taken  together,  give  an  average  actual  weight  per  head,  for  each  store  sheep,  of 
7  J  pounds,  for  each  of  the  hundred  ^a^  ones  of  llf,  and  for  the  very  fat  ones 
of  12^  pounds  each.  Of  the  internal  parts,  the  loose  fat  alone  increases  in 
both  actual  weight  and  percentage  proportion  with  the  progress  of  the  animals. 
It  averages  in  actual  weight,  for  the  lean  or  store  sheep,  about  4^  pounds,  for 
the  fat  ones  about  8f  pounds,  and  for  the  very  fat  ones  about  14^  pounds.  In 
percentage  propwtian  it  averages  for  the  lean  sheep  4.^2,  for  the  £it  ones  6.03, 
and  for  the  very  fat  ones  7.44. 

The  results,  as  regards  the  total  offal  parts,  and  the  total  carcass  parts, 
respectively,  are  as  follows :  The  total  o£Dd  parts  increased  in  average  actual 
'  weights  per  head,  from  42|  pounds  in  the  lean  or  store  condition,  to  58^  pounds 
in  the  fat,  and  to  68f  in  the  wry  fat. 

The  increase  in  actual  weight  of  the  corresponding  carcasses  was  much 
greater,  namely,  from  49f  pounds  in  the  stortt  to  85  pounds  in  the  fat,  and  to 
nearly  123  pounds  in  the  very  fat  condition. 

The  result  is,  then,  that,  although  the  collective  internal  organs  and  other 
offal  parts  increase  considerably  as  the  animals  fatten,  the  carcass  or  frame,  with 
its  muscles,  membranes,  vessels  and  fat,  increases  very  much  more  rapidly.  / 

It  follows,  from  the  data  involved,  that  of  the  increase  from  the  lean  to  the  fat  ' 

condition,  6S.8  per  cent,  and  of  the  increase  from  the  fat  to  the  very  fat  condi- 
tion, 79.8  per  cent.,  would  be  salable  carcass. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  that  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  gross  increase  of 
oxen  and  sheep  liberally  fattening  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  will  be 
salable  carcass. 

Calculations  of  a  similar  kind  in  regard  to  pigs  show  that  of  their  increase 
during  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  liberal  feeding,  little  less  than  90  per 
cent,  may  be  reckoned  as  salable  carcass. 

That  the  character  of  the  fiittening  food,  even  within  the  period  of  only  a  few 
weeks,  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  development,  and  con- 
sequently upon  that  of  the  meat  produced,  is  shown  by  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  various  expd^riments,  the  general  result  being  that  when  the  proportion 
of  non -nitrogenous  to'^trogenous  substance  in  the  food  was  comparatively  high, 
the  proportion  of  can^&s,  in  the  live  weight,  was  also  comparatively  high ;  and 
the  carcasses  themselves/^  the  same  time,  comprised  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
fat  and  a  less  one  of  the  le^  parts.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  those  ani- 
mals which  yielded  the  largest'^^roportion  of  carcass,  and  whose  carcasses  con- 
sisted in  the  larger  proportion  «^  the  fat  parts,  would  be  most  valued  by  the 
consumer,  and  for  which  the  feeder  v>vould  get  the  highest  price. 

In  conDcxion  with  the  question  of  the  influence  of  food,  and  the  character  of 
development  of  the  animal  upon  the  character  and  value  of  the  meat  produced, 
it  may  here  be  proper  to  state  that,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the*  sheep  that  were 
WW  experimentally  upon  different  food,  joints  from  selected  animals  were  roasted, 
aiiSLthe  weights  of  the  cooked  meat,  the  dripping,  and  the  loss  by  evaporation 
determined.    The  result  was,  that  both  the  leg  and  the  loin  of  a  sheep  that  l».ad 
been  fattened  upon  steeped  barley  and  mangolds,  and  which  gave  a  very  ra^id 
increase,  gave  several  per  cent,  less  cooked  meat,  and  lost  more,  both  of  feit:^  JQ 
the  form  of  dripping  and  of  water,  than  the  corresponding  joints  of  a  8he3ep 
which  had  been  fed  upon  dry  barley  and  mangolds,  and  which  gave  only  about 
lialf  the  amount  of  gross  increase  within  the  same  period  of  time. 
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Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that,  taking  only  the  price  ofjbod  and 
the  value  of  the  manore  into  consideration,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
Bsinner  to  employ  the  more  highly  nitrogenous  food  pretty  liberally. 

It  was  shown,  oti  the  other  hand,  that  when  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  to 
non-nitrogenous  food  exceeded  a  stated  amount,  the  proportion  of  increase  in  live 
weight  obtained  for  a  given  amount  of  foiA  was  either  less  or  but  very  little 
greater.  It  is  now  further  seen  that,  with  an  excessive  proportion  of  nitrogen- 
ous substance  in  the  food,  the  proportion  of  carcass  was  less,  and  of  the  more 
Talued  fat  parts  was  also  less.  The  mean  conclusions  from  these  experimente 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

Fattening-oxen,  fed  liberally  upon  good  food,  composed  of  a  moderate  propor- 
tion of  oil-meal  or  com,  some  hay  or  chopped  straw,  with  roots,  or  other  succulent 
food,  and  well  managed,  will,  on  the  average,  consume  twelve  to  thirteen  pounds^ 
dry  substance,  of  such  mixed  food,  per  100  pounds,  live  weight,  per  week,  and 
should  give  one  potmd  of  increase  for  twelve  to  thirteen  pounds  dry  substance 
80  consumed. 

Sheep  fattening  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  but  with  a  less  pro* 
portion  of  hay  or  straw,  will  consume  about  fifteen  pounds  of  the  dry  substance 
of  the  mixed  food  per  100  pounds,  live  weight,  and  should  yield,  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time,  one  part  of  increase  in  live  weight  for  about  nine  parts  of 
the  dry  substance  of  their  food. 

If  the  food  be  of  good  quality,  oxen  and  sheep  may  give  a  maximum  amount 
of  increase  for  a  given  amount  of  total  dry  substance  of  food,  even  provided  it 
contains  as  much  as  five  parts  of  total  non-nitrogenous  to  one  of  nitrogenous 
compound. 

Pigs  fed  liberally  upon  food  composed  chiefly  of  grain  will  consume  from  26 
to  30  pounds  per  100  pounds,  live  weight,  per  week,  of  the  dry  substance  of 
such  food.  They  should  yield  one  part  in  increase  in  live  weight  for  from  four 
to  five  parts  of  the  dry  substance  of  the  food.  They  may  give  a  maximum 
amount  of  increase  for  a  given  amount  of  dry  substance  of  such  food,  if  it  con- 
tain as  many  as  five  or  even  six  parts  of  total  non-nitrogenous  to  onq  of  nitro- 
genous compound. 

The  cereal  grains  contain,  on  the  average,  rather  more  than  six  parts  of  total 
non-nitrogenous  to  one  of  nitrogenous  compound,  and  the  leguminous  seeds  of- 
ten not  much  more  than  two  parts  to  one. 

Oil-meal  and  grain  contain  rather  more  than  six-sevenths,  and  hay,  &c.,  rather 
less  than  six-sevenths  of  their  weight  of  "dry  substance."  Common  turnips 
generally  contain  about  one-twelfth;  Swedes,  about  one-ninth;  mangolds,  about 
one*eighth ;  and  potatoes  about  one-fourth  of  their  weight  of  dry  substance. 
With  as  many  as  five  or  six  parts  of  total  non-nitrogenous  to  one  of  nitrogenous 
compound  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  fattening  food  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
the  increase  will  probably  be  very  fast.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  and 
feeding  a  more  proportional  part  of  non-nitrogenous  to  nitrogenous  compounds 
is  desirable. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  food  and  the  higher  value  of  the 
manure  from  that  which  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  it  is  frequently  the  most  profitable 
for  the  farmer  to  employ,  even  up  to  the  end  of  the  feeding  process,  a  higher 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  constituents  in  his  stock  food  than  is  necessary  to  yield 
the  maximum  proportion  of  increase  in  live  weight  for  a  given  amount  of  dry 
substance  of  food. 

In  proportion  to  their  weight,  oxen  contain  considerably  more  of  stomach  and 
contents  than  sheep,  and  sheep  more  than  pigs.  Pigs  have  considerably  more 
intestines  and  contents  than  sheep,  and  sheep  more  than  oxen.  All  have  nearly 
equal  portions  of  the  other  organs.  In  proportion  to  their  weight,  sheep  yield 
rather  more  loose  fat  than  oxen,  and  pigs  much  less  than  either. 

As  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs  mature  and  fatten,  the  internal  organs  increase  in 
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actual  weight,  but  they  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  animal ;  the 
internal  loose  fat  increases  both  in  proportion  and  actual  weight ;  the  total  offal 
increases  in  actual  weight,  but  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 
Moderately  fattened  oxen  should  yield  68  to  60  per  cent,  carcass  in  fasted  live 
weight ;  excessively  fat  oxen  may  yield  from  65  to  70  per  cent. 

Moderately  fattened  sheep  (shorn)  should  yield  about  58  per  cent,  carcass  in 
fasted  live  weight;  excessively  fat  sheep  may  yield  64  per  cent.  Moderately 
fat  pigs  should  yield  about  80  to  82  per  cent,  carcass  in  fasted  live  weight,  and 
very  &t  ones  still  more.  The  proportions  in  all  vary  much  according  to  breed, 
age,  and  condition  of  the  animals. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Reisert,  a  French  gentleman,  scientific  farmer,  and 
chemist,  owning  a  large  farm  near  Dieppe,  in  France,  published  in  the  '^Annales 
de  Ghemie,"  were  conducted  with  great  care,  and  show  similar  results  to  those 
we  have  quoted.  One  of  his  experiments  was  made  for  the  special  purpose  of 
testing  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  carcass  and  in  the  manure,  so 
that  the  waste  by  the  breath,  &:c.,  might  be  arrived  at.  Five  sheep  were  selected 
and  weighed,  of  which  two  were  slaughtered  at  once^to  determine  the  propor- 
tions of  meat,  wool,  and  o£Bei1,  &c.,  at  die  starting  point.  The  three  survivors 
were  put  into  a  stall  so  floored  that  all  the  excrements  could  be  preserved  to- 
gether. The  food  was  steamed  mangolds,  bran,  and  oats.  At  first  the  animals 
lost  their  appetite,  so  that  on  the  fifth  day  the  three  only  ate  3  J  pounds  of  pulp 
and  1 1  pounds  of  oats,  and  consequently  lost  weight  rapidly.  Something  was 
dearly  amiss ;  accident  pointed  out  a  remedy ;  for  the  sheep,  when  taken,  after 
forty-one  days,  to  the  weighing-bridge,  rushed  forward  greedily  to  devour  some 
long  straw  which  lay  in  the  way.  The  hint  was  taken,  but  the  straw  supplied 
was  cut  into  chaff  and  placed  in  the  manger,  that  the  investigation  of  th&  manure 
might  not  be  impeded.  This  first  essay,  under  difficulties,  may  be  considered 
useful  only  as  bringing  out  the  worth  of  straw  as  a  stay  to  the  stomach,  or  bal- 
last, (as  M.  Boussingault  calls  it,)  and  the  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the'secretives, 
which  any  derangement  in  health  occasions.  The  whole  trial  was  divided  into 
four  periods:  the  first,  of  forty-one  days,  (as  mentioned,)  represents  failure;  the 
second,  thirty-two  days,  the  rally;  the  third,  seventy-two  days,  continuous 
progress ;  the  fourth,  eighteen  days  in  May  gave  a  hint  to  conclude. 

In  the  third  period  the  course  of  events  was  uniform  and  steady ;  it  therefore 
offers  the  surest  basis  for  general  conclusions. 

The  two  sheep  weighed  when  put  up,  respectively,  88  and  99  pounds.  They 
ate  regularly,  per  day,  of  steamed  mangolds,  at  firat,  9  pounds,  but  soon  11 
pounds;  bran,  2.2  pounds;  oats«.2.2  pounds;  of- chopped  straw  a  ration,  which 
decreased  from  Ij  to  1  pound,  as  the  weather  grew  warmer.  The  average  of 
food  taken  per  day  was — 

Mangolds,  steamed 5.36  pounds. 

Oats 1.10     do. 

Bran 1 .08      do. 

Straw 58     do. 

In  all 8.12 


The  increase  in  live  weight,  ascertained  every  week,  was  steady ;  they  never 
went  back.  In  some  weeks  there  was  an  apparent  gain  of  4  pounds  per  head. 
The  entire  gain  in  live  weight  amounted-— 

In  one  sheep  to 2 1.2 

In  the  other  to 17.6 

41.8 
Average 20.9 
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or  more  tlian  two  pounds  a  week,  whicli,  so  far  as  gain  goes,  wonld  be  considered 
very  satisfactory. 

The  amount  of  the'  mixed  manure  collected  daily  was,  on  an  average,  5.23 
pounds  per  head,  and  contained  one-third  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen.  It  was  val- 
ued at  three  cents  per  day,  the  nitrogen  being  set  at  nine  cents  per  pound,  and 
no  account  taken  of  other  constituents,  which  probably  bore  nearly  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  nitrogen. 

The  total  of  the  food  consumed  was — 

Mangolds 772.8  pounds,  containing  nitrogen 1.23 

Oats 159.5         "  "  "       2.64 

Bran 145.2        "  "  "       3.52 

Straw 84.6        "  "  "       1.02 


1, 162.1 


8.41 


From  the  22d  of  Februair  to  the  4th  of  May,  the  two  sheep  produced  of 
mixed  excrement  753  pounds,  or,  on  an  average,  5.23  pounds  each  daily  ;  the 
average  weight  of  food  was  8.12  pounds  per  h^id.  If,  in  calculating  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  excrement,  we  take  the  mean  of  .635  per  cent.,  deducted  from 
analyses  made  from  February  15  to  February  21,  and  from  May  5  to  May  9, 
we  find  that  these  excrements  ought  to  contain  4.78  pounds  nitrogen.  £ach 
sheep  voided,  therefore,  in  twenty-four  hours  one-thirdof  a. pound  of  excrement. 
The  cost  of  the  keep  was  estimated  at  t5  50.  The  value  of  the  manure  comes 
at  the  price  to  $1,  or  about  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  food. 
Since  the  increase  was  41.8  pounds,  the  cost  of  feeding  is  7  cents  per  pound  ol 
live  weight  gained.  It  thus  appears  that  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  food, 
only  56  per  cent,  wa^  recovered  in  the  manure,  and  that  the  value  of  the  manure 
was  ont'fifth  that  of  the  food. 

At  the  conclusion  of  ihe  experiment.  May  21,  tbe  two  sheep  were  killed  as 
follows : 


■The  four  quarters 

Tallow 

Skin  and  fleece 


No.  60. 


Weight. 


56.3 
12.5 
17.6 


Percentacre 
live  weight. 


43.4 

9.6 

13.5 


No.  67. 


Weight. 


59. 
19. 
14.5 


Percentage 
live  weight. 


4S.& 
14.7 
11.2 


At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  in  December,  No.  60  weighed  88  pounds 
and  at  the  last,  130  pounds — an  increase  of  nearly  42  pounds.  No.  67  weighed  at 
first  99  pounds,  and  at  last  130  pounds,  showing  an  increase  of  31  pounds  live 
weight.  M.  Beiset  does  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  combine  a  scientific  experi- 
ment with  tlie  greatest  economy  of  production  \  but  since  he  does  not  share  the 
general  mistrust  entertained  for  scientific  results,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  apply 
the  principles  deduced  from  these  trials  to  his  general  system  of  stall-feeding. 
He  rejects  a  forciug  system  of  feeding  which  is  irrespective  of  the  animal's 
power  of  assimilation. 

He  condemns  as  useless  and  costly  the  employment  of  oil-meal  and  grain 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fattening  process,  because,  before  this  is  done,  tho 
stock  should  be  well  ballasted  with  an  abundance  of  staying,  cheap  food,  like 
straw,  hay,  fodder,  &c.  Mangolds  will  bring  in  cattle  and  sheep  both,  so  that 
a  very  little  grain  will  complete  the  fattening  process. 

Tbat  the  practice  of  agriculture  is  influenced  by  extraneous  circumstances  to 
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a  greater  extent  tlian  that  of  any  other  art  is  a  position  too  obvioas  to  ad- 
mit of  any  question.  Daily  experience  shows  us  that  the  best-grounded  hdpes 
of  the  farmer  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
and  a  hundred  other  causes  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  guard  against. 
And  hence  in  all  ages  the  art  of  agriculture  has  been  stamped  with  the 
character  of  uncertainty.  But  while  this  is  strictly  true  as  a  general  state- 
ment* we  have  only  to  examine  the  nature  of  farming  operations  as  carried 
on  at  the  present  day,  to  see  that  it  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  its 
different  departments.  In  fact  the  practice  of  agriculture  embraces  two  very 
distinct  subdivisions — the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  feeding  of  cattle ;  and  of 
these,  the  former,  under  the  old  system  of  agriculture,  enjoyed  a  special  pre-emi- 
nence, while  the  latter  was  looked  upon  as  subordinate  to  it. 

If  we  keep  this  subdivision  prominently  before  us,  we  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  that  the  character  of  uncertainty 
more  peculiarly  belongs ;  and  the  feeding  of  stock  aJ9  now  practiced  is,  in  cer- 
tain points  of  view,  leas  uncertain,  and  more  easily  brought  within  rule,  than  the 
cultivation  of  our  crops. 

We  take  the  cattle  which  we  propose  to  fatten,  place  them  in  well-constrocted 
buildings,  in  which  an  equable  temperature  is  maintained ;  by  the  exclusion  ot 
light,  and  confinement  in  a  narrow  space,  we  prevent  them  from  expending  iQ 
muscular  action  the  food  that  ought  to  be  converted  into  flesh  and  fat ;  and 
finally,  we  supply  them  with  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  food  which  are  best 
suited  to  fulfil  the  objects  we  have  in  view ;  so  that  if  our  cattle  are  healthy 
and  escape  the  ravages  of  epidemic  disease,  we  ought  to  reduce  the  process  of 
feeding  to  one  of  comparative  certainty. 

To  insure  all  this,  however,  we  must  first  have  established  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  have  ascertained  the  exact  nature  and 
composition  of  the  different  sorts  of  food  with  which  we  supply  them.  It  can- 
not certainly  be  asserted  that  all  this  has  been  effected ;  but  a  comparison  of 
the  practice  of  feeding,  forty  or  even  twenty  years  since,  with  that  employed 
by  the  most  Bkilful  farmers  of  the  present  day,  affords  abundant  evidence  that 
in  no  department  of  agriculture  have  more  rapid  strides  been  made. 

Science  ajid  practice  have  combined  to  produce  this  effect :  the.  former  by  the 
analysis  of  various  substances  employed  as  food;  the  latter  by  careful  experi- 
ments, often  of  a  very  elaborate  nature,  on  the  fiittening  effect  of  different 
nutritive  matters  of  known  composition. 

Numerous,  however,  as  these  experiments  have  been,  the  subject  is  fax  from 
bein^  exhausted.  It  is  not  by  a  single,  or  even  by  a  few  experiments,  that  we 
can  hope  to  establish  in  a  definite  manner  all  that  we  require  to  know ;  an  im- 
mense mass  of  facts  must  be  accumulated,  our  observations  varied  in  every  point 
of  view,  and  great  caution  must  be  exercised  in  drawing  our  conclusions. 
Prominent  among  the  articles  used  in  fattening  stock,  as  artificial  food,  is  linseed 
cake,  or  oil-meal,  now  very  largely  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  some  extent 
in  this  country,  though  not  nearly  to  the  extent  it  ought  to  reach.  Our  farmers 
ought  to  raise  more  flax  both  for  spinning  and  for  the  seed  for  feeding.  A 
proper  proportion  of  this  with  turnips  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  make  a  valuable 
and  economical  change  with  Indian  com  in  the  fattening  of  our  cattle.  In 
judging  of  the  proportions  of  these  various  articles  of  food,  and  how  they  should 
be  given,  it  is  first  important  to  know  the  chemical  composition  of  them,  and 
preparatory  to  that  there  are  a  faw  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  linseed  oil- meal,  or  cake,  and  of  the  food  of  animals  in  general. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  chemical  constituents  of  all  food  belong  to 
two  great  classes — the  nitrogenous  and  the  non-nitrogenous.  The  former  em- 
braces a  ^ancty  of  substances  known  under  the  name  of  gluten,  vegetable  fibrine, 
caseine  &c.,  &;c.,  all  similar,  if  not  identical,  in  composition,  though  characterized 
by  proportions  which  enable  us  to  readily  distinguish  them  from  one  another. 
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These  substances  are  not  only  similar  to  one  another  in  composition,  but  they 
appear  to  be  identical  with  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  animals.  It  is  in 
these  forms  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  supplied  to  the  animals,  and  hence 
their  peculiarly  nutritive  function  is  to  promote  the  formation  of  muscular  flesh. 
The  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  food  are  divisible  into  two,  or  more  correctly 
into  three,  sections.  Of  these,  the  flrst  embraces  the  fatty  matters,  to  which  the 
exclusive  power  of  prodacing  fat  was  at  one  time  attributed.  Late  researches, 
while  in  no  degree  diminishing  the  importance  of  that  great  class  of  organic 
compounds  in  promoting  the  accumulation  of  fat,  has  shown  that  the  other  sub- 
division of  the  starchy  or  saccharine  substances  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
the  fatty  matters  in  this  point  of  view.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished that  8agar>  starch,  and  gum  are  capable  of  replacing  the  fatty  matters  in 
producing  fat,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  they  do  this  to  any  great  extent 
if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  latter  exist  ready  formed  in  the  food.  Yet  these 
saccharine  matters  are  essential  to  all  highly  nutritive  food,  because,  along  with 
the  oleaginous  substances,  they  may  serve  to  sustain  animal  heat,  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  animal  machine.  But  no  food  supplied 
to  cattle  consists  exclusively  of  the  three  great  classes  of  constituents  already 
named.  There  is  present  in  all  a  certain  proportion — most  abundant  in  stems, 
least  80  in  the  seeds— of  a  substance  destined  to  confer  rigidity  upon  the  plant 
and  to  give  support  to  its  various  organs,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  woody 
fibre,  is  familiar  to  us  as  the  ftiain  constituent  of  the  tininks  of  trees.  This  sub- 
stance, allied  in  constitution  to  the  starchy  matters,  is  yet  distinguished  from 
them  by  its  extreme  insolubility,  which  prevents  its  acting  as  nutritive  substance. 
Its  presence,  therefore,  in  any  food,  necessarily  diminishes  its  value,  and  it  does 
M  not  merely  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  really  valuable  matter,  iDut  likewise 
by  rorming  an  insoluble  envelope  which  protects  them  actually  from  the  solvent 
juictfe  of  the  stomach. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  just  stated,  it  must  be  obvious  that,  to 
obtain  a  complete  idea  of  the  nutritive  value  of  any  food,  it  is  necessary,  sepa- 
rately, to  determine  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous,  starchy  or  saccharine,  fatty, 
and  mineral  matters.  It  is  not  necessary  for  practical  purposes,  however  inter- 
esting it  might  be  in  other  points  of  view,  to  establish  the  proportion  of  the 
individual  constituents  of  each  group.  Thus,  supposing  any  sort  of  food  to  con- 
tain both  starch  and  sugar,  a  determination  of  the  quantities  of  each  is  not 
required,  provided  we  know  the  sum  of  the  two,  for  we  may  consider  it  certain 
that  these  substances,  having  the  same  nutritive  functions,  may  replace  one 
another.  Nor  is  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  experiments  should  be  made  by 
the  farmer ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory  to  work  out  these 
details,  to  give  the  various  constituents  of  the  di£Perent  articles  of  food  and  their 
proportions,  to  show  what  elements  go  specially  to  the  growth,  what  to  the  flesh, 
and  what  to  the  fat  of  the  animal ;  it  is  then  the  business  of  the  practical  farmer, 
taking  into  consideration  the  other  surrounding  circumstances,  to  apply  the  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  chemist  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  the  largest  profit. 

Thus,  we  see  how  science  is  subservient  and  auxiliary  to  the  art  and  practice 
of  agriculture,  and  how  beautifully  and  harmoniously  they  work  together. 

Directly  in  this  connexion,  too,  is  another  most  important  fact,  or  series  of 
facts,  which,  without  the  aid  of  science,  would  remain  unknown,  or  at  least 
uncertain,  and  that  is  the  value,  absolute  and  relative,  of  the  various  articles  of 
food,  as  producing  the  manure  so  necessary  to  the  farm.  "No  cattle,  no 
manure;  no  manure,  no  com;  no  com,  no  cattle.'' 

The  science  of  chemistry  not  only  shows  the  farmer  why  com  is  better  for 
feeding  than  straw,  and  why  the  manure  from  com  is  better  than  that  from  straw, 
but  it  also  shows  him  the  different  relative  values  of  food,  in  money,  for  jcnaking. 
manure. 
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I  propose  to  give  a  few  brief  analyses  of  some  of  the  different  articles  most 
used  for  feeding,  taken  from  the  reports  of  Professor  Anderson,  of  Scotland, 
Voelcker,  Lav/es,  Way,  and  Gilbert,  of  England,  Liebig  and  others,  of  the  con- 
tinent, commencing  with 

TWO  SAMPLES  OF  LINSEBD-OIL  MEAL  OP  BRITISH  MAiXUFACTURE. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Water 

Oil 

Albuminous  compounds 

Saccharine  and  mucilaginous  compounds 

Fibre 

Ash 

Nitrogen 

The  ash  contains  earthy  phosphates 

Phosphoric  acid  combined 'with  alkalies.. 


11.87 

10. 08 

2i\  04 

41.90 

4.24 

5.67 


100.00 


4.14 

3.13 

.31 


10.17 
10.75 
28.00 
36.13 
«.53 
5.42 


100.00 


4.46 

3.03 

.09 


TWO  SAMPLES  OF  AMERICAN  LINSEED-OIL  MEAL. 


Water 

Oil 

Albuminous  compounds 

Mucilaginous  and  saccharine  matter  . .. 

Fibre 

Ash. 

Nitrogen 

The  ash  contains  earthy  phosphates 

Phosphoric  acid  combined  with  alkalies 


8.70 

9.08 

13.17 

15.67 

30.94 

28.45 

37.54 

35.79 

4.48 

5.52 

5.17 

5.49 

100.00 

•      100.00 

4.92 

4.53 

2.93 

2.77 

.23 

.75 

Although  we  find  that  when  an  average  is  taken,  all  oil-meal  is  tolerably 
similar,  matters  are  altered  when  individual  samples  are  compared,  for  then  the 
differences  become  very  material.  Comparing,  for  instance,  some  samples  of 
meal,  it  was  found  that  the  oil  varied  from  9.5  to  16.17  per  cent. — that  is  to  say, 
by  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  and  similarly  the  albuminous  compounds 
fluctuate  between  26  and  31  per  cent.  As  a  general  rule,  the  higher  the  oil,  the 
lower  the  albuminous  matters;  but  frequent  exceptions  are  found,  as  some  meal 
is  remarkably  rich  in  both. 

The  estimation,  however,  of  the  feeding  value  of  the  different  samples  is  a 
matter  attended  with  some  degree  of  difficulty,  and  must  turn  upon  the  point 
whether  the  oily  or  the  albuminous  compounds  are  most  important  in  promoting 
the  growth  and  fattening  of  cattle.  At  one  time  it  was  held  that  the  latter 
deserved  the  preference,  and  that  they  might  be  correctly  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  value  of  any  sort  of  food.  We  now  know  that  this  is  not  absolutely  cor- 
rect, for  it  has  been  distinctly  recognized  that  a  proper  proportion  must  subsist 
between  the  different  classes  of  nutritive  matters ;  so  that  tf  we  had  a  food  con- 
taining abundance  of  albuminous  matter,  it  would  be  of  inferior  value  unless  a 
proper  quantity  of  oily  and  saccharine  matter  was  also  present. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  linseed  meal  it  appears  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration  both  substances,  but  that  the  greatest  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  albuminous  compounds.    The  value  of  linseed  cake  or  meal  is  estimated 
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commercially  very  much  by  its  external  characters,  such  aa  color,  taste,  hard- 
ness, and  uniformity  of  appearance ;  and  these  characteristics  are  not  to  be 
undervalued,  for  thev  are  excellent  indications  of  the  condition  of  the  seed  from 
which  the  meal  has  been  manufactured,  and  it  is  manifest  that  a  preference  is  to 
be  given  to  that  produced  from  clean  and  well-harvested  seed ;  but  an  implicit 
and  exclusive  reliance  on  these  indications  alone  must  frequently  lead  to  most 
fallacious  results,  and  cause  really  valuable  samples  to  be  undervalued,  and 
some  to  be  selected  in  preference,  of  much  less  real  worth  to  the  feeder. 

In  another  part  of  this  article  we  allude  more  fully  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
merely  for  laying  on  fat  that  oil-meal  is  used.  It  is  only  by  the  increased  value 
of  the  manure  from  the  nitrogenous  properties  of  the  meal  that  either  the 
English  or  American  farmer  can  afford  to  use  it.  In  the  western  portion  of 
this  country,  where  manure  is  less  needed,  oil-meal  is  little  used. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  artificial  foods  is  cotton-seed  meal,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds  that  have  been  used,  the  difference  arising  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  prepared.  The  one  called  the  decorticated  meal  is  made  from 
the  kernel  done  of  the  seed,  the  husk  or  hull  having  been  stripped  off  by 
machinery  before  grinding ;  the  other  is  made  of  the  whole  seed.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  composition  of  the  two  is  very  great ;  the  decorticated  meal  contains 
sixteen  per  cent,  of  oil — more  than  any  other  description  of  meal — wiiile  the 
whole-seed  meal  contains  only  six  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  albuminous  or 
flesh -forming  matter  in  the  decorticated  meal  amounts  to  forty-one  per  cent.;  in 
the  whole-seed  meal  it  is  only  twenty-three  per  cent! — about  one-half.  So  with 
respect  to  the  other  constituents  ;  the  proportion  of  woody  fibre  is  much  larger 
in  the  whole-seed  meal  than  in  the  other.  The  husk  in  the  whole-seed  meal- 
was  for  a  long  time  a  great  impediment  to  the  general  use  to  which  cotton-seed 
meal  ought  to  come,  and  probably  will  come,  in  this  country.  It  is  richer  than, 
meal  from  linseed,  and  obtainable  at  a  much  less  rate.  The  difference  between. 
the  kinds  of  meal  is  so  great  that  probably  one  ton  of  the  decorticated  meal 
will  go  as  far  as  two  tons  of  the  whole-seed  meal.  There  is,  besides, much  dan- 
ger in  using  the  whole-seed  meal ;  and  some  manufacturers  have  been  so 
unscrupulous  as  to  sell  the  one  for  the  other.  We  have  known  several  instances 
where  valuable  animals,  particularly  calves  and  lambs,  were  killed  by  the  use 
of  the  whole- seed  meal;  and  this  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  the  idea  that 
cotton-seod  meal  was  poisonous.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  There  is 
nothing  poisonous  in  the  husk  of  the  cotton-seed,  and  when  given  judiciously 
no  injury  will  result ;  but  if  animals  are  supplied  with  an  unlimited  quantity  of* 
dry  food  with  the  whole-seed  there  is  danger.  The  hard  husk  is  indiges-ible,. 
and  sometimes  rolls  together  in  such  large  masses  that  inflammation  of  the- 
bowels  ensues.  There  is  no  such  danger,  however,  in  the  use  of  the  decorti- 
cated meal.  Decorticated  meal  is  of  different  qualities,  and  care  should  be- 
taken to  buy  only  the  best  quality,  and  of  the  most  reliable  parties,  for  not 
only  the  composition  but  also  the  condition  of  the  meal  in  a  greater  degree  deter- 
mines the  measure  of  its  value. 

The  Union  Oil  Company  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  previous  to  the  war, 
decorticated  the  seed,  expressed  the  oil,  and  ground  the  meal,  furnishing  it  at  a. 
very  reasonable  price.  Whether  they  continue  since  the  war  we  are  not  in- 
formed. They  were  reliable,  and  the  meal  from  their  mill  was  free  from  husk, 
and  rich  and  fattening  in  quality. 

The  condition  of  cotton-meal  is  very  much  determined  by  its  color — when 
fresh,  being  as  yellow  as  mustard^  and  recent  analyses  have  shown  that  it  has 
been  shamefully  adulterated  with  mustard  and  other  seeds,  tp  the  great  injury 
of  sheep  and  cattle  fed  on  it  in  England.  If  it  is  kept  in  a  damp  place  it  rapidly 
deteriorates  both  in  color  and  condition. 

The  following  table  was  prepared  some  years  since  by  Professor  Voclcker^ 
then  of  the  Iloyal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 
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Albuminous  compounds,  (flesh-forming  matter,) 41.2^ 

Gum,  mucilage,  sugar,  (or  heat-producing  substances,) 17.44 

Woody  fibre - 8.92 

Mineral  matter — ash 8.05 

100.00  ^         ..    y^ 

Containing  nitrogen 6.58  (/    \>^^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  albuminous,  or  flesh-forming  portions,  it  far  <  ^ 
the  best  English  or  American  linseed  meal.     The  same  qualities  make  \t  most 
excellent  feed  for  milch  cows ;  and  we  have^  by  repeated  experiments,  proved 
that  for  the  production  of  milk  it  is  worth  just  about  double  corn-meal,  pound. 
for  pound. 

Indian  corn  is  the  next  material  most  in  use  for  fattening  stock — unive^r^aSVy 
'fed  in  this  country,  and  much  approved  in  England,  where,  however,  it  c^s^niiot, 
on  account  of  the  season,  be  grown.     As  an  article  of  food  for  man  and  be^^iet  it 
is,  throughout  the  world,  in  great  estimation,  being  adapted  to  a  greater  '^CBJigQ 
-of  latitude  than  any  other  cereal,  and  nothing  can  equal  this  in  the  varied  '^orms 
of  cheap  and  nutritious  food.     The  cheapness  and  ease  with  which  it  is  g:^ovrn 
and  its  abundant  fat-producing  qualities,  eminently  make  it  the  staple  of  the 
American  farmer  for  producing  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.    While  other  substances 
•contain  more  flesh-producing  material,  there  is  nothing  which  makes  so  mucli 
and  so  readily,  good,  firm  fat. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  different 
varieties  of  Indian  com,  some  yielding  six  or  eight  per  cent,  more  of  albuminous 
or  flesh-producing  substance  than  others ;  and  in  some  varieties  there  being-  a 
difference  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent,  iu  the  amount  of  fat-producing  substance. 
A  large  yellow  com  is  said  to  contain  thirteen  per  cent,  of  albumen,  caseine,  an<i 
gluten,  while  the  **  Sioux"  com  contains  sixteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
same  substances.  A  sound  sugar  corn  contains  of  sugar,  starch,  oil,  and  gum, 
^which  make  fat,  sixty  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  while  a  small,  white  flint  corn  con- 
tains seventy-six  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  same  substances. 

One  analysis  made  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Salisbury,  of  Albany,  gave  as  Fol- 
lows: 

Gluten 4.62 

Albumen 2.6  ^ 

Starch 41.S5 

Oil 3.SS 

Caseine 1.3S 

Dextrine -*. 5.40 

Fibre 21.36 

Sugar  and  extract lO.OO 

Water lO.OO 

Or,  in  other  word^,  of  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  substances,  about..     13.0Q     oOqIp 
Of  non-nitrogenous  or  fat-producing  substances 69.0  o^^O 
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Of  the  other  cereals  the  composition  is  as  follows  : 

Wheat, 

Water 15.^6 

Flesh-forming  material 11.G4 

Heat  and  fat-producing  principles - 68.74 

Woody  fibre 2.61 

Inoi^anic  matter,  ash 1.75 

Barley, 

Water , t 14.65 

Flesh-forming  material 10.84 

Heat  and  fat-forming  principles 68.31 

Woody  fibre 2.45 

Inorganic  matter,  ash « 2.75 

Oats. 

Water 13.09 

Flesh-forming  material 11.85 

Heat  and  fat-producing  principles 63.34 

Woody  fibre 7.00 

Inorganic  matter 2.72 

It  will  be  seen^bat  all  the  grains  are  largely  composed  of  heat  or  fat-forming 
substances.  Of  these  wheat  stands  confessedly  at  the  head ;  it  deserves  this 
distinction  as  being  the  origin  of  our  daily  bread — the  source  from  which  the 
chief  part  of  the  food  of  millions  is  derived.  As  it  is  an  article  of  such  demand, 
it  necessarily  becomes  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  farm,  and  bearing  a 
much  higher  proportionate  value,  to  its  cost,  to  the  farmer  than  any  other  grains. 
It  is  seldom  used  as  a  feed  crop  for  animals.  As  a  mixed  crop  (or  meslins,  as 
sometimes  called)  with  oats,  it  gives  a  large  yield,  and  makes  a  most  capital 
feed. 

Barley  is  a  very  desirable  crop  to  raise,  being,  probably,  the  best  crop  with 
which  to  sow  grass  seed,  and  in  feeding  qualities  is  nearly  as  good  as  wheat ; 
the  straw  is  much  more  valuable.  As  a  food  for  man  it  does  not  make  very 
good  bread,  having,  as  compared  with  wheat,  less  gluten  and  more  starch. 

Oats  are  much  the  same  in  composition-~oat  straw,  when  cut  early,  making 
the  very  best  food  for  stock. 

Leguminous  plants,  as  they  are  called,  embrace  the  peas,  beans,  and  clovers, 
and  contain  a  great  deal  of  lime  in  their  composition,  and,  as  we  might  expect, 
flourish  best  in  lime  soils,  and  also  will  bear  an  addition  of  lime  on  those  soils 
deficient  in  it.  Another  mineral  required  by  these  plants  is  sulphur;  hence  the 
addition  of  some  combination  of  sulphur  is  beneficial.  The  substance  in  most 
common  use  and  best  fitted  for  this  purpose  is  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris. 
This  contains,  as  is  well  known,  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  and  on  this  account 
may  be  regarded  as  a  special  manure  for  this  class  of  plants.  The  seeds  of 
peas,  beans,  and  other  plants  of  this  group  are  highly  nourishing  feeding  mate- 
rials, and  their  superior  nutritive  value  is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  nitro- 
genous or  fiesh-formiug  materials  they  contain.  In  these  seeds  the  nitrogenous 
matter  is  not  gluten,  as  in  the  case  of  grain,  b^t  consists  of  a  peculiar  vegetable 
principle  called  legumen  or  vegetable  caseine,  which  name  is  given  to  this  sub- 
stance from  its  resemblance  in  its  chemical  properties  to  the  caseine  or  curd  of 
milk ;  and  this  it  is  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  makes  bean  or  pea  meal 
such  an  excellent  substitute  for  milk  in  raising  calves;  and  containing  also 
some  phosphates,  it  furnishes  the  muscle,  the  flesh,  and  the  bones — indeed,  all 
the  elements  of  growth. 
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Composition  of  heanSf  peas,  i(C, 


Nitrogenons  or  flesh-formi  ng  constituents 

Kon-nitrogenous  substances  titted  to  support  respiration  and  lay 
on  fat : 

Starch,  sugar,  &c 

Woodv  fibre .' 

Ash 

Water .* 


100.0 


The  next  article  of  cattle-feed  which  claims  our  attention,  and  which  is  of 
the  first  importance,  is  the  root  crop ;  in  connexion  with  which,  however,  we 
wish  to. call  attention  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  cabhage  and  Kohl  Rain. 

While  the  cabbage  has  been  long  known  to  be  a  most  excellent  vegetable  for 
feeding,  and  also  very  profitable,  as  producing  largely  to  the  acre,  careful  ex- 
periments in  the  laboratory  have  shown  a  marked  difference  in  its  constitution. 

It  seems,  by  a  careful  analysis,  that  the  young  cabbage,  jjpfore  being  fully 
headed,  and  the  outside  leaves  of  those  which  have  formed  a  solid  head,  are 
much  more  valuable  for  feeding  than  the  heart  or  centre  of  the  full-grown  vege- 
table ;  and,  therefore,  the  most  desirable  cabbage  for  the  table  is  not  the  best  to 
grow  for  feeding  stock. 


Compositwn  of  cabbage. 


Young 
cabbage. 

Outer 
leaves. 

Heart, 

Another 
analysis. 

Water 

91.78 
2.11 
4.51 
1.60 

91.08 
1.63 
5.06 
2.23 

94.48 

.94 

4.08 

.56 

86  29 

Flosh-forminsr  or  nitrocrenous. ...... .... .... 

4  75 

yftt-forminiy.  &,Ci:,  non-nitrno*ftnoii« _   

7  10 

A«^h  -,         -       ...^ -., 

1  87 

100. 00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  first  of  these  was  a  cabbage  nearly  grown,  but  before  any  heart  had 
formed ;  the  last  is  a  different  analysis,  and  seems  to  show  a  larger  amount  of 
both  flesh  and  fat-forming  substances.  From  the  numerous  useful  qualities  of 
this  plant,  it  deserves  to  be  more  extensively  cultivated  as  a  fodder-crop  than 
it  is  at  present.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  richer  in  oil  and  nitrogenous  matter 
than  most  other  kinds  of  green  food,  and  at  the  same  time  very  succulent,  its 
nutritive  qualities  are  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Cabbage  is  most  valuable  as  a  food  for  milch  cows ;  it  increases  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  milk,  and  the  butter  made  from  it  is  free  from  any  un- 
pleasant flavor.  It  stands  frost,  and  may  be  fed  from  the  field  after  almost 
everything  else  is  frozen.  The  yield,  too,  is  large,  comparing  favorably  with 
Swedes  in  weight.  ^  Professor  Voelcker  says  they  got  on  light  land  seventeen 
and  a  half  tons  of  cabbage  to  the  acre,  and  but  fifteen  of  Swedes,  and  says  that 
on  well -manured  fields  they  had  a  much  larger  yield. 

The  Kohl  Ilabi  is  another  plant  to  which  more  attention  should  be  paid  for 
feeding  purposes.     It  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  both  the  cabbage 
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and  the  turnip ;  having  a  large  turnip-like  bulb  growing  above  the  ground.  It 
is  an  excellent,  nutritious  table  vegetable  when  of  moderate  size,  but  sometimes 
grows  to  the  weight  of  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  each.  It  stands  the  frost 
remarkably  well,  and  is  much  superior  to  white  turnips  as  feed ;  it  resembles  the 
cabbage  more  than  the  turnip.    The  composition  of  Kohl  Babi  is  as  follows  : 

Water 86.35 

Kitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  substances 2.95 

Non-nitrogenous  or  fat- forming  substances 6.22 

Woody  fibre 2.30 

Ash 1.20 

A  comparison  of  this  with  the  analysis  subsequently  given  of  other  roots 
shows  the  Kohl  Rabi  to  be  superior  to  turnips  and  Swedes  even,  and  about 
equal  to  mangolds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  plant  is  an  excellent  food 
for  milch  cows,  as  it  induces  a  large  flow  of  milk  and  of  a  good  quality.  -The 
butter  made  from  it  has  none  of  that  disagreeable  flavor  that  characterizes  but- 
ter made  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  turnips. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  forage  crops,  including  straw  of  diflFerent  kinds, 
before  taking  up  the  root  crops,  the  cultivation  of  which  we  propose  to  treat 
upon  at  some  length. 

Howevc|^rich  and  nutritious  food  may  be,  like  corn,  linseed,  cotton-meal,  or 
roots^  it  would  never  do  to  feed  stock  on  such  alone.  Something  of  a  coarse 
nature  is  required  to  fill  and  distend  the  stomach  and  to  dilute  the  concentrated 
food.  ^For  this,  hay,  straw,  corn-fodder,  &c.,  are  used,  and  thus  the  indigesti- 
ble woody  fibre,  which  we  have  poticed  in  such  large  quantities,  and  which 
constitutes  the  largest  part  of  the  excrements,  becomes  very  important. 

Straw  is  fed  in  England  in  much  larger  quantities  than  with  us,  who  have 
fiuch  large  amounts  of  hay  upon  which  we  depend,  and  properly  too. 


Composition  of  straw. 


Water 

Flesh-forming  matter 
Fat-producing  matter 

Woody  fibre 

Aahj  mineral  matter. 


Wheat  straw. 


Barley  straw, 


14.23 

1.79 

31.06 

45.45 

7.47 


100.00 


14.30 

1.68 

39.98 

39.80 

4.24 


100.00 


Oat  straw. 


12.06 

1.63 

37.86 

43.60 

.4.85 


100.00 


According  to  the  analysis  here  given,  barley  straw  is  the  most'  desirable  for 
feeding,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  is  not  more  extensively  cultivated. 

The  green  herbage  that  in  most  places  covers  the  soil,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
consists,  for  the  greater  part,  of  different  sorts  of  grasses  more  or  less  adapted 
for  affording  sustenance  to  herbivorous  animals.  We  may,  therefore,  regard 
grass  as  the  food  provided  by  nature  for  this  class  of  animals ;  and  as  in  all 
cases  the  arrangements  of  nature  are  complete  and  perfect,  wo  cannot  bo  sur- 
prised that  grass  and  hay  should  be  a  fodder  upon  which  all  cattle  thrive. 

Could  we  obtain  at  an  economical  rate,  enough  of  these  materials  to  feed  our 
cattle,  no  other  description  of  fodder  would  be  requisite. 

Two  varieties  of  grass  and  hay  are  usually  met  with :  1st.  That  produced 
in  permanent  meadows,  when  the  soil  is  exclusively  set  apart  for  tho  growth  of 
this  produce.  2d.  That  raised  from  temporary  or  artificial  meadows,  penodi- 
eally  cultivated  in  a  rotation  of  crops.    In  both  caseS)  the  grass  is  either  con- 
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sumed  in  a  green  state  hy  cattle  put  to  graze  on  tbc  land,  or  is  preserved  by 
drying  in  the  shape  of  hay. 

The  produce  of  temporary  pastures  in  generally  considered  less  yaluable  as 
feeding  material  than  the  grass  or  hay  of  permanent  meadows  ;  while  the  former 
is  often  more  abundant  and  profitable,  the  latter  is  sweeter  and  finer,  and  holds 
the  first  rank  in  the  list  of  fodder  plants.  The  quality  of  permanent  pastures 
probably  varies  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  kind  of  cultivated  land. 

While  some  districts  are  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  luxuriance  of  this 
grass  land,  and  have  become  notorious  for  the  superior  quality  and  abundance 
of  every  sort  of  produce  raised  from  this  kind  of  land,  in  other  districts  the 
natural  pasture  is  poor  and  scanty,  hardly  capable  of  affording  a  subsistence  to 
the  animals  kept  on  it. 

These  differences  in  the  productions  of  pastures  are  due  to  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances besides  the  more  immediate  one  of  difference  of  soil — the  age  of  the 
pastui-e,  the  treatment  it  has  undergone,  the  species  of  grasses  growing  on  it, 
and  especially  the  state  of  the  soil  in  regard  to  water. 

All  these  causes  may  take  part  in  altering  the  natural  capabilities  of  the 
land.  The  growth  of  the  grasses  tends  to  improve  and  enrich  the  surface  soil, 
and  is  one  of  the  means  provided  by  nature  for  the  amelioration  of  new  or  crude 
soils.  By  the  successive  growth  and  decay  of  the  plants  composing  the  natural 
herbage,  which  sooner  or  later  springs  up  whenever  masses  of  eartj»^  material 
are  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  upper  layer  of  earth  accumulates  and  is  slowly 
converted  into  a  soil  more  or  less  capable  of  rewarding  the  labor  and  skill  of 
the  husbandman.  ^ 

Composition  of  grass  and  ?iay. 


Water 

Flesh-producing  or  niftrogenized  substances . . 
Fat-producing  or  non-nitrogenized  substances 

Woody  fibre j- 

Ash 


Meadow  hay. 


14.61 

8.44 

43. 6:5 

27.16 

6.16 


100.00 


The  above  table  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  composition  of  good  pasture 
grass  and  meadow  or  timothy  hay  ;  the  dry  substance  consists  mostly  of  fat- 
producing  materials  and  woody  fibre ;  and  this  justifies  a  remark  previously 
made,  that  probably,  if  we  had  the  proper  breeds  of  cattle  and  an  abundance  of* 
grass  and  hay  of  the  best  kind,  we  should  not  require  any  other  food  for  fat- 
tening our  stock. 

The  qualities  of  hay  depend  very  much  on  the  age  of  the  grass  at  the  time  of 
cutting,  as  well  as  on  the  treatment  it  undergoes  in  the  process  of  being  made 
into  hay.  It  is  well  known  that  young  grass  is  more  nutritious  than  that  which 
has  passed  maturity.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  indi- 
gestible woody  fibre  rapidly  increases  as  the  plants  arrive  at  full  growth. 

For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  to  cut  the  grass  intended  for  hay  as  early  as 
possible,  since  a  delay  at  this  critical  period  may  greatly  reduce  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  crop  of  hay.  The  quality  of  hay  is  often  injured  by  prolonged 
wet  weather  and  other  circumstances  over  which  the  farmer  has  no  control.  In 
the  case  of  damage  by  rain,  the  soluble  matters  are  washed  out,  in  some  cases 
leaving  little  else  than  the  woody  fibre  of  the  stems. 

As  there  is  considerable  difference  betweeji  the  composition  of  common 
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meadow  hay,  or  natural  grass,  and  that  made  from  clover  or  artificial  grasses, 
we  give  the  analysis  of  red  and  white  clover  and  clover  hay. 


Eed  clover. 

White  clover. 

Clover  hay. 

Waiter 

80.64 

3.60 

13.78 

83.65 

4.52 

10.26 

16.60 

F'lf-sh-fo**niiinp BubstHiicft^ . -   ...  -.  .       .  .^..... 

15  81 

Fat-producing  matter ...-. 

37  63 

Woody  fibre 

22.47 

Ash 

1.97 

1.57 

7  59 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

\ 


On  comparing  these  results  with  those  of  the  analysis  of  the  natural  grasses 
before  quoted,  we  notice  that  while  the  general  composition  is  much  the  same  in 
both  cases,  the  clover  contains,  on  the  whole,  more  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  albuminous  or  flesh-forming  principles,  than  the  natural  grasses  ;  we  have 
no  forage  plant  which  on  all  accounts  equals  red  or  white  clover. 

We  now  come  to  the  examination  of  the  root  crops  as  feed  for  stock ;  and 
this  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  subject.  The  raising  arid  judicious 
feeding  of  roots  in  connexion  with  hay,  straw  and  grain,  or  as  preparatory  to 
finishing  ofi*  with  oil-meal  or  grain,  is  on©  of  the  most  necessary  subjects  for 
our  farmers  to  study,  and  in  the  practice  of  which  they  are  most  ignorant  and 
deficient. 

Root  crops  are  generally  more  difficult  to  raise,  and  require  more  care  for 
their  successful  cultivation  than  the  other  crops  previously  mentioned. 

This  is  because  they  are  more  subject  to  natural  casualties,  sooner  affected 
by  disease,  blight,  and  unfavorable  seasons  than  other  crops,  though  with  us  it 
seldom  happens  that  the  failure  is  total. 

Root  crops  flourish  best  on  land  that  is  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  ;  the 
roots  are  rendered  watery  and  hollow  by  too  much  damp,  and  are  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  injury  by  drought. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  crops  one  important  fact  is  to  be  noticed — that 
they  cannot  gather  their  food  from  any  portion  of  the  soil  remote  from  the  seat 
of  their  growth.  In  all  of  them  the  roots  are  fewer  in  number  and  less  developed 
than  in  those  of  most  other  cultivated  plants.  This  will  be  very  apparent  to 
any  one  who  will  compare  the  very  short  spongioles  or  fibres  on  the  bulb  of  a 
turnip,  Swede  or  mangold,  with  the  long  and  numerous  roots  of  Indian  corn 
and  other  cereals,  extending,  as  they  sometimes  are  found,  two  or  three  feet. 
For  this  reason  we  must  supply  them  with  material  for  their  growth  in  a  form 
that  will  admit  of  its  ready  appropriation. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  these  crops,  sown  as  they  generally  are  in  drills 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  apart,  and  manured  in  the  drills,  do  not  by  any 
means  so  much  exhaust  the  land  generally  as  those  crops  whose  plants  extend 
their  interlacing  roots  through  every  square  inch  of  the  soil. 

The  manure  usually  applied  to  root  crops  with  us  is  well-rotted  farm-yard 
manure  and  super  phosphate.  The  latter  substance  is  sometimes  used  alone, 
but  in  this  case  the  farm-yard  manure  must  be  added  previously,  or  afterwards 
for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  crops.  • 

Superphosphate  of  lime  is  particularly  adapted  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
roots,  especially  Swedes  and  turnips,  supplying  early  a  very  essential  ingredient 
in  their  composition — phosphoric  acid.  They  also  require  plenty  of  alkalies, 
in  the  form  of  soda  and  potash.  Hence,  in  soils  naturally  deficient  in  these 
materials,  the  addition  of  common  salt  or  sulphate  of  soda  ma^  be  expected  to 
^lenefit  this  crop.     Mangolds  particularly  require  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline 
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matter,  bo  that  the  addition  of  conimon  salt,  Afith  otber  manures,  applied  to  the 
mangold  crop,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  to  increase  the  produce  of  this  most 
valuable  root. 

Root  crops  are  almost  exclusively  cultivated  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  generally  supply  the  stock  of  the  farm  during  the  winter,  when  no  green 
food  is  to  be  had.  We  may  therefore  regard  this  produce  as  a  portion  of  the 
raw  material  of  mutton  and  beef;  at  the  same  time  it  supplies  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  manure. 

Compasilion  of  roots. 

White  globe  Swedish  Mangold, 
turnip.         turnip. 

Water 90.43  89.46  87.78 

Flesh-forming  substances 1.14  1.44  1.54 

Fat-forming  substances 5,45  5.93  6.10 

Woody  fibre 2.34  2.54  2.50 

Ash 63  .62  .96 


100.00       100.00      100.00 


Parsnips.  Carrots.  Potatoes. 

Water 82.00  88.26        75.25 

Flesh-producing  substances 1.28  .90          1.43 

Fat-forming  substances,  including  woody  fibre 15.07  10.00        22.91 

Ash 1.00  .90            .90 


100.00      100.00      100.00 


The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  unaccustomed  to  analysis  is  the  very  large 
proportion  of  water — being  nearly  nine-tenths — so  that,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  Swedes,  cattle  must  eat  one  hundred  pounds  of  roots  to  get  eleven  pounds  of 
dry  food. 

The  dry  substance  of  these  roots  consists  of  feeding  materials  that  are  soluble 
in  water,  as  sugar,  a  large  proportion  of  pectin,  or  jelly-like  substance,  as  well 
as  the  more  valuable  flesh-forming  materials.  It  also  contains  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  insoluble  matters,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  woody  fibre, 
are  digestible  and  nutritious. 

We  also  notice  that  the  Swede  contains  less  water  and  more  feeding  material 
than  the  white  turnip.     Moreover,  the  dry  substance  of  this  root  contains  a   . 
larger  proportion  of  flesh-forming  materials  than  that  of  the  white  turnip ;  this, 
together  with  the  great  yield,  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  the  Swede  as  a 
general  feeding  material. 

Mangolds  are  distinguished  by  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  they  contain,  and 
sugar  is  one  of  the  substances  capable  of  producing  fat  in  the  animal  system ; 
thus  the  superiority  of  these  roots  is  well  known. 

But  in  considering  the  question  of  raising  and  feeding  roots,  there  are  some 
other  suggestions  touching  the  matter ;  besides  merely  the  value  of  the  root 
itself  as  an  article  of  food,  the  expense  of  raising,  the  facility  of  growing,  and 
the  amount  of  crop  harvested,  are  very  important  considerations. 

If  one  plant  yields  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  another  of  flesh-producing 
substance  or  of  fat-producing  substance,  nitrogenous  or  non-nitrogenous,  and 
the  other  produces  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  first  in  quantity ;  or  if  it  can  be 
produced  at  onejhalf  the  cost  of  the  first ;  or  if  it  is  always  a  sure  crop,  while 
the  first  is  subject  to  various  casualties  of  season,  insects,  &c.,  and  consequently 
uncertain,  then  it  is  manifest  that  the  one  richest  in  flesh   or  fat-produciot^ 
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qualities  should  yield  to  the  other.  Probably  a  principal  reason  why  more 
roots  have  not  been  grown  in  this  country  is  that  the  idea  prevails  that  they  are 
expensive.  There  certainly  is  nothing  in  our  climate  to  forbid  it.  Our  Cana- 
dian neighbors,  particularly  in  that  large  tract  lying  north  of  Lake  Ontario, 
grow  them  in  great  quantities.  Wo  have  seen  fields  of  Swedes  and  turnips 
there,  of  ten  and  fifteen  acres,  growing  most  luxuriantly  and  looking  beautifully. 

We  believe,  too,  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  have 
not  duly  considered  the  great  feeding  value  of  roots,  and  they  do  not  consider 
sufficiently  the  enormous  amount  gathered  from  an  acre,  as  produced  by  all  these 
plants. 

The  analysis  of  diflferent  chemists  as  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  various 
roots  may  differ  somewhat  from  each  other,  and  from  practical  experiments. 
But  taking  good  meadow  hay  as  the  standard,  100  pounds  of  it  are  equal  to 
about  333  pounds  of  mangold- wurzel ;  to  about  300  pounds  of  Swedes ;  200 
pounds  of  potatoes ;  250  pounds  of  carrots ;  so  that  when  we  compare  these 
with  a  standard  everywhere  admitted,  it  will  convince  any  intelligent  cultivator 
of  the  soil  of  their  value,  relative  and  comparative.  We  will  mention  a  few 
instances  by  way  of  illustrating  what  we  regard  as  a  favorable  growth  of  roots. 

Thomas  Messinger,  on  Long  Island,  in  this%tate,  obtained  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  bushels,  or  fifty-five  and  a  half  tons  of  mangold-wurzels  to  the 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  only  six  and  one-third  cents  per  bushel,  of  which  he  gives  a 
detailed  statement.  He  says :  "  The  expense  of  cultivating  this  crop  is  less  than 
that  of  most  other  roots,  from  the  fact  that  the  leaves  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  keep 
down  weeds,  which  so  accumulate  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  other  root  crops. 
This  crop  is  also  much  more  reliable  than  turnips,  not  being  affected  by  drought. 
The  value  of  the  mangold-wurzel  for  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  I  find, 
after  three  years'  experience,  is  of  the  highest  utility — an  acre  more  than  equal- 
ling two  acres  of  corn  in  an  average  season.  The  variety  was  the  orange  globe, 
and  the  cost  per  acre  of  Raising,  including  manure  and  rent  of  land,  was  fifty- 
seven  dollars  per  acre." 

In  the  admirable  report  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Agriculture  we  find  a 
statement  of  a  crop  of  carrots  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty  bushels,  or  over  twenty 
tons  to  the  acre,  grown  at  a  cost  of  nine  and  three-tenths  cents  per  bushel,  or 
about  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre. 

In  the  same  report  we  also  find  that,  taking  the  cost  of  raising  and  the  value 
for  feeding,  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  carrots  is  equal  to  the  same  realized  on  ten 
and  five-sevenths  acres  of  oats. 

Mr.  Curwen,  a  distinguished  English  farmer,  says  an  acre  of  carrots  supplies 
a  quantity  of  food  for  working  horses  equal  to  sixteen  or  twenty  acres  of 
oats. 

Mr.  Oolman  mentions  a  farmer  who  usually  obtained  twenty-five  tons  to  the- 
acre.     One  farmer  at  Birkenhead  harvested  a  hundred  tons  from  three  acres. 

Among  a  host  of  valuable  experiments,  there  are  two  in  the  report  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Agriculture  which  should  attract  attention  from  the 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  the  statements,  the  high  character  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  the  eminent  success  of  the  trials. 

Mr.  William  Birnie,  of  Springfield,  raised  in  1859,  on  two  acres  and  a  half 
of  land,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  bushels,  or  ninety-five  tons, 
of  mangold-wurzels.  The  cost  of  growing  and  harvesting  these  was  six  and 
a  half  cents  per  bushel  when  stored  in  the  cellar,  according  to  a  strict  and 
accurate  account  kept  of  labor,  fertilizers,  &c.  There  were  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty-six  bushels  or  thirty-eight  tons  to  the  acre,  equal  certainly  to  nine 
and  a  half  tons  of  hay.  What  crop  is  there  that  from  an  acre  will  produce 
such  an  amount  of  nutritious  and  valuable  food  with  so  reasonable  an  outlay] 

Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  raised  on  one  and  one-eighth  of  an  acre 
of  land  eighteen  hundred  bushels  or  forty -eight  tons  of  the  yellow  globe  man- 
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gold,  at  a  coBt,  hy  accnrate  account  and  calculation,  of  only  nine  and  one-half 
cents  per  bushel.  TheBe,  at  the  same  rate  of  calculation,  would  be  equal  to 
twelve  tons  of  hay. 

Dr.  Loring  at  the  same  time  reported  a  crop  of  Swedes  (or  ruta-bagas)  grown 
on  his  farm  the  same  season,  1862.  The  variety  was  Skirving's  "  King  of  the 
Swedes."  The  amount  to  each  acre  was,  in  tons,  something  over  twenty-two,  or 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  they  were  grown,  as  by  an 
accurate  statement  accompanying  them,  at  a  cost  of  only  seven  and  five-sixths 
cents  per  bushel. 

In  England  Swedes  rank  deservedly  high,  and  by  some  experimentalists 
their  feeding  qualities  have  been  placed  above  any  other  kind  of  roots. 

If  the  estimate  is  correct,  of  their  value  being  in  weight  to  hay  as  three  to 
one,  then  this  crop  would  have  a  feeding  worth  equivalent  to  eighteen  and 
seven-ninths  tons  of  hay. 

Doyle  and  others  give  the  average  of  the  turnip  crop  in  England  at  about 
fifteen  tons,  Swedes  about  twenty  to  thirty  tons  to  the  acre,  and  of  mangolds 
about  forty-five.  It  varies,  however,  very  much  in  the  different  counties  of 
England  and  of  Scotland.    . 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  wriH  an  essay  on  root  crops,  and  we  desire  to  go 
no  further  into  that  branch  of  our  subject  than  merely  to  show  farmers  that 
roots  are  economical  food  ;  that  they  can  raise  them  with  certainty  ;  that  they 
do  not  cost  much  by  the  bushel ;  that  they  show  an  enormous  production,  and 
that  on  the  whole  they  are  cheap  and  profitable. 

We  give  some  of  the  experiments  in  feeding  both  cattle  and  sheep  in  Great 
Britain  and  this  country.  Some  practices  are  adopted  in  England  and  Scotland 
which  are  not  followed  in  this  country.  Very  few  farmers  here  feed  cattle  in 
separate  boxes,  our  course  being  to  tie  them  id  stalls ;  neither  do  we  here  send 
sheep  into  the  field  to  eat  the  turnips  in  the  ground. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  was  tried  a  few  year^  since  by  Mr.  McLaren, 
manager  of  the  estate  of  Lord  Kinnaird.  The  cattle  experimented  on  were 
short-horns,  rising  three  years  old,  grazed  until  October  and  selected  for  feed- 
ing ;  they  were  as  nearly  equal  in  quality,  condition,  and  .maturity  as  could  be, 
and  after  being  weighed  divided  into  three  lots  of  six  each.  They  were  (ed  in 
boxes  singly,  each  box  numbered,  and  the  animals  never  shifted.  A  constant 
supply  of  oat  straw  was  kept  before  them.  The  experiment  consisted  in  feed- 
ing one  lot  with  whole  turnips  and  straw,  one  lot  with  pulped  or  crushed  tur- 
nips and  chopped  straw  given  fresh,  and  to  the  third  lot  the  same  as  to  the 
second,  except  that  the  mixture  was  steamed  and  fermented.  Lot  No.  1 
weighed  at  the  commencement,  October  18,  70  cwt.  24  pounds.  Each  animal  of 
this  lot  consumed,  on  an  average,  from  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  168 
pounds  of  turnips  divided  into  three  feeds.  They  consumed  about  55^  tons, 
with  a  steamed  mess  once  a  day  for  ninety -nine  days,  adding  on  each  beast  an 
expense  of  $62  50.  This  consumption  made  a  gain  of  1,285  pounds  to  March 
1 ;  assuming  12  J  cents  per  pound  the  market  price  for  the  beef,  the  value  of 
this  gain  is  $162  58;  deducting  the  cost  of  extra  food,  &c.,  viz:  $62  50, 
leaves  $100  08  as  the  value  of  the  turnips  consumed,  or  a  little  less  than  $2 
per  ton.  The  second  lot,  fed  on  pulped  turnips  mixed  with  cut  straw  and 
given  fresh,  weighed  70  cwt.  70  pounds,  and  by  the  1st  of  March  they  had 
risen  to  81  cwt.  and  14  pounds,  an  increase  of  10  cwt.  and  5G  pounds.  The 
third  lot,  fed  on  pulped  turnips  and  chopped  straw  and  fermented,  weighed  70 
Q«rt.  and  4  pounds  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  and  82  cwt.  and  28 
pounds  at  the  end,  being  an  increase  of  12  cwt.  and  14  pounds. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  pulped  turnips  and  straw  fermented  produced  a 
much  greater  increase  in  weight  than  the  other  two  methods  of  feeding ;  but, 
from  the  feeding  with  whole  turnips  being  done  at  less  expense,  the  increase  on 
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the  cattle  fed  that  way  seems  to  have  paid  better  than  on  the  others, 
result  lA  giveu  in  the  followiug  table : 


The 


Kinds  of  food. 


I 

1  I  Whole  turnips 

9    Pulpt'd  turnips  mixed 
with  chopped  straw 

and  ffiveu  fresh 

Pulped  turnip!)  mixed 
with  chopped  straw 
and  fermented 


-I 

:l 

•as 


^a 


•3 
is 


oM.  lbs.   aet.  Iba.  cwt.  lbs. 
70    24.    81    87,    H    53 


70    70     81    14'    10    56 


70    14,    82 


•a 

> 


la 

'SS-3 


•s8 


I 


totiM.  cwt,  lb». 
$160  50      55    11      8 


$67  50 


I 


a 


147  00      SO    16  100  67  50^50 


170  00       SO    16    00,  67  50  23  50 


1- 


$69  50 
81  25 
81  25 


«S2 


$91  00 


65  75 


87  50 


h 


$183 


1  30 


1  75 


This,  with  the  value  of  the  great  quantity  of  manure  made,  was  considered 
very  satisfactory.  * 

Mr.  Home  gave  to  the  Farmers'  Club,  at  Rye,  England,  the  result  of  some  ex- 
periments. • 

He  put  six  bullocks  into  six  separate  boxes  and  supplied  them  with  cut 
roots ;  iKe  first  month  Swedes,  the  second  Swedes  and  mangolds  mixed,  and 
afterwards  mangolds  alone;  in  addition,  they  had  six  pounds  rough  or  low- 
meadow  hay  cut  into  chaff,  and  five  pounds  x)f  oil-meal,  or  value  to  that  amount. 
They  were  divided  into  three  lots  of  two  each. 

Lot  No.  1  had  five  pounds  oil-meal  to  each  bullock;  lot  No.  2,  barley  and 
wheat- meal  to  the  same  value;  and  lot  No.  3,  bruised  linseed.  The  oil-meal 
cost  852  50,  barley  and  wheat-meal  $44  40,  and  the  bruised  Imseed  ^(^5 
per  ton. 

The  experiment  lasted  four  months,  or  112  days.  Each  bullock  was  weighed 
before  putting  up,  and  each  successive  month.  It  was  found  that  the  increase 
was  as  follows : 

Lot  No.  1.  Oil-meal  gained,  live  weight 637  pounds. 

Lot  No.  2.  Wheat  and  barley  meal 667  pounds. 

Lot  No.  3.  Bruised  linseed 7J8  pounds. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  linseed  gave  most  weight  for  value  consumed,  and  oil- 
meal  the  least ;  each  bullock,  during  the  time,  consumed  five  hundred  weight  of 
oil-meal,  six  hundred  weight  of  hay  chaff,  and  ninety  hundred  weight  of  roots.  It 
was  found  that  the  average  increase  was  337  pounds  live  weight  each,  which  is 
equal  to  224  pounds  dead  or  dressed  meat.  The  feeding  statistics  will  then 
stand  as  follows : 

5  hundred  weight  oil-meal,  at  $52  50 $13  10 

6  hundred  weight  low  meadow  hay,  $15 4  50 

16  weeks'  attendance,  at  $35  cents 2  00 


224  pounds  of  beef. 


19  60 
32  00 

12  40 


Tbas  leaving  twelve  dollars  and  forty  cents  for  90  hundred  weight  of  turnips 
consumed,  or  82  75  per  ton;  showing  that  feeding  bullocks  does  pay  something 
besides  a  most  valoable  manure  heap. 
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In  contrast  to  this  mode  of  feeding,  we  also  give  some  instances  of  feeding  in 
our  own  country  twenty-five  years  ago. 

An  excellent  farmer,  of  that  day,  had  seventeen  oxen  in  the  stable,  which 
cost  him,  on  an  average,  forty-seven  dollars  in  November.  In  February  he 
sold  them,  dressing  twelve  hundred  each,  at  S6  per  hundred.  Their  food  was 
meal  and  hay : 

6  quarts  Indian  meal,  at  3  cents  per  quart,  18  cents  per  day. 

25  pounds  jiay  each,  at  $10  per  ton,  12^  cents  per  day. 

Keeping  ninety  days,  at  30^  ceni^  per  day $27  45 

Original  cost 47  00 

74  45 
Received  for  beef 72  00 


Leaving  a  balance  against  cattle  of 2  45 


Another  instance :  A  fine  yoke  of  cattle  cost,  November  1,  $75.  They  were 
fed  with  good  hay  and  provender,  made  of  Indian  corn  and  broom-seed  ground 
together,  and  fed  t^ree  times  a^  day  with  a  heaping  measure. 

CJoAt  of  keeping. 

6  quarts  corn-meal  daily,  at  3  cents $0  15 

4  quarts  broom-meal,  at  1  cent 4 

25  pounds  hay,  at  $10  per  ton 12^ 

Making  for  each  ox  per  day 31 J 

or  63  cents  for  two. 

Keeping  145  days,  at  63  cents  per  day $91  35 

Commission,  drift,  interest,  &c 5  00 

Cost  of  oxen .' 75  00 

171  35 
Received  2,300  pounds  beef,  at  5 J  cents  per  pound 132  25 

Balance  against  oxen 39  10 


It  was  this  pushing  cattle  from  the  first  putting  up  in  the  stable,  with  Indian 
corn  alone  with  hay,  the  most  expensive  grain  to  grow,  that  made  cattle-feeding 
so  unprofitable,  especially  after  the  great  system  of  railroads  was  opened  to  the 
limitless  west,  where  com  could  be  grown  at  a  quarter  of  the  cost  that  it  could 
in  New  York,  New  England,  or  Pennsylvania,  and  marketed  at  their  principal 
cities  in  the  shape  of  cattle. 

The  western  cattle  are,  however,  daily  growing  scarcer  and  higher  in  price, 
while  the  eastern  farmers,  finding  this  gradual  change,  and  also  that  the  price 
of  corn  is  becoming  more  nearly  equal,  are  wisely  beginning  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  root-growing  and  to  a  more  judicious  system  of  feeding  their  cattle, 
which  are  al^o  undergoing  great  improvements  in  breeds. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  fattening  of  cattle  is  the  feeding  of  sheep; 
and  here,  too,  roots  form  a  principal,  economical,  and  valuable  article  of  food. 

While  Swedes  or  ruta-bagas  are  very  valuable,  and  most  largely  fed,  man- 
golds come  in  after  Christmas  as  a  nutritious  and  desirable  food.  It  has  been 
sometimes  said  that  they  were  not  good  for  sheep,  and  on  the  strength  of  one 
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experiment  Professor  Voelcker  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  were  not  food 
for  sheep.  Our  own  experience  is  different.  Wc  have  for  years  fed  mangolds 
to  sheep  with  no  had  effects,  and  we  know  they  will  make  flesh;  and  for  cows 
and  ewes  nothing  will  make  so  much  milk  ;  hogs  also  are  very  fond  of  them, 
raw  as  well  as  cooked.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  the  difference 
between  the  Professor's  experience  and  ours  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
much  larger  quantity  he  fed,  or  they  might  not  have  been  perfectly  matured ; 
in  which  case  there  is  great  danger  of  animals  feeding  on  them  scouring,  or 
having  diarrhoea. 

Sheep,  well  started  on  hay,  or  straw  and  roots,  and  finished  off  with  half  a 
pound  of  oil-meal  or  a  pint  of  corn-meal  daily,  increasing  that  towards  the 
close,  will  fatten  very  fast,  very  handsomely,  and  leavQ^  if  well  littered,  a  large 
manure  heap. 

We  give  a  few  illustrations  of  sheep-feeding  with  hay  or  straw  and  turnips, 
with  some  meal.     There  is  more  nutriment  in  straw  than  most  people  think. 

About  three  years  ago  we  put  up  one  hundred  grade  sheep  of  Southdown, 
native  Cots  wold  or  Leicester  blood,  averaging  one  hundred  pounds  each ;  they 
were  in  good  condition  from  good  pasture,  and  were  put  up  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  fed  until  the  middle  of  February,  twelve  weeks.  Their  food 
was  somewhat  varied  during  the  time,  but  averaged  three  pounds  of  hay,  four 
anarts  of  Swedes,  and  afterwards  mangolds,  and  a  pint  of  com,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  oil-meal ;  they  had  besides,  daily,  a  feed  of  bright  straw,  of  which  we 
made  no  account,  as  it  went  with  the  manure ;  they  had  running  water  and 
salt,  and  a  good,  comfortable  enclosed  shed.  They  gained  more  than  two 
pounds  a  week  and  had  no  sickness  or  trouble  of  any  kind.  The  master's  eye 
was  constantly  upon  them,  and  when  any  sheep  showed  symptoms  of  not  eating 
well  or  gaining,  he  was  drafted  out  and  a  ^ttle  change  made  in  his  food  for 
two  or  three  days,  when  ho  would  be  all  right.  In  fact,  they  were  kept,  tended 
and  fed  as  sheep  should  be  by  any  man  who  pretends  to  be  a  thorough  farmer, 
and  expects  and  desires  to  make  the  most  out  of  his  stock ;  and  there  is  none 
any  more  profitable  than  a  good  flock  of  sheep  for  breeding  or  feeding. 

These  sheep  were  sold,  unshorn,  at  10  cents  per  pound,  and  averaged  one 
handred  and  twenty-five  pounds  each,  clear  through,  making  $1,250. 

The  sheep  cost,  delivered,  $5  each,  averaging  100  pounds $500  00 

They  consumed  17  tons  hay,  called  $10  per  ton 170  00 

138  bushels  Indian  corn,  at  $1  per  bushel,  or  its  equivalent  in  oil- 
meal 138  00 

1,050  bushels  Swedes  and  mangolds,  at  10  cents  per  bushel 105  00 

Three  months'  labor  and  attendance 45  {)\) 


958  00 


Showing  a  profit,  as  commonly  reckoned,  of  $292.  In  my  judgment,  however, 
the  true  way  for  the  farmer  to  reckon  is  not  the  profit  over  the  cost,  or  the  market 
value  of  what  he  could  sell,  but  first  to  see  how  big  a  manure  heap  he  has  from 
his  animals,  and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  how  much  he  got  for  his  crops  by 
putting  them  into  and  through  the  animals.  I  had  sixty  two-horse  wagon  loads, 
worth  certainly  $2  per  load,  either  estimated  by  a  market  price  or  by  comparison 
with  any  special  fertilizer.  Taking,  then,  the  first  cost  of  the  sheep  firom  the 
amount  received,  and  dividing  it  reasonably  among  the  amounts  of  articles  fed« 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  I  sold  my  hay  to  my  sheep  at  $18  per  ton,  my  corn  at 
$1  75  per  bushel,  and  the  roots,  &c.,  at  15  cents  per  bushel. 

This  was  before  our  products  had  reached  famine  prices,  and  amounted  to 
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nearly  twice  what  the  crop  would  have  sold  for,  and  on  the  corn  and  hay  to 
three  or  four  times  what  they  coat  me  to  raise  them. 

The  Texperimenta  of  feeding  sheep  tried  by  the  Parlington  Farmers'  Club,  and 
recorded  in  the  Royal  Society's  journal,  are  very  interesting  and  useful,  although 
their  purpose  was  to  try  a  comparison  between  different  breeds  of  sheep,  to 
ascertiiin  the  best  class  for  their  locality,  rather  than  trying  different  kinds  of 
food. 

They  fed  seven  different  lots  of  sheep,  each  containing  six,  from  November 
11  to  February  14 ;  these  were  the  cross  from  the  Teeswater,  North  sheep,  Lin- 
colns,  Southdowns,  Shropshiredowns,  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds.  The  sheep 
received  each,  daily,  ten  quarts  of  Swedes  and  a  half  pound  of  oil-meal.  They 
were  fed  fourteen  weeks,  or  ninety-eight  days,  and  gained  on  an  average  thirty- 
two  pounds  each  during  the  time.  These  illustrations  abundantly  show  the 
economy  and  profit  of  proper  winter  feeding  with  turnips,  meal,  and  hay, 
without  reckoning  the  manure  made,  which,  with  eastern  farmers,  is  one  of  the 
chief  inducements  to  fatten  cattle. 

This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  what  we  have 
written  may  not  be  entirely  without  profit  to  the  farmer. 

A  brief  summary  of  what  we  have  intended  to  demonstrate  in  the  foregoing 
pages  would  be,  first,  the  fact  that  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  that  part 
east  of  the  AUeghanies,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  butcher  meat,  especially  of 
beef  and  mutton,  which  is  each  year  becoming  more  extended,  as  the  population 
increases  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the  production  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Second,  that  this  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  one  of  two  ways,  or  both,  by 
importing  from  iho  far  west,  or  from  Canada,  fat  animals  ready  to  be  killed,  or 
half  fat,  to  be  finished  for  market  by  our  own  farmers,  or  we  must  increase  our 
amount  of  food  by  a  more  careful  and  thorough  feeding  of  the  stock  we  have, 
making  more  on  every  creature  we  have;  and,  also,  we  must  add  to  the  number 
by  raising  more  calves,  and  this  must  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy,  by  a  judicious  use  of  skimmed  milk,  oil  meal,  oat-meal,  &c. 

In  feeding  cattle  and  sbeep,  instead,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  this  country, 
of  commencing  at  once  with  grain,  a  more  economical  course  is  to  feed  turnips, 
Swedes,  mangolds,  and  other  roots,  till  the  beasts  are  in  a  good  fattening  condi- 
tion, and  then  to  finish  them  off  by  joining  with  the  roots  and  hay,  oil-meal, 
cotton-meal,  Indian  meal,  or  some  other  rich  concentrated  food. 

We  have  in  this  connexion  endeavored  to  show  the  importance  of  the  root 
crops,  the  cheapness  with  which  they  may  be  grown,  and  their  great  utility  and 
value  as  food  for  cattle  and  sheep  ;  and  this  has  been  illustrated  by  examples 
and  instances  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 

The  composition  of  food  is  a  subject  which  naturally  arose — ^both  meat,  as 
food  for  man,  and  hay,  straw,  roots  and  grains,  as  feed  for  cattle  ;  the  analysis 
of  these  articles,  and  the  various  experiments  as  to  their  relative  value,  have 
been  shown  at  some  length,  and  the  conclusions,  as  above  drawn,  have  been 
stated. 

The  subject  is  one  which  has  for  years  engaged  our  attention,  first  called  to  it 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  farmers  of  the  country ;  and  if  this  article,  made  up 
from  the  writings  of  English  and  American  farmers  and  chemists,  with  the  wri- 
ter's own  experience,  shall  have  any  influence  in  calling  the  attention  of  our 
farmers  to  this  most  important  subject,  we  shall  feel  abundantly  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  our  labor. 
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THE  PENNSYLYANIA  BARN. 


BY  HON.  FREDERIC  WATTS,  OP  CARLISLE,  PA. 


It  is  by  no  mean^  a  conceded  principle  that  a  barn  is  a  necessary  or  even  a 
nsefnl  appendage  to  farm  operations,  for  we  find  tbe  people  of  entire  districts 
of  country,  and  they  not  differing  mucb  in  their  climate  or  agricultural  produc- 
tions, whose  views,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  habits,  differ  essentially  on  this 
point.  As  characterizing  States,  indeed,  Pennsylvania  stands  prominent  in  the 
importance  which  her  peojple  have  attached  to  a  barn,  as  an  essential  element 
in  the  constitution  of  a  farm.     Their  estimate  of  its  value,  in  the  profitable 

Srosecution  of  their  business,  has  given  to  it  a  form,  shape  and  structure  which 
istinguishes  it  ^m  a  mere  shelter  for  animals  or  cover  for  hay  and  grain, 
whether  they  be  stables,  corn-houses,  ricks,  or  other  such  devices.  The  Penn- 
sylvania barn  combines  all  these  and  other  profitable  conveniences  within  itself; 
and  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  at  less  expense. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  section  of  country  in  the  United  States  where  agriculture 
is  pursued  with  such  profitable  results  as  in  the  southeastern  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, including  Cumberland,  York,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Lancaster,  Chester, 
Delaware,  Montgomery,  Bucks,  and  Berks,  where  farms  rarely  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  upon  each  of  which  the  bank-barn  is  deemed  as 
absolute  a  necessity  as  the  plough  itself.  Apart  from  any  theoretical  view  of 
the  subject,  much  weight  will  attach  to  the  judgment  which  this  experience  has 
pronounced,  when  it  is  perceived  that  the  result  of  that  experience  has  been  an 
amount  of  solid  wealth  that  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  must  be  conceded, 
however,  that  long  habit  had  made  such  an  impression  of  the  completeness  of 
the  Pennsylvania  bam  as  to  have  forbidden  any  improvement  upon  it?  struc- 
ture for  a  long  time.  But  the  progress  of  the  age  has  made  its  innovation  here 
too,  with  results  highly  practical  and  useful.  It  is  our  purpose  to  delineate  an 
improved  bank-bam,  keeping  in  view  a  moderate  cost  of  construction,  con- 
venient stabling  for  cattle,  the  most  capacious  storage  for  hay,  grain,  and  straw, 
com  in  the  ear,  and  wagon  shed,  cistern,  root  cellar,  all  combined  under  the 
same  roof,  and  especially  economy  of  labor  in  the  use  of  these  departments. 
The  business  of  a  farmer  consists  of  bodily  labor,  and  in  every  improvement  for 
his  use,  the  study  should  be  to  economize  the  work  of  the  hands,  substituting 
that  of  the  horse,  mule  or  ox. 

There  is  a  principle  which  should  enter  into  the  constraction  of  every  barn, 
that  its  size  should  be  in  its  height,  whilst  its  height  should  not  necessarily 
increase  the  amount  of  labor  requisite  for  its  use ;  for  it  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived how  much  the  weight  of  the  grain  itself  must  contribute  to  the  capacity 
of  the  mow  which  holds  it.  A  few  feet  of  additional  frame  in  height  adds  but 
little  to  the  original  cost;  whilst  to  extend  the  frame  horizontmly  costs  the 
same,  and  requires  additional  roofing,  and  the  advantage  of  weight  is  compara- 
tively lost.  This  height  of  bam,  and  economy  of  labor  in  using  it,  is  attained 
by  constructing  the  inner  frame  with  two  sets  of  floors,  one  above  the  other, 
using  the  upper  one  to  drive  into,  thus  reaching  with  the  loaded  wagon  the 
height  of  the  middle  of  the  mow,  instead  of  the  bottom  of  it,  and  thus,  too, 
superseding  the  necessity  of  pitching  grain  to  any  great  height.  And  here  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  frame  across  the  bam,  which  is  between  the  floor  and 
the  mow,  must  be  so  consftmcted  afl  that  there  shall  be  no  cross  timber  in  the 
19 
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way  ot  toe  tree  nse  of  the  horse-power  fork.  In  bams  heretofore  built,  this 
principle  has  not  been  observed,  whereby  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  hay 
over  tnese  cross-timbers  to  a  height  which  requires  much  more  time  and  unne- 
cessary labor  than  is  otherwise  required.     The  hay-fork  should  be  used  with  a 


© 


double  pulley,  and  the  horse,  walking  on  the  opposite  floor,  can  raise,  without 
any  extraordinary  exertion,  as  much  hay  as  the  fork  can  take ;  in  fact,  with  a 
mow  thus  constructed,  a  horse  will,  when  the  wagon  is  full,  throw  off  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  load  at  the  first  draught ;  the  bottom  of  the  mow  being  about 
nine  feet  below,  the  hay  passes  off  without  the  immediate  necessity  of  a  man  in 
the  mow  to  dispose  of  it.  And  it  will  be  found  that  the  capacity  of  the  two 
mows  filled  up  to  a  point  about  three  feet  above  the  siding  of  the  floor,  when 
pressed  down  by  the  graiu  afterwards  put  upon  it,  is  equal  to  about  sixty 
tons.  And  in  putting  away  grain,  which  must  necessarily  be  done  with  a  hand- 
fork,  this  mode  of  coostmction  of  the  frame  will  be  found  equally  convenient. 
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inasmuch  as  there  is  no  timber  in  the  way  of  free  access  to  the  mow.  The 
bam  shoald  be  built  in  a  bank  having  an  elevation  of  about  nine  feet ;  and  by 
giving  to  the  wagon- way  an  elevation  of  about  eight  feet  more,  the  upper, floor 
is  reached  without  any  severe  draught  upon  the  team.  In  this  wagon- way,  and 
ten  feet'  from  the  bam,  is  erected  a  cistem  or  reservoir  for  water,  capable  of 
containing  about  three  hundred  hogsheads,  three-fouirths  of  which  will  be  above 
ground,  and  the  bottom  of  which  will  be  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  bottom 


o 
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of  the  stables,  the  water  from  which,  with  the  use  of  an  ordinary  hydrant,  may 
be  drawn  in  the  bam-yard  or  any  of  the  stables.  This  being  built  of  stone, 
should  be  made  very  strong,  well  cemented  within,  and  tightly  weatherboarded 
upon  four-inch  studding  on  the  outside,  allowinp:  a  column  of  air  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  water  from  the  frost  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer.  Thi^ 
reseTYoir,  extending  entirely  across  the  road-way,  may  be  arched  with  stone  or 
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brick,  or  ooFei^  with  timber,  extending  from  the  bam  ont  bo  for  as  to  cover 
the  cistern,  and  the  floors  of  the  bam  extend  ont  as  far  as  the  ends  of  the 
cribs,  and  here  the  barn  doors  are  pkced;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  cribs  the  horse-power  is  permanently  fixed,  allowing  room  on  either 
side  for  the  passage  of  the  wagon  into  the  floors;  it  being  only  necessary  to  re- 
move the  arms  when  the  power  is  not  in  nse.  By  this  means  the  operation  of 
threshing  is  all  under  the  cover  of  a  roof.    There  should  be,  too.  an  additional 
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No.  4. 
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apartment  alongside  of  the  cistem  in  the  wagon-way  for  roots,  for  which  tli^re 
is  abundance  of  room.  The  space  of  ten  feet  between  the  cistern  and  the  bom 
Airnishes  the  necessary  wagon-shed  and  gives  access  to  the  lower  floor,  from 
which  all  grain  is  loaded.  One  of  the  lower  floors  is  occupied  with  gamers, 
and  inasmuch  as  there  is  more  room  than  is  required  for  this  purpose,  one  end 
should  be  occupied  as  a  workshop,  where  all  tools  are  kept  and  used.     In  one 

Note.— The  size  of  the  page  renders  it  necessary  to  cut  off,  in  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  that  portion 
of  the  engraving  representing  Uie  root  cellar  and  dBtem.    It  is.  however,  shown  in  Koe.  7  and  8. 
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of  the  npper  floors,  where  the  threshing  is  done,  and  immediatelj  nndcdr  the 
shaker  of  the  threshing  machine,  there  is  an  opening  of  six  feet  by  three,  having 
an  iron  grating,  with  meshes  two  and  a  half  inches  square,  sunk  into  the  sleepers 
so  deeply  as  to  allow  their  being  covered  hy  plank,  fitted  in  when  not  in  lue. 
Through  this  the  grain  and  cha£  pass  to  the  lower  floor  without  intermixture 
of  straw,  and  thus  saving  all  the  time  usually  occupied  in  covering  up  and  dis- 
posing of  the  grain  upon  the  same  floor  where  the  threshing  is  done.     And  it 

Ho.  6. 
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will  be  found,  from  experience,  that  this  saving  will  enable  the  fanner  to  get 
out,  with  the  same  power  and  hands,  just  double  the  quantity,  in  any  given  time, 
that  he  can  do  in  a  bam  differently  constructed.  Another  advantage  is,  that 
any  quantity  of  grain  may  be  threshed  without  stopping  to  clean  up,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  process  requiring  fewer  hands.    The  band  wheel  or  the  horse- 
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power  should  be  under  one  of  the  cribs,  which  is  effected  by  raising  the  floor 
about  eighteen  inches,  allowing  one-half  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  to  be  sunk 
below.  The  cribs  should  have  no  doors,  but  openings  should  be  made  by 
movable  slats,  so  dovetailed  as  to  keep  their  place,  and  the  com  is  taken  from 
the  cnbs  by  boxes  at  the  bottom,  the  sides  of  which  are  so  constructed  as  that 
they  may  be  removed  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  any  quantity. 
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There  is  much  improvement  to  be  made  in  the  construction  of  the  stall,  floor, 
rack,  and  trou£;h  of  the  stable.  The  stalls  should  be  partitioned  by  oak  slats, 
two  inches  wide  and  two  inches  apart,  on  each  side  of  studding  four  inches 
square,  whereby  the  free  passage  of  the  air  through  the  entire  stable  is  secured, 
for  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  perfect  ventilation  where  there  is  such 
constant  necessity  for  it.  The  floors  should  be  paved  with  blocks  exposing  the 
end  of  the  timber.  .  In  the  erection  of  a  barn,  the  ends  and  waste-pieces  of 
square  timber,  cut  into  six-inch  lengths,  may  be  thus  used.  They  should  be 
paved  together  upon  a  bed  of  lime  about  four  inches  deep,  to  prevent  the  decay 
of  the  timber.  Fill  up  with  wood  any  interstices  there  may  be  between  the 
blocks ;  pour  gas  pitch  upon  it,  cover  it  with  sharp  sand,  \hen  the  whole  with 
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straw,  and  put  the  horses  upon  it,  when  it  will  become  a  solid  mass  impervioos 
to  water.  A  floor  thus  constructed  we  have  had  in  use  for  ten  years,  and  it  is 
now  apparently  as  good  as  when  made.  The  frame  of  the  racks  should  be 
fourteen  inches  in  the  clear,  and  the  rungs  of  three-eighths  iron,  with  a  head  at 
one  end  and  a  nut  screwed  on  the  other ;  it  should  be  placed  perpendicularly 
behind  the  trough,  and  over  a  board  sloping  to  the  trough,  whereby  the  hay 
seed  is  carried  into  it.    The  slope,  which  gives  capacity. to  th&rack»  is  into  the 


fsasSHMff 


gang-wny,  whereby  access  to  it  is  rendered  the  more  easy,  which,  in  feeding 
loni;^:  fodder  to  cattle,  is  a  matter  of  much  moment.  The  space  under  the  trough 
is  boxed,  sloping  also  into  the  gangway  with  a  lid,  and  which  has  a  capacity 
for  grain  equal  to  all  the  demands  of  the  stock. '  The  gang-ways  themselves 
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may  be  either  planked  or  filled  with  gravel  properly  shaped,  and  saturated  with 
gas  pitch,  which  becomes  perfectly  hard  and  impenetrable  by  rats.  The  space 
under  the  stable  floors  is  usually  the  hiding  place  of  rats ;  the  proposed  method 
of  making  the  floors  prevents  this. 

One  of  the  essential  elements  in  the  value  of  a  bam  is,  that  it  affords  the 
means  of  making  and  preserving  manure.  Barn-yard  manure,  in  the  process  of 
farming,  has  no  substitute  of  equal  value ;  and  without  the  bam  you  cannot 


have  the  manure,  and  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  bam  is  its  quantity 
and  quality.  If  straw,  hay,  and  fodder  are  thrown  directly  from  the  barn  floor 
to  the  yard,  they,  in  a  great  measure,  remain  straw,  hay,  and  fodder.  The 
tramoing  of  cattle  upon  it  gives  it  the  appearance  of  manure,  but  the  appearance 
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is,  In  a  measure,  deceptive ;  it  wants  the  process  of  having  passed  throagh  the 
stables.  A  farm  must,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  become  exhausted  and  fruitless 
unless  replenished  bj  manure,  and  this  cannot  otherwise  be  so  cheaply  attained 
as  through  the  medium  of  the  barn.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
already  mentioned,  there  has  been  a  longer  practical  application  of  mind  to  the 
subject  of  agriculture  than  is  often  to  be  found,  and  perhaps  with  more  profit- 
able results ;  and  here  a  barn  U  the  first  building  in  the  construction  of  a  farm. 

That  what  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the  improvements  in  barn-building 
may  be  the  better  understood,  we  annex  drawings  (Nos.  7  and  8)  of  some  of 
the  parts.  The  drawings  represent  the  sleepers  of  the  upper  floors  as  being 
across  the  floors.  They  may  be  so,  but  it  is  oetter  that  they  should  be  longi- 
tudinal with  the  floors,  extending  over  the  overshot. 

The  drawings  are  intended  to  exhibit  a  bam  78  by  54  feet,  the  main  frame 
being  40  feet,  and  each  overshot  7  feet,  the  back  one  resting  on  the  foundation 
wall  The  walls  are  78  by  47  from  out  to  out,  the  front  overshot  extending 
7  feet  over  the  front  wall.  The  roof  all  around  should  extend  two  and  a  half 
feet  over  the  weather-boarding  or  walls. 

A  very  fatal  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in  the  erection  of  ventilators  in  the 
shape  or  cupolas  upon  the  comb  of  the  roof.  All  hay  and  grain  undergo  a  state 
of  fermentation  a  few  weeks  after  they  are  put  away.  The  emission  from  it  is 
a  dense,  damp  fog,  which  passes  through  the  cupola  and  constitutes  the  very 
best  conductor  of  lightning  that  could  be  devised ;  and  as  this  process  happens 
at  a  season  when  thunder-storms  prevail,  it  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion by  lightning  of  many  barns.  The  object  is  better  attaine^by  cribbing  the 
gable  ends  of  the  bam  for  ten  feet  below  the  top  of  the  roo^  by  placing  the 
weather-boarding  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  and  feather-edging  the  boards 
so  as  to  preserve  its  solidity  of  appearance  from  the  outside.  The  substance 
ventilated  from  the  bam  is  thus  so  diffused  and  broken  up  as  to  avoid  any 
danger  from  the  power  of  conduction  by  its  ascending  column. 

Whilst  the  water  from  the  cistern  may  be  easily  conducted  to  any  part  of 
the  stabling,  experience  does  not  sanction  its  introduction  there  at  sdl.  The 
drippings  and  accidents  occasion  a  dampness  and  wet  which  are  objectionable, 
whilst  die  pipe  passing  under  the  stable  and  depositing  the  water  in  a  covered 
trough  ill  the  barn-yard  immediately  in  front  of  the  stables  is  sufficiently  con- 
venient for  all  practical  purposes.  The  size  of  the  cistern,  with  the  constant 
use  of  water  by  the  stock  of  the  farm,  are  nearly  equal  to  all  the  water  which 
will  fall  upon  the  roof  during  the  year,  so  that  there  will  be  little  to  run  off  from 
the  escape-pipe  at  the  top,  thus  avoiding  the  deleterious  effects  which  always 
result  from  the  copious  flow  of  water  into  the  manure  yard. 

We  may  add,  in  this  connexion,  that  racks  swung  upon  a  gallows  in  the 
barn-yard  is  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  way  of  feeding  cattle.  They 
possess  two  marked  advantages:  first,  suspended  by  chains,  they  may  be 
readily  raised  or  lowered,  as  the  manure  pile  increases  or  is  entirely  removed ; 
and,  again,  they  yield  to  the  frequent  necessity  of  the  escape  of  one  animal 
from  the  attack  of  another.  A  convenient  shape  of  such  a  rack  is  ten  feet  long, 
fifteen  Inches  wide  in  the  bottom,  and  three  feet  at  the  top  in  the  clear,  with 
rungs  four  feet  long  of  three-eighths  iron,  with  a  head  below  and  a  nut  above, 
suspended  by  a  loop  of  the  middle  end  rung,  which  is  made  of  a  little  stronger 
iron,  and  put  in  by  a  nut  below. 
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GREEN  MANURING  AND  MANURES. 


BT  JOHN  F.  WOLFINOSR,  OF  MILTON,  PA. 


By  green  manoring  we  mean  the  sowing,  growing,  and  ploughing  down  of 
some  vegetable  crop  while  it  is  yet  green,  or  living  and  growing,  to  benefit  or 
improve  the  soil  and  its  futore  farm  crops.  The  greed  mannrial  plants  and 
grasses  used  for  this  purpose  may,  if  necessary,  be  grown  upon  one  field,  and 
cut  o£r,  removed  to,  strewn  over,  and  ploughed  down  into  another  field.  But  it 
is  always  the  cheapest  and  best  plan  to  sow  and  grow  the  crop,  wherever  it  can 
be  done,  upon  the  field  where  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  manure.  In  discoursing  upon 
this  highly  important  subject  I  will  arrange  what  I  have  to  say  under  appro- 
priate and  distinct  heads. 

1.  Ancient  Grbbn  Manuring. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  green  manuring  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun, 
but  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  sow,  grow,  and 
plough  down  various  plants  and  grasses  as  CTeen  manurial  crops,  as  we  learn 
fiom  the  works  of  Rome's  most  distinguished  agricultural  writers,  to  wit :  from 
Gato,  Varro,  Celsus,  and  Pliny,  who  fionrished  before  our  Saviour's  time,  and 
from  Columella  and  Virgil,  who  lived  afterwards. 

The  ancient  Grecians  understood  the  value  of  g^reen  manures,  for  Xenophon, 
their  countryman,  a  man  celebrated  as  a  historian,  a  general,  and  a  philosopher, 
recommended  and  taught  them  the  use  of  such  manures. 

It  is  very  likely  the  ploughing  down  of  green  crops  as  a  manure  was  prac- 
ticed by  other  nations  also  at  a  still  earlier  day  in  the  history  of  our  world.  And 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  idea  of  using  such  crops  for  manurial  purposes  was 
first  derived  from  the  visible  good  effect  in  ploughing  down  dense  masses  of 
weeds.  But,  be  these  things  as  they  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  the  art  of  improving  soils  and  crops  by  the  use  of  green  vegetable  manures 
was  known  and  practiced  in  ancient  times. 

2.  MooBRN  Grbbn  Manuring. 

The  inhabitants  of  Flanders,  (now  Belgium,)  in  Europe,  were  the  first  amonff 
modem  nations  to  sow  and  grow  suitable  plant  and  grass  crops  to  be  ploughed 
down  into  their  soils  for  manurial  purposes,  to  wit,  such  as  red  clover,  spuny, 
sanfoin,  &c.  They  were  driven  to  the  use  of  this  kind  of  manure  through  "  ne- 
cessity, the  mother  of  invention;"  for  their  soil  generally  consisted  of  white, 
loose,  and  porous  sand,  ill  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  Their  soil  was  nat- 
urally very  much  like  the  sandy  district  upon  our  sea-coast  in  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland,  and  the  sandy  plains  sometimes  occurring  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut river. 

But  the  Flemish  gradually  converted  this  barren  land  into  a  most  fertile  loam; 
they  at  first  cultivated  these  districts  to  a  depth  of  only  three  or  four  inches,  but 
by  degrees  ploughed  deeper  as  then*  soil  became  enriched  by  the  application  of 
manures,  until  they  at  last  secured  for  themselves  a  very  deep  and  loamy  soil 
upon  these  ancient  sandy  barrens.  In  1819  their  average  farm  crops  per  acre 
were  said  to  be,  of  wheat,  32  bushela;  rye,  32 J  bushels;  oats,  52  bushels;  po* 
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tatoes,  350  bushels,  &c.  From  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  down  to  our 
own  day,  the  Flemish  have  continued  models  of  neat,  economical,  and  profitable 
fanning.  They  have  also  the  honor  of  being  the  first  nation  that  adopted  a 
regular  rotation  of  farm  crops,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  alternate  system 
of  husbandry.  It  was  a  leading  principle  with  them  to  make  their  farms 
closely  resemble  gardens.  And  to  do  this  they  had  small  farms,  and  aimed  at 
three  grand  points,  to  wit :  1.  The  accumulation  and  careful  use  of  the  manure 
2.  The  destruction  of  weeds;  and  3d,  the  frequent  and  deep  stirring  or  pulveri- 
zation of  the  soil.  No  crop  was  of  more  importance  to  them  than  red  clover; 
for,  as  many  of  them  had  no  natural  meadows  or  grass  lands,  red  clover  was  not 
only  relied  on  to  supply  them  with  sufficient  fodder  for  their  cattle,  but  also  to 
make  much  manure  for  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  their  soils.  RadcMe,  in 
writing  about  them,  says :  **  Without  clover  no  man  in  Flanders  would  pretend 
to  caU  himself  a  Jarmer** — a  maxim  worthy  of  adoption  by  our  American 
farmers.  Their  clover  was  generally  given  to  their  cattle  in  a  green  condition; 
but  whenever  they  had  more  clover  than  could  be  used  in  this  way,  it  was  cut 
ofiP  with  a  reaping  hook  and  converted  into  hay. 

This  cut  clover  was  tied  up  into  bundles  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  weight 
and  set  up  against  each  other  like  grain-sheaves,  to  dry  properlv.  The  mowing 
and  turning  of  it,  as  we  make  clover-hay,  caused  them  a  loss  of  too  many  of  its 
leaves  and  fruit-buds.  Upon  all  soils  that  would  produce  clover  the  cultiva- 
tion of  red  clover  formed  a  part  of  the  course  in  every  rotation  of  crops,  as  this 
clover  was  sown  with  every  sort  of  grain — with  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
flax.  They  did  not  grow  spurry  much  except  on  verv  dry  and  sandy  grounds, 
where  the  red  clover  failed  to  grow  well.  Here  they  had  recourse  to  spurry  to 
obtain  the  necessarv  fodder  for  their  cattle  during  the  winter.  Spurry  answers 
very  well  upon  sucn  soils,  as  it  springs  up  readily  and  ripens  its  crop  in  about 
six  weeks. 

The  alternation  of  crops — that  is,  the  growing  of  a  regular  series  of  different 
farm  crops  upon  each  and  every  field  in  successive  order— is  an  essential  requi- 
site to  good  mrming.  It  was  this,  in  connexion  with  their  green  manuring,  that 
then  gave  the  Flemish  husbandry  such  great  and  acknowledged  pre-eminence 
over  that  of  every  other  country.  Long  before  their  system  of  husbandry  was 
introduced  into  England,  Flemish  farmers  insisted  upon  it,  and  their  success  in 
farming  justified  them  in  the  opinion,  that  land  does  not  need  rest,  or  fallowings 
where  this  system  is  practiced.  Badcliffe,  if  I  remember  rightly,  says  he  saw 
the  operation  of  harvesting  grain,  and  the  ploughing  of  the  ground,  and  sowing 
of  turnip-seed,  all  going  on  at  once  on  one  and  the  same  field  in  Flanders ;  the 
ground  was  ploughed  up  and  resown  with  another  and  a  different  crop  as  soon 
as  the  grain  or  other  ripened  crop  was  cut  off  and  removed.  It  is  by  the  same 
or  similar  alternations  of  crops  that  the  farmers  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
of  other  sandy  regions  of  England,  once  very  poor  and  unproductive,  have 
converted  them  into  the  most  fruitful,  wealthy,  and  populous  districts  of 
England.  This  same  system  has  wrought  similar  changes  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  Scotland  and  Grermany,  and  it  wiU,  if  properly  and  perseveringly 
pursued,  produce  equally  beneficial  effects  in  our  own  country.  There  is 
nothing  in  farming  that  requires  a  nicer  judgment,  and  nothing  on  which  the 
fisurmer's  profits  more  depend,  than  upon  the  order  in  which  the  various  farm 
crops  cultivated  are  made  to  succeed  each  other  upon  our  fields.  It  may  also 
be  proper  to  say  here,  that  the  Flemish  kept  large  quantities  of  cattle ;  one 
beast  for  every  three  acres  of  land  was  a  common  proportion ;  and  in  very 
small  occupations,  when  much  of  the  &rm  work  was  done  with  the  spade,  the 
proportion  of  cattle  was  still  greater.  Their  cattle  were  fed  on  turnips,  potatoes, 
carrots,  &c.,  which  were  chopped  together  in  a  tub  with  their  leaves,  and 
mixpd  up  in  boiling  water  with  rye  or  buckwheat  meal,  about  two  pailfbla  of 
which  were  given  to  each  cow  per  day.     t 
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The  green  manuring  and  alternate  husbandry,  so  saccessfiil  in  Flandora, 
gradually  extended  thcpiselves,  with  suitable  and  necessary  variations,  into 
Germany,  Holland,  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 

3.  Obbbn  Manurial  Plants  and  Grasses. 

The  question  arises,  what  are  the  best  plants  and  grasses  for  green  manurial 
purposes? 

The  following  i^  a  list  of  the  best  and  most  commonly  used  European  green 
manurial  plants  and  grasses,  to  wit : 

1.  Turnips,  fBraasica  rapaj — ^The  turnip  belongs  to  the  cabbage  family  of 
plants,  but  it  differs  from  its  relations  in  this  respect,  that  it  delights  in  a  loose, 
warm,  and  dry  soil,  either  sandy  or  calcareous,  and  in  wood  ashes,  rather  than 
in  animal  dung,  as  a  manure.  It  grows  to  the  greatest  perfection  on  new  grounds 
of  this  character;  the  sooner  its  seeds  can  be  put  into  the  fresh  moist  soil,  after 
the  ground  is  ready  for  seeding,  the  better.  The  late  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  in  writing  on  this  point  says : 

**  Causes  apparontlj  yery  slight  may  often  prodnc«  the  most  marked  result.  The  smaller 
the  seed  the  more  likely  in  general  it  is  to  be  influenced  bj  almost  imperceptible  causes.  In 
•owing  turnips^  Enfflish  farmers  not  onfrequently  remark  that  in  dry,  warm  days  a  vast  dif- 
ference is  made  in  tne  crops  by  planting  the  seed  in  the  fresh  moist  soil^iust  after  the  mark- 
ing-out plough,  and  in  planting  in  the  same  soil  after  it  has  had  two  or  tnrce  hours  to  dry. 

"  The  very  intelligent  farmer  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  England,  informed  the  author,  (Dr. 
£.  Pugh, )  a  few  years  ago,  that  he  had  noticed  a  diminution  equal  to  one-fourth  the  crop 
produced  by  letting  a  row  thus  dry^  before  planting,  while  the  men  were  eating  their  dinners." 

If  this  quick  sowing  of  the  turnip  in  the  freshly  stirred  ground  is  a  matter  of 
such  great  importance  in  the  moist  and  cool  climate  o^  England,  it  is  certainly 
far  more  important  here  in  our  own  hotter  and  drier  climate.  As  a  hint  to  a 
wise  man  is  said  to  bd  sufficient,  I  make  no  further  comment  on  this  point.  As 
soon  as  the  sown  turnip-seed  is  drilled  in,  or  sufficiently  covered  with  earth,  the 
maud  should  be  pressed  down  with  a  heavy  roller;  such  rolling  will  not  only 
bring  the  earth  and  the  seed  into  close  contact,  but  secure  to  the  seed  the  full 
benefit  of  the  soil's  existing  moisture,  and  so  insure  the  speedier  and  more  cer- 
tain germination  and  growth  of  the  seed.  This  is  not  the  whole  benefit  of  such 
rolling,  for  it  serves  also  to  protect  the  germinating  and  rising  crop  from  the 
ravages  of  the  turnip  fly,  as  many  experiments  concur  in  proving  that  this  fly 
does  far  more  harm  where  the  soil  of  the  turnip  crop  is  loose  and  porous  than 
it  does  or  can  do  when  the  soil  is  close  and  compact.  Turnips  are  very  useful 
for  fattening  cattle  of  every  kind;  sheep  fatten  speedily  on  turnip  tops,  their 
leaves  merely,  without  eating  their  bulbs  or  roots.  Turnips  form  a  regular 
farm  crop  in  Belgmm,  Holland,  Germany,  and  England,  for  feeding  off  in  the 
field,  by  sheep  and  horned  cattle,  as  well  as  for  winter  use  for  their  live  stock 
in  the  bam.  Turnips  are  also,  in  these  moist  and  cool  summer  climates,  one 
of  their  best  soil-renovating  crops,  and  have,  for  several  centuries  past,  been 
used  as  such  with  very  great  advantage.  The  large,  rough,  spreading,  and 
gas-collecting  leaves  of  the  turnip  draw  more  nourishment  from  the  air  than 
their  roots  do  from  the  soil;  and  hence  this  crop  not  only  serves  to  keep  farm 
animals  there  in  good  order,  but  the  manure  resulting  from  it  also  keeps  the 
land  itself  in  a  good  and  an  improving  condition,  as  the  turnip  fields  so  eaten 
off  by  sheep  and  cattle  are  left  in  excellent  order  for  producing  a  wheat  crop* 
The  farmers  of  England  find  it  very  advantageous  to  turn  their  sheep  upon 
their  turnip  fields  and  let  them  eat  off  their  tops  or  leaves,  and  also  as  many  of 
the  turnips  themselves  as  they  wish.  This  practice  not  only  saves  them  the 
time  and  labor  of  harvesting  much  of  the  crop,  and  of  hauling  from  the  barn- 
yard the  manure  that  it  would  have  made  in  the  barn,  bui.  at  the  same  time 
scatters  and  deposits  all  of  the  fertilizing  matter  contained  in  such  animal  ex- 
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crements  right  down  upon  the  spot  or  ground  where  it  is  wanted  for  the  renova- 
tion or  improvement  of  the  soil. 

The  four  grand  staple  agricnitnral  products  of  England  consist  of,  1,  wheat ; 
2,  turnips,  mostly  Swedish  turnips  or  ruta-hagas;  3,  barley,  and  4,  grass ;  in- 
cluding clover  and  vetches  or  tares.  These  crops  are,  for  the  most  part,  made 
to  succeed  each  other  upon  their  several  fields  in  this  same  order.  Thus,  they 
grow  wheat  to  furnish  bread  for  themselves  and  the  nation,  and  turnips  to  feed 
the  sheep  that  supply  them  with  clothing  and  mutton,  and  barley  to  be  malted 
ai\d  brewed  into  beer  and  ale,  their  fav^orite  drink  or  beverage,  and  lastly,  grass, 
in  pastures,  meadows  and  fields,  to  feed  and  fatten  their  horses  that  do  their 
wo^,  and  their  cattle  that  supply  them  with  beef  and  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 
(Jats  are  occasJonalW^  grown  instead  of  wheat,  and  beans  instead  of  turnips,  but 
these  variations  ana  their  special  crops  of  hops,  potatoes,  flax,  and  the  like,  do 
but  little  disturb  this  general  rotation  of  crops  throughout  England.  But  as 
turnips,  which  were  long  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  their  whole  system  of 
cropping,  are  failing  to  grow  well  in  many  localities,  many  of  the  high  or  best 
farmers  of  England  are  beginning  to  abandon  the  growth  of  turnips,  and  to 
substitute  in  their  place,  and  with  decided  advantage,  the  mangold  wwzth^  a 
species  of  beet.  The  preceding  English  rotation  of  crops,  or  *^  whole  four  years* 
course  of  husbandry  **  as  Judge  French,  of  New  Hampshire,  calls  it,  in  his  very 
interesting  essay  entitled  "  Obsei-vations  on  English  Husbandry,"  origiuated 
on  the  light  lands  "  of  Norfolk  county,  and  is  known  generally  as  the  Norfolk 
system."  And  the  Judge  observes :  "  So  great  has  been  the  advantage  of  this 
system  that,  on  lands  so  heavy,  (compact,)  as  to  be  greatly  injured  by  the 
treading  of  sheep,  movable  sheds  have  been  adopted  by  some  of  those 
who  practice  '  high  farming.'  These  sheds  are  of  wood,  with  open  raftered 
bottoms,  large  enough  to  contain  twelve  sheep,  and  are  made  with  wheels  to 
push  forward  on  movable  rails  over  the  turnip  field  for  the  double  purpose  of 
manuring  the  land  without  treading  it,  and  of  sneltering  the  animals.  The  crop 
is  thus  consumed,  and  the  cost  of  drawing  it  off  and  bringing  back  the  manure 
is  saved.  The  turnips  are,  of  course,  pulled  out,  cut  and  fed  to  the  sheep  in 
troughs."  I  have  said  that  English  farmers  turn  their  sheep  into  their  turnip 
fields  to  cat  off  the  crop.  But  the  sheep  are  not  put  there  and  allowed  to  run 
all  over  the  field  just  where  they  please  and  as  they  please — ^far  from  it. 
Their  sheep  are  enclosed  and  confined  within  or  inside  of  movable  wooden 
fences,  called  hurdles,  so  as  to  keep  the  sheep  from  rambling  about,  and  make  I 

them  stay  long  enough  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  field  to  manure  it  properly  | 

for  the  succeeding  farm  crop,  to  wit,  barley.    When  the  sheep  have,  in  this  way,  | 

manured  one  part  of  the  field  sufficiently,  they  are  removed  to  another  part  of 
its  turnip  crop  until  the  whole  field  has  undergone  this  process  of  sheep-feeding 
and  soil  renovation, 

Joseph  Harris,  of  New  York,  in  his  valuable  essay  ''  On  stall-feeding  cattle 
and  sheep,"  says : 

**  In  fattening  cattle  and  sheep  it  is  a  question  of  the  first  importance  what  food  is  pro* 
duced  at  the  least  expense  to  the  fertilizing  elements  in  the  soil.  One  great  object  in  feeding 
animals  is  to  enrich  tne  land,  and  it  is  important  to  know  what  food  can  be  produced  that 
will  imure  the  land  the  least  and  enrich  the  manure  heap  the  most.  When  the  crop  is  favor- 
able, there  is  no  crop  so  valuable  in  this  two-fold  view  as  the  turnip.  It  is  cultivated  in 
rows,  which  admit  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe,  and  the  plants  are  thinned  out  by  the  hand-hoe, 
about  a  foot  apart ;  the  land,  therefore,  is  made  very  clean.  It  is  essential,  indeed,  to  the  % 
success  of  the  crop  that  the  laud  should  be  made  very  mellow  and  kept  scrupolously  free 
from  weeds  during  its  growth.  It  takes  the  place,  inde^,  of  the  old-fashioned  summer  fal- 
low, and  for  this  reason  is  called  a  fallow  crop.  Then  a  large  amount  of  food  is  produced 
on  an  acre  at  comparatively  little  cost  to  the  soil,  and  the  cousumption  of  their  iood  pix)- 
duces  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  manure.*' 

Now,  this  may,  indeed,  be  true  when  the  crop  is  favorable;  but  then  it  is  so 
often  unfavorable,  or,  in  other  words,  a  failure  with  us  here  in  America,  that 
E.  L.  Allen  says : 
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"The  value  of  iumipe  to  this  country  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  of  many  parts  of 
Europe.  In  Great  Britain  alone  this  value  probably  exceeds  one  hundred  million  of  dollars 
annually.  But  its  culture  here  is  much  less  desirable,  as  our  drier  climate  and  early  and 
severe  winters  are  not  as  well  adapted  to  its  production  and  economical  preservation  and 
feeding*  as  those  of  England,  and  its  numerous  enemies  render  it  an  uncertain  crop.  These 
objections  are  increased  by  the  important  fact  that  it  enters  into  competition  with  Indian 
com,  which  generally  gives  a  certain  and  highly  remunerative  return.  It  may  sometimes, 
however,  take  the  place  of  com  with  advantage,  and  the  turnip  or  some  other  of  the  root 
crops  should  always  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  as  a  change,  in  part,  for  the  winter  food  of 
catde  and  sheep. '  * 

Our  climate  seems  to  be  too  hot  and  dry  for  the  snccessfal  cultivation  of  tor- 
nigs  on  a  large  scale.  Experience  has  shown  that  tnmip  seed  sown  in  between 
the  hills  of  our  growing  com  plants,  at  the  last  working  or  hoeing  of  the  com, 
is  an  admirable  way  of  securing  a  turnip  crop.  For  the  growing  corn  not  only 
screens  the  young  and  tender  tumip  crop  from  the  heat  of^he  sun  and  from 
the  withering  effects  of  drought,  but  also  protects  it  in  a  good  measure  from  the 
ravages  of  bugs  and  flies.  When  the  com  is  removed  from  the  eround  the 
turnips  will  be  able  to  bear  and  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  diminishing 
heat,  and  continue  growing  nicely  until  their  growth  is  checked  by  our  severe 
autumnal  frosts.  But  whether  the  tumip  can  ever  be  successfully  grown  here 
in  our  country  as  a  regular  rotation  farm  crop  remains  to  be  seen,  and  if  it  can, 
it  must  have  its  place  in  a  rotation  that  does  not  displace  our  Indian  com.  For, 
as  Judge  French  very  beautifully  as  well  as  trathfully  remarks  in  his  essay 
aforesaid — 

'*No  system  of  husbandry  which  should  exclude  Indian  com  from  its  place  in  the  rotation 
of  crops  can  be  adopted  in  this  country.  It  is  the  golden  harvest  of  our  land,  the  surest 
gift  of  the  great  Giver  to  our  western  world.  For  man  and  for  every  animal  upon  the  farm 
it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  cereal  plants.  As  a  foddef  plant,  green  or  dry,  it  may 
take  the  place  of  almost  any  other.'* 

2.  Spurry,  {Spurgula  arvensU,) — Spurry  is  an  annual  plant  extensively 
eultivated  in  Germany  and  in  France  as  a  winter  pasture  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs,  and  milch  cows  and  sheep  fed  on  it  yield,  according  to  Von  Thaer,  of  Ger- 
many, superior  milk,  butter,  und  mutton.  For  winter  pasturage  it  is  usually 
sown  broadcast  on  the  harrowed  stubble  of  grain  crops  just  removed  from  the 
ground ;  but  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  sown  in  the  spring  for  spring  and  summer 
pasture.  It  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  sandy  soils,  so  much  so  that  it  has 
been  called  "the  clover  of  sandy  lands."  It  will  grow  well  upon  sandy  soils 
that  are  too  poor,  dry,  and  thin  to  bear  clover,  and  will  also,  if  sown  in  March, 
and  then  again  in  May,  and  afterwards  in  July,  produce  three  crops  upon  the 
same  field  in  on6  season.  These  three  crops  will,  if  successively  ploughed  down 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  renovate  or  strengthen  a  poor  or  barren 
soil  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  now  bring  clover  or  a  crop  of  winter  grain. 
Hence,  spurry  is  largely  grown  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Denmark  as  a  ferti- 
lizer, and  also  as  a  valuable  forage  for  cattle  both  in  its  green  and  in  its 
dried  state.  Van  Voght,  of  Germany,  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  it,  for,  in 
speaking  of  spurry,  he  says : 

"It  is  better  than  red  or  white  clover ;  the  cows  g^ve  more  and  better  milk  when  fed  on  it, 
and  it  improves  the  land  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  If  the  land  is  to  lie  several  years  in 
pasture,  white  clover  must  be  sown  with  it ;  when  sown  in  the  middle  of  April,  it  is  ripe  for 
pasture  by  the  end  of  May.  If  eaten  off  in  June  the  land  is  turned  flat,  and<  another  crop  is 
sown,  which  affords  pasture  in  August  and  September.  This  operation  is  equivalent  to  a 
dressing  of  ten  loads  of  manure  per  acre.  The  blessing  of  spurry,  the  cloyer  of  sandy  lands, 
is  incredible  when  rightly  employed." 

Spurry  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  grows  spontaneously  in  our  middle  States,  as  it 
is  a  native  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  Europe.  There  seem,  however,  to  be 
several  varieties  of  spurry— that  just  described,  and  the  Spergula  maxima,  the 
large  or  gigantic  spurry,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  on  account  of  its  size, 
besides  other  varieties.  The  gigantic  spurry  is  a  native  of  Oourland  and  Livonia, 
in  Europe,  and  is  likewise  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  as  rapidly  as  the 
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common  spuny  aforeflaid,  and  when  about  a  foot  high  it  throws  out  five  or  six, 
and  at  times  as  high  as  ten  side-shoots  or  branches,  and  easily  yields  two  crops 
per  year,  crops  much  heavier  than  those  of  the  common  spurry.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  equally  as  good  as  that  for  pasture  and  hay  and  as  a  soil-renovating 
manure.  It  forms  a  very  early  as  well  as  a  very  late  pasturage,  and  succeeds 
best  upon  sandy  soils,  but  will  grow  vigorously  upon  other  soils,  and  also  on 
good  soils,  provided  they  are  not  too  rich.  It  may  be  sown  in  the  spi^ng, 
summer,  or  autumn,  but  its  seeds  ought  to,  be  occasionally  renewed,  as  the  crop 
has  otherwise  a  tendency  to  deteriorate. 

3.  Sanfoin,  (Heydysarum  onobrychU,) — Sanfoin  is  a  native  of  and  gr9ws 
well  on  the  chalk  soils  of  Europe,  as  hish  aa  the  fifly-first  degree  of  north  latitnde. 
It  delights  in  high,  dry,  naked,  white,  deep,  and  stroug  chalk  soils,  and  binds  their 
loose  particles  together  better  than  any  other  plant,  as  its  roots  penetrate  to  a 
great  depth,  and  as  well  as  otherwise  improve  their  condition.  It  belongs  to 
the  Leguminasa  family  of  plants,  and  experience  shows  that  it  will  grow  well 
on  limestone  soils,  and  on  non-limestone  soils  if  heavily  limed.  On  favorable 
soils  it  yields  large  crops  of  fodder,  which  though  less  abundant  per  acre  than 
those  of  laceme,  are  superior  both  in  their  green  and  dried  state  to  lucerne 
fodder.  Grimaldi,  of  Italy,  assures  us  that  in  Oalabria  it  forms  an  excellent 
crop  to  fertilize  and  alternate  with  wheat,  and  that,  after  the  wheat  is  cut  and 
removed,  the  sanfoin  will,  from  self-seeding,  immediately  cover  the  ground  again 
with  a  thick  turf,  and  continue  doing  this  upon  the  same  ground  for  forty  years 
or  more,  and  so  manure  and  secure  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  every  second  year  in 
all  that  time.  Arthur  Young,  of  England,  also  describes  sanfoin  aa  being  ''  one 
of  the  most  valuable  plants  ever  introduced  into  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain," 
where  it  is  usually  mixed  and  sown  with  other  seeds.  Jethro  TuU,  a  very 
distinguished  English  agriculturist  and  agricultural  writer,  in  speaking  of 
sanfoin  says,  "Any  dry  ground  may  be  made  to  produce  this  noble  plant,  be 
it  ever  so  poor ;  but  the  richest  soil  will  yield  the  most  of  it  and  the  best." 
TuU  grew  his  sanfoin  in  drills,  and  was  careful  not  to  cover  his  seed  over  half 
an  inch  in  depth,  or  sow  it  thickly,  particularly  on  poor  land.  Sanfoin  is  gen- 
erally sown  in  the  spring,  but  sometimes  early  in  autumn.  Its  seed  is  worth 
more  per  bnshel  than  oats,  and  is  hardly  inferior  to  peas  as  a  food  for  domestic 
animals.  Our  national  Agricultural  Department,  about  ten  years  ago,  intro- 
duced into  our  country  from  France  two  varieties  of  sanfoin,  known  as  "  the 
common  sanfoin,  the  double-bearing  sanfoin,"  both  Of  which  are  perennial 
plants.  The  common  sanfoin  is  best  adapted  for  poor  soils,  and  only  yields  one 
crop  a  year,  while  the  double-bearing  saufoin,  which  is  hardier  and  more  vigor- 
ous, yields  two  crops  a  year,  but  requires  a  good  soil ;  for  if  sown  upon  inferior 
soifs  it  is  apt  to  deteriorate  and  die  out,  and,  therefore,  must  on  such  soils  be 
occasionally  resown  thickly,  with  new  or  fresh  seed,  as  seed  a  year  old  or  older 
is  not  sure  to  grow.  The  growth  of  sanfoin  has  often  been  attempted  in  our 
New  England  States,  but  so  large  a  portion  of  the  crop  has  always  been  winter- 
killed that  its  cultivation  there  is  now,  I  believe,  pretty  generally,  if  not 
altogether  abandoned.  Its  success  in  Pennsylvania  and  our  other  midale  States 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  competition  with  our  red  clover.    Its 

frowth  in  our  southern  States  seems  to  have  been  so  sickly  and  puny  as  to 
iscourage  its  cultivation  there. 

4.  White  Lupine,  (Lupinus  alhus.J — ^The  stem,  leaves,  and  seeds  of  the 
white  lupine  form  an  excellent  fodder,  both  in  their  green  and  dried  state,  for 
farm  animals,  and  particulady  sheep.  Its  seeds  are  sometimes  used  as  a  human 
food  by  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Europe,  as  they  were  also  by  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  chief  value  of  this  plant,  however,  consists  in  its  excellence  a  as 
green  manure  for  the  renovation  of  old  and  worn-out  soils  and  the  improvement 
of  soils  that  are  naturally* barren.  It  grows  up  rapidly,  suffers  but  little  from 
drought,  and  nothing  at  all  from  insects  in  Europe,  extends  its  roots  more  than 
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This  is  trae>  and  it  becomes  so  becnnse  this  fibrous  covering  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  its  moisture,  and,  by  confining  the  air  there,  favors  the  accumu- 
lation of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  other  fertilizing  gases  of  the  air, 
which  putrefy  the  vegetable  matters  in  and  upon  the  soil,  and  so  enrich  the  soil 
and  render  it  porous  and  mellow.    . 

Now,  these  eight  benefits  or  advantages  derivable  from  green  manuring  are 
certainly  sufficient  towrecommend  the  practice  of  such  manuring  to  every  farmer 
who  has  a  proper  regard  for  his  own  interests.  But  we  have  two  other  reasons 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  connected  with  the  practice  of  such  manuring,  that 
ought  to  make  green  manuring  very  popular  among  farmers  of  every  class 
throughout  our  widespread  Union.  These  reasons  are  as  follows :  1.  Because 
such  green  manuring  can  be  grown  upon  the  whole  farm,  field  after  field,  and 
right  upon  the  spot  or  spots  where  it  is  needed,  and  so  will  save  all  the  time, 
labor,  and  expense  of  hauling  manures  for  this  purpose;  and,  2.  Because  crop 
after  crop  of  such  green  vegetable  manures  can  be  grown  and  ploughed  down 
on  such  grounds  as  are  too  poor  to  yield  a  crop  of  grain  or  roots,  until  these 
grounds,  however  poor,  will  be  able  to  produce  good  farm  crops.  The  most 
barren  soils  imaginable  have  been  and  can  be  improved  and  made  quite  pro- 
ductive in  this  way,  as  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Em*ope 
have  shown ;  and  what  has  been  done  there  can  also  be  done  here,  as  the  same 
causes  produce  the  same  elTects  everywhere  throughout  the  world. 

.9.  Why  Green  Manurinqs  are  Beneficial. 

I  have  just  shown  that  green  manurings  are  beneficial;  and  now  the  question 
arises,  tohy  are  they  beneficial  to  our  various  soils  and  growing  farm  crops  ?  I 
have  answered  this  question  to  some  extent  already,  but  I  will  answer  it  still  fur- 
ther. That  green  manures  will  improve  our  soils  and  crops  is  a  fact  universally 
known  and  admitted,  becaudo  long  experience  and  observation  have  proved  them 
to  do  so.  But  the  farmers  who  used  these  manures  in  former  times  had  not 
a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  the  thing  to  tell  us  why  said 
manures  benefited  their  soils  and  crops.  They  knew  that  these  manures  did 
this,  and  that  is  all  they  knew  about  it.  They  had,  indeed,  a  sort  of  loose 
and  general  idea  that  such  manures,  when  ploughed  down  into  the  soil,  did 
in  some  way  or  other  return  the  soil  more  fertilizing  matter  than  their  growth 
had  drawn  from  it;  but  what  those  fertilizing  elements  were  was  a  profound 
mystery  to  them,  as  they  did  not  even  know  their  names,  and  had  no  idea 
whatever  of  their  nature  and  properties.  But  while  the  farmers  of  Flanders, 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  some  other  countries,  including  our  own, 
were  industriously  and  pi-ofitably  engaged  in  supplying  their  lands  with  green 
manures,  a  new  and  a  rising  science,  called  chemistry,  suddenly,  and  very 
unexpectedly,  came  to  their  aid,  and  taught  them  the  names  of  the  fertilizing 
elements  of  soils  and  plants,  and  also  their  natures  and  properties.  Those 
profound  philosophers  and  practical  chemists.  Dr.  Sprengel,  of  Germany,  Sir 
JBEumphry  Davy,  of  England,  and  Le  Comte  Ohaptal,  of  France,  explained 
these  elements  of  the  air  and  of  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  farmers.  These 
fertilizing  elements  are — I  give  their  names  here  so  that  they  may  be  known 
and  remembered :  1,  silex,  or  silica;  2,alumma;  8,  lime;  4,  magnesia;  5,  oxide 
of  iron;  6, oxide  of  manganese ;  7,  potash;  8,  soda;  9,  oxygen;  10,  hydrogen; 
11,  nitrogen,  or  azote;  12,  carbonic  acid;  13,  phosphoric  acid;  14,  sulphuric 
acid;  and  15,  chlorine;  and  perhaps  a  few  other  elements  not  yet  ascertained 
with  sufficient  clearness.  The  prescribed  limits  of  this  essay  will  not  permit 
me  to  stop  and  describe  these  elements.  All  I  can  now  do  is  to  say  that  we 
have  the  knowledge  that  such  elements  do  exist  in  soils  nnd  in  growing  and 
ripened  plants  and  grasses.  Ever  since  this  knowledge  has  been  obtained  we 
are  able  to  see  the  reason  or  reasons  why  any  particular  plant  or  grass  used  for 
green  manurial  purposes  is  beneficial  as  a  manm'e. 
21 
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Thns,  for  example,  J.  Thomas  Waj,  a  distinguished  English  chemist,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  in  England 
has  very  carefully  analyzed  red  clover,  and  found  every  100  parts  of  dry  or 
dried  red  clover  to  contain  the  following  proportions  of  the  above-named  fertiliz- 
ing elements,  to  wit : 

Way*i  chemical  analyM  of  red  clovefr. 

Silica 0.59  2.60 

Lime 22.62  21.91 

Magnesia 4.08  8.28 

Peroxide  of  iron 0.26  0.46 

Potash 36.45  16.10 

Soda 40.71 

Chloride  of  potassium 2.39  .... 

Chloride  of  sodium 1.53  4.73 

Carbonic  acid 23.47          

Phosphoric  acid 6.71  4.12 

Sulphuric  acid 1.35  1.06 

99.05         9997 

The  analysis  in  the  second  column  qf  figures  was  made  by  Horsford,  a  chemist 
of  Germany,  on  red  clover  plants  grown  in  Germany,  and  artificially  dried  pre- 
vious to  their  being  analyzed.  And  so  we  can  now  see  at  a  glance  why  our  red 
clover  plant  makes,  when  ploughed  down,  so  valuable  a  manure  as  it  does.  We 
also  sec  the  reason  why  lime  and  wood  ashes,  the  material  used  for  nmking 
potash,  are  such  energetic  fertilizers  as  they  are  to  make  our  red  clover  crops 
grow  up  rapidly  and  luxuriantly.  All  other  plants  and  grasses  make  good  green 
manures  for  like  or  similar  reasons.  If  American  farmers,  as  a  body,  had  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  understand  how  much  fertilizing  matter 
such  green  manurial  crops  impart  to*  the  soil,  they  would  very  soon,  I  am  sure, 
practice  green  manuring  upon  their  farms  a  thousand-fold  more  than  they  are 
now  doing. 

Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  of  our  own  country,  has  very  shrewdly  remarked :  "  The 
raw  material  for  making  all  crops  being  known,  the  accumulation  of  such  raw 
material  is  as  simple  as  to  make  brick  and  lay  them  up  into  the  walls  of  a  house,'' 
(Ag.  Report,  1850,  page  41) — a  remark  that  is  strictly  correct  and  true.  I 
venture  ine  assertion,  without  any  fear  of  a  successful  contradiction  from  any 
quarter,  that  green  manures— «uch  as  I  have  already  described — contain,  within 
themselves,  far  more  of  "  the  raw  material  for  making  all  crops"  than  any  other 
manures  on  .the  face  of  our  earth  do.  And  are  we  not,  in  this  point  of  view, 
guilty  of  consummate  folly  iu  refusing  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  manure — a 
manure,  too,  that  wo  can  easily  obtain  and  grow  for  ourselves  everywhere  in 
rich  and  ovei-flowing  abundance  ? 

10.  WHAT  THE  BEST  AGRICULTURAL  WRITERS  SAY  OP  GREEN  MANURES. 

Some  men  have  such  clear  and  comprehensive  minds  that  they  can  quickly 
understand  any  new  subject  that  is  properly  presented  to  their  view,  and  they  can 
and  will  rest  satisfied  with  their  own  understanding  of  it.  But  the  mass  of  men, 
reason  with  them  ns  clearly  and  as  powerfully  as  you  may  upon  any  subject,  will 
still  say,  and  keep  saying,  "  Why,  sir,  where  is  your  authority  for  saying  what 
you  say  ]"  just  as  if  good  reasons  were  no  authority  at  all  until  or  unless  they  come 
to  us  from  some  man  of  note  of  generally  known  and  acknowledged  abilities.  As 
thi»  essay  is  intended  for  the  masses  (for  men  of  learning  don't  need  it,  except, 
perhaps,  to  refresh  their  memories)  allow  me,  lawyer-like,  to  quote  authorities}, 
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and  show  our  plain-minded  tillers  of  fbe  soil  what  our  best  agricultural  writers, 
both  of  Europe  and  America,  have  said  about  green  manurings.  Von  Thaer, 
the  great  German  agriculturist,  and  most  distinguished  agricultural  writer  of 
Germany,  in  speaking  of  green  manures,  says : 

"Wo  bestow  a  most  active  and  abundant  vegetable  amendment  on  soil  when  we  sow  it 
with  plants  adapted  to  its  nature,  which  will  flourish.and  attain  the  highest  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  then,  when  thoy  have  begun  to  flower,  cither  bury  them  by  the  action  of  the  plough, 
or  have  them  eaten  off  the  ground  or  trodden  in  by  cattle.  This  practice  is  of  great  antiquity. 
It  was  held  in  hieh  estimation  by  the  Romans,  and  exists  at  the  present  day  in  Italy.  There 
it  is  that  the  amelioration  produced  by  a  crop  which  has  been  buried  while  green,  is  the  very 
best  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  soil,  and  is  cap.able  of  bestowinggon  it  the  utmost  degree  of 
fertility  of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  indeed,  they  even  prefer  it  when  there  is  a  sv^icncy  of 
animai  manure,'^— {Von  Thaer'4  Principles  of  Practical  Agriculture,  page  229.) 

Chaptal,  an  equally  distinguished  French  agriculturist  and  writer,  says : 

**  By  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  the  cereal,  herbaceous,  and  leguminous  plants  and  roots, 
&c.,  succeeding  each  other  in  a  properly  an-angod  order,  the  soil  is  rendered  more  productive 
instead  of  being  impoverished,  weeds  are  extirpated,  and  more  abundunt  crops  are  obtained 
at  a  diminished  cost.  Durinff  the  years,  also,  in  which  certain  kinds  of  fodder,  such  as 
lucerne,  sanfoin,  and  clover,  demand  only  the  care  of  harvesting,  the  farmer  may  ^vo  his 
whole  atteatiouand  employ  all  his  manures  and  the  labor  of  his  cattle  in  the  melioration  and 
amendment  of  such  portions  of  his  soil  as  he  may  find  in  need  of  it,  ^o  that,  instead  of  leaving 
one-third  of  his  arable  land  in  unproductive  fallows,  he  may  have  it  covered  with  herbage, 
affording  an  excellent  product,  enriching  his  soil  in  place  of  making  it  poorer,  and  preparing 
it,  without  other  manure,  for  succeeding  crops  of  grain."— (Chaptal's  Ag.  Chem. ,  page  330. ) 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  of  England,  says  : 

•*  Land,  when  it  is  not  employed  in  preparing  food  for  animals,  should  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  preparation  of  manure  for  plants ;  and  this  is  effected  by  means  ot  green  crops,  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere. 
'  In  a  summer  fckllow  a  period  is  always  lost  in  which  vegetables  may  be  raised  cither  as  food 
for  animals  or  as  nourishment  for  the  next  crop.— (Davy^  Elements  of  Ag.  Chem.,  page  231.) 

Professor  Johnston,  of  England,  from  whose  valuable  "  Lectures"  I  have 
already  made  various  quotations,  says : 

**The  ploughing  in  of  green  vegetables  on  the  spot  where  they  have  grown  may  be  fol- 
lowed as  ft  method  of  manuring  and  enriching  all  land  where  other  mfmures  are  less  abund- 
ant. Growing  plants  bring  up  from  beneath,  as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  those  substances 
which  arc  useful  to  vegetation,  and  retain  them  in  their  leaves  and  stems.  By  ploughing 
in  the  tphole  plant  we  restoro  to  the  surface  what  ha4  previously  sunk  to  a  greater  or  less 
depth  and  thus  make  it  (the  surface)  more  fertile  than  before  the  green  crop  was  sown.  This 
manuring  is  performed  with  the  least  loss  by  the  use  of  vegetables  in  their  green  state."— 
(Johnston's  Lee.  on  Ag.  Chem.,  page  418.) 

Professor  Way,  of  Eilgland,  says : 

"If,  instead  of  having  the  land  exposed  only  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  we  crop  it 
with  a  plant  whoso  roots  run  in  every  direction  for  food ;  and  if,  when  this  plant  has  arrived 
at  considerable  growth,  wo  turn  it  into  the  surface  soil,  we  have  not  only  enriched  the  latter 
by  the  elements  derived  from  the  air,  but  also  by  matters,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  fetched 
up  from  the  subsoil.  The  plant  thus  acts  the  part  of  collecting  the  nourishment  for  a  future 
crop  in  a  way  that  no  mechanical  subsoiling  or  trenching  could  effect.  «  #  # 

Theoretically,  that  plant  will  be  most  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  green  manures  which  pre- 
sents the  largest  surface  of  leaves  for  the  collection  of  atmospheric  i'ood  and  sends  down  the 
deepest  roots  for  tho  mineral  wealth  of  the  subsoil;  and  the  crop  which  will  most  benefit  by 
the  supply  of  manure  thus  afforded  will  bo  that  one  which,  besides  throwing  out  its  roots 
laterally  or  being  a  shallow  feeder,  is  at  the  same  time  most  dependent  on  tho  soil  for  nour- 
islmicnt."— (Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  vol.  1,  p.  1005.) 

Tho  British  Society  for  the  Diflfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  say: 
"Green  manures  consist  in  full  crops  of  succulent  plants,  such  as  buckwheat,  rape,  tares, 
and  many  others,  which  are  ploughed  into  the  land,  and  have  been  applied,  in  many  in- 
stances,  with  very  singular  advantage,  more  especially  on  calcareous,  gravelly,  and  sandy 
soils,  the  fertility  of  wkich  has  been  thus  greatly  improved.  The  practice  dates  as  far  back 
M  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  is  still  continued  throughout  Italy,  even  in  places 
where  the  dung  of  animals  can  be  procured  in  abundance.  *         It  has,  mdced, 

been  held  by  many  intelligent  men  that  the  lands  which  produce  thc«s  crops  will  be  deprived 
of  their  vegetative  properties  in  proportion  to  their  luxuriance;  and,  therefore,  that,  by  re- 
r    turning  tho  crop  into  the  same  land,  its  fertility  can  only  bo  mcreasod  m  the  same  degree  as 
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it  was  reduced  by  tbeir  gp'owth.  This  theory,  however,  can  onlv  be  supported  upon  the 
principle  that  plants  are  fed  uioro  by  the  soil  ihan  by  the  atmosphere:  wiicreas  it  has  been 
shown  by  many  cunons  experiments  that  the  air  and  water  are  the  chief  sources  of  Testa- 
tion; and  it  is  a  fact  that  poor  land  withont  mannre,  which,  by  the  fortuitous  changes  of  tho 
weather,  has  produced  tolerable  green  crops,  has  been  found  more  fertile  after  their  produc- 
tion than  before." — (Practical  Treatise  on  Manures,  pages  1G9  and  170.) 

Judge  Biiel,  of  our  own  country,  and  long  ibe  editor  of  that  diatinguisLed 
afi:riculLuval  journal  the  "  Albany  XJultivator,"  says: 

"Clover  will  ctow  on  pretty  much  all  soils  that  have  been  laid  diy  by  good  drains.  It  is 
tho  basis  of  good  farming  on  all  lands  susceptible  of  alternate  husbandry.  Its  benciits  are 
thrcc-lbld.  It,  first,  breaks,  pulverizes,  and  anseliorates  tho  soil  by  its  tap  roots ;  and  it, 
secondly,  furnishes  a  chenfl  food  for  plants,  as  well  as,  thirdlr,  for  animals.  A  good  clover 
lay  is  worth  to  a  crop,  by  tho  food  which  it  affords,  as  much  as  five  tons  of  manui*e  to  the 
acre.  To  insuro  a  good  lay,  at  least  ten  pounds  of  seed  should  bo  sown  to  tho  acre,  and  the 
ground  well  rolled.  Its  value,  as  food  for  plants,  depends  moro  upon  the  quantity  of  roots 
than  upon  the  hi^curianco  of  the  stems,  though  the  abundance  of  the  latter  will  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  number  of  tho  former.  To  obtain  the  full  value  of  this  plant,  we 
must  cultivate  it  as  a  food  for  our  crops  as  well  as  our  cattle,  and  in  this  case  we  should  use 
it  as  sneii  tho  fii-st  or  second  year  beforo  it  has  run  out.  There  is  economy  in  always  sowing 
clover  with  small  grains,  though  it  is  to  be  ploughed  in  the  same  or  the  next  season.  Ten 
pounds  of  seed  cost,  upon  an  average,  one  dollar.  The  labor  of  sowing  it  is  comparatively 
nothing.  Its  value  to  the  next  crop  cannot  be  less  than  quadruple  that  sum,  to  say  nothing 
of  tho  feed  it  may  afford,  or  its  mechanical  amelioration  of  the  soiL" — ^Bucl's  Farmers'  In- 
structor, 100,  p.  jJoo. 

Again,  he  says: 

*' Manures  are  a  principal  source  of  fertility;  they  are  to  our  crops  what  hay  and  forage 
are  to  our  cattle,  the  food  which  is  to  nourish  and  perfect  their  growth.  Continual  cropping, 
without  manure,  as  certainly  exhausts  tho  land  of  its  fertility,  as  constant  draining  from  a 
cistern  that  U  never  replenished  exhausts  the  water  which  it  contains. 

"The  practice  of  somo  who,  disregarding  one  of  the  soundest  rules  of  farming,  continue 
to  crop,  without  manuring,  until  tho  soil  will  no  longer  yield  a  return  to  pay  for  tho  labor, 
is  upon  a  par  with  that  ot  the  man  who  undertook  to  teach  his  horse  to  live  without  food 
just  as  tho  experiment  was  about  to  succeed  the  horse  died«" — (Idem,  vol.  2,  page  4.) 

And  again,  he  says : 

^'  Plants  are  as  much  dependent  on  Ibod  for  nourishment  and  c-rowth  as  animals  arc ;  an  ^ 
there  is  as  much  propriety  m  expecting  a  horse  to  thrive  at  a  stall  which  is  never  replenished 
with  forage  or  provender,  as  there  is  in  expecting  a  continuation  of  good  crops  from  a  field 
which  is  never  replenished  with  manuix?.  Philosophers  may  speculate  upon  wnat  constitutes 
the  food  of  plants,  but  tho  practical  farmer  knows  that  a  crop  is  luxuriant  and  abundant 
pretty  much  in  tho  ratio  of  tho  manure  which  is  applied  to  the  soil.  The  inference  is  iiTe- 
sistible  that  vegctablo  and  animal  manures  constitute  the  basis  of  the  food  of  vegetables." — 
(Idem,  vol.  2  page  186.) 

H.  L.  Allen,  in  speaking  of  green  manuring,  says : 

"  Its  results  have  been  entirely  successful  where  steadily  pursued.  $  Lands  in  many  of  our 
eastern  States  which  tmve  been  worn  out  by  improvident  cultivation,  and  unsaUble  at  8 10 
per  acre,  have,  by  this  system,  while  steadily  remunerating  their  proprietors  by  their  return- 
ing crops  for  nil  the  outlay  jf  labor  and  expeme,  been  brought  up  in  value  to  §50  per  acre. 
Tho  full  benefit  of  green  crop.s  Hs  manures  seems  only  to  be  realized  where  there  iseufikient 
lime  in  tho  soil.  Calcareous  soi..^  or  such  as  have  a  large  proportion  of  lime,  however  they 
may  have  become  exhausted,  when  put  under  a  thorough  course  of  treatment,  in  which  groen 
crops  at  proper  intervals  are  returned  to  them,  are  sooner  restored  to  fertility ;  and  when  lime 
does  not  exist  in  the  Foil,  the  application  of  it,  in  the  propor  manner  and  quantity,  will  pix>- 
duce  the  same  effect." — (Allen's  American  Farm  Book,  pages  73  and  74.) 

Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  in  his  interesting  essay  On  the  Studij  of  SoUsy  written  while 
he  was  the  honored  head  of  our  National  Agricultural  i3epartment  at  Washing- 
ton, says : 

"Unless  one  has  a  large  supply  of  cheap  manure  at  hand,  it  is  doubtless  sound  policy  to 
grow  green  crops  with  a  view  to  form  a  rich  mould  for  the  production  of  grain,  cotton,  hemp, 
tobacco,  or  sugar-cane.  The  farmer  should  have  a  full  knowledge  of  tho  increase  or  diminu-' 
tion  of  organic  matter  in  each  field  every  year.  If  it  is  cultivated  in  a  hoed  crop,  and  that  re- 
moved, he  may  safely  assume  that  tho  ago^regate  of  mould  has  been  diminished  through  the 
agency  of  tillage.  Where  a  crop  of  small  grain  has  been  grown,  and  tho  ground  seeded, 
either  by  art  or  nature,  to  a  degree  which  gives  a  good  return  in  grass,  clover,  or  weeds,  and 
this  vegetation  be  ^Alowed  to  rot  on  tho  field,  the  loss  of  organic  matter  effected  by  tillage 
and  cropping  may  bo  fully  compensated.  "—(Agricultural  Kepori  of  1850,  page  29.) 
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.    Again »  he  says  : 

*'  Instead  of  impoverishing  the  earth,  a  sound  public  policy  demands  that  we  should  in' 
crease  its  natural  fraitfulness  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  an  ever-augmenting  population. 
To  achieve  this  result  in  the  most  economical  manner,  recourse  must  bo  had  to  the  agency 
of  growing  vegetation.  -  Among  the  plans  best  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  Und  are  tho 
grasses,  tri folia,  clovers,  legumes,  turnips,  and  other  root  crops.  In  skilful  hands  these  can 
be  so  managed  as  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  cheap  manure  to  enrich  tlie  surface  of  the  earth, 
while  the  substance  of  the  manuro  itself  will  be  mainly  drawn  from  the  subsoil  and  the  at« 
mosphcie.  Peas  have  proved  the  best  crop  in  the  southern  States  for  the  renovation  of  par- 
tially exhausted  fields.*^ — (Idemt  P^^  65.) 

Anil  he  closes  his  essay  as  follows : 

**So  soon  as  one  crop  is  off  the  ground,  another  should  succeed,  not  indeed  further  to  ex- 
haust the  soil,  but  to  collect,  in  growing  plants,  all  the  available  elements  of  human  food  and 
clothing  within  their  reach  to  be  carefully  husbanded  for  future  use.  If  the  renovating  crops 
be  turned  in  by  the  plough  tho  soil  gains  carbon  and  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere;  if  con- 
sumed by  domestic  animals  the  farmer  has  their  manure,  which  costs  him  next  to  nothing. 
One  who  knows  how  to  use  growing  plants  to  the  best  advantage  can  improve  his  land  at 
the  least  expense.  Indian  com  possesses  many  elements  of  productiveness,  and  in  skilful 
hands  will  add  rapidly  to  the  organic  and  inorganic  food  of  other  crops  where  all  such  food 
is  preserved  from  waste.  Turnips  are  extensively  used  for  a  similar  pui-posein  Great  Britain, 
and  may  be  equally  so  in  this  country.'* — (Agricultural  Report  of  1850,  page  81. 

Now,  here  is  authority  upon  authority  from  the  best  agricultural  writers  of 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  America.  And  does  it  not  present  a  chain  of 
evidence  at  once  so  harmonious,  clear,  strong,  and  conclusive  that  we  can  have 
no  room  for  doubting  the  advantages  of,  and  even  absolute  necessity  for,  greeu 
manuring  if  we  wish  to  increase  and  preserve  the  fertility  of  our  land  ?  As  H. 
S.  Johnson,  of  New  York,  says : 

**  Farming,  wisely  conducted,  is  a  continued  succession  of  exhaustion  and  replenishing. 
The  best  method  of  replenishing  the  land  should,  in  all  rotations,  be  regarded  as  the  leading 
object.  The  crop  which  brings  the  most  money  is  not  always  the  best.  Not  a  few  look  only 
to  immediate  profit,  and  their  management  of  the  soil  perfectly  harmonizes  with  this  ono 
idea.  Future  fertility  is  disregarded;  everything  possible  is  taken  from  the  field,  and 
nothing  returned  to  it — nothing  done  to  restore  its  wasted  energies — nothing  to  check  the 
progress  of  exhaustion.  If  the  farm,  when  new,  was  rich  and  fertile, '  it  soon  becomes  bar- 
ren and  sterile,  and  the  misguided  occupant  is  ready  to  abandon  the  desolation  which  his 
improvidence  has  spread  around  him,  and  seek  more  fertile  lands  in  a  new  country.*'— 
Agricultural  Report,  1850,  page  126. 

11.  Incrbasb  of  Grisbn  Manuring  in  our  country. 

If  the  data  furnished  us  hy  our  United  States  census  reports  are  correct,  as 
I  presume  they  are,  then  w^e  have  the  gratifying  fact  revealed  to  us  that  green 
manuring,  for  tho  support  and  improvement'  of  our  soils,  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease in  our  country. 

Our  red  clover-seed  crop  amounted,  for  the  whole  United  States,  to  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  bushels  of  seed  in  1849  and  1859,  to  wit : 

1849..., - 468,978  bushels. 

1859 929,010  bushels. 

Thus  showing  an  increase  of  460,032  budhels  of  this  valuable  seed  within 
ten  years,  or  from  1849  to  1859,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 
And  the  red  clover-seed  crop  of  our  loyal  States  alone  amounted,  at  the  same 
time,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

1849 432,742  bushels. 

1859.' 881,918  bushels. 

Thus  showing  an  increase  of  449,176  bushels  of  its  seed  in  these  States 
within  ten  years,  being  an  increase  of  103  per  cent.  The  increase  of  our 
other  grass-seed  in  our  loyal  States,  during  the  same  time,  was  even  greater 
still.    Grass-seed  crops  then  stood,  in  bushels,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

1849 280,037  bushels. 

1859 791,698  bushels. 
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Thus  showing  an  increase  of  511,661  hushels  of  grftss-seeds,  strictly  so 
calledi  in  these  States  in  the  ten  years  extending  from  1849  to  1859,  being  an 
increase  of  182  per  cent.  The  growth  of  this  clover  and  grass-seed  shows  ns 
that  all  the  roots  of  their  groring  plants  and  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
plants  themseh'es  must  have  been  used  in  some  form  or  other  for  manurial  par- 
poses.  In  commenting  upon  the  facts,  Mr.  Newton,  the  present  Commissioner- 
of  Agriculture,  has  very  correctly  said : 

•'This  would  present  a  licalthy  condition  of  anpricaltural  production  if  the  clover  fields 
■when  ploughed  up  had  full  cropn  on  them ;  ff  their  after-math  of  the  inoadows  had  not  been 
pastured,  and  the  pasture  grounds  not  been  eaten  down  during  the  year  prior  to  their  beinff 
ploughed  up.  But  too  seldom  are  these  crops  lefl  ou  the  field.  Hence  our  soils  are  not  sui- 
licieutly  rostorod  from  the  exhaostiou  caused  by  cereal,  tobacco,  and  other  crops." 

He  thus  mildly  but  evidently  expresses  his  fears  that  we  have  not,  as  a  nation, 
yet  commenced  anywhere  the  great  work  of  renovating  our  soils  through 
green  manurial  crops,  as  we  might  do  and  ought  to  do,  and  must  do,  if  we  wish 
to  maintain  our  standmg  as  the  granary  of  the  world.  Still  he  closes  his 
remarks  upon  this  subject  as  follows,  viz : 

•'But  our  coiTespondente  gives  hopeful  encouragement  that  there  is  a  better  cnltiv.ition 
coming.  Farmers  appear  to  bo  awakened,  even  in  the  rich  lands  of  the  west,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  improvem£|nt,  tor  tlicso  lands  are  seen  to  be  not  inexJtaustible.  To  koep  the  vegetable 
matter  of  the  soil  is  a  duty  that  begins  to  weigh  on  tiro  minds  of  reflecting  agriculturists, 
iind  that  farming  which  secures  large  crops  at  the  expense  of  t/te  soil  is  being  condemned  as  a 
present  profit  bused  on  the  impozeristiment  of  the  generation  that  is  to  follow, 

"A  conespondent  from  Michigan,  quoting  our  remark  that  no  greater  misfortune  could 
befall  our  country  than  the  iinpovcrishnicnt  of  its  soil,  says :  •  1  fuU^  concur  hi  that  sentiment. 
The  farmers  in  tnis  country  have  felt  tho  full  foi'co  #f  its  truth  m  years  that  ore  passed. 
Ten  ycara  ago,  by  coutimml  cropping,  our  land  ran  down  to  such  a  condition  that  ten  bush- 
els of  wheat  per  acre  were  considered  a  largo  crop,  but  within  the  last  ten  years  we  have 
resorted,  first  to  rotation,  then  clovering  and  i>lasteriug,  and  the  uso  of  every  load  of  manure 
we  can  make.  At  this  time  in  (his  section  of  our  State,  tho  avei-age  is  twenty-five  bushels 
of  wheat  per  aero.'"  (Sco  Hon.  I.  Kewton's  Keport  on  Agriculture  for  November,  1863, 
pages  11-13.  and  Preliminary  Keport  of  United  States  Census  for  1860,  page  89.) 

Bed  clover  is  one  of  those  manurial  plants  whose  green  stems  and  leaves  draw 
very  much,  if  not  even  more,  of  their  nourishment  irpm  the  air  than  they  do 
from  the  ground  or  soil,  and  so  restore  to  the  soil,  when  ploughed  down,  far  more 
fertilizing  matter  than  they  derive  from  it.  And  what  is  still  more  in  its  favor 
is  the  fact  that  it  yields  the  palm  to  no  plant  or  grass  for  alternating  advanta- 
geously with  grain  crops  in  convertible  husbandry  or  scientific  rotations  of 
crops.  Hence  I  cannot  but  concur  in  the  sentiments  of  Joseph  Harris,  of  New 
York,  when  he  says :  \ 

"Next  to  the  turnip,  red  clover  is  the  most  enriching  crop  ;  it  is  far  better  suited  to  our 
climate  than  the  turnip — in  fact,  there  is  no  country  in  tne  world  where  red  clover  flourishes 
better  than  throughout  a  lar^  section  of  the  United  States.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  renova- 
ting crop  of  the  country.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  grow  too  much  of  it,  provided  it  is  con- 
sumed on  tho  farm.  It  makes  the  best  ot  all  hay  for  sheep,  and,  as  we  have  before  said,  the 
manure  from  it  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  that  from  com — far  more  valuable  thai^that  from 
ordinaiy  hay." — (Agricultural  Report,  1862,  page  3:;^.) 

I  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  red  clover  is*greatly  on  the 
increase  throughout  our  land,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  various  grasses  is 
also  commanding  large  attention.  Still  it  seems  to  me  that  we  err  very  greatly 
in  sowing  and  growing  this  clover  and  our  various  grasses  singly  or  by  them- 
selves alone — as,  for  example :  1st.  Red  clover  alone,  and  timothy  alone,  or  by 
itself;  for  many  of  our  clover  fields  that  are  now  but  thinly  covered  with  red 
clover  would  have  far  denser,  and  heavier,  and  better  masses  of  vegetation  on 
them  than  they  have,  if  some  other  valuable  plant  and  grass  seeds  had  been 
mixed  and  sown  with  our  red  clover-seed.  Allen  in  discoursing  on  this  subject 
says: 

'*Such  are  the  various  demands  of  plants  and  the  necessity  of  providing  each  with  its 
specific  food.  And  hence  the  advantage  of  cultivatinf^  a  variety  or  grasses  and  clovers  on 
the  §ame  9pot,    Each,  i^t  is  true,  draws  its  nutriment  irom  the  some  elements,  but  in  such 
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QnUke  proportions  tbat  trhen  tbey  coat e  to  yield  adeqnato  support  to  one^  tbe  soil  maj  stiU 
be  rich  in  those  which  give  lujcuriaat  growth  to  others.  Thus  iwo  or  more  of  the  ioiage 
plants,  when  growing  together,  may  each  yield  a  large  crop,  swelling  the  aggregate  product 
iar  beyond  what  would  be  realized  in  the  separate  cultivjition  of  either.  This  is  a  coiispicu- 
oos  and  satisfactoxy  illustration  of  the  utility  of  good  husbandry  as  shown  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  mixed  grasses  and  forage." — (AUen*8  American  Farm  Book,  page  118.) 

^  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  various  grasses  snite^  to  our  dif- 
ferent soils  were  mixed  together  in  suitable  proportions  in  sowing,  and  so  sown 
as  to  put  some  ten  or  more  difiFerent  sorts  of  our  best  grasses  upon  the  same  field, 
it  would  yield  us  far  more  and  better  pasturage  and  hay,  and  also  serve  to  kfeep 
our  soils  in  a  richer  and  better  condition,  than  the  sowing  of  merely  one  or  two 
grasses,  however  good  in  themselves  considered,  usually  does  or  can  do.  The 
same  remark  applies  with  equal  or  even  stronger  force  to  plants  and  grasses 
grown  for  manurial  purposes. 

12,  Objections  to  Grbbn  Manuring. 

Various  objections  have  been  made  to  green  manuring — such,  for  example,  as 
that  it  is  too  laborious  to  attend  to ;  that  its  seeds  are  too  expensive  and  often 
fail  to  grow  when  x»arefully  sown ;  and  that  red  clover,  even  when  nicely  grown 
and  ploughed  do^vn,  sours  the  land  and  injures  or  destroys  the  wheat  crop  grown 
on  it.  Green  clover  ploughed  down  as  a  manure  does,  indeed,  at  times  sour  the 
land  and  injure  the  growing  wheat  crop  sown  thereon. 

Dr.  Joseph  Henderson,  of  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  speaking  of  this 
aubjcct,  says: 

**  Experience  here  is  adverse  to  .turning  down  green  crops  as  fertilizers,  and  few,  I  belieye, 
have  repeated  the  experiment.  In  two  instances  in  my  own  immediate  neighborhood,  wlicre- 
in  heavy  crops  of  clover  were  ploughed  in  in  iiill  bloom,  upon  land  of  excellent  quality,  the 
immediate  efiect,  at  least,  was  highly  pernicious,  as  evinced  in  an  almost  total  faiJui-e  of  the 
succeeding  crop  of  wheat.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  this  result  to  the  mucilaginous  and 
saecharine  matter  with  which  the  plant  in  this  State  so  much  abounds,  and  which,  by  being 
buried  in  the  ground  and  subjected  to  the  united  influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  takes  on 
the  acetous  fermentation  and  thus  becomes  (vinegar)  so  detrimental  to  healthy  vegetation. 

"I  do  not  say  that  such  consequences  tUways  Ibllow  the  ploughing  down  of  green  crops, . 
for  hero  experience  would  seem  to  be  against  me,  and  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  state 
of  the  ground,  temperature,  rain,  or  drought,  might  conspire  to  bring  about  or  prevent  such 
a  result.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  there  can  be  nothing  gained  by  the  practice,  as  clover 
loses  none  of  its  fertilizing  ingredients  by  drying,  and  hence  we  find  that  a  heavy  mat  of 
dead  clover  which  has  been  trodden  by  our  cattle  the  previous  season  is  as  good  an  a  cont  pf 
manure,  and  for  this  reason  the  farmer  whose  staples  are  wheat  and  corn  should  not  ovei- 
stock  his  farm  through  the  summer.  A  good  rule  is  to  keep  qo  more  (animals)  than  can  be 
conveniently  wintered.*' — (Agricultural  Ueport,  13^,  page  247.) 

Macro,  an  eminent  British  farmer,  says : 

"From  upwards  of  twenty  years*  expcrien<te  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  best  way  of  sowing 
clover  lands  with  wheat  is  to  plough  the  land  ten  or  fourteen  days  before  you  sow  ity  that  the 
land  may  have  time  to  get  dry,  and  after  rain  to  make  it  dress  well.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the 
wheat  iixly'mg  belter  on  lands  which  have  been  ploughed  some  time  than  it  does  on  fresh 
ploughed  lands,  which  dress  as  well  or  better;  but  I  have  often  tried  both  ways  on  the  same 
lands,  and  always  found  the  former  answer  best.'* — cFessenden's  Complete  Farmer,  page 
116.) 

Now  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  in  the  decaying  or  fermenting 
Ted  clover  so  ploughed  down  as  a  manure,  explains  in  the  elects  the  whole 
mystery  that  Mr.  Macro  could  not  see  into  or  understand.  His  experience  shows 
us  that  all  we  have  to  do  to  avoid  these  evil  effects  upon  our  wheat  grown  on  a 
green  clover  lay  is  not  to  sow  our  wheat  on  such  plougbed  fields  until  sume  ten 
or  fourteen  tiays  or  more  after  the  clover  is  ploughed  down,  as  the  forming  acetic 
acid  will  in  that  time  either  pass  away  or  lose  its  injurious  influence.  But,  if 
you  are  afraid  of  souring  your  land  and  spoiling  your  succeeding  wheat  crop  by 
the  ploughing  down  of  your  red  clover  in  its  green  state,  you  can  easily  avoid 
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these  evils  by  letting  your  clover  crop  get  ripe  and  dry  before  you  plough  it 
down,  OS  recommended  and  practiced  by  Dr.  Henderson  and  other  tanners  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Joshua  S.  Keller,  of  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania,  says: 

"Clover,  after  growing  up  a  few  years,  ongbt  to  be  turned  under  when  fully  ripe,  with  a 
good  plough.  Let  those  who  advocate  the  gieen  state  do  so  to  their  hearts*  content.  I  have 
the  experience  of  both  the  dead-ripe  and  the  young  green,  and  would  by  no  means  suffer  the 
latter  if  I  could  prevent  it." — (Agricultural  Keport,  le53,  page  87.) 

Borne  farmers,  holding  views  like  those  of  Mr.  Keller,  prefer  leaving  their  green 
manurial  crop  of  red  clover  and  the  like  stand  and  ripen  and  become  quite  dry 
in  its  stalks  and  leaves  before  ploughing  it  down.  But  such  dry  vegetable 
matter  not  only  decomposes  or  decays  more  slowly,  and  so  makes  a  less  rapidly 
active  manure  than  if  it  had  been  ploughed  down  in  a  green  state,  but  also  con- 
tains less  fertilizing  power,  as  part  of  this  vegetable  mass  in  the  process  of  dry- 
ing evolves  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  passes  away  into  the  air  ana  is  so  far  lost, 
while  more  or  less  of  its  entire  saline  and  mineral  elements  is  also  lost  by  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air  and  the  soaking  of  heavy  rains;  hence  it  is  very  clear 
that  such  vegetable  masses  have,  when  ploughed  down  in  a  green  state,  not  only 
more  fertilizing  matter,  but  also  make  a  more  rapidly  active  manure  than  the 
same  masses  have  or  can  have  when  ploughed  down  in  a  dry  or  dried  state. 
The  greater  slowness  in  the  decaying  of  such  dry  vegetable  matter  has,  indeed, 
given  rise  to  the  idea  entertained  by  some  that  dry  vegetable  manure  is  better  or 
stronger  than  such  green  manures,  but  this  idea  is  manifestly  erroneous  according 
to  philosophical  principles.  Green  manure  is  also,  so  far  as  its  own  elements 
alone  are  concerned,  much  more  valuable  than  the  same  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  is  or  can  be  when  dried,  cut,  and  fed  to  live  stock  or  spread  out  in  the 
barn  yard  or  elsewhere  to  be  converfcd  into  manure,  as  much,  very  much  of  its 
strength  is  wasted  or  lost  in  this  way,  and  this  for  self-evident  reasons.  Profes- 
sor Johnston,  in  his  valuable  '*  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology," 
has,  in  speaking  of  this  very  subject,  very  properly  said : 

"It  is,  therefore,  theoretically  true  of  dry,  as  it  is  of  green,  vegetable  matter,  that  it  will' 
add  most  to  the  soil  if  it  bo  ploughed  in  without  any  previous  preparation,  as  by  mixing  it 
with  animals*  dung,  as  aforesaid ;  yet  this  is  not  the  only  consideration  by  which  the  practical 
man  must  be  guided.  Instead  of  a  slow  and  prolonged  action  upon  his  crop  ho  may  require 
an  immediate  and  more  powerful  action  for  a  snorter  time,  and  to  obtain  this  he  may  be  justi- 
fied in  fermenting  his  straw  with  theccrtainty  evenof  anunavoidubleloss.  Hence,  thedisputed 
Hse  of  short  and  long  dung  becomes  altogether  a'  question  of  expediency  of  practical  econo- 
my. "—(Pago  433. ) 

It  follows,  however,  that  such  green  manuring  should,  from  its  greater  rapidity 
of  decay  and  of  beneficial  action,  be  repeated  every  second  or  third  year  upon 
the  same  ground  to  fully  sustain  the  strength  of  the  soil.  The  other  objection 
to  green  manuring  requires  no  comment,  for  he  who  wants  to  improve  his  land 
and  keep  it  productive  must  not  mind  the  expense  and  labor  that  it  will  put  him 
to  to  purcliase  the  seeds  of  good  green  manurial  plants  and  grasses  and  sow 
them  upon  his  ground. 
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CONNEXION  OF  NATURAL  PHEiVOMENA  OF  THE  SEA- 
SONS WITH  AGRICULTURE. 


BY  JOUIM  L.  RUSSKLL,  OF  SALBM,  MASSACHUSETTS  * 


EVKHYTiilMO  connected  with  the  earth  may  be  comprised  under  two  great 
heads,  namely,  inorganic  and  organic  matter.  Many  of  the  first  can  be  touched 
and  seen ;  otiiers  cannot,  but  are  none  the  leM  real.  It  is,  however,  with  tlie 
second  that  we  have  the  closest  relations,  and  on  their  existence  our  own  de- 
pends. Between  all  there  is  an  intimate  connexion,  and  science  shows  us  what 
that  is. 

Organic  matter  has  two  great  divisions,  namely,  animals  and  plants.  The 
first  seems  to  be  the  highest  development  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  yet  moat 
intimately  dependent  on  the  second  and  lowest.  Animals  could  not  live  with- 
out plants,  and  pjjints  could  not  live,  act,  or  grow  without  the  agents  which 
belong  to  the  inorganic  kingdom.  Organic  life,  in  plant  and  animal  alike,  is 
maintained  and  influenced  by  air,  moisture,  light,  and  heat  principally,  and  by 
other  material  substances  beside.      • 

The  process  of  vegetation  or  plant-life  is  an  ever-present  phenopicnon.  No- 
where on  the  earth,  if  there  are  air,  moisture,  light,  and  heat  in  proper  proportions, 
is  there  a  spot  destitute  of  some  sort  of  plant-lifo.  The  instant  tendency  to 
vegetation  may  be  perceived  in  a  very  simple  experiment  of  exposing  pure  dis- 
tilled water  in  an  open  but  perfectly  clean  vessel  to  the  sunshine ;  in  a  few  days 
vegetable  life  may  bo  seen  in  it.  Its  first  appearance  is  in  the  form  of  minute 
green  specks,  from  which  bubbles  of  gas  are  evolved.  These  green  specks  are 
veritable  organized  plants,  as  the  miscroscopO  will  determine.  The  green  color 
which  these  specks  bear  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  same  action 
which  brought  them  into  being,  and  which,  by  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  which  there  is  in  the  air,  produces  by  the  process  a  waxy  secretion  called 
chlorophyl.  This  word  means  literally  "  color  of  the  leaf,"  and  it  is  a  sub- 
stance which  in  all  leaves  gives  them  their  verdant  lustre.  Each  of  these  specks 
is  the  lowest  possible  form  of  the  leaf,  but  at  the  same  time  each  is  a  plant, 
endowed  with  the  principle  of  life  and  capable  of  increasing  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
By  and  by  these  specks  increase  so  fast  that  they  form  a  green  scum  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  creep  up  tbe  sides  of  the  vessel  and  coat  it  with  a  thick 
covering.  They  may  al^vays  retain  this  condition  of  simple  vegetable  life,  or 
may  develop  into  higher  forms.  Once  created,  so  to  speali,  multiplication 
goes  on  constantly,  so  long  as  air,  moisture,  light,  and  heat  are  properly  sup- 
plied. 

Affain,  the  surfaces  of  beds  of  ^olid  rocks,  when  laid  bare  by  removal  of  the 
overlying  drift  and  gravel,  are  found  to  be  smooth  and  almost  polished.  These 
surfaces  arc  now  left  exposed  to  the  four  combined  agencies  previously  mentioned. 
If  the  moisture  bo  in  the  form  o^  melting  snow,  of  rain,  or  of  water  trickling 
from  springs,  vegetation  covers  the  rocks  the  more  rapidly,  and  assumes  not 
only  the  form  of  a  green  scum  ur  slime,  but  also  of  various  and  distinctly 
colored  substances,  which,  when  dry,  seem  like  permanent  stains,  or  like  patches 
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of  paint.  The  microscopo  again  reveals  the  nature  of  these  sabetances,  and 
shows  Yeg;etable  life  in  a  higher  form  than  in  our  first  instance.  Some  of  these 
stains  are  even  of  the  most  brilliant  dyes,  owing  to  the  chloropliyl  within  them 
being  converted,  into  brighter  coloring  by  vegetable  chemistry,  just  as  the 
ripening  of  fruit  is  accompanied  by  the  beautiful  tints  which  we  see  in  it.  Such 
is  the  protococcus  or  red  snow  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  such  thfe  bloody  stain 
(haematococcus)  of  the  more  temperate  zones,  both  distinct  species  of  plants  so  low 
in  the  order  of  existence  that*  their  presence  is  only  perceptible  by  innumerable 
individuals  massed  together  like  patches  or  stains. 

Still  higlier  in  the  scale,  but  of  similar  exterior,  are  those  green,  gray,  roseate, 
brown,  bkck  scurfs  on  palings,  bnck  walls,  stones,  bark  of  trees,  and  the  like 
substances,  noticeable  equally  on  plains,  mountains,  by  the  sea-side,  iu 
forests  everywhere,  if  air,  moisture,  light,  and  heat  be  propitiously  present. 
It  is  the  office  of  the  botanist  to  accurately  distinguish  between  these  forms  of 
vegetation,  to  analyze  their  structure,  to  define  and  illustrate  their  functions,  and 
to  account  for  their  origin,  distribution  and  use.  It  belongs  to  «thc  chemist  to 
explain  the  processes  by  which  they  decompose  the  air  which  surrounds  them* 
and  how  they  act  upon  the  rocks,  the  water,  the  living  bark,  the  dead  wood,  or 
the  hard  earth  on  which  they  severally  grow,  eliminating  therefrom  the  nutri- 
ment essential  to  them,  and  converting  these  substances  into  soil  for  other  plants. 
It  is  the  province  of  natural  philosophy  to  teach  the  process  by  which  the 
earth's  surface  is  warmed  by  the  sun,  ana  how  its  light  causes  the  germination 
or  sprouting  of  the  seed,  and  the  growth  of  the  new-bora  plant.  ^Vith  what  inform* 
ation  we  obtain  from  these  and  such  kindred  teachers,  we  can  calculate  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  upon  the  evidences  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  our  instructord 
and  guides  in  our  avocations  and  pursuits.  Let  us  apply  such  facts  to  agricul- 
ture, a  business  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  social  industry  and  art. 

Man,  though  at  the  head  of  organized  being,  and  though  endowed  with  reasoUt 
yet  is  as  progressive,  when  viewed  through  the  race,  as  either  plant  or  brute. 
In  his  lowest  condition  he  is  the  wild  savage,  content  with  the  vermin  and 
roots  he  digs  from  the  earth  with  his  fingers,  or  with  the  very  rudest  tool ;  or, 
rising,  he  appropriates  the  spoils  of  the  chase  for  food,  clothes  himself  with 
skins,  fabricates  weapons,  and  buiUs  huts ;  but  only  as  he  advances  upward 
does  he  think  of  cultivating  the  soil  for  the  sake  of  what  his  labor  upon  it  can 
bring  him.  His  first  efforts  in  agriculture  at  once  exalt  him,  aud  he  leaves  his 
nomadic  habits  in  part  for  a  settled  habitation  and  a  home.  Once  established, 
his  observation  expands,  and  he  endeavors  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  seasons 
in  his  notice  of  the  natural  phenomena  by  which  he  is  visited.  The  coming 
forth  of  the  animals  from  their  winter's  sleep,  the  return  of  the  birds,  the  blos- 
soming of  the  early  flowers,  the  leafing  of  the  forests,  all  remind  him  that 
warmer  sunshine  and  blander  winds  will  work  for  his  sake.  Such  data  which 
have  been  noticed  ages  ago  have  been  held  in  more  or  less  veneration  ever 
since.  They  can  be  proved  to  be  reliable  only  by  the  closest  and  most  constant 
observation.  Such  unremitting  attention  to  the  most  minute  particulars  ena- 
bles science  to  evolve  from  them  principles  of  universal  application,  and  help  in 
some  way,  perhaps,  to  render  the  manual  labor  more  facile  by  the  faculties  of 
the  mind.  And  thus,  in  every  part  of  agriculture,  nature  yields  pliant  facility 
to  experiment,  and  to  care  and  pains  almost  every  desire  of  the  human  heart 
seems  likely  to  be  given  freely  and  without  stint. 

It  is  affirmed  that  these  notions,  which  n  re  said  to  be  current  among  the  wild 
tribes  of  our  own  continent,  and  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  indications  of  the 
progress  from  the  lowest  condition  of  human  life  to  a  higher  and  better,  can  be 
made,  in  some  degree,  our  guides  in  the  labors  of  the  garden  aud  the  farm. 
The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  reliable  connexion  the 
phenomena  of  the  seasons  have  with  agricultural  operations.  I  approach  the 
subject  with  some  hesitation,  because  it  seems  problematical  whether  we  con 
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derive  mnch  knowledge  of  a  positive  character  from  the  proverbial  wisdom  of 
the  rudest  forms  of  an  occapation  which  demands  for  its  fullest  success  the 
highest  powers  of  the  intellect. 

The  seasons  of  the  jear  depend  upon  astronomical  conditions  unvarjiog,  and 
the  samo  ever  since  the  memory  of  mm.  The  revolution  of  the  earth,  by  which 
it  is  presented  to  the  snn,  brings  to  it  regular  visits  of  light  and  beat.  With- 
out light  and  heat,  which  some  consider  to  be  identical,  there  cannot  be  any 
oiganized  life.  The  higher  the  sun,  seemingly,  rises  in  the  heavens,  the  more 
warmlh  it  imparts  and  the  more  intense  and  continuous  b  the  light.  Every 
zone  of  the  earth  has  its  day  and  night,  its  winter  and  summer.  In  all,  the 
commencement  of  the  latter  is  its  spring— vegetation  starts  with  renewed 
energy ;  while  the  former  brings  repose  and  rest.  Few  plants  are  so  hardy  as 
to  grow  in  the  winter  time,  where  cold  prevails  at  that  season,  and  only  whom 
the  rains  are  abundant  on  approach  of  winter  does  vegetation  awaken  to  its 
enei^es.  Even  the  arctic  circle  has  its  time  of  vigorous  and  active  life,  its 
summer  and  spring  days;  and  the  perpetual  growth  of  equatorial  regions 
depends  on  astronomical  laws.  The  same  ntn'a  rays  bring  into  gorgeous  beauty 
the  minute  alga  which  crirnsons  the  icebergs  and  cliffs  of  the  far  north,  and 
which  spreads  the  immense  foliage  of  the  lof^est  palms  of  tropical  deserts.^ 
Only  in  such  temperate  regions  as  our  own  can  we  see  the  gradual  and  delight- 
fid  march  of  the  seasons  from  sternest  winter,  and  its  almost  desolation,  to  the 
first  opening  bud  of  flowery  spring.  After  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  has  fallen, 
and  the  forests  and  the  golden  fringes  of  the  witchbazcl  have  withered  benealLk 
November's  frost,  a  host  of  hardy  mosses  still  survive  to  grow,  and  at  every 
rain  or  gleam  of  stmshine  expand  their  delicate  foliage  and  push  up  their  tender 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  fruit-nms.  But  these,  too,  yield  at  last  to  the  tyrant 
winter,  and  stand,  like  sentinels  at  their  posts,  alive  and  vigilant,  to  be  sum- 
moned to  duty  and  activity  at  the  first  call  of  spring.  Then,  while  the  globe 
is  retracing  its  path  through  ether,  and  the  sun  appears  to  rise  higher  and  higher 
above  us,  they,  like  all  other  hybemating  organizations,  feel  within  their  tissues 
the  vernal  warmth,  and  vie  with  nobler  forms  of  vegetation  to  grow,  mature* 
and  bo  renewed. 

If  we  ascend  the  higher  mountain  peaks  to  see  what  forms  of  vegetation 
greet  us  there,  we  shall  notice  how  distinct  and  defined  are  the  belts  or  zones  of 
plant  life.  Above  all,  we  come  to  the  humblest  and  least  conspicuous  in  those 
crustaceous  lichens,  whose  slow  accretion  is  measured  by  centuries.  But  higher 
than  these,  even  where  there  ii  no  perpetual  snow  to  cover  the  rocks,  nothing 
but  frightful  sterility  reigns,  ^uch  absolute  ban^enness  lies  far  above  the 
regions  of  clouds,  and  however  direct  the  sun,  however  vivid  the  light,  yet 
moisture  is  wanting.  The  exploring  expedition  of  the  United  States  found, 
bowever,  near  the  crater  of  Mauna  Loa,  amidst  a  perpetual  and  perfect  desert 
of  haie  rocks  of  six  miles  extent  at  least,  a  tiny  moss,  which  grew  in  a  crevice 
fix)m  which  issued  vapor,  which,  with  the  subterranean  heat,  sustained  and 
nourished  it.  In  this  mere  crack  it  found  the  elements  necessary  to  existence — 
heat,  light,  moisture,  and  a  soil  propitiated  by  these  essentials. 

The  presence  of  heat  is,  then,  all  important.  From  whence  can  the  earth 
receive  this,  and  how  does  this  fact  apply  to  agriculture?  From  two 
sources,  namely,  the  internal  heat  of  the  soil  and  from  the  sun*s  rays.  The 
first  must  be  expected  only  in  volcanic  regions,  where  fertility  is  always 
constant  and  marked.  Where  heat  obtains  in  this  way,  cultivation  can 
be  carried  on  at  high  elevations  with  success,  where  the  sun's  rays  alone  would 
be  inadequate.  From  this  hint,  this  natural  phenomenon,  we  construct  appa- 
ratus to  supply  subterranean  heat :  such,  in  fact,  being  the  hot-bed,  where  fer- 
mentation or  steam  pipes  give  us  the  required  temperature.  But  where  we 
must  depend  on  the  sun's  warmth,  we  wait  the  spring,  and  try  to  ascertain  at 
what  precise  tune  the  earth  becomes  warmed  up  by  its  rays.    Yet,  nolwith-  • 
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staadiog  we  may  have  artificial  beat,  and  tbe  BunsHine  too,  we  find  in  onr  green* 
houses,  and  in  other  plant  structures,  that  something  is  wanting  to  perfect  cul- 
tivation. Science  has  analyzed  the  sun's  light  to  discorer  where  the  defect 
exists.  It  has  found  that  light  itself,  which  seems  to  us  white,  is  really  com- 
posed of  seven  colors.  It  has  proved  that  each  of  these  colors  possesses  different 
chemical  powers  and  action ;  that  some  are  hetter  fitted  for  the  sprouting  of  the 
seed,  and  others  for  the  greening  of  the  leaves,  and  others  still  for  the  ripening 
and  coloring  of  the  fruit.  More,  that  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  these  seve- 
ral colors  predominate  in  the  sun's  rays. 

A  reliable  and  most  careful  cultivator  of  the  grape  in  glass  forcing-houses 
assures  me  that  his  vines  start  with  a  surprisingly  renewed  activity  after  the 
first  of  January — their  foliage  is  ampler,  richer,  and  greener.  Were  plants 
like  animals  we  could  not  so  readily  understand  this  curious  circumstance. 
Were  they  endowed  with  a  nervous  system  they  could,  at  all  seasons,  be  stimu- 

^lated  through  nutritious  manures,  which  are  their  appropriate  food.  We  can 
fatten  the  animal  at  any  time  of  the  year  as  well,  or  perhaps^better  even,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  in  the  dark  as  in  tbe  light  But  plants  have  no  nerves  and 
no  internal,  distinct  alimentary  cavities  or  digestive  apparatus.    Their  instru- 

#ments  of  digestion,  assimilation,  and  increase  are  on  their  surfaces,  or  near  the 
exterior  of  their  leaves  and  bark.  Their  leaves  usually,  to  be  sure,  are  delicate 
and  sensitive,  but  the  process  or  action  of  life  in  them  is  mechanical ;  the  sun's 
rays  give  them  motion  in  the  flow  of  sap  and  its  consequences.  It  is  a  chemi- 
cal action ;  decomposition  of  whatever  they  are  surrounded  by  is  brought  about 
on  their  exterior ;  on  the  contrary,  animal  life  is  preserved  by  decomposition 
of  substances  received  within.  When  the  yellow  ray  is  abundant,  then  plants 
take  on  the  green  color,  so  pleasing  and  grateful ;  the  yellow,  the  blue,  and  the 
red  rays  help  the  germination  of  the  seed ;  but  the  best  of  all  is  the  violet  ray. 
The  curious  gardener  seizes  upon  this  hint  and  employs  the  violet-tinted  bell- 
glass  when  he  wishes  to  germinate  some  choicer  seeds.  The  red  ray  of  autumn 
ripens  the  fruit ;  it  is  this  that  gives  color  to  the  leaves  of  the  forests  and  im- 
parts to  the  autumnal  scenery  its  peculiar  splendor.  The  more  abundant  these 
are  in  a  climate's  atmosphere,  the  more  luxuriant  and  gorgeous  will  be  its  vege- 
table aspects;  the  scantier  their  presence,  the  tamer  and  more  deficient  the 
beauty  around. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  yet  need  some  more  exact  ideas  than  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  signs  derived  from  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  seasons  as  they  have 
been  noted.  These  ideas  must  be  found  in  the  Victual  condition  of  the  earth  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  heat,  principally,  that  will  insure  the  germination  of 
seeds  committed  to  the  soil.  It  may  bo  asked,  whether  every  latitude  has  a 
defined  and  specific  season  of  the  year,  when,  as  it  returns,  it  shall  be  the  very 
one  for  this  or  for  that  kind  of  labor  ?  Can  the  reappearance  of  the  migratory 
birds  teach  us  anything  1  Can  the  opening  of  the  vernal  blossoms,  or  the 
exact  time  they  shed  tbeir  pollen  or  ripen  their  seeds,  can  the  unfolding  of 
the  tender  leaves  or.  their  maturation  and  fall,  give  us  any  valuable  hmts  1  Of 
these,  which  can  show  us  what  the  thermometer  will  surely  do  if  we  plunge  it 
into  the  soil  daily  and  examme  how  the  mercury  rises  or  declines  ?  Or  can  the 
barometer  be  any  guide  by  which  it  is  probable  that  storms,  rains,  or  winds, 
injurious  to  vegetation,  will  repeat  themselves  at  stated  periods  from  year  to 
year  ?  What  can  we  learn  from  the  breaking  up  of  rivers  freeing  themselves 
from  ice  ?  What  from  the  temperature  of  flowing  water,  of  the  daily  tides,  or 
of  springs  and  wells  1 

.^  That  was  a  pleasant  fancy  of  Linnssus  which  supposed  that  the  different 
hours  of  the  daytime  esuld  be  denoted  and  ascertained  by  the  opening  and 
closmg  of  certain  flowers— making  thus  a  floral  clock.  So  the  pimpernel 
(AnagallU  arvemU)  foretells  the  humidity  in  the  air.    Can  the  farmer's  times 

*  for  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping  be  so  pointed  outt    Is  there  anything  in 
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that  widely  diffased  notion  said  to  baye  obtained  as  a  rale  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  that  when  the  oak  and  hickory  leaves  are  of  the  size  of  a  squirrel's  ear 
Indian  com  ma<)t  be  planted  ?  Or  that  other,  that  a  colder  winter  is  to  come 
after  the  basks  over  its  cobs  are  thicker  than  usual  ?  Or  may  there  not  be 
some  other  and  more  rational  way  of  accounting  for  the  habits  of  animals 
which  hare  been  taken  for  ''signs''  than  tbat  commonly  employed  ?  c, 

In  order  to  approach  this  part  of  oar  subject  understandingly  we  must  ex- 
amine the  process  of  germination.  With  regard  to  the  internal  structure,  all 
seeds  are  similarly  fashioned,  though  they  may  be  very  diverse  on  their  exte- 
rior. Every  variation  of  size  is  possible,  from  the  fine,  dust-like  seeds  of  nu- 
merous plants  to  those  large  and  bulky  forms  of  the  cocoa-nut  palms.  Yet,  in 
all  alike,  the  essential  portions  of  the  seed  are  the  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe,  the 
radicle  or  young  root,  and  the  plumule  or  young  sprout.  The  cotyledon, 
whether  there  is  only  one  or  are  many  to  each  seed,  is  a  cellular  body,  contain- 
ing either  albumen  or  starch,  and  susceptible  of  imbibing  water  from  the  soil.^ 
A  small  apertuve,  called  the  ''hilum,"  admits  moisture  to  the  interior  of  the 
seed  and  allows  the  escape  of  the  young  plant.  On  the  reception  of  moisture 
of  the  right  temperature  a  healthy  chemical  action  takes  place,  the  tissue  of 
the  cotyledon  swells,  the  starch  or  the  albumen  is  converted  into  nutriment, 
the  young  leaves  receive  this,  the  young  root  pushes  downward,  while  the 
young  plant  pushes  upwards  and  is  launched  into  aerial  life.  This  process, 
identical  in  all  germination,  yet  is  dependent  on  atmospherical  conditions,  and 
perfect  success  is  insured  when  darkness,  moisture,  and  heat  are  in  proper  pro- 

Sortions.  The  first  is  secured  by  covering  the  seed  in  the  earth  at  the  exact 
epth  its  needs  require ;  the  second  by  rains  or  artificial  irrigatioii ;  and  the  last 
by  repeated  observation.  Should  the  last  be  wanting,  the  other  two  are  value- 
less; a  chemical  change  likewise,  however,  occurs,  but  it  is  that  of  putrefac- 
tion, and  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  lost.  What  that  precise  degree  of  heat  or 
warmth  is,  which  each  sort  of  seeds  requires,  is  known  only  by  nice  and  accurate 
experiment;  the  usual  way  is  by  guesswork  or  by  some  equally  unreliable 
method.  Some  gardeners  and  fiirmers  are  influenced  by  empirical  rules,  such 
as  the  phases  of  the  moon,  by  some  day  of  the  month  or  of  the  week.  Others, 
of  more  reflection  and  observation,  have  still  thought  that  the  flowering  of 
plants,  the  blossoming  of  fruit  trees,  or  the  like,  would  be  safer  guides,  better  to 
be  trusted  than  the  almanac  or  the  face  of  the  sky  or  earth.  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  extensive  tables  of  observation  respecting  the  degree 
of  heat  requisite  to  the  best  and  surest  germination,  yet,  from  scattered  data,  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  some  statements  which  may  bo  worth  notice,  and  which 
will  presently  follow. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  that  failure  in  part  follows  too  early  plant- 
ing, and  this  is  a  source  of  vexation  and  expense.  If  the  farmer's  seed-corn 
rots  in  the  ground  something  unpropitious  is  the  cause ;  is  it  the  cold  rains  of 
the  latter  part  of  May,  or  the  uncongenial  character  of  the  earth  in  regard  to 
the  duo  amount  of  warmth]  In  market  gardening,  if  the  squashes  be  cut  off 
by  late  frosts,  does  it  not  teach  a  profitable  but  sad  lesson  that  haste  makes 
waste?  A  check  to  his  sweet  potato  sprouts  may  seriously  affect  his  whole 
crop,  and  render  it  comparatively  light.  I  notice  in  an  agricultural  paper,  pub- 
lished at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  that  this  root  may  safely  be  deferred  in  its  plant- 
ing even  till  the  10th  of  June,  and  yet  obtain  a  fair  crop.  What  is  gained  by 
hastening  the  planting  of  the  Saba  or  Lima  beans  which  need  the  warm  soil 
to  germinate  and  then  to  push  them  ahead  1 

In  temperate  regions,  like  that  of  New  England  for  instance,  one  is  hardly, 
aware  of  the  power  of  solar  heat  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  ground.  As 
soon  as  the  deep  snows  have  mplted,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  there  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  to  the  winds,  the  frost  rapidly  disappears,  and  the  thaws 
penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  every  day.    Of  course,  much  will  depend  on  the 
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natare  of  tlie  soil;  if  light  and  sandy,  it  is  tbe  sooner  warmed  and  dried.  A 
bltick  peaty  soil,  though  absorbing  the  sun's  rays,  docs  not  thaw  so  thoroughly 
at  so  early  a  period  as  a  lighter  and  sandy  one.  Lastly  come  in  order  the  stiff, 
clayey  soils ;  so  that  the  sandy  soils  of  many  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
not  devoid  of  value  and  interest  to  the  cultivator,  because,  with  proper  and 
stittiaLating  manures,  the  increased  warmth  they  possess  forwards  the  crops 
through  the  entire  season.  We  can  see  this  on  a  small  scale  under  the  lee  of  a 
close- boarded  fence,  or  on  the  soathem  side  of  a  stone  wall,  where  lettuces, 
cress,  and  radishes  can  be  sown,  near  Boston,  as  early  as  the  lust  of  March. 
A  few  days  of  sunny  weather  are  sufficient  for  the  seeds  to  germinate,  and  the 

.  plants  will  thrive  and  grow  very  well,  although  April  snows  may  repeatedly 
cover  them  an  inch  or  two  deep.  A  plant  of  the  cruciferous  tribe,  of  diminutive 
eixe,  known  as  whitlow  grass,  {Draba  vcma,)  frequently  blossoms  as  early  or 
even  earlier  than  this,  wliich  1  find  growing  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  out  of 

^he  wet  turf  and  among  mosses  bathed  in  the  cold  water  of  melting  snows. 
The  cabbage  is  sown  by  market  gardeners  in  this  vicinity  in  what  are  called 
cold  frames,  where  the  pulverized  soil  properly  manured  is  warmed  only  by  the 
8un*s  heat,  and  this  heat  acquired  by  day  is  partially  maintained  through  the 
night  by  covering  of  straw  mats.  The  plants  transplanted  into  the  open  ground 
on  the  15th  of  April  furnish  a  valuable  return  by  the  9th  to  the  20th  of  June. 
The  pea  is  even  sown  in  February,  if  the  soil  admits  being  dug  and  raked,  but 
in  this  latitude  little  is  gained  in  such  experiments ;  even  though  germinating, 
the  foliage  on  its  appearance  above  ground  is  feeble,  yellow,  and  sickly ;  the  plaut 
waits  lor  auspicious  showers  and  winds.  1  have  seen  the  early  meadow  gross* 
(Poa  annua,)  which  ordinarily  blooms  in  April  and  ripens  its  seeds  in  June, 
expand  its  flowers  early  in  March  in  some  warm  and  sheltered  spots ;  yet  its 
blooming  at  this  season  could  be  considered  no  criterion  that  the  coming  spring 
wns  to  be  an  earlier  onfe  than  usual,  or  that  the  earth  would  be  sooner  fitted  for 
ploughing  or  for  sowing.  To  look  for  the  appearance  of  flowers,  for  the  leafing 
out  of  trees,  for  the  cries  of  the  frogs,  and  the  like  periodical  phenomena,  iu 
order  to  facilitate  agricultural  operations,  we  must  connect  with  them  other  data, 
by  all  which  combined  we  can  estimate  how  warm  is  the  ground  to  which  we 
wish  to  commit  our  seed,  and  from  which  we  anticipate  a  speedy  return  in  the 
form  of  desired  crops. 

To  form  some  sort  of  judgment  of  what  is  required  by  vegetation,  let  us  take 

«  asparagus.  According  to  some  records  by  James  Winthrop,  esq..  Fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  &c.,  asparagus  was  fit  for  the 
table  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1793,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April; 
in  the  year  1794.  on  the  twentieth  of  April;  in  the  year  1795,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  April ;  and  in  the  year  1796,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April.  In  the  year  1S03 
asparagus  was  offered  in  Boston  market  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  and 
in  the  year  1804  on  the  nineteenth  of  April.  (See  papers  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.)  In  the  year  lbl3,  according 
to  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  of  Iloxbury,  Massachusetts,  asparagus  fit  for  table 
use  came  on  the  fourteenth  of  May ;  in  the  year  1815,  on  sixth  of  May ;  in  the 
yeai'  1816,  on  fifth  of  May ;  in  the  year  1818,  on  fifteenth  of  May ;  in  the  year 
1%Z0,  on  the  first  of  May ;  and  on  the  same  day  of  May  in  the  year  1822.  The 
town  of  Boxbury,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lowell,  is  about  four  miles  southwest 
of  Boston.  According  to  the  best  authorities  in  gardening,  to  force  asparagus, 
in  order  to  have  it  in  use  at  an  imusual  time  of  the  year,  the  soil  of  the  forcing 
frames  must  never  be  lower  than  50^  Fahr.  at  night,  and  by  day  the  maximum 
heat  may  be  62°  Fahr.  The  minimum  of  required  warmth  in  the  soil  is  at 
least  twenty-five  degrees  less  than  is  usually  employed  in  the  ordinary  hot-bed 
used  for  germination  and  growth  of  some  kinds  of  phints.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  these  fifty  degrees  of  heat  must  be  uniformly  maintained  in  order  to  push 
forward  the  stalk  and  force  it  into  growth  above  the  ground.     Was  there,  then* 
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all  that  difference  between  those  springs  when  Asparagus  was  a  month  earlier-*- 
betwecn  1703  and  1818,  or  between  1804  and  18i3-*a  difference  of  actual  heat 
of  the  ground  out  of  doors ;  and,  if  so,  to  what  causes  can  it  be  traced  1  What 
has  the  winter  previous  to  do  with  it,  and  docs  diminished  heat  of  that  season 
affect  the  power  of  heating  by  the  sun  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May? 
It  18  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  cold  summers  follow  severe  and  cold 
winters,  and  in  some  instances  such  is  the  case.  Thus,  the  summers  of  1836 
and  1837  were  so  cold  that  '*  Indium  corn  did  not  ripen  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  winter  of  1835-'36  was  said  to  have  been  the  coldest  since  that  of  1780. 
Long  Island  sound  was  closed  about  six  weeks,  and  in  the  county  of  Berkshire* 
Mass.,  large  numbers  of  our  native  forest  trees  were  destroyed."— (R.  T.  Paine, 
in  the  Boston  Evening  Travdler  for  March  28,  1850.)  If  I  rightly  compre* 
bend  this  subject,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  it  i&  the  amount  of  cold  or  its 
intensity  that  injuriously  affects  the  coming  spring  or  summer,  but  the  condition 
in  which  the  winter's  snows  find  the  earth.  If  the  ground  is  slightly  f«>zen»* 
or,  which  is  possible,  is  free  from  frost  when  it  is  covered  by  the  first  snows,  and 
the  cold  prevents  these  snows  from  melting  away  before  other  and  successive 
snow-storms  succeed,  the  soil,  on  the  return  of  spring,  will  rapidly  absorb  all 
the  melting  ice  and  snow,  and  an  early  spring  may  be  the  result.  In  this  caso 
the  earth  will  be  ready  to  become,  warm  much  sooner  than  when  a  hard  and 
frozen  soil  receives  scanty  snows  throughout  the  winter.  Something  of  this 
sort  we  find  in  the  Arctic  regions,  where  the  warm  and  cellular  snows  at  the 
end  of  summer  bury  the  earth  in  a  light  porous  envelope,  which,  by  and  by,  is 
protected  by  the  denser  and  drifting  snows  of  the  winter-time.  The  present 
winter,  18G4-'65  is  one  of  unusual  continued  culd :  does  it  follow  that  our  coming 
summer  will  be  unpropitious  ?  Conjecture  can  be,  I  fear,  of  little  value,  and 
time  can  only  tell.  Still,  if  there  is  anything  to  bo  gained  by  such  ** signs,'' 
and  no  expectation  of  certain  crops  can  be  predicated,  it  were  well  worth  the 
knowing  beforehand  that  we  labor  not  in  vain. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered,  viz:  whether  in  sections  of  country 
tmvisitcd  by  deep  snows  and  severe  freezings,  and  where  the  bare  ground  is 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  earlier  in  the  year,  the  springs  are  always  proportion- 
aHy  more  forward,  or  this  precocity,  if  it  exists,  can  be  depended  on  %  In 
other  words,  will  a  more  southern  latitude  of  two  or  three  degrees  help  the 
soil,  so  that  it  may  be  sooner  fit  for  cultivation  in  consequence  of  its  facility  of 
being  sooner  warmed  ? 

From  notes  on  vegetation,  made  at  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  latitude  38^  53'  N.,  during  the  year  1864,  kindly  furnished 
me  by  the  late  Qaptain  J.  N.  Gillis,  through  James  S.  Grinnell,  esq.,  I  find  that 
asparagus  is  fit  for  the  table  on  the  28th  of  April,  which,  as  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  not  so  early  as  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  tlie  years  1793-'95, 
nor  as  in  Boston  in  the  years  1803-*4,  and  about  a  fortnight  sooner  than  in 
Boxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  the  vears  1813-1822.  The  winter  of  1863-'64 
was  mild,  with  much  rain,  and  cold  weather  did  not  visit  us  until  February,  and 
then  for  a  few  days  only.  The  middle  of  March  had  a  few  cold  daj^s ;  but  the 
average  of  the  winter  was  that  of  open  and  mild  weather.  Taking  for  granted 
what  I  have  unfortunately  no  means  of  proving,  that  the  asparagus  season  or 
the  time  for  cutting  it  is  the  average  one  at  Washington,  as  denoted  in  1864, 
thcpi  the  occasional  precocity  of  more  northern  and  eastern  climates,  like  that  of 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  must  be  due  to  some  extraordinary  causes,  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  general  scope  of  our  subject. 

Should  one  still  further  estimate  the  degree  of  warmth,  and  even  heat,  to 
which  the  ground  is  raised  by  the  sunshine,  wo  should  find  it  flur  greater  than  is 
ordinarily  suspected.  The  range  favomble  to  vegetation  is  from  34^  Fahrenheit 
to  140^,  as  already  intimated;  in  like  manner,  too,  the  very  germination  <k  first 
Tital  action  of  the  seed  must  have  between  34^  and  40^,  so  that  there  be  no 
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danger  of  decomposition,  and  sufficient  wannth  to  maintain  circulation.  The 
common  pea,  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  being  sometimes  early  sown,  requires 
at  least  40^,  and  when  it  is  forced  for  early  use  the  temperature  is  from  45^  to 
62^;  that  of  the  air  to  keep  it  growing  healthily  is  at  06°,  and  after  it  has 
flowered  from  52^  to  70°  is  necessary  to  mature  its  pods.  An  ordinary  green- 
house, which  contains  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  hardy  plants  and  shrubs 
flowering  in  the  winter  months,  may  be  regulated  to  advantage,  if  its  tempera- 
ture be  not  lower  than  40^,  but  by  the  sun's  rays  in  the  day-time  it  may  rise 
to  G(P,  or  even  higher,  to  fall  again  to  40^,  or  a  little  below.  The  cooler  tem- 
perature of  the  night-time  is  favorable  to  all  plants,  inviting  them  to  repose,  by 
diminishing  their  excitability. 

Professor  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  in  his  lectures  on  the  general  relations 
of  science  to  practical  agriculture,  delivered  before  the  New  York  Stale 
Agricultural  Society,  in  1849,  states  that  in  this  country  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  Hve  feet  below  the  surface  may  be  warmed  by  the  sun  to  100^, 
and  at  half  an  inch  below  the  surface  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  140° 
Fahrenheit.  Such  statements  seem  scarcely  credible;  yet,  according  to  Dr. 
Coulter,  there  grow  plants  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Colorado  which  occasionally 
endure  this  heat.  Sir  John  Herschel  found  the  soil  in  his  bulb  garden  at  Cape 
Good  Ilope,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1837,  between  1  and  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
raised  to  169®  of  heat,  and  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  it  was  150®,  and  even  in  shaded 
places  119°.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  shade  in  the  same  garden 
at  the  same  period  was  98°  and  92°  Fahrenheit.  At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  soil  of 
the  garden,  having  been  long  shaded,  was  found  to  have,  at  four  inches  in  depth,  a 
temperature  of  102°.  On  the  3d  of  December,  a  thermometer  buried  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep,  in  contact  with  a  seedling  fir  of  the  year's  planting,  quite  healthy, 
and  having  its  seed  leaves,  marked  as  follows:  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  11 
o'clock  a.  m.,  148.2°;  at  forty-eight  minutes  past  12  p.  m.,  149.5°;  at  thirty- 
four  minutes  past  1  p.m.,  149.8°;  at  fifty-four  minutes  past  1  p.  m,  150.8°; 
and  at  forty- six  minutes  past  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  148°  Fahrenheit. — {Lind/ej/*s 
Tlicory  of  Horticulture,)  Similar  statements  were  made  by  Professor  Wil- 
liam ileury  Ilarvcy,  in  his  lectures  on  botany  before  the  Lowell  Institute, 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1849,  when  he  also  stated  that  desiccation 
of  the  soil  in  consequence  was  so  great  that  severe  labor  was  requisite 
to  lift  the  bulbs  of  the  amaryllis,  gladiolus,  and  kindred  genera  from,  the 
earth,  and  that  each  year's  successive  decay  of  leaves  foimed  an  envelope 
around  the  bulbs  which  served  as  protection,  and  preserved  their  vegetative 
powers.  From  accidental  circumstances  it  has  been  proved  that  a  similar  drying 
process  will  not  injure  the  gladiolus  in  cultivation,  but  rather  seems  to  serve 
as  a  stimulus  to  activity  on  application  of  moisture.  Gardeners  have  long  re- 
sorted to  similar  expedients  to  induce  certain  succulent  plants  to  flower,  by 
delaying  their  seasons  of  repose  and  rest  by  heat  and  dryness.  Such  well-ob- 
served facts  confirmed  the  previous  statements  of  Bruce,  that  the  temperature  in 
the  sunatGondar  has  been  as  high  as  113°;  at  Benares,  110°,  113°,  118°, 
according  to  Harvey,  and  at  Sierra  Leone,  138°,  according  to  Winterbottom. — 
{Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  ^o,  27.)  From  such  data  we  are  again 
confiimed  in  our  previous  statements,  tliat  to  estimate  the  relations  of  the  seasons 
to  vegetable  life,  we  must  discover  the  degree  of  warmth  in  the  soil  suited  to 
every  plant,  from  its  stages  of  germination  to  those  of  ripening  and  decay. 

Let  me  now  advert  to  another  possible  source  of  information  gathered  from 
the  law  of  isothermal  lines  of  climate.  By  this  beautiful  theory,  first  proclaimed 
by  Humboldt  and  published  to  the  world  ii|  the  Mcmoires  de  la  Socicte  d^Arcucil, 
we  are  able  to  understand  the  singular  fact  that  we  can  place  no  dependence 
upon  mere  latitude  in  agriculture.  Thu»,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  we  find 
the  temperatures  of  climates  diminish  as  \ve  pass  from  the  equator  towards  either 
pole.    Put  to  the  rigid  test,  however,  we  do  not  find  that  there  is  the  same 
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degree  of  heat  in  all  parts  of  the  same  parallel*  and'  that  the  variation  is  some- 
times remarkable.  By  keeping  a  record  of  the  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
same  place  for  a  number  of  consecutive  years,  the  mean  or  average  tempferatm*e 
of  that  place  can  be  estimated.  Such  records  become  valuable  and  PUggestivCi 
and  through  their  use  the  theoiy  of  isothermal  lines  originated.  That  which  at 
first  was  theoretical  has  since  become  exact  and  convincing;  and  thus  a  method 
of  representing  to  the  eye,  upon  a  map  of  the  globe,  the  belts  that  possess  the 
same  amount  of  heat  and  of  cold,  either  at  certain  seasons  or  throughout  the 
entire  year,  has  been  established.  Applied  to  agriculture,  we  can  understand 
why  some  kinds  of  plants  will  grow  better  in  a  more  northern  latitude  than  in  a 
more  southern,  which  otherwise  would  seem  anomalous.  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  climate  of  Norfolk,  in  England,  which  is  about  52^  north  latitude ; 
from  notes  of  the  advance  of  spring  there,  the  gooseherry  bushes  leaf  out  near 
the  1st  of  March,  while  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  they  leaf  on  the  20th  of 
April ;  and  they  blossomed  there  on  the  13th  of  April,  while  in  Boston  they 
blossomed  on  the  5th  of  May ;  there  the  apple  tree  blossomed  on  the  2t5th  of 
April,  here  on  the  20  th  of  May;  the  red  currant  bush  flowered  there  on  the  3d 
of  April,  here  on  the  9th  of  May ;  the  apricot  blossomed  there  on  the  1st  of 
April,  here  on  the  1st  of  May ;  ike  cherry  tree  blossomed  there  18th  April,  and 
here  the  6th  of  May ;  the  peach  tree  flowered  there  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  here 
on  the  8th  of  May ;  or  the  climate  of  Norfolk,  England,  from  thirty -eight  to 
eighteen  days  earlier  at  first. — f  Masmchusetts  Agricultural  liepository.)  So, 
in  the  time  of  planting  the  ground,  we  gather  from  Loudon  and  other  authorities 
that  all  the  different  sorts  of  peas  are  sown  in  England  from  the  middle  of 
Eebmary,  and  by  successive  sowings  to  May;  the  field  bean  (Viciafabaj  in 
March  and  April;  the  beet  on  the  last  of  March ;  the  radish  from  the  15th  of 
February  to  end  of  March ;  the  carrot  from  Ist  February  to  1st  of  March ;  and 
the  cabbage  in  February  and  March ;  potatoes  are  planted  there  from  the  mid- 
dle of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  tor  the  main  crops,  and  maize  or  Indian 
com  is  sown  in  France  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  most 
southern  portion  of  Great  Britain  is  eight  degrees  further  north  than  Boston,  and 
yet  the  springs  are  more  than  a  month  earlier. 

Were  flie  surface  of  the  globe  everywhere  a  flat  plain  and  of  uniform  contour, 
there  would  be  a  greater  uniformity  of  climate.  But  so  great  are  its  inequalities ; 
there  is  so  much  more  ocean  in  this  parallel,  or  such  mountain  chains  in  that; 
the  surface  intersected  by  broad  rivers  or  diversified  by  immense  lakes ;  here  so 
rocky,  there  so  much  of  a  desert,  so  forest-clad,  or  else  so  alluvial  and  prairie- 
like, the  calorific  influences  of  the  sun  are  very  unequal.  The  air  of*  a  section 
cf  country  contiguous  to  the  sea  is  modified  by  the  winds  which  blow  over  it, 
or  rendered  moister  by  the  fogs  which  are  borne  inland.  Such  fogs  in  the  spring 
save  the  heat  for  the  soil  by  preventing  radiation ;  so  the  heat  from  the  sun, 
which  is  reflected  from  the  feces  of  cliffs,  helps  to  warm  sheltered  valleys  and 
modify  their  temperature;  so  that  the  very  diversities  in  the  natural  features  of 
a  country  influence  the  conditions  of  contiguous  or  similar  parallels  of  latitude. 
But  when  the  temperature  of  the  entire  year  is  taken  into  the  account,  the  in- 
creased heat  of  the  summer  more  than  balances  the  discrepancies  of  the  spring, 
or  else  the  intenscr  cold  of  winter  affects  the  average  heat.  The  climate  of 
England  may  be  more  genial  to  the  efforts  of  spring,  but  what  it  gains  then,  it 
loses  in  the  summer  months;  whereas  we  gain  immensely  by  the  increased  fervor 
of  our  austral  seasons,  ripening  the  most  delicious  fruits  which  fail  there.  The 
mean  temperature  of  each  month  is  better  suited  to  our  inquiries ;  that  of  the 
year,  when  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  introducing  new  and  untried 
crops.  This  latter  subject  will  bo  resumed ;  at  present,  let  me  endeavor  to  see- 
to  what  degree  of  heat  the  several  months  of  spring  arrive,  and  how  such  infor^ 
mation  may  be  directed  into  a  useful  channel. 

22 
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I  have  already  referred  to  a  brief  record  of  James  Winthrop,  esq.,  kept  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  resame  it  in  order  to  approximate  to  the  mean 
heat  of  each  vernal  month  of  those  precocioos  jears.  This  I  do  by  the  help  of 
the  meteorological  tables  as  kept  by  Edward  Angustns  Holyhoke,  M.  D.  A.  A.  S^ 
from  the  year  1786  to  1829,  inclusive ;  corrected  by  revision  by  Enoch  Hale, 
M.  D.  A.  A.  S.,  and  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  1,  new  series. 


Toar. 


1793. 
1794. 
1795. 
1796. 


I 


39.00 
39.50 
36.50 
34.75 


49.25 
5a  00 
46.75 
49.00 


I 


63.25 
59.50 
57.25 
5150 


5a  66 
4a  83 
47.66 
46^75 


Apr.  17 

23 

May  6 

Apr.  87 


I 


Apr.  20 
23 
87 
S3 


I 


Apr.  16 

19 

7 

90 


Apr.  29 
MajlO 


Apr.  29 

89 

May  10 

4 


Apr.  15 
90 
96 
24 


We  gather,  then,  one  fact,  which  is  at  least  singularly  coincident,  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  spring  of  1793  was  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  required  to  force  asparagus,  and  that  year  it  was  fit  for  table  use  on  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  in  the  open  ground ! 

Let  me  tabulate  in  the  same  way  the  register  of  the  Boston  market,  as  follows : 


Year. 

i 

a 

1 

i 

11 

! 

a 

1 

i 

1 

1 

it 

"s 

o    / 

o    / 

O      ' 

o     / 

1803.... 

37.25 

47.25 

55.00 

46.50 

63 

LitUe  rain 

1804 

34.50 

44.25 

80.33 

46.33 

55 

^•>-- 

Asparagus ^. . . . 

Cherry  flowers 

Peach  flowers  I 

Plum  flowers 

Pear  fiowera  .-^ — . 

Apple  flowers 

Gooseberry  leaf 

Apricot  flowers .. — 
Ited  currants  flower 


1803. 


April  27 

May  1 

April  28 

.May  1 

May  5 

May  21 


1804. 


April     19 
May        8 


May 


9 


May  20 

April  7 

May  4 

May  4 


I  have  also. tabulated  in  a  form,  easy  to  be  examined,  a  series  of  valuable 
notes  from  observations  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Lowell,  a  most  distinguished 
agriculturist,  adding,  as  before,  the  mean  temperature  derived  from  such  soorces 
as  were  available  to  me.  The  range  of  years  is  from  1813  to  1839,  mostly 
unbroken,  and  the  notes  were  taken  at  his  residence  in  Roxbury,  near  to  Boston. 
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Table  of  the  leafing  and  blossoming  of  plants,  with  mean  temperatures. 
m  THE  MONTH  OF  APEHi. 


1831. 
1823. 
1825. 


1827. 


1830. 
1831. 


1813. 


1814. 
1815. 


1816. 


1817. 


1818. 


1819.. 


28 
29 
21 
20 
1 

10 
11 
25 
30 
12 
16 
21 
26 
28 
23 


10 
11 
14 
20 
23 


10 
14 

16 

20 

25 

1 

5 

6 

9 

16 

6 

7 

12 

19 

15 

17 

18 

24 

25 

27 

6 

13 

16 

17 

19 


Gooseberry  leafing. 
Bed  currant  leafing. 

Apricot  blossoming 

Apricot  blossoming 

Apricot  blossoming .*. .... 

Gooseberry  leafing. 
Peach  blossoming. 
Apricot  blossoming. 
Cherry  blossoming. 

Pear  blossoming • 

Apricot  blossoming. 
Peach  blossoming. 
Cherry  blossoming. 

Plnm  blossoming 

Cheny  blossoming 

Cherry  blossoming 

IN  THE  MONTH  OP  MAY. 

Cherrv  tree  blossoms. 

Shad  bosh  (MespUus  Canadensis)  blossoms. 

Aspskragrns  fit  for  table. 

Pear  trees  blossom. 

Apple  trees  blossom 

Apricot  tree  blossoms. 

Asparagus  fit  to  cat. 

Cherry  tree  blossoms. 

Plum  tree  blossoms ;  gooseberry  boshes  leafing ;  com 

and  potatoes  coming  np. 
Shad  bush  blossoms. 
Pear  tree  blossoms. 

Apple  tree  blossoms «... 

Garden  currant  flowers. 
Asparagus  fit  for  use. 
Cherry  trees  flower. 
Shad  bush  blossoms. 

Apple  trees  flower •• • 

Cherry  trees  blossom. 
Plum  and  pear  trees  blossom. 
Apple  trees  blossom. 

'Lilaii{8yringa  vulgaris)  blooms 

Asparagus  cut. 

Cherry  tree  blossoms. 

Shad  bush.  * 

Pear  trees. 

Anple  trees. 

Luacs .•••• • 

Cherry  trees. 

Plum  trees. 

Shad  bush. 

Pear  trees. 

Apple  trees. 

Lilacs 


48  50 
44  00 

49  25 


50  12 


50  38 
48  97 
48  42 


63  33 


54  25 


54  00 


56  00 


55  75 


45  00 


44  05 


45  00 


45  00 


44  16 


54  25       42  16 
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Table  (f  ike  leafing  and  blossoming  <^  plants,\ife.'^ontmJiei» 


Year, 


Day 

of 

month. 


Trees  or  Plants. 


Mean 

of 
month. 


Mean  of 
spriMT 
months, 


1830. 


3 

9 

11 

20 

1821.. 

9 

10 

11 

13 

20 

1822.. 

1 

4 

9 

12 

1823.. 

3 

7 

19 

22 

1824.. 

1 

4 

11 

1825- 

8 

1826.. 

1827.. 

12 

1828.. 

1 

10 

1829.. 

3 

9 

14 

15 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1 

6 

1832.. 

3 

1835.. 

30 

1836.. 

23 

1837.. 

31 

1839.. 

2 

4 

6 

Asparag^  cnt. 
Cherry  trees  blossom. 
Shad  bnsh. 
Pear  trees. 
Apple  trees. 

Lilacs •• «>.••• 

Cherry  trees. 

Shad  bosh. 

Plaift  trees. 

Pear  trees ;  apple  trees. 

Lilacs 

Asparagus  cut ;  cheny  tree  flowers. 
Plum  trees ;  pear  trees. 
Apple  trees. 

Li^cs 

Pear  trees. 
Cherry  trees. 
Apple  trees. 

Lilacs 

Cherry  trees. 

Pear  and  peach  trees. 

Apple-trees 

Apple  trees 

Apple  trees 

Cherry  trees. 

A^ple  trees 

Apricot  trees. 

Cnerry  trees. 

Pear  trees. 

Apple  trees 

Pear  trees 

Apple  trees 

Peach  trees ■ 

Apple  trees - 

Apple  trees.    On  the  14th  of  this  month  ice  formed  . .. 

Apple  trees.    On  the  2d  of  this  month  the  ground  froze 

Cnerry  trees ;  peach  trees. 

Plum  trees. 

Pear  trees 


56  00 

56  25 
6125 

54  25 

54  75 

57  57 

57  02 
56  73 

58  94 


66  76 


45  05 

44  58 

48  25 

45  00 

46  00 

49  49 

48  34 
46  32 

45  77 


56  26 

47  68 

59  14 

49  73 

53  14 

43  71 

55  67 

44  02 

56  60 

44  02 

53  46 

43  57 

44  58 
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I  have  obtained  a  more  complete  record  from  Dotes  kept  by  Mr.  Asa  Lamson, 
of  Salem,  MassachnsettSr  from  the  year  1832  to  1864|  inclusiye. 

Blossoming  of  fruit  treesp  plants,  Sfc, 
IN  APKIL. 


Year. 


Day  of 
month. 


Trees  or  plants. 


Mean 
of  the 
month. 


Mean 

of  the 

spring 

months. 


1834. 
1839. 
1840. 

1842.. 

1845. 
1846.. 

1848.. 

J849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1853.. 


15 
17 
24 
25 
23 
24 
26 
23 
26 
27 
25 
28 
20 
22 
25 


30 
30 
31 
20 
20 


Plum. 

Dwarf  iris,  (IrispumU.)., 

Dwarf  iris. 

Plum 

Dwarf  iris. 
Plum. 

Cherry 

Plum. 
Dwarf  iris. 

Cherry 

Plum. 

Dwarf  iris 

Plum. 

Dwarf  iris.  , 

Cherry 

Apple. 

Dwarf  iris 

Dwarf  iris , 

Dwarf  iris. 
Cherry. 
Plum. 
Dwarf  iris. 


o  / 
45287 
48  42 

46  96 

50  73 

45  46 

50  27 

46  99 
45  39 


IN  MAY. 


Year. 

Day  of 
month. 

Trees  or  plants. 

Mean  of 
ApriL 

Mean  of 
May, 

1832.. 

21 
28 
14 

3 
19 
22 
17 
29 

2 

4 
10 
23 

9 
11 
14 
31 

8 
15 
31 

1 
12 

Apple. 

lilac 

o    / 

41  38 
40  34 

45  87 
44  04 

44  02 

45  03 

42  33 

48  42 
50  18 

o     / 
53  14 

1833.. 

Lilac 

58  42 

1834.. 

Cherry. 

Apple;  pear. 

Lilac .......       .•..■•...••••••••••••••._.•..•.••.. 

53  03 

1835.. 

Cherry. 

Lilac.....  .......•..•••.••••••••.••...•.•..•...... 

55  67 

1836.. 

Dwarf  iris. 

Plum. 

Cherry. 

Lilac : 

56  60 

1637.. 

Dwarf  iris. 

Plum. 

Cherry. 

Lilac 

57  46 

1838.. 

Dwarf  iris. 

Cherry. 

Lilac 

55  79 

1839.. 

Cherry 

56  76 

1640.. 

Lilac 

57  62 
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BlifMoming  of  fruit  trees,  plants,  Sfc. — Gontinned. 


Year. 

Day  of 
month. 

Trees  ot  plants. 

Mean  of 
ApriL 

Mean  of 
May. 

o     / 

0     / 

1841.. 

8 
9 

i5 

Dwarf  iris. 

Pluxn. 

Cherry. 

29 

Lilac 4 

43  14 

54  75 

1842.. 

14 

Lilac ^ 

46  96 

54  77 

1843.. 

8 
14 

Dwarf  iria. 
Cherry. 

23 

11 

3 

Lihus. 

46  96 
50  73 

54  77 

1844.. 

Lilac 

59  38 

1845.. 

Cherry. 

14 

Lilac 

45  46 

57  39 

1846.. 

13 
6 

Lilac 

50  27 

56  64 

1847.. 

Plum. 

10 

Dwarf  iris. 

12 

Cherry. 

28 
1 

Lilac 

44  27 

54  82 

1848.. 

Cherry. 

*rm  %9m 

17 
10 

Lilac 

46  99 

58  82 

1849.. 

Cherry. 
Dwarf  iris. 

vO   Ow 

24 

29 

7 

Lilac 

45  39 

53  65 

1850.. 

Cherry.                      .            • 

29 

Lilac 

1851.. 

3 
19 

Dwarf  iris. 
Lilac. 

1852.. 

7 

9 

23 

Plum  and  dwarf  irw. 

Cherry. 

Lilac 

1853.. 

5 

17 

Cherry. 
Lilac 

1854.. 

9 
11 
10 
20 

Plum. 
Cherry. 
Dwarf  iris. 
Lilac 

1855.. 

7 

9 

24 

Dwarf  iiis. 

Plum. 

LUac 

1856.. 

3 
13 
15 
23 
24 

Dwarf  iris. 

Plum. 

Peach. 

TiHar!' 

1857.. 

6 
11 
11 
25 

Dwarf  iris. 
Plum. 
Peach. 
Lilac 

1858.. 

7 
16 
24 

Peach. 
Plum. 
Lilac 

1859.. 

12 
21 

Plum. 
Lilac 

I860.. 

3 
18 

Cherry. 
Lilac 

1861.. 

24 
24 

n& 

1862.. 

8 
11 
14 
17 
17 

Cherry. 
Plum. 
Peach. 
Apple 

1863.. 

7 

Cherry 

21 

Lilac 

, 

1864.. 

8 

Cherry. 
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IN  JUNE. 


Yew. 

Dajof 
month. 

Trees  or  plants. 

Mean  of 
May. 

Mean  of 
June. 

1832.. 

22 
88 

4 
15 
21 
21 

6 
19 
24 

8 
19 
21 
24 
13 
15 
15 
17 

7 

5 
14 
19 
26 

9* 
17 
21 
22 
23 
10 
12 

9 
12 

9 
11 
15 
23 
23 
26 
13 
16 
19 
21 
19 
23 

15 
10 
10 
18 
20 
.    20 
20 
16 
16 
19 
12 
12 
16 

Yellow  locust,  (Rcbinia  p$9udaeacia,) 

White  rose,  (Rosa  alba.    L.fiort  plena) 

o     / 
53  14 

58  42 
53  03 

55  67 

56  60 

53  46 

55  79 

56  76 

57  62 

54  75 

54  77 

56  42 

59  38 

57  39 

56  64 

67  82 

58  82 
53  65 

57  43 

o     / 
64  35 

1833.. 

Locust  tree. 

T>^mHtik  T09ti,  {Rosa  damoMcema)  ^ ,^  *a 

62  84. 

1834.. 

Locust  tree. 

White  rose 

63  12 

1835.. 

Locust  tree. 
White  rose. 
Damask  rose .•.••......•••••.... 

65  03 

1836.. 

Locust  tree. 

White  rose 

60  12 

1837.. 

White  rose. 

Locust  tree 

64  02 

1838.. 

White  rose. 

Locust  trib 

69  60 

1839.. 

Locust  tree. 

White  rose .* 

62  91 

1840.. 

Locust-tree. 

White  rose 

67  36 

1841.. 

Locust  tree. 
White  rose. 
Damask  rose •.....••....•..•. 

68  73 

1842.. 

White  rose. 
Locust  tree. 
Sweet  brier,  (Rosa  rybutinosa^ 

64  94 

1843.. 

Whitero«e.'^          ""V-w-; 

Locust  tree...... 

66  53 

1844.. 

Locust  tree. 

White  rose 

67  11 

1845.. 

Locust  tree. 

White  rose 

68  61 

1846.. 

White  rose. 
Locust  tree. 
Damask  rose ..........••••.....•..••....•......... 

65  14 

1847.. 

Locust  tree. 
White  rose. 
Sweet  brier 

66  53 

1848.. 

Locust  tree. 

White  rose 

65  90 

1849.. 

Locust  tree. 

Sweet  brier 

67  57 

1850.. 

7861. 

1852.. 

1653.. 

1854.. 

1855.. 

1856.. 

1857.. 

1858.. 

1859.. 

I860.. 

1861.. 

1862.. 

1863.. 

Locust  tree. 
Sweet  brier. 

Locust  tree. 
Locust  tree. 
Locust  tree* 
Locust  tree. 
Locust  tree* 
Locust  tree. 
Locust  tree. 
Locust  tree. 
Locust  tree. 
Locust  tree. 
Locust  tree. 
Locust  tree .••••••••••••••••••••••«••.••••.... 

62  61 

1864.. 

Locust  tree. 
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NATIVE  AKD  GARDEN  FLOWERS. 


Floral  aUendar  of  spring  of  1837,  kept  at 
Hingkam,  Plymouth  county,  Massachusettt, 
tatUude  42^  14'  north, 

1837. 
May     1.  Anemone  nemorosa. 

Acer  mbmm. 

Ulmus  Americana. 
2.  Songuinaria  Canadenais. 
7.  Eythronium  Americanum. 

Thalictrum  diolcum. 

Anemone  thalictroides. 

Caltha  palustris. 
9.  Viola  primulffifolia. 

Potentilla  Canadensis. 

Carex  varia. 

Arbatus  uva  iirsi. 

At  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  latUude  41<^  57' 
north. 

April  29.  Epigffia  repens. 
Oakesia  Conradii. 
Saxifraga  Pennsjlyanica. 
Viola  blonda. 
Meuyanthes  trifoliata. 


At  Hubbardston,   Worcester  county,  Jffiff-Jlve 
miles  west  of  Boston, 

1837. 
May  13.  Epigaea  repens. 

Viola  primnliefolia. 
15.  TriUiom  pictnm. 

Uvularia  sessiiifolia. 

Clintonia  borealis. 

Coptis  tri folia. 

Carex  acnta. 
17.  Fragaria  Virginiana. 

Vacciniam  tenellum. 
24.  Poly^ala  pauciflora. 

Mespilus  Canadensis. 

Viburnum  iantanoides. 
26.  Streptopus  roseus. 

At  Topbham,  Maine, 

1838. 
April  28.  Hedjotis  cienilea. 


May 


30.  (Pro^e  purpurea  appears.) 

1.  •Saxitrajga  Pennsylvanica. 

2.  Thlaspi  bursapastoris. 


Progress  of  spring  at  FishkiU  Landing,  Dutchess  county.  New  York,  latitude 

41°  34'  north. 


1838. 

1838. 

May  16.  Peacb  orchards  in  blossom. 

May  22.  Tupelo  tree  (Nyssa  nadtijlsrm)  in 
b  iosBom. 

21.  Lilacs  in  flower. 

Anemone  thalictroides. 

Orchis  spectabilis. 

Panax -trifoliata. 

Cerasus  obovata. 

Trillium  erectum. 

25.  Cornus  Florida. 

,  Viola  pubescens,  &c. 

Vinca  minor. 

17.  Apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees 

begin* 

Weather  cloudy  and  cold. 

ning  to  bloom. 

The  springs  of  1840  and  1841  at  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  four  miles  west 
of  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 


1840. 
April  7.  Skunk  cabbage  (Symplocarpus  fm" 
tidus)  in  pertec);  flower. 
15.  Caltha  palustris. 
17.  Houstonia  cserulea,  Carex  Taria» 
Thalictrum  anemonoides. 
May  30.  Euchroma  coccinea,   Ranunculus 
acris,   repens;     Iris  Virginica; 
garden  peas  in  flower. 
1841.        *         *^ 
Mar.  19.  Snow -drop    (Galanthus    nivalis) 
flowers. 
27.  Acermbrum,Alnu8  8ernilata,Cory- 
lus  avellana. 


1841. 
April   2.  Garden  pansey  blooms. 
10.  Crocus. 
17.  Epigsea  repens. 
29.  Tussilago  fariara. 
May     5.  Houstonia  cserulea,  Viola  laaceo^ 
lata,Thlaspi  bursa  pa8toris,Tarax- 
acum,  Dens  leonis,  Thalictrum 
anemenoldes,  Narcissus  pseudo- 
narcissus,  fl.  pi.,  Mespilus  Cana- 
densis, Viola  pedata,  Van  Thoi 
tulips,  hyacinths. 
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According  to  the  Report  of  the  CommisBioner  of  Agricnltare  for  1862,  the  total 
number  of  bushels  of  Indian  comraised  in  the  Union  were  (in  1860|)  827,694»528. 
The  value  of  this  single  article  of  agriculture,  so  widely  and  universally  cul- 
tiyated,  suggests  the  value  of  every  form  of  knowledge  which  will  bear  upon 
the  subject.  To  the  Btate  of  Illinois  in  that  year  115,296,778  bushels  are 
accredited,  or  5,111,913  bushels  more  than  the  State  of  Virginia,  with  a  climate 
better  suited  to  its  growth.  The  state  of  Maine,  with  its  northern  winters  and 
uncertain  summers,  produced,  in  round  numbers,  a  million  and  a  half  of  bushels, 
or  nearlv  half  as  much  as  Florida,  with  the  mean  temperature  of  its  year  indi^ 
eating  the  congenial  soil  of  this  valuable  cereal.  In  such  sections  of  country 
it  becomes  a -serious  consideration,  when  the  corn-planting  can  be  safely  per- 
formed, and  the  hard  work  of  spring  done  up.  The  pfobable  minimum  heat  of 
the  soil  which  will  germinate  Indian  com  may  be  put  down  at  60^  Fahr.; 
when  the  soil  is  only  45^,  or  perhaps  50^  Fahr.,  the  seed  soon  rots. 
There  are  other  important  crops  under  the  market  gardener's  care  which  about 
this  time  claim  attention ;  such  are  the  squash,  the  melon,  and  the  pumpkin, 
with  the  cucumber.  These  are  tropical  plants,  native  to  South  America,  but 
for  centuries  cultivated  by  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  through  commerce  dis- 
tributed over  the  globe.  By  such  means  they  have  become,  in  some  degree, 
acclimated,  and  lost,  in  part,  their  ardent  nature,  yet  still  germinating  and  grow- 
ing to  the  best  advantage  with  steady  and  continued  heat.  On  this  natural 
tendency  to  flourish  under  elevated  warmth,  the  hot  summers  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  England  favor  a  growth  which  cannot  be  secured  in  the  milder 
climate  of  England.  Hence  some  cultivators  postpone  the  sowing  of  the  seeds 
of  these  valuable  fruits  into  June,  knowing,  without  any  other  data  than  the 
experience  of  repeated  failure,  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  and  that  of  the  earth,  when  cold  winds  and  freezing 
nights  are  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  on  the  approach  of  balmy  June.  Gould  we 
seize  upon  the  exact  period,  it  would  be  wisdom  '<  to  observe  the  clouds,"  to 
note  the  bursting  of  the  flower-buds,  and  to  listen  to  the  birds.  Should  we  as- 
sume, by  way  of  example,  the  monthly  range  of  the  month  of  May,  respecting 
the  mean  atmospheric  temperature,  which  we  will  suppose  from  52^  to  60^ 
Fahr.,  might  we  not  calculate  that,  bv  the  third  or  fourth  week,  the  open 
.^fTound  would  have  attained  to  a  warmtn  of  ten  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
aur,  at  which  time  the  blossoming  of  the  apple  tree  and  the  lilac  approaches  or 
is  consummated.  Thus,  by  referring  to  our  tables  of  flowering  plants,  &;c.,  we 
find  that,  during  a  series  of  years,  in  a  radius  of  not  more  than  twenty  miles, 
apple  trees,  including  those  growing  in  the  most  favorable  situations,  which 
would  blossom  first,  and  others  observed  when  in  full  flower,  have  blossomed 
fi»m  the  sixth  to  the  thirty-first  of  May,  when  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
preceding,  or  of  the  same  month,  was  54^  or  57°,  and  the  lilac,  for  twenty-five 
consecutive  years,  blossomed  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirtieth  of  May,  at  a 
mean  monthly  temperature  of  54^  or  55°.  So,  a  full  month  earlier,  the  charm- 
ing dwarf  iris  of  the  garden  blossoms,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  later  the  snowy 
medlar  or  shad  bush  whitens  the  swamps. 

If  one  could  find  some  hardy  cultivated  or  wild  plant  that  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, we  shall  be  able  to  note  the  difference  in  time  which,  in  other  latitudes 
or  in  wide-apart  sections,  may  indicate  an  exact  period  we  wish.  .  I  see,  by  the 
extensive  and  valuable  <<  results  of  meteorologicid  observations,  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
from  the  year  1854  to  1859,  inclusive,''  the  part  1  of  volume  2,  that  in  twenty- 
six  States  the  apple  tree  has  a  difference  of  blossoming,  which  ranges  from 
March  3,  at  Greensborough,  Alabama,  in  the  year  1857,  to  June  16,  at  New- 
ark, Vermont,  and  that  the  shad  bush,  or  snowy  medlar,  blossoms  from  March 
11,  at  Sykesville,  Maryland,  to  June  9,  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  a  difference  of 
nearly  three  months!    Even  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Kansas,  as  at  Leaven- 
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wortb,  we  find  a  difference  of  forty  days  earlier  tbere  than  at  Lawrenee*  in 
Hasaachusetts.  In  the  4th  yolome  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy 
may  be  foand  a  paner  from  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  prepared  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  distingnishea  Muhlenberg,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  reference  to  the  forward- 
ness of  the  spring.  By  it  I  perceiye  that  the  apple  tree,  in  the  year  1817, 
blossomed  at  Charleston^  Sonth  Carolina,  on  the  4th  of  April;  at  Richmond, 
Yirslnia,  on  the  10th  to  the  18th  of  April;  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  the 
10th  of  April;  at  Baltimore,  Maiyland,  on  the  14th  of  April;  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  22d  of  April;  at  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  May;  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  on  the  25th  of  May ;  and  at  London,  England,  on  the  8th 
ofMay. 

We  must  not  expect,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  celebrated  botanist  Oakes» 
**  that  the  flowering  of  plants  will  accord  very  exactly  with  the  mean  of  the 
thermometer  for  the  several  weeks  and  months  of  spring.  The  common  native, 
and  many  of  the  cultivated  herbaceous  plants,  will  advance  steadily,  though 
slowly,  in  a  moderate  or  cool  temperature,  especially  if  the  ground  is  heated  by 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun;  while  many  trees,  and  some  cultivated  plants,  such 
as  Indian  com,  beans,  cucumbers,  &;c.,  will  scarcely  grow  at  all,  unless  the 
weather  is  quite  warm ;  and  in  a  few  hot  days  they  will  make  more  progress 
than  in  as  many  weeks  of  cool  weather. — (Hovey's  Magazine  for  June,  1841.) 
The  value  of  this  testimony  turns  on  the  condition  of  the  heat  of  the  ground  in 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  what  we  particularly 
need  are  accurate  thermometrical  observations  respecting  the  subterranean 
warmth,  to  discover  what  relations  the  blossoming  trees  hold  to  it. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  leafing  of  the  white  oak  as  a  guide.  I  have 
sdected,  as  preferable,  the  blossoming  of  the  apple  tree  and  that  of  the  shad 
bush,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  see  how  it  stands  with  the  white  oak,  ( Quercui 
alba,)  whose  leaves  expand  simultaneously  with  its  blossoms. 

Little  variation  in  the  time  of  blossoming  of  these  three  examples  is  notice* 
able  throughout  the  New  England  and  the  western  States ;  and  a  similar  agree- 
ment of  an  earlier  period,  i.  e.,  &om  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April, 
obtains  in  the  rest,  comprising  in  all  twenty-four  States  of  the  Union,  the  geo- 
graphical range  bemg  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  Massachusetts  to  £an- 
sas.  It  is,  however  to  be  cautiously  considered,  whether  the  white  oak 
(Quercus  alba,)  is  so  widely  distributed,  or  whether  it  is  this  species  which  in 
every  instance  is  made  the  subject  of  record,  or  whether  some  allied  species 
voAj  not  sometimes  be  employed. 

This  great  and  general  uniformitv,  then,  between  these  three  common  and 
conspicuous  hardy  plants  is  certainly  striking,  and  at  once  conveys  the  idea 
that  m  the  distribution  of  heat,  isothermal  belts  rather  than  latitude  are  to  be  ob- 
served and  studied.  And  if  by  the  use  of  the  thermometer,  plunged  into  the 
soil,  it  should  be  found  that  there  is  some  sure  and  uniform  relation,  evincing 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  law,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion 
between  the  heated  atmosphere  and  the  blossoming  of  some  particular  trees, 
perhaps  we  have  arrived  at  the  solution  of  one  of  our  problems,  and  authenti- 
cated a  natural  fact  worth  knowing.  I  am  assured  by  practical  men  that  the 
warmth  of  the  soil  is  of  primary  importance ;  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  secondary ; 
that  if  cold  wijids  or  slight  frosts  kill  the  young  leaves  of  their  corn,  it  is  not 
lost,  because  it  will  sprout  and  grow  again  on  return  of  warmer  days,  only  let 
the  earth  at  the  roots  retain  its  heat. 

Again,  it  will  be  better  to  find  some  such  few  reliable  instances  than  to  depend 
on  a  mere  general  notice  of  the  inflorescence  of  the  spring.  The  eagerness  to 
see  the  first  symptoms  of  reviving  activity  betrays  into  loose  and  careless  habits 
of  observation.  A  precocious  variety  of  the  horse-chestnut,  (JEscuItu  hippo- 
coitanumt)  which  I  have  watched  for  many  years,  was  always  in  advance  by 
many  days  of  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  that  species  which  stood  side  by  side  in 
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the  same  street.  So  it  maj  be  with  the  apricot,  nsaally  planted  in  some  wann 
nxA  eheltered  comer.  The  amenta  of  the  willows  and  of  the  poplars  extmde 
from  their  sheaths  and  show  their  downy  scales  on  mild  autumns,  out  these  are 
no  criterions  of  vernal  weather,  which  finds  them  only  ready  to  grow.  No 
flower  is  really  in  blossom  mitil  it  sheds  its  pollen  or  fraetifying  dust.  Some- 
thnes  our  ornamental  shade  trees,  many  of  them  removed  from  the  woods  and 
forests,  grow  too  soon,  and  their  tenoer  foliage  and  shoots  are  blighted  by 
freezing.  One  may  see  in  the  swamps  the  brakes  and  ferns  blackened  by  frosts 
afber  they  have  unfolded  their  leaves;  it  was  so  last  spring.  We  shotdd  rea- 
sonably imagine  that  nature  would  provide  better,  but  she  is  a  severe  parent. 
So  the  gay  procession  of  the  flowers,  appearing  in  regular  succession,  with  an 
exactness  on  which  a  Thoreau  could  count  their  coming  from  the  snow-drops  in 
our  gardens  in  March,  or  the  erigenia  of  the  Ohio  woods,  or  the  white  erythro- 
ninm  and  American  pasque  flower  on  the  western  prairies,  first  to  greet  the  sun's 
genial  rays,  to  the  peonies  of  early  June,  or  the  wild  columbines  on  our  rocky 
hills,  and  so  to  the  wild  geranium  and  blue  iris,  introducing  summer,  do  no  more 
than  mark  a  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  I  have  thought  that  self-sown 
seeds  would  be  better  monitors,  having  noticed  that  when  the  purple  mominff 
^ry  (  Convolvulus  purpurea  J  and  the  sun-flower  (J^dianihus  annuusj  appeared 
above  ground,  the  tomato,  a  heat-loving  plant,  or  the  okra  (Hibiscus  escule9UusJ 
and  the  garden  pepper  will  readily  germinate,  and  the  egg-plant  would  safely 
bear  transplanting.  The  noble  liverwort  (Hepatica  trUoha)  is  reported  from 
sixty-seven  stations  in  twenty  States,  and  evidently  on  the  first  opening  of  its 
flowers.  It  varies  in  time  over  that  area  frdl  two  months,  or  from  the  thirteendi 
of  March  to  the  fifteenth  of  May ;  but  any  one  may  find  it  in  stations  where  it  is 
abundant  with  a  difference  of  three  or  four  weeks'  time  in  the  same  spring,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  looked  for,  in  shaded  places,  or  where  it  loves  to  nestle,  among  the 
black  mould  in  crevices  of  dark-colored  rocks,  absorbing  the  sunshine  and 
inviting  it  to  blossom  in  advance.  We  can  see,  in  its  hardy  nature  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  early  blossoming,  what,  in  effect,  is  similar  to  the  flora  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Kane,  as  far  as  76°  25/  north  latitude, 
grow,  in  protected  nooks  and  amidst  rocks,  the  polar  grasses,  saxifrages,  scurvy 
grass,  and  species  of  buttercups,  on  the  immediate  level  of  the  ice  and  snow, 
forming  Arctic  gardens  of  great  beauty,  warmed  and  quickened  into  life  by  the 
solar  reverberations. 

The  information  we  have  gained  from  Arctic  vegetation  is  not  without  its 
application  elsewhere.  It  confirms  the  general  impression-  of  the  value  of  a 
snowy  covering  upon  the  ground  where  the  winters  are  apt  to  be  variable  and 
severe,  where  alternate  thaws  and  frosts  may  be  the  order  of  events.  Doubtless 
the  deep  snows  that  some  winters  bring  are  excellent  protectors  to  pur  orchardSf 
maintaining  an  uniform  temperature  beneath  the  surmce.  Too  severe  freezing 
destroys  trees,  even  the  hardiest.  The  first  warm  snows  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, says  Dr.  Kane,  enshrine  the  flowery  growths  in  a  non-conducting  air- 
chamber,  and  before  the  intense  cold  of  winter  sets  in,  this  light  cellular  bed  is 
covered  by  drift-snow  six  to  ten  feet  deep,  in  which  the  plant  retains  its  vitality. 
The  superimposed  snow,  becoming  impacted  and  solid  by  increasing  cold,  forms 
a  strong  icy  roof,  and  fbmishes  a  channel  or  inclined  plane  among  the  roeks 
over  which  the  icy  water  at  approach  of  summer  safely  flows. — {Arctic  Explora- 
tian,  vol.  1,  p.  266.)  In  the  temperate  zone  no  calculation  can  be  based  on  the 
probable  amount  of  snow,  nor  upon  its  specific  character.  Deep  and  durable 
snows  occur  only  in  mountainous  tracts ;  the  sudden  moderation  of  weather  after 
two  or  three  days  of  severe  frosts  brings  rains,  which  convert  the  snow  into 

S lacier  ice,  so  to  speak,  freezing  it  upon  the  already  frost-bound  earth  and 
eetroying  grass  and  grain — an  occurrence  so  disastrous,  it  may  be,  that  some 
fanners  question  the  advantage  of  snow  in  early  or  mid-winter. 
While  nothing  certain  can  be  predicated  on  a  cold  and  backward  spring  as 
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the  token  of  a  cold  and  unfavorable  Bummer,  so  I  apprehend  little  that  is  poaitivd 
can  be  foretold  of  the  natare  of  the  coming  Bummer  from  the  previona  winter* 
It  it)  true  that  in  some  years  cold  summers  have  followed  cold  winters ;  for 
instance,  the  summers  of  1836  and  1837»  when  no  Indian  com  ripened  in 
Massachusetts.  The  summer  of  1836  was  preceded  by  a  spring  which  was 
very  backward  at  the  beginning,  then  very  forward  until  the  twentieth  of  May« 
Neither  has  it  been  proved  that  backward  springs  exert  any  unfavorable  infla* 
ence  on  fruit  or  on  crops.  They  are  simply  inconvenient  to  the  agricuiturist, 
particularly  so  if  they  are  cold  and  wet,  delaying  the  ploughing  and  plantings 
and  crowding  the  spring  work  into  a  brief  and  hurried  space. 

The  solicitude  about  the  fruit  crop,  which  is  so  natural,  is  apt  to  lead  some 
cultivators  into  error.  How  common  to  be  told  that  there  will  be  no  cherries, 
no  peaches,  or  no  pears.  The  most  critical  period  is,  however,  in  February  and 
March,  when  rains  are  succeeded  by  great  cold,  which  freezes  the  melting  snow 
upon  the  branches  and  encrusts  the  flower-buds.  Earlier  than  the  last  of  February 
the  cold  does  not  seem  to  be  much  feared.  A  reduced  temperature  when  fruit 
trees  are  in  full  blossom  is  not  to  be  a  cause  of  alarm.  The  expanded  blossoai 
has  a  raised  temperature,  several  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  open  air.  I& 
some  exotic  plants  this  is  syrprising;  in  our  fruit  trees  it  exists  to  a  greater 
degree  than  is  imagined.  A  practical  illustration  occurs  to  me.  A  peach  house, 
with  die  trees  in  full  blossom,  fell  below  the  freezing  point,  and  there  were 
apprehensions  of  a  total  loss  of  the  crop,  but  it  proved  to  be  as  fair  as  usuaL 

it  will  be  remembered  that  very  warm  spells  of  weather  sometimes  occur  ia 
January  or  February,  and  that  danger  to  vegetation  is  apprehended  in  codb&* 

auence.  Thus,  in  the  year  1828  the  third  week  of  February  was  so  mild  that 
16  mercury  stood  at  50°  to  57°  each  day.  I  recall  some  very  warm,  hazy  days 
of  February,  1832.  At  Medfield,  (Massachusetts,)  twenty  miles  southwest  of 
Boston,  in  the  year  1820,  the  mercury  rose  from  68°  to  72°  Fahrenheit  on  three 
successive  days  of  March.  From  repeated  experiments  on  the  flower-budB  of 
the  hardiest  native  shrubs — ^for  instance,  Cauandra  cdLycuLata — I  have  found 
that  at  least  a  fortnight  is  needed  to  expand  them  at  an  average  temperature  of 
45^.  This  shrub  gi*ows  in  cold,  sphagnous  swamps,  frequently  overflowed,  and 
ordinarily  blossoms  in  April.  The  aments  of  the  willow,  of  the  black  alder,  and 
of  the  hazel,  will  shed  their  pollen  in  a  week  or  ten  days'  time  if  cut  in  the  spring 
and  kept  in  water  over  the  mantel  of  the  sitting  room  at  a  temperature  of  70^. 
The  flowers  of  the  peach  and  cherry  require  the  same  conditions.  The  leaves 
of  the  Siberian  spirsea  unfold  when  similarly  treated  in  eight  days.  These 
statements  may  be  easily  verified  by  cutting  the  branches  or  twigs  in  the  winter, 
or  in  March,  and  immersing  their  lower  extremities  in  water,  which,  acquiring 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  excites  the  bursting  of  the  buds.  Caution  most 
at  first  be  observed  that  the  exposure  to  heat  be  mdual,  else  the  buds  refuse  to 
expand.  No  condition  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  imagined  at  unusual  times 
of  the  year  which,  similar  to  these,  could  produce  the  same  results ;  the  more  so 
when,  unlike  these  parlor  bouquets  of  living  twigs,  the  fruit  trees  in  the  open 
air  have  their  roots  buried  in  a  frozen  soil. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Hovey,  an  eminent  nurseryman  and  fruit-tree  culturist  near 
Boston,  asserts  that  "  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  even  a  month  of  warm  weather  in. 
December  would  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  well-ripened  buds  of  trees.  It  is,'' 
he  says,  "  their  season  of  rest,  and  it  requues  a  vast  amount  of  heat  to  produee 
the  least  perceptible  swelling  of  the  buds.  Four  plants  of  the  lilac,  one  of  the 
most  easily  excited,  were  potted  on  the  first  of  December  and  placed  in  a  shed 
dose  bv  the  furnace  for  a  week.  They  were  then  removed  to  the  hot-hoixBe^ 
where  the  temperatpe  was  from  50°  to  60^  at  night,  and  from  65°  to  90°  durmg 
the  day;  they  were  constantly  watered  and  syringed,  yet  they  showed  no 
signs  of  swelling  tiU  the  first  of  January,  just  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  pot- 
ting.   Here,  then,  we  have  an  exact  experiment,  which»  while  confirming  the 
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experience  of  gardeners  in  otber  instances,  indicates  tbat  tbe  season  is  more 
reliable  tban  the  temperature." — (Magazine  of  Horticulture  and  Botany  for  • 
February.  1863.  p.  49.) 

Tbe  report  of  tne  Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  bis  "  Results,"  &c.,  to  wbich 
I  bave  bad  frequent  occasion  to  allude,  suggests  to  me  a  caution  wbicb  it  is  due 
to  my  subject  to  express  bere.  It  is  elicited  by  tbe  inferences  drawn  from  sucb 
numerous  data  on  every  topic  it  considers.  8o,  in  urging  tbe  importance  of 
exact  data  of  tbe  beat  of  tbe  soil  fit  for  germination  of  every  kind  of  seed,  and 
most  favorable  to  successful  growtb,  we  must  obtain  tbrougb  multiplied  instances 
tbe  information  we  seek.  In  illustration,  I  will  refer  to  some  garden  notes  on 
the  spring  of  1834.  Tbe  mean  temperature  of  tbe  several  months  shows  nothing 
extraordinary,  but  tbe  early  warmtn  of  tbe  atmosphere  favored  farm  work  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  Warm  and  pleasant  weather  ushered  in  this  spring.  Tbe 
ground  was  fit  to  plant  on  tbe  12tb  of  April,  and  beets,  onions,  and  potatoes 
were  planted.  On  the  15tb  tbe  mercury  stood  at  S(P  Fahrenheit,  and  in  shel- 
tered places  near  bouses  tbe  plum  trees  opened  a  few  flowers.  On  the  17tb  tbe 
abr  was  smoky,  tbe  dwarf  iris  blossomed,  the  dust  blew  in  tbe  streets.  Next 
day  cucumbers  planted  a  week  ago  were  coming  up,  but  on  tbe  morning  of  the 
19tb  ice  formed,  succeeded  by  rain ;  on  tbe  22a,  a  thunder-shower ;  on  tbe 
2<5tb,  ice  formed  in  tbe  shade  ajter  sunrise.  May  1  invited  further  experiment, 
and  kidney  beans  and  Indian  com  were  essayed.  On  the  3d  the  white-breasted 
swallow  arrived;  tbe  lltb  brought  thunder  and  considerable  rain.  Tbe  plum 
tree  was  in  full  flower  on  tbe  15tb ;  two  days  after  tbe  mercury  stood  at  30^ 
Fahrenheit,  with  wind  and  snow  with  ice;  two  days  later  tbe  beat  was  renewed 
and  elevated  to  sucb  a  degree  tbat  trees  leafed  out  rapidly  on  tbat  day ;  the 
elm  trees  shed  their  blossoms,  and  on  tbe  24th  tbe  weather  was  tbat  of  dog 
days.  Tbe  experiment  of  early  planting  was  a  failure ;  Indian  com,  beans, 
squashes,  cucumbers,  melons,  were  all  planted  again  at  tbe  end  of  May. 

While  in  tbe  preceding  remarks  I  have  endeavored  to  give  due  consideration 
to  tbe  natural  pbenomena  of  tbe  seasons  as  they  have  arisen  in  my  mind,  I 
cannot  lea\;e  this  branch  of  my  subject  without  alluding  to  otber,  wbicb  by 
some  are  regarded  as  suggestive  "  signs."  Of  these,  tbe  thickening  of  tbe  busks 
on  com  and  tbe  muskrats'  winter  abode  are  not  uncommon. 

With  regard  to  tbe  thick  husks,  tbe  botanist  shows  tbat  every  part  of  a 
blossoming  plant  is  a  modification  of  tbe  leaf.  When  these  modified  leaves  are 
highly  and  beautifully  colored,  they  are  called  bracts,  corols,  petals,  perianth, 
perigone,  or  tbe  like — all  terms  wbich  signify  exact  differences  of  the  same 
organs  or  parts  of  tbe  flower.  No  parts  of  the  entire  plant  are  so  liable  to 
diversity  and  modification  as  these.  Tbe  Indian  com  is  a  tropical  grass ;  its 
flowers  are  of  two  kinds,  and  are  situated  on  different  parts  of  Uie  plant.  Tbe 
"spindle*'  or  <* tassel"  is  at  the  summit;  it  is  composed  of  brancblets,  and  is 
what  is  termed  a  pannicle.  Each  of  these  brancblets,  or  lesser  branches,  is 
covered  with  multitudes  of  very  small  greenish  flowers,  each  consisting  of  three 
diaffy  scales,  out  of  tbe  middle  of  which  issue  three  slender  threads  with  trans- 
verse scales  on  their  tips  containing  the  dust  or  pollen,  tbe  same  which,  blown 
about  in  tbe  air,  "mixes"  tbe  varieties  growing  in  neighboring  fields.  These 
panicled  flowers  are  the  male  blossoms ;  tbe  female  blossoms  are  lower  down 
upon  tbe  stalk.  They,  too,  are  lodged  on  a  flowering  branch  which  is  usually 
simple,  but  sometimes  branches  again  near  tbe  base.  This  branch  is  usually 
called  the  •*  cob,"  and  upon  its  sides  tbe  female  blossoms  are  arranged  in  "rows." 
Each  flower  consists  of  six  chaffy  scales,  in  the  bosom  of  which  a  tender  "germ," 
having  on  its  top  a  long  thread  divided  at  its  tip,  may  be  seen.  This  "  germ" 
will  presently  be  tbe  "kemel,"  but  it  must  be  swollen  into  growtb  by  the  dust 
or  pollen  lodging  upon  its  silken  thread.  To  protect  so  many  delicate  and 
tender  germs,  or  incipient  kernels  of  com,  the  branch  or  cob,  with  its  f<^male 
flowers  of  kernels  and  threads,  is  carefully  wrapped  up  in  the  "busks,"  wbicb 
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are  modified  leaves  or  "bractq."  They  grow  for  this  special  purpose  at  the 
base  or  "butt"  of  the  "ear,**  and  are  parts  of  the  flowering  branch,  not  present 
on  die  "spindle"  or  "tassel,"  because  no  protection  is  need^  to  the  male  flowers, 
which  &1I  as  soon  as  the  dost  has  been  shaken  off  bj  the  winds.  Every  part 
of  a  blossom,  being  composed  of  modified  foliage  or  green  leaves,  may  be  changed 
back  again  into  leaves  or  forms  of  leaves  hy  circumstances.  We  call  these  cir- 
cumstances accidental,  but  that  is  only  a  term  expressive  of  ignorance  of  causes. 
The  flower  garden  can  show  us  every  season  instances  of  flower  buds  changing 
into  leaves,  and  full-blown  roses  with  green  buds  growing  out  of  their  very 
centres.  Sometimes,  too,  we  see  green  leaves  growing  upon  apples  and  pears^ 
fruits  which  are  the  flower  parts  of  trees.  In  unusually  dry  seasons,  or  in  any 
season  unpropitious  to  perfect  growth,  the  effort  on  the  part  of  plants  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  seeds.  It  is  then  that  certain  parts  of  the  flower  are  unduly 
developed,  and  if  any  part  outgrows  the  rest,  they  must  suffer.  A  thickened 
husk  encloses  sound  grain,  but  the  ear  is  somewhere  deficient,  its  nutriment 
being  absorbed  bv  ihe  husks.  I  had  some  Chinese  pinks  last  summer  which 
made  flower  stalks  during  the  dry  weather;  their  "bracts,"  or  calyx  leaves, 
multiplied  themselves  pre^sely  as  the  husks  do,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  blossoms  suffered  and  were  very  deficient.  Such,  then,  is  the  effect  of 
drought,  and  the  past  summer  produced  much  thickened  husked  com.  The 
summer  of  1863  produced  on  some  farms  some  thick  husks.  The  coincidence  of 
a  severe  winter  favored  the  theory  based  upon  last  summer's  experience,  but  it 
was  falsified  in  the  instance  of  the  previous  summer,  which  was  succeeded  by 
an  unusually  open  winter.  Heat,  with  abundant  showers,  will  ftunish  thin 
husks  and  full  ears ;  heat,  with  dryness,  will  give  abundant  husks  and  diminished 
ears.  Would  the  farmer  understand  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  let  his 
avocations  be  elevated  by  scientific  observation  and  thought 

With  respect  to  the  habits  of  the  muskrat  or  musquash  of  the  traders  and 
Indians,  (Fiber  Zibetkiau — Sabine,)  its  instincts  teach  it  to  build  the  floor  of 
its  hut  above  the  water;  should  it  fall,  it  is  secure,  but  if  it  rises,  a  new  layer  is 
added,  and  the  process  thickens  the  walls.  The  result  of  such  unusual  industry 
is  taken  for  sagacity  and  forethought.  * 

A  far  more  interesting  series  of  "  signs"  may  be  gathered  from  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  migratory  birds.  I  am  able  to  show  in  a  tabular  form  the  periodical 
return  of  several  species  through  several  years,  indicating  peculiarities  of  natural 
phenomena  worth  noticing.  I  have  constructed  it  from  not^  taken  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  through  a  longer  period  than  are  the  observations  in  the  "  Re- 
sults," &c. 
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Beappearance  op  the  White-breasted  Swallow,  {Hirundo  kicolar,  Vieillot,) 
vtith  mean  heat  of  game  months. 


^/ 

Mean 

Mean 

1 

Day 

Mean 

Mean 

Year. 

of 

of 

Year. 

of 

of 

of 

month. 

Febmary. 

March. 

month. 

March. 

April. 

o    / 

o     / 

o     / 

O      ' 

1832.,.. 

March     23 

28  30 

36  61 

1836... 

April 

9 

32  45 

44  02 

1833.... 

19 

25  64 

32  44 

1837... 

3 

32  24 

45  03 

1834..,. 

4 

33  75 

37  31 

1838... 

5 

36  70 

42  33 

1835.... 

21 

25  20 

33  57 

1839... 

1 

36  58 

48  42 

1840.... 

28 

34  27 

37  43 

1842... 

3 

40  49 

.  46  96 

1841.-.. 

25 

26  58 

36  04 

1843... 

13 

29  05 

45  85 

1845.... 

GO 

28  15 

37  96 

1844... 

12 

.    36  93 

50  73 

1846-... 

27 

23  83 

38  87 

1847... 

6 

32  82 

44  27 

1848.... 

29 

28  53 

35  02 

1850... 

3 

1849.... 

31 

22  89 

38  22 

1852... 

24 

1851.... 

28 

1855... 

7 

1853.... 

29 

1856... 

8 

1854.... 

16 

1857... 

6 

1858,... 

81 

1859... 

7 

i8eo.... 

31 

1862... 

4 

1861.... 

29 

1853... 

6 

1864... 

14 

Beaffkahance  of  thb  Ba&n  Swallow,  (Hinmdo  Aorreonim.— Baird.  J 


Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

1840.... 

April 

19 

1848... 

April     26 

1860... 

April 

27 

1835... 

May 

6 

1841.... 

April 

26 

1849... 

April     29 

1861... 

April 

25 

1838... 

May 

3 

1842.... 

April 

22 

1850... 

April      27 

1862... 

April 

20 

ia51... 

May 

4 

1843.... 

April 

27 

1853... 

April     25 

1863... 

r 

31 

1852... 

May 

2 

3844.... 

April 

26 

1855... 

April     27 

1832... 

4 

1854... 

May 

2 

1845.... 

April 

27 

1856... 

April      19 

1833... 

May 

14 

1857... 

May 

1 

1846.... 

April 

23 

1858... 

April     25 

1834... 

May 

5 

1864... 

May 

2 

1847.... 

April 

21 

1859... 

April     29 

The  chimney  swift  ( CJuBtura  pelaagia)  appeared  on  the  9th  of  May,  1863. 

The  white-breasted  swallow  is  the  first  bird  that  brings  to  the  city  the  news 
of  spring.  It  takes  immediate  possession  of  any  contrivance  invented  for  its 
accommodation  m  the  close  proximity  to  oar  dwellings.  The  robin,  (Turdut 
mif^atoriusj  L.J  notwithstanding  its  name,  scarcely  leaves  as  in  winter,  being 
seen  in  the  deep  cedar  woods  and  approaching  the  gardens  on  flight  of  winter 
for  food.  The  swallows  all  migrate  in  September,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  abond- 
ance  in  Loaisiana  or  on  the  shores  of  the  racific.  The  precise  food  the  swal- 
lows find  so  early  I  am  onable  to  ascertain,  bat  dipteroas  insects  are  early 
hatched  and  take  the  wing.  The  ham  swallow,  according  to  Wilson,  feeds  on 
the  house  fly,  which  is  an  earlv  visitant.  Some  attention  to  the  food  of  migra- 
tory birds,  on  their  retam  in  the  spring,  would  be  advantageous  to  science  and 
perhaps  to  agriculture. 
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Reappearance  of  the  Blue  Bird,  (SiaUa  sialig.) 


Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

month. 

month. 

montb 

. 

month. 

1845.... 

Feb.       25 

1840... 

March      4 

1850... 

March 

1 

1857^... 

March      16 

I860.... 

Feb.       28 

1841... 

March    25 

1851... 

March 

5 

'  1858... 

March      17 

1861.... 

Feb.       27 

1842... 

March      4 

1852... 

March 

13 

1859... 

March      13 

1833.... 

March    19 

1844... 

March    13 

1853... 

March 

19 

1  1862... 

Mai-ch     24 

1835.... 

March    21 

1846... 

March    15 

1854... 

March 

2 

1863... 

March      26 

1836.... 

March    31 

1847... 

March    16 

1855... 

March 

24 

;  1864... 

March      13 

18:i8.... 

March    28 

1848... 

March    19 

1866... 

March 

23 

'  1843... 

AprU         7 

1839.... 

March    22 

1849... 

March    18 

1 

Reappearance  of  the  Sparrow,  (Spizella  twialis.— Bon.) 


Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  tho 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

Yew. 

Day  of  the 

month. 

month. 

month. 

month. 

1835.... 

April      30 

1847... 

April      16 

1853... 

April      11 

1859... 

April       19 

1840.... 

April      22 

1848... 

April       9 

1854... 

April      13 

1860... 

April       16 

1841.... 

April      22 

1849... 

April      20 

1855... 

April      18 

1861... 

April        17 

1842..-. 

April-    16 

1850... 

April      20 

1856... 

April      11 

1862... 

April        18 

1843.... 

April      21 

1851... 

April      22 

1857... 

April      23 

1863... 

April        13 

1844.-.. 

AprU      10 

1852... 

April      23 

1858... 

April      16 

Ib64... 

April       14 

1845-.. . 

AprU     16 

Reappearance  of  the  Wren,  (Troglodytes  acfon.— Vieillot.J 


Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

month. 

month. 

month. 

month. 

1833-.. 

May        7 

1844... 

May        4 

1853... 

May         5 

1859... 

Ma^          6 

1834.— 

May        7 

1845... 

May        5 

1854... 

May         6 

1860... 

May         10 

;8a5.... 

May        9 

1847... 

May        5 

1855... 

May       15 

1861... 

May          4 

1839.... 

May        7 

1848... 

May         4 

1856... 

May       14 

1862... 

May        11 

1840.... 

May        3 

1850... 

May         4 

ia57... 

May       23 

1863... 

May           5 

1841.-. 

May       19 

1851... 

May         3 

1858... 

May        8 

1864... 

May         11 

1842.... 

May         1 

1852... 

May       n 

The  wren  feeds  on  spiders  and  small  worms,  for  which  it  is  actively  engaged 
in  the  garden,  among  the  shrubs,  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  and  comers  of 
the  fences. 

Reappearance  op  the  Summer  Yellow  Bmn,  (Dendroica  (estiva. —Baud,) 


Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year.  " 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of 

the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

month. 

month. 

month. 

month. 

1832.... 

May         4 

1842... 

May         4 

1850... 

May 

7- 

1858... 

May        10 

1834.... 

May         8 

1843... 

May         7 

1851... 

May 

11 

i8r>i)... 

May          6 

1835.... 

May       14 

1844... 

May         2 

ia52... 

May 

8 

1W)0... 

May          6 

1836.... 

May         8 

1845... 

May         1 

1853... 

May 

5 

1861... 

May           4 

1837.... 

May     •  8 

1846... 

May         2 

1854... 

May 

10 

1862... 

May         11 

1839.... 

May         1 

1847... 

May         5 

1855... 

May 

9 

1863... 

May         10 

1840.... 

May        2 

1848... 

May         4 

1857... 

May 

7 

1864... 

May           7 

1841--. 

May       11 

1849... 

May        7 

• 
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The  Bnmmer  yellow  bird  makes  its  appearance  as  soon  as  tbe  fruit  trees 
begin  to  blossom,  its  food  being  small  beetles  and  those  insects  which  are  found 
in  the  dowers.  Other  allied  genera  and  species,  known  as  warblers,  arc  only 
birds  of  passage,  while  this  takes  up  its  residence  with  us  and  builds  and  rears 
its  o&pring  among  our  shade  trees  and  garden  shrubs. 

Reappearance  of  the  Golden  Bobin,  (Icterus  Baltimore.— BAnd.) 


Tear. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

month. 

mouth. 

month. 

month. 

1832.... 

May       10 

1842... 

May 

8 

1851... 

May       11 

1858... 

May         10 

1833.... 

May        7 

1843... 

May 

10 

J852... 

May         8 

1859... 

May         14 

1834.... 

May        8 

1844... 

.May 

2 

1853... 

May         5 

1860... 

May           7 

1835.... 

May       12 

1846... 

May 

3 

1854... 

May       10 

1861... 

May         11 

1838.... 

May         3 

1847... 

May 

10 

1855... 

May       10 

1862  .. 

May         11 

1839.... 

May         7 

1848... 

May 

7 

1856... 

May       14 

1863... 

May         U 

1841..-. 

May       12 

1849... 

May 

5 

1857... 

May       14 

1864... 

May         12 

The  golden  robin  feeds  on  insects,  in  search  of  which  it  pulls  off  the  blossoms 
of  the  cheny  and  aids  in  thinning  the  tree  of  any  exuberance  of  flowers.  Its 
utility  as  an  insect-eating  bird  cannot  be  questioned,  feeding  on  larvae,  caterpil- 
lars, and  beetles  generally,  and  varying  its  diet  with  ripe  firuit  or  green  peas, 
which  it  fairly  earns.    It  passes  the  winter  months  in  South  America. 

Reappearance  of  the  Bob-o'-Link,  (Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.) 


Year. 

Day  of  the 
mpnth. 

Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

Year. 

Day  of  th» 
month. 

1843.... 
1844.-.. 
1845.... 
1846.-.. 

May       10 
May       10 
May         8 
May       13 

1847... 
1848... 
1854... 
1857... 

May       11 
May       15 
May       13 
May       12 

1858... 
1859... 
I860.., 

May       12 
May       13 
May       11 

1861... 
1862... 
1863... 

May          9 
May         14 
May         12 

The  bob-o'-link  of  the  New  England  States  is  the  reed  bird  or  rice  bird  of 
the  south  in  its  winter  plumage.  It  is  a  busy,  insect-eating  bird,  and  a  general 
favorite.  Its  food  is  grasshoppers,  beetles,  &c.,  varied  with  oily  seeds,  as  the 
dock,  &c. 

Heappearance  op  the  Kino  Bird,  (Tyrannus  Oarolinensis.) 


Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

* 

Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

1847.... 
1856.... 
1857.... 

May       11 
May       15 
May       10 

1858... 
1859... 
1860... 

May       24 
May       30 
May       18 

1861... 
1862... 

May       19 
May       19 

1863... 
1864-.. 

May         2J: 
May         n 

The  king  bird  has  been  observed  to  return  on  the  appearance  of  the  doF-bug^. 
or  dor-beetle,  or  May  beetle,  ( Lachnostema  quercina,  Hope,  on  which  it  greedily 
feeds,)  a  destructive  insect,  both  in  its  winged  and  larvar states.  Its  pugnacious 
disposition  renders  it  a  favorite  in  the  poultry  yard,  driving  away  the  -sparrow 
hawks  and  similar  rapacious  birds, 
23 
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The  purple  finch  {Carpodactu  purpureus^  Bd.,  Fringella  purpurea.  Wile., 
And.,  Nutt.)  is  a  chance  visitor,  arriving  in  flocks  from  the  south  qnite  early  in 
the  spring  to  feed  on  the  seeds  of  the  larch  and  on  henries  of  shrubs  in  the 
^rdens.  Its  arrival  does  not  indicate  any  decided  advance  of  the  season,  hot 
only  scarcity  of  its  food,  which  it  seeks  elsewhere.  It  was  seen  feeding  on  the 
larch  cones  on  the  23d  of  March,  1863. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  utility  of  the  birds  to  agriculture,  believing,  as  I 
do,  that  there  are  none  wholly  without  value  in  the  labors  and  pursuits  of 
farming.  The  aptness  of  so  few  of  them  1  have  cited  to  be  present  with  their 
.assistance  at  a  most  important  season,  will  be  readily  seen  by  comparison  of 
the  dates  of  their  arrival  with  the  dates  of  blossoming  and  leafing  of  trees  and 
plants.  Fuller  details  in  the  same  manner  would,  I  doubt  not,  give  still  more 
interesting  and  satisfactory  results.  Every  species  of  bird  has,  like  every  spe- 
cies of  plant,  a  geographical  range  of  life  and  existence.  Their  migratory 
habits  are  the  results  of  an  instinct  to  build  their  nests,  rear  their  young,  and 
seek  suitable  food.  The  same  instinct  prompts  them  to  fiud  again  their  former 
haunts  year  after  year,  until  some  fatal  cause  destroys  them.  The  purple  mar- 
tin (Prognc  purjnirea,  Bd.)  is  now  very  rare  in  this  vicinity;  once  it  was  a 
common  and  welcome  visitor,  and  every  one  vied  to  furnish  it  with  suitable 
accommodation.  A  long  and  continued  cold  rain  storm,  together  with  the  want 
of  suitable  food  in  consequence  of  the  unfavorable  weather,  killed  them  by 
scores,  and  few  have  been  seen  since.  All  the  ppecies  of  swallows  are  friendly 
to  us ;  their  food  must  consist  of  insects  with  soft  wipgs ;  and  there  is  a  host  of 
two-winged  flies  which  are  early  on  the  wing,  some  of  which,  like  the  wheat-fly, 
or  Hessian  fly,  ( Cecidonya  destructor,)  and  similar  species,  are  doubtless  checked 
in  their  increase.  A  friend  well  informed  on  insects  assures  me  that  from  a  hole 
in  a  martin's  box  which  had  been  erected  several  years  he  took  a  quart  of 
wing  cases,  &c.»  of  the  cucumber-bug,  or  squash- beetle,  (Galeruca  vittaia,)  the 
rejectamenta  or  orts  of  the  food  of  this  bird.  The  food  of  the  elegant  and  com- 
panionable blue  bird  consists,  as  we  are  assured  by  Nuttall,  of  the  hdut,  a 
inyriapod  insect  usually  known  as  tmre-worm,  so  destructive  to  ripening  fruit 
which  lies  upon  the  ground  ;  other  insects  are  also  eaten  hj  the  species.  The 
king  bird  is  supposed  to  be  fond  of  honey-bees,  but  it  is  alleged  by  an  observant 
friend  of  mine  that  he  does  not  make  his  call  upon  us  until  the  dor-bug  or  June- 
bug  is  abroad  in  the  warm  air — a  singular  coincidence,  at  least.  Early  in  the 
warm  days  of  March  and  April  several  species  of  grasshoppers  are  to  be  seen, 
which  arc  sought  by  the  returning  birds.  They  are  then  wingless,  being  in  a 
larva  or  pupa  state.  The  crow,  {Cartma  Americanus,  Audubon,)  the  bird  hated 
by  farmers  and  deemed  an  outlaw,  feeds  largely  upon  the  larva  or  "  grubs"  of 
the  Melolonthada,  to  which  family  the  May-bug  and  other  leaf-eating  beetles 
belong,  and  does  not  disdain  the  perfect  insect  in  its  repast.  A  large  flock  of 
crows  was  noticed  on  one  side  of  a  road,  and  none  in  the  fields  on  the  opposite 
side.  Examination  of  the  premises  showed  that  the  spot  of  their  vit<it  was  a 
grassy  pasture  infested  with  grubs.  It  is  in  quest  of  these  fat  and  delicious 
morsels,  and  of  the  gray  cut- worm,  (Agrotis,  Harris,)  that  the  corn-fields,  when 
the  grain  is  coming  up,  are  visited  with  such  pertinacity,  the  grubs  and  larvae 
being  more  or  less  abundant  near  its  roots.  The  crow  builds  in  March ;  the 
young  birds  are  in  a  condition  to  require  nutritious  food  about  that  time,  and 
parental  solicitude  and  instinct  prompt  it  to  seek  where  it  can  be  obtained. 
Were  it  the  kernels  of  com  that  it  sought,  wisdom  would  suggest  the  scattering 
of  an  occasional  peck  over  the  field,  and  thereby  save  the  sprouting  seeds.  The 
search  for  nests  and  young  birds  of  other  species  might  save  them  from  much 
odium  as  destructive  to  the  farmer's  anticipations  and  hopes.  The  boy  who 
shoots  a  crow  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  open  its  stomach  to  find  the 
amount  of  pilfered  com ;  so  the  other  contents  are  unknown.  Farms  and  gar* 
dens  alike,  where  every  species  of  birds  are  protected,  are  made  their  fovorito 
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hannts,  and  are  ireer  from  all  sorts  of  destnictive  insects.  I  knew  one  farm 
where  the  skunk  (Mephitis  Americana,  Desmarest)  was  protected  as  a  useful 
animal  in  the  corn-fields,  visiting  them  in  the  night  in  quest  of  grubs  and  larvae, 
and  cut-worms.  Better  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  ihe  animals,  and  birds, 
and  insects,  which  so  assiduously  follow  man  and  live  near  his  dwellings,  is  the 
only  way  by  which  we  can  learn  the  intimate  relations  that  subsist  between 
our  labors  and  the  phenomena  and  facts  of  nature. 

In  like  manner  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  insects  pursued  by  most  peo- 
ple indicates  thoughtlessness  or  wanton  sport.  Some  of  the  larger  beetles  ar^ 
carnivorous  and  insect-eaters,  and  are  found  in  situations  where  their  predatory 
habits  could  be  pui  to  useful  employment.  Others,  of  smaller  proportions, 
cause  the  death  of  injurious  caterpillars  by  stinging  them,  to  deposit  their  eggs 
within  the  body.  Some  acquaintance  with  such  facts  will  save  many  persons 
from  mortification  and  regret. 

I  should  have  been  gratified  could  I  have  presented  in  this  essay  extensive 
tables  of  the  seasons  of  insects,  as  I  have  of  plants  and  birds.  This,  however, 
has  been  initiated  in  the  "Results." 

To  render  essential  service  to  agricalture  we  likewise  need  similar  tables  of 
the  precise  times  for  harvesting  every  sort  of  crop  throughout  wide  apart  dis- 
tricts of  our  country.  The  maladies  incidental  to  every  vegetable  under  culti- 
vation are  worthy  of  study,  record,  and  general  observation.  Very  lirtle  is 
known  among  cultivators  about  the  different  species  of  the  fungi  which  infest 
every  plant  in  some  part  of  its  structure.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  our 
American  magazines  of  agriculture,  or  in  some  newspaper,  a  valuable  commu- 
nication respecting  the  injury  to  fruit,  or  to  seed,  or  to  the  growing  plant,  but 
which  is  attributed  to  a  fungus,  mould,  mildew,  or  the  like,  described  abroad  by 
some  learned  botanist,  and  mistaken  as  the  cause,  subsequent  analysis  show- 
ing that  it  has  no  relation.  Many  if  not  most  of  these  vegetable  parasites 
which  prey  upon  our  valuable  crops  are  purely  American,  and  belong  exclu- 
sively to  our  climate.  The  oidium,  or  mildew,  which  destroys  the  foliage  of 
the  vines  of  Europe  is  not  the  one  which  disfigures  and  crisps  the  larger  and 
coarser  leaves  of  our  hybrid  grapes.  The  origin  of  smuts  on  grain  is  imper- 
fectly understood ;  the  reason  why,  in  certain  soils,  these  paraBites  are  more 
propagated  in  crops  has  not  been  apprehended,  and  popular  errors  abound.  So, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  whether  foreign  insects  are  introduced,  or  whether 
such  are  not  indigenous,  but  not  before  noticed ;  or  huw  far  do  mere  climatic 
influences  operate  in  the  production  of  the  crop,  and  by  what  means  or  bow 
long  the  required  time  to  acclimate  species  from  other  countries.  Is  nothing  to 
be  learned  from  older  modes  of  cultivation,  or  gathered  from  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  various  tribes  of  men  ? 

Considerations  of  this  kind  have  not  been  beneath  the  notice  of  the  most  dis" 
tinguished  men  of  science.  Much  of  our  agriculture  is  experimental,  without 
any  certain  base  of  operation.  Abroad,  the  very  limits  of  possibility  are  de- 
fined— at  what  altitudes,  in  what  regions  plants  will  grow,  is  known ;  where  the 
vine  will  best  flourish,  where  it  will  perfect  fruit,  where  it  will  produce  wine. 
We  want  the  same  exactness  here ;  want  to  know  where  to  expend  our  labor 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  area  of  our  country  opens  a  wide  field  to  every 
kind  of  agriculture.  There  is  nothing  worthy  of  expense  and  toil  that  cannot 
find  the  climate  appropriate.  Who  dreamed  of  the  vast  results  of  the  trial  of  a 
sample  of  cotton  seed  in  the  southern  soil  ?  Who  can  estimate  the  increased 
revenue  from  that  plant  under  free  labor  in  more  northern  latitudes,  where  the 
temperatcLre  of  the  year  will  allow  its  growth  ?  Who  can  foretell  the  limit  Ui 
the  cultivation  of  tropical  products  in  Florida,  suggested  by  the  unsuccessful 
appeals  of  Perrine  in  1838 1  Who  can  estimate  the  possible  fertility  of  that 
State  after  perusing  such  an  article  as  found  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  for  1862,  page  69  ?    Who  shall  tell  the  results  of  the  modest 
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labors  of  those  who  hybridize,  who  select,  who  invent,  as  it  were,  new  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  existence,  and  with  lavish  generosity  scatter  them  broad- 
cast over  the  world  ? 

As  civilization  pushes  itself  across  our  continent,  it  settles  the  vast  plains 
and  table-lands  of  the  west,  pressing  onward  to  the  Pacific  shores.  Shall  an 
intelligent  improvement  of  the  soil  be  rendered  available  to  the  immigrant  who 
seeks  there  a  home  ?  What  new  lessons  to  be  gleaned  there  from  other  and 
diverse  phenomena  of  nature !  What  is  to  be  learned  of  the  constituents  of  the 
soil  from  the  prevalence  of  the  winds,  the  winter's  frost,  the  summer's,  heat,  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  the  geological  structure  of  the  river  beds,  the  liability  to 
drought,  the  fitness  for  this  or  that  kind  of  cultivated  plant,  or  what  promise  to 
new  enterprizes?  To  what  extent  shall  its  sparse  forest  trees  be  swept  away, 
or  its  wide  acres  be  artificially  planted  with  useful  timber  ?  How  will  a  judi- 
ciou3  agriculture  or  a  heedless,  careless,  and  empirical  one  a£fect  its  future  cli- 
mate, and  fit  it  for  the  abode  of  a  highly  cultured  people  ?  These,  and  similar, 
are  questions  of  grave  moment ;  they  are  worthy  of  a  great  and  prosperous 
nation's  thought ;  they  bear  upon  the  destiny  of  the  race. 


THE  "GAME  BIRDS"  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY  D.  O.  ELLIOT,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  amount  of  food  as  furnished  by  the  "  game  birds'*  of  this  country  to  the 
people  of  every  class  makes  the  consideration  of  their  economic  value  one  of  much 
interest.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  though  circulars  were  addressed  to  many 
individuals  and  corporations  to  ascertain  the  amounts  shipped  to  other  markets 
or  consumed  at  home,  no  reliable  estimates  were  returned. 

What  is  a  "  game  bird"  is  truly  a  diflicult  question  to  answer  even  in  this 
enlightened  age,  when,  in  the  estimation  of  very  many,  everything  that  may  be 
possessed  of  feathers,  and  which,  in  the  sportsman's  parlance,  can  be  "  brought 
to  bag,"  is  considered  as  legitimate  game.  But  in  fact  the  number  of  birds 
which  in  this  country  are  fairly  entitled  to  be  so  classed  is  very  small,  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  are  daily  mercilessly  slaughtered  by  the  majority  of 
"gunners,"  and  exposed  on  every  poultry  vendor's  stall  in  our  markets. 

Not  indeed  every  feathered  biped,  which  a  high  breed  of  dogs  will  instinc- 
tively point,  can  be  included  in  our  list ;  for  the  meadow  lark,  (Stumdla  magna^J 
that  troublesome  pest  of  every  true  sportsman,  whose  dog,  unless  taught  other- 
wise, will  surely  follow,  has  fairly  no  claim  to  this  title,  any  more  than  have  a 
turtle  or  a  snake,  to  either  of  which  a  point  will  generally  be  made,  and  these 
last,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  are  neither  birds  nor  game. 

And  so  we  return  to  tjie  place  from  which  we  started  to  ask  what  constitutes 
a  game  bird  in  the  true  sense  of  tl;e  term  ?  What  is  there  so  peculiar  about  a 
certain  number  of  these  animals  as  to  single  them  out  from  their  fellows,  and  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a  distinctive  appellation  ?  The  question  is  seldom  answered 
satisfactorily,  for  every  individual  who  may  be  more  or  less  interested  in  its 
solution  has  his  own-  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  the  reply  should  be  made. 
Nor  do  I  expect  to  be  able  to  give  one  that  will  be  deemed  correct  by  all  of 
those  who  may  perchance  r«ad  these  lines ;  but  strictly,  it  appears  to  me  only 
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those  birds  can  be  esteemed  as  "  game"  which  certain  breeds  of  dogs  will  natu- 
rally follow,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  meal  for  themselves,  nor  to  make 
away  with  some  obnoxious  creature,  but  to  gratify  their  instinct  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  which  affords  them  pleasure  to  follow ;  and  to  which,  moreover,  as  it  has 
been  well  expressed,  "  certain  courtesies  are  shown,  and  certain  semi-chivalrous 
usages  extended." 

Again,  in  addition  to  the  above,  which  by  itself  is  of  little  value — ^for  dogs  will 
follow  at  times  objects  they  have  no  business  with — ^to  be  ''  game,"  a  bird  must 
be  eminently  adapted  by  the  quality  of  its  flesh  as  food  for  man,  and  should 
this  test  be  applied  to  the  recorded  spoils  of  many  a  bunting  party,  it  would 
Boon  be  discovered  that  the  long  list  must  be  materially  lessened,  or  else  one 
must  be  convicted  of  possessing  a  vitiated  taste,  for  there  would  be  found,  in  all 
probability,  among  the  enumerated  game,  both  of  fur  and  feather,  skunks,  wood- 
chucks,  coons,  owls,  hawks,  crows,  &c. 

As  this  essay  is  intended  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  those 
species  which  may  be  termed  the  land  game  birds  of.  the  United  States,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  me  to  state,  en  p<isgant,  that  there  are  also  water  birds  whicK 
must  with  equal  propriety  be  included  in  this  class ;  and  although  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  hunt  these  always  with  dogs,  yet,  whenever  the  opportunity  is  afforded, 
they  will  receive  the  respectful  attention  of  the  sportsman's  canine  companion 
as  readily  as  do  the  partridge  and  grouse. 

Ameiica  has  been  highly  favored  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  dis- 
tribution over  her  vast  expanse  of  mountain,  plain,  and  valley,  of  many  species 
of  birds  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  included  in  this  article,  equally  as  regards 
their  variety,  and  as  affording  suitable  food  for  man,  and  also  as  objects  of  legit- 
imate sport.  Many  of  these  are  well  known  to  everybody  as  being  familiar 
denizens  of  our  cultivated  districts,  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  they  pass  before  us 
in  their  hurried  flight,  or  making  the  air  vocal  with  their  love-notes  uttered  from 
nearly  every  coppice  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  and  protected  (?)  by  laws  in- 
geniously framed  for  that  purpose;  while  others,  inhabiting  portions  of  our 
country  hardly  as  yet  fully  explored,  will  be  presented,  in  all  probability,  for 
the  first  time  to  the  consideration  of  many  of  my  readers. 

Of  the  large  and  important  family  of  the  PhasianideB  or  pheasants,  the  United 
States  possesses  only  one  genus,  but  that  one  containing  its  most  valuable  rep- 
resentatives. I  would  here  remark  that  there  does  not  exist  in  this  country 
any  true  pheasant,  and  any  bird  whfch  may  perchance  be  so  called,  within  the 
limits  washed  by  the  two  great  oceans,  simply  appears  under  false  colors.  Lest 
I  may  be  misunderstood  in  the  above  remark,  I  would  explain  that  what  I  meant 
by  true  pheasants  was  those  species  included  by  Gray  in  his  second  sub-family 
of  Phasianidaf  and  which  "have  the  tail  more  or  less  lengthened,  greatly 
cuneated,  and  composed  of  narrow  and  cuneated  feathers,"  all  the  members  of 
which  are  natives  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Old  World,  and  from  which  this 
great  &mily,  including  as  it  does  many  varieties  of  forms,  derives  its  appellation. 

The  species  first  to  be  considered,  and  which  takes  a  rightful  precedence  over 
all  those  to  be  enumerated  in  this  article,  both  as  regards  its  importance  in  fur- 
nishing nutritious  food  to  man,  and  as  being  entitled,  in  every  sense  of  the  term, 
to  be  held  as  "  game,"  is  that  one  known  to  science  as 

Wild  Tubkby,  {Meleagris gallopavo.) 

This  magnificent  bird,  although  now  found  almost  throughout  the  globe,  by 
the  processes  of  domestication  and  naturalization,  is  one  of  the  many  gifts 
America  has  given  to  the  world ;  which  fact  at  one  time  was  nearly  forgotten,  as 
its  origin  was  involved  in  some  obscurity,  and  doubts  expressed  as  to  its  native 
country.  Thus,  such  men  as  Belon,  Aldrovandi,  Gessner,  Ray,  &c.,  thought 
that  it  came  originally  from  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
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cognize  it  in  some  of  the  domestic  birds  of  the  ancients.  "  In  so  losing  sight  of 
the  origin  of  this  bird,  we  see  a  strong^  exemplification  of  the  ungrateful  dispo- 
sition of  man,  who  can  durably  treasure  up  the  memory  of  wrongs  and  injuries, 
but  fails  to  recollect  the  greatest  benefits  he  has  received." 

The  tui'kej  was  first  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico  into  Spain, 
and  thence  carried  to  England.  In  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First  they  were  im- 
ported into  France,  and  the  first  one  eaten  in  that  country  was  served  up  at  the 
banquet  given  at  the  wedding  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  1570.  Bred  with  much 
care  they  rapidly  increased,  and  soon  were  taken  into  Asia  and  Africa.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  why  its  popular  name  was  ^ven  to  this  bird,  and  it  is  to 
be  somewhat  regretted  that  such  an  appellation  should  ever  have  fallen  to  its 
lot,  since  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  originated  in  Asia  instead 
of  America,  the  eastern  in  place  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Not  so  much  to  be 
regretted,  however,  at  the  present  time  as  formerly,  for,  since  ornithology  has 
taken  its  rightful  place  among  the  sciences,  and  its  hidden  things  are  investi- 
gated and  explained  by  the  researches  of  so  many  able  minds,  the  results  of 
whose  labors  aignify  and  elevate  their  subject,  the  origin  of  so  noble  a  bird  is 
not  likely  ever  again  to  be  lost  sight  of.  At  one  time  the  turkey  was  pretty 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  but,  like  the  Indian,  it  has 
gradually  disappeared  before  the  onward  march  of  civilization,  until  now  one 
must  look  for  it  amid  the  unsettled  portions  of  our  western  States,  and  the  vast 
regions  through  which  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  their  tributaries  flow.  It 
is  still  quite  plentiful  in  the  southern  States,  many  parts  of  which  are  yet  cov- 
ered with  the  virgin  forest,  while  in  the  middle  and  northern  States  it  has  almost 
if  not  entirely  disappeared. 

My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon  a  full  description  of  the  habits  and 
economy  of  this  species,  and  I  will  therefore  only  touch  on  those  points  which 
would  seem  to  be  most  important  and  interesting. 

The  turkey  may  be  considered  as  both  migratory  nnd  gregarious ;  the  first 
of  these  circumstances  arising  mainly  from  the  exhaustion  of  their  favorite  food 
in  any  particular  section  of  country,  or  upon  the  opposite  fact,  of  there  being  a 
great  abundance  of  it  in  some  other  place.  When  this  last  is  the  cause  of  their 
migration  they  seem  to  be  insensibly  led  towards  the  land  of  plenty  by  finding 
the  supply  increase  as  they  advance,  and  yot  from  any  particular  instinct  of 
their  own.  Their  food  consists  of  maize,  berries,  fruits,  grasses,  acorns,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  country  where  it  abounds,*  the  pecan  nut  is  preferred  by  them 
to  everything  else. 

When  migrating,  if  they  reach  a  river  over  which  they  desire  to  cross,  they 
generally  remain  near  the  bank  for  a  day  or  two  previous  to  making  the  effort; 
seemingly  either  to  consult  upon  the  means  of  accomplishing  their  intention,  or 
to  recuperate  their  strength  before  undertaking  the  difficult  feat. 

While  they  are  thus  waiting  the  males  employ  their  time  chiefly  in  gobbling 
continuallv,  or  in  strutting  pompously  about  with  lowered  wings  and  expanded 
tails,  the  females  sometimes  even  imitating  them  in  these  movements.  When 
they  consider  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  proceeding  on  their  journey,  the  entire 
flock  mount  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and,  at  a  given  signal  of  their  leader, 
launch  themselves  into  the  air  and  fly  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  old  birds 
easily  cross,  but  should  the  stream  be  wide,  the  young  and  feeble  frequently 
miss  the  desired  point  and  fall  into  the  stream,  when  they  proceed  to  swim  ashoi-e, 
which  they  accomplish  with  considerable  dexterity  by  closing  their  wings,  using 
their  expanded  tails  for  support,  and  striking  out  rapidly  with  their  long  and 
powerful  legs.  Sometimes,  if  the  shore  should  be  very  steep,  some  are  unable 
to  ascend,  and,  falling  back  from  their  unsuccessful  attempts,  perish  in  the  water. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  February,  what  may  be  termed  the  love  season  com- 
mences, and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  females  separate  and  endeavor  to  hide 
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from  the  males,  while  the  latter,  with  almost  nnintermitted  gohbliog,  seek  for 
them  in  all  directions. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  I  have  heard  the  rolling  notes  of  the  males  in  the 
early  morning  resounding  from  every  side,  as  they  stood  upon  their  perches, 
until,  on  the  appearance  of  the  rising  sun,  they  ceased  calling,  and  silently  sought 
the  ground,  where  they  began  to  strut  about,  evidently  hoping  that  the  eyes  of 
some  watchful  female  observed  their  lordly  bearing. 

Whenever  the  males  meet  while  thus  occupied,  fierce  battles  ensue,  ending, 
generally,  in  the  death  of  the  weaker  party,  unless  He  is  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  by  flight.    Of  these  fights  AuduDon  says : 

"  I  lutye  often  been  mnch  diverted  while  watching  two  males  in  fierce  conflict,  hj  seeing 
them  move  alternately  backward  and  forward*  as  either  had  obtained  a  better  hold,  their 
wings  drooping,  their  tails  partly  raised,  their  body-feathers  ruffled,  and  their  heads  covered 
with  blood.  It,  as  they  thus  struggle  and  gasp  for  breath,  one  of  them  should  lose  his  hold, 
his  chance  is  over ;  for  the  other,  still  holding  fast,  hits  him  violently  with  spurs  and  wings, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  brinjifs  him  to  the  ground.  The  moment  he  is  dead,  the  conqueror 
treads  him  under  foot ;  but  what  is  strange,  not  with  hatred,  but  with  all  the  motions  which 
he  employs  in  caressing  the  female." 

The  males  do  not  always  confine  their  attentions  to  one  female;  sometimes 
several  of  these  may  be  seen  accompanying  one  gobbler,  until  they  commence 
to  lay,  when  they  hide  themselves  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  order  to  save 
their  eggs,  which  he  would  destroy  whenever  he  obtained  the  opportunity.  The 
nest,  a  very  simple  structure,  is  generally  placed  in  some  thicket  to  conceal  it 
from  the  prjring  eyes  of  its  various  would-be  despoilers,  and  the  hen  approaches 
it  with  great  caution,  rarely  entering  it  twice  from  the  same  direction.  The 
number  of  eggs  deposited  varies  considerably,  some  nests  having  ten,  others  as 
many  as  twenty.  They  are  of  a  dull  cream  color,  profusely  sprinkled  with  red 
spots.  The  young,  when  first  hatched,  are  covered  with  a  delicate  hairy  down, 
and  are  very  tender;  so  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  weather  that,  should 
the  season  be  rainy,  great  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  hen  in  raising  them, 
for  they  rarely  survive  a  thorough  wetting.  To  guard  against  such  a  catastrophe 
the  first  night  is  generally  passed  by  the  young  brood  in  the  nest,  and  the  motner 
then  leads  them  to  elevated  dry  places,  reposing  them  at  night  under  her  out- 
spread wings  until  they  are  two  weeks  old,  when  they  roost  upon  the  broad 
branch  of  a  tree,  still  covered,  however,  by  their  watchful  parent's  wings. 

The  turkey  has  many  enemies  beside  man,  and  among  those  most  feared  by 
it  are,  perhaps,  the  lynx  and  great-homed  owl.  The  former  sucks  their  eggs, 
and  seizes  both  the  young  and  old  birds,  his  stealthy,  noiseless  progress  ena* 
bling  him  to  approach  even  so  wary  a  bird  unnoticed.  The  owl  is  equally 
dreaded,  his  soft  plumage  permitting  him  to  fly  about  their  roosting  place  with- 
out a  sound,  like  some  midnight  sprite.  The  manner  in  which  his  att.icks  are 
evaded  is  both  ingenious  and  successful,  and  is  accomplished  in  the  following  way : 

As  soon  as  the  warning  cluck  of  some  watchful  turkey  has  placed  the  whole 
number  on  their  guard,  they  immediately  stand  upright  upon  the  limb  and  ob* 
Berve  every  movement  of  their  foe,  who,  soon  selecting  one  of  them  for  his  prey, 
Bwoops  upon  it  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  fate  of 
that  one  was  inevitable ;  but  as  rapid  as  was  the  owl's  movement,  still  quicker 
is  that  of  his  intended  victim;  for,  lowering  his  head  and  inverting  his  outspread 
tail  upon  his  back,  he  meets  his  enemy  with  this  inclined  plane,  over  which  he 
glides  harmlessly,  and  the  turkey  drops  to  the  ground  and  insures  his  safety  by 
running  away. 

Any  unusual  object  attracting  the  attention  of  the  male  seems  to  throw  him 
into  a  state  of  considerable  excitement,  and  he  puffs  himself  up  very  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  strutting,  and  the  wattles  which  cover  his  neck  become 
bright  red  from  the  sudden  influx  of  blood.  Sometimes  a  red  cloth  will  excite 
his  anger,  and  cause  him  to  exhibit  pugnacious  propensities. 

Many  are  the  means  employed  to  obtain  possession  of  these  birds,  some  of 
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which  are  too  often  eminently  euccessful,  and  also  equally  reprehensible,  and  al- 
though there  may  be  inatances,  when  turkeys  are  very  numerous,  that  they  may, 
to  a  limited  extent,  injure  the  growing  crops,  yet  they  are  never  so  destructive  as 
render  their  almost  complete  extermination  necessary.  Many  are  trapped,  some- 
times whole  flocks  captured  at  one  time  in  pens  constructed  for  that  purpose ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  man's  ingenuity  is  exhausted  in  endeavoring, 
seemingly,  how  to  arrive,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  at  their  complete  extinc- 
tion.  I  propose  to  consider  this  part  of  the  subject  more  fully  in  another  place. 

The  turkey  is  an  extremely  shy  bird,  taking  alarm  at  the  slightest  sound ; 
hence  it  can  be  readily  understood  how  they  would  naturally  shun  man's  pres- 
ence, and  prefer  the  depths  of  our  great  forests,  or  the  solitude  of  the  vast  plains, 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  should  become  scarcer  as  the  population 
near  them  increased,  even  though  artificial  means  should  be  wanting  to  lessen 
their  number. 

Audubon  states  that  when  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  rather  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  turkeys  were  so  abundant  that  the  price  of  one  in  the  market 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  a  common  barn-fowl  now ;  and  that  he  has  seen  them 
o£fered  for  the  sum  of  three  pence  each,  the  birds  weighing  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds. 

The  average  weight  of  this  splendid  bird  is  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds 
(I  speak  of  the  male,)  and  the  female  from  nine  to  ten.  Some  gobblers  have 
been  known  to  weigh  much  more  than  this  estimate,  and  Instances  are  not 
wanting  when  individuals  have  been  obtained  weighing  thirty  and  forty  pounds 
each ;  but  this  is  rare. 

When  full  grown  the  male  will  measure  four  feet  in  length  and  nearly  five 
feet  in  the  stretch  of  its  wings.  The  naked  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  is  blue, 
with  the  wattles  red,  as  are  also  the  legs.  The  feathers  of  the  neck  and  body 
generally  are  a  coppery  bronze,  changing  in  some  lights  to  a  greenish  or  purplish 
shade,  and  margined  with  an  opaque  line  of  velvet  black. 

The  back  and  rump  are  also  black,  with  little  reflection,  while  the  sides,  to- 
gether with  the  upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  are  dark  chestnut,  barred  with 
black  near  the  end,  and  having  metallic  reflections  of  a  rich  purplish  hue,  while 
the  extreme  tips  are  opaque  purplish  chestnut. 

The  tail  feathers  are  dark  chestnut  barred  with  black,  and  tipped  with  a  light 
chestnut.  Near  the  end  is  a  band  of  black,  broadest  on  the  outer  feathers,  and 
narrowing  as  it  approaches  the  central  ones.  Between  the  bars  on  the  feathers 
is  a  confused  sprinkling  of  black. 

Neither  upon  the  tail  nor  its  coverts  is  there  any  white,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
ways  by  which  the  wild  bird  can  always  be  distinguished  from  the  domesticated. 
From  the  centre  of  the  breast  hangs  a  long  coarse  hairy  tuft,  sometimes  not  found 
in  the  other  sex. 

The  female  differs  principally  in  being  smaller  in  size,  less  brQliant  in  coloring, 
absence  of  the  spur,  and  the  small  fleshy  process  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

Up  to  the  present  time  but  three  species  of  this  genus  are  acknowledged 
generally ;  the  second  to  which  I  will  briefly  refer  is  mat  one  known  as  the 

Mexican  Wild  Turkey,  {Mdeagris  Mexicanus, 

an  inhabitant  of  New  Mexico,  resembling  the  preceding  bird  so  closely  that  it 
would  probably  be  considered  identical  by  the  casual.or  unscientific  observer,  and 
its  habits  are  also  similar.     But  the  third  species,  called 

OcELLATED  TuRKKY,  {Melcogris  oceUata,) 

a  native  of  Honduras  and  other  parts  of  Central  America,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds  known  to  ornithologists,  its  feathers  fairly  blazing  with  metallic 
reflections  of  gold,  green,  blue,  and  bronze,  while  four  series  of  ocellated  spots, 
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from  which  it  derives  its  name,  ore  found  npon  the  tail  and  its  npper  coverts. 
But  little  is  known  of  its  habits,  and  few  specimens  only  have  been  obtained  for 
scienti^c  purposes. 

We  now  come  to  a  different  family,  a  very  important  one  to  man,  known  as 
Tetraonidat  including  among  other  sub-families  tnat  of  the  Grouse,  which  we 
alone  have  now  to  consider ;  and  the  first  species  of  these  which  we  shall  inves- 
tigate is  the  comparatively  little  known 

OocK-OF  thb-Plains,  (Centrocercus  urophasianus.) 

"North  America,"  Bays  the  Prince  of  Musignano,  "is  exceeded  by  no  country  in  the 
beauty,  number,  and  valuable  qualities  of  her  grouse ;  and  she  is  even,  perhaps,  superior  to 
oil  others  in  these  respects  since  the  discovery  of  the  cock-of-the-plains." 

A  fact  at  the  present  day  beyond  dispute;  for  this  country  possesses  more 
species  of  grouse  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together,  a  benefit  not  at  all  ap- 
preciated by  its  people  now,  nor  will  it  be,  I  fear,  until  many  of  the  birds  treated 
of  in  this  paper,  through  wanton  destruction,  shall  have  become  subjects  of  tra- 
dition ;  and  the  "  oldest  inhabitant "  will  mention,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  . 
recollection  of  his  parents  such  strange  birds  were  once  found  in  large  numbers 
in  certain  districts.  The  following  account  of  this  species  is  taken  from  my 
monograph  of  this  family. 

"  This  splendid  bird,  for  its  great  size,  stands  pre-eminently  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
American  grouse,  and  is  only  exceeded  in  that  particular,  among  all  the  members  of  this 
family,  by  the  stately  European  cock-of-the-wooas  (  Tetrao  urogallus)  and  its  near  ally  (  T, 
urogaiUnaes,) 

"  The  sa^  cock,  by  which  name  it  is  also  known,  is  never  observed  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  our  contment,  but  dwells  on  the  vast  plains  which  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  liocky  moun- 
tains, and  wherever,  on  those  almost  endless  tracts,  the  sage  bush  (Artemisia  tridentata) 
grows,  there  the  cock  of-the-plains  abounds. 

'*  The  flight  of  this  species  is  strong,  and  at  times  well  sustained ;  it  rises  with  the  loud 
whir-r>r  peculiar  to  this  cl^ss  of  birds,  and  progresses  by  alternate  flapping  and  sailing, 
generally  in  a  straight  line  until  hidden  by  a  nill,  or  lost  to  the  eye  in  the  far  distance. 

"  The  courting  season  commences  in  the  early  spring,  generally  March  or  beginning  of 
April.  At  such  times,  about  sunrise,  the  male,  perched  upon  some  hillQck,  lowers  his  wmgs 
until  the  primaries  rest  upon  the  ground,  spreads  out  his  tail  like  a  fan,  and  with  the  gular 
sacks  inflated  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  head  drawn  back,  he  struts  up  and  down  before  the 
admiring  gaze  of  tne  assembled  hens ;  then  lowering  his  head  until  it  is  on  a  level  with  his 
body,  he  exhausts  the  air  contained  in  the  sacks,  producing  a  loud,  grating  noise,  resembling 
hurr-hurr-r-r-hoo,  ending  in  a  *  deep,  hollow  tone,  not  unlike  the  sound  caused  by  blowing 
into  a  large  reed.*  • 

"The  nest,  formed  of  twigs  and  grass,  is  always  placed  upon  the  ground,  near  the  bank 
of  some  stream,  or  sheltered  by  low  bushes.  The  hens  lay  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  eggs,  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  spotted  on  the  larger  end  with  chocolate.  In  about  three  weeks  the  chicks 
appear,  and,  like  all  of  this  family,  run  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  deserting  the  vicinity 
of  the  nest  in  a  few  hours. 

"  During  the  summer  and  autumn  these  grouse  go  in  small  flocks,  sometimes  only  in  pairs ; 
but  in  the  winter  and  spring  they  congregate  in  immense  packs,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred,  and  roam  over  the  prairies  in  quest  of  subsistence. 

"Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  the  leaves  of  the  artemisia,  which,  bein^  very  bitter,  ren- 
ders their  flesh  strong,  and  at  times  utterly  unfit  to  eat,  thus  often  deprivm^  some  hungry 
traveller  on  the  plains  of  what  promised  him  a  delicious  and  savory  meal,  in  the  autumn, 
according  to  Nuttall,  they  frequent  the  streams  of  the  Columbia  river,  when  they  feed  on 
the  pulpy-leaved  thorn,  at  which  time  they  are  considered  good  food  by  the  natives,  who 
take  great  quantities  of  them  in  nets." 

The  gular  sacks,  mentioned  above,  are  formed  of  loose  skin  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  which,  in  the  breeding  season  only,  are  capable  of  being  inflated,  for 
the  purpose  described,  until  they  are  fully  as  large  as  a  good  sized  orange,  to 
which  indeed  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  both  in  shape  and  color.  At  all 
other  periods  of  the  year  this  skin  shrinks  up  and  is  concealed  by  the  feathers, 
BO  as  to  be  nearly  imperceptible.  This  singular  arrangement  is  only  found  on 
the  American  grouse,  and  even  of  these  but  three  or  four  species  possess  it. 

The  cock-of-the-plains  is  at  present  but  little  known  excepting  to  those  who 
have  made  ornithology  their  study,  as  it  is  only  found  in  the  &r  west,  a  great 
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distance  from  tbe  abode  of  man,  and  consequently,  except  by  tbe  natives,  it  is 
obtained  only  by  tbe  exploring  expeditions  sent  across  tbe  plains  by  govern- 
ment,  or  else  by  tbe  solitary  hunter  and  trapper,  wbo,  for  a  brief  season,  may 
have  pitched  his  camp  in  their  vicinity. 

It  is  quite  a  large  bird,  the  male  frequently  weighing  five  or  six  pounds;  but, 
from  the  cause  stated  above,  its  flesh  is  not  palatable,  and  consequently  it  will 
never,  probably,  be  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  Yet  it  is  a  noble  bird, 
which  any  country  may  be  proud  to  possess,  and  let  us  hope  that,  as  the  dis- 
tricts near  which  it  dwells  become  settled  and  cultivated,  it  may  be  protected 
by  enforced  laws  from  meeting  the  fate  that  has  already  overtaken  some  of  its 
relatives  in  other  portions  of  our  country. 

The  general  color  of  the  cock  of-the-plains  is  light  brown,  each  feather  mot- 
tled and  irregularly  crossed  with  black  and  dark  bro\^n,  and  having  also  three 
bars  of  yellowish  white,  one  near  the  tip,  the  others  higher  up,  equidistant  from 
each  other.  This  marking  extends  throughout  the  upper  tail  coverts,  and  in- 
cludes the  two  centre  tail  feathers.  The  tail,  differing  in  shape  from  that  of 
every  other  species  of  grouse,  contains  twenty  long,  sharp-pointed  feathers,  and 
is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  crossed  with  yellowish  white  lines.  The  wings  are 
lighter  than  the  back,  and  are  conspicuous  from  having  the  shafts  white.  The 
throat  and  under  part  of  the  neck  are  black,  interspersed  with  white  lines  and 
spots ;  a  white  band  crosses  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  extends  over  the 
sides,  covering  the  position  of  the  gular  sacks.  The  feathers  on  this  portion, 
especially  those  on  the  sides,  are  very  rigid,  overlapping  each  other  like  scales, 
and,  in  some  dried  specimens,  crackle  like  parchment  when  the  hand  is  passed 
over  them.  The  entire  under  parts  are  black,  the  under  tail  coverts  tipped 
with  white.  The  feathers  on  the  legs  are  light  brown,  mottled  with  a  darker 
brown.    The  bill,  which  is  thick  and  strong,  is  black. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  smaller  and  without  the  gular  sacks. 
The  black  of  the  lower  parts  is  not  so  extensive,  neither  are  the  stiffened  shafts 
of  the  neck  feathers  so  conspicuous,  while  the  mottling  of  the  upper  parts  is 
much  greater. 

The  next  species  of  this  family  to  be  considered,  familiar  to  every  one  who 
has  visited  this  continent,  is  the 

BuFPBD  Gbouse,  {BoTuua  umhellus,) 

known  in  various  localities,  respectively,  by  the  names  of  partridge  and 
pheasant.  This  fine  species,  in  the  opinion  of  very  many,  surpasses,  as  an 
article  of  food,  every  otner  game  bird. 

I  may  remark  here,  that  neither  of  the  popular  names  given  above,  and  by 
one  or  other  of  which  it  is  commonly  called,  are  at  all  appropriate,  for  it  ia  a 
true  grouse,  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  both  the  forms  with  which  it  is 
confounded ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  very  inaccurate  to  style  it  a  pheasant,  since, 
as  I  have  previously  remarked,  there  is  not  a  single  bird  entitled  to  that  appel- 
lation within  the  limits  of  North  America.  Buffed  grouse  is  its  proper  iiame, 
and  it  should  be  called  by  no  other. 

Peculiarly  graceful  in  its  movements,  walking  with  a  proud,  firm  step,  erect- 
ing its  head,  and  opening  its  beautiful  tail  with  a  sudden,  quick  jerk,  it  is  seen 
to  great  advantage  upon  the  ground,  where  indeed  it  passes  the  greater  portion 
of  its  time. 

I  have  often  seen  the  female,  when  the  young  were  but  a  few  days  old,  on 
finding  herself  observed,  instead  of  seeking  safetv  in  immediate  flight,  give  a 
soft  warning  cluck,  which  caused  the  chicks  to  hide  themselves  rapidly,  and 
then  poise  her  body  on  one  foot  for  a  moment,  eyeing  me  intently  all  the  while, 
before  walking  slowly  and  proudly  away  until  hidden  by  some  intervening 
bush,  when  the  loud  whirring  of  her  powerful  wings  announced  ber  sudden 
flight. 
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The  most  peculiar  babit  of  the  ruffed  grouse  is  that  of  drumming,  wbicb  is 
usually  practiced  in  the  spring,  although  I  have  heard  the  strange  sound  pro- 
duced, while  the  bird  is  thus  employed,  during  the  summer  and  fall,  sometimes 
as  late  as  the  month  of  November. 

When  the  breeding  season  commences,  generally  early  in  April,  the  male  is 
accustomed  to  select  the  trunk  of  some  fallen  tree,  to  which  he  resorts  every 
day,  soon  afbcr  dawn,  and  again  towards  sunset.  Mounting  upon  his  chosen 
perch,  he  struts  up  and  down,  with  his  head  drawn  back,  tail  expanded  to  its 
fullest  extent,  and  wings  lowered  until  they  touch  the  log.  After  passing  a 
few  moments  thus  employed,  he  suddenly  stretches  out  his  neck,  draws  his 
feathers  close  to  his  body,  lowers  his  tail,  and  begins  to  beat  his  sides  violently 
with  his  wings,  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  at  every  stroke. 

The  sound  produced  by  this  motion  is  not  unlike  the  rolling  of  distant  thun- 
der, and  may  be  heaid  for  a  considerable  distance.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
about  it,  also,  for  it  often  appears  to  come  from  a  different  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  bird  really  is. 

This  is  the  drumming  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  it  must  be  familiar  to  every 
one  who  has  passed  any  portion  of  his  time  in  the  weeds.  As  soon  'as  the  fe- 
male hears  the  sound  made  on  such  occasions  she  flies  directly  to  the  spot  to 
meet  her  mate. 

The  same  log  is  chosen  by  the  same  bird,  for  this  purpose,  many  seasons  in 
succession,  never,  I  believe,  resorting  to  another  unless  frequently  disturbed. 

The  males  are  polygamous,  and  desert  the  females  when  incubation  com- 
mences, associating  by  themselves  in  small  parties,  and  do  not  return  to  the 
hens  until  late  in  the  autumn,  when  young  and  old  go  together. 

The  nest  generally  contains  ten  to  twelve  eggs,  yellowish  in  color,  spotted 
sometimes  with  dull  red,  and  are  rarely  covered  over  by  the  female  when  she 
leaves  them,  as  is  customary  with  the  turkeVi  so  that  they  frequently  become 
the  spoil  of  some  hungry  crow,  always  on  the  look-out  for  such  dainties. 

The  young  follow  their  mother  when  they  are  but  a  day  old,  and  she  evinces 
the  greatest  affection  for  them,  covering  them  with  her  wings  at  night,  and,  by 
a  low  cluck,  warning  them  to  hide  at  the  slightest  appearance  of  danger ;  seek- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  by  feigning  lameness  or  inability  to  fly,  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  her  offspring  and  cause  pursuit  to  be  made  after  her.  In  this  she  is 
generally  successful,  and  when  her  enemy  has  been  led  to  a  safe  distance  from 
her  brood,  she  suddenly  takes  wing,  and  returns  by  a  circuitous  flight  %o  the 
spot  from  which  she  was  disturbed. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  ruffed  grouse  has  a  single  friend  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  delicacy  of  its  flesh  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  proving  too  great  a 
temptation  to  be  withstood ;  and  were  it  not  that  it  is  at  all  times  an  exceedingly 
wary  bird,  inhabiting  places  difficult  of  access,  it  woald  long  since  have  been 
exterminated  in  nearly  every  portion  of  our  eastern  coast,  for  it  is  pursued  both 
by  sportsmen  and  also  by  others,  who  tax  their  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  in 
devising  traps  and  snares  to  catch  them,  these  last  de^troving  more  birds  in  one 
Beason  than  would  fall  before  the  well-directed  shot  of  the  gunner  in  five.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  these  birds  would  never  be  materially  lessened  were  they 
sought  only,  after  they  were  full  grown,  in  a  legitimate  way ;  but  the  practice, 
which  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned  and  punished,  of  slaughtering  the 
joung,  even  before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  independent  of  their  mothers'  care, 
in  order  to  gratify  an  epicurean  taste,  will  soon  cause  this  pride  of  our  forest 
game  birds  to  disappear  ftom  our  midst,  and  when  it  is  too  late  we  shall  begin 
to  awake  to  the  necessity  of  devising  means  for  their  protection. 

Late  in  the  winter,  if  the  snow  has  been  deep  or  of  long  continuance,  these 
birds  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Kalmia  latifotia^  or  common  laurel,  and  then 
their  flesh  becomes  very  bitter  and  disagreeable ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  eat  them,  and  mstances  ore  known  to  me  when  the  flesh  of  this  grouse 
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at  tbiB  season  has  been  nearly  fatal  to  ihoee  partaking  of  it,  and  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  bo  had  not  medical  aid  been  near  at  hand.  Their  usual  food 
consists  of  seeds,  berries,  grapes,  &c.,  and  when  all  these  become  scarce,  they 
subsist  upon  the  leaves  of  the  evergreens.  They  roost  in  trees,  choosing  where 
the  folinge  is  most  dense,  generally  taking  up  their  positions  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other. 

When  suddenly  startled  by  a  dog  or  other  animal,  they  immediately  take 
refuge  in  the  nearest  tree,  standing  upright  close  to  the  trunk,  and  remain  so 
still  and  motionless  that  it  requires  a  practiced  eye  to  perceive  them.  They 
will  continue  in  this  position  until  they  perceive  they  are  observed,  at  which 
they  are  very  quick,  when  they  immediately  fly  away  to  some  other  refuge. 
This  bird  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  prodigious  whirring  of  the  wings,  and 
flies  generally  in  a  straight  line,  although,  as  every  sportsman  is  aware,  it  is 
capable  of  making  very  sudden  and  sharp  turns,  and  usually  does  not  go  any 
very  great  distance  before  alighting. 

This  species  may  be  described  as  follows :  head  and  back  part  of  the  neck 
yellowish  red;  deep  chestnut  upon  the  back,  interspersed  with  white  spots 
margined  with  black ;  tail  reddish  yellow,  barred  and  mottled  with  black,  with 
a  broad  subterminal  band  of  the  latter  color.  A  yellowish  white  band  runs 
through  the  eye;  the  throat  and  lower  part  of  the  neck  browpish  yellow. 
Feathers  of  the  ruff,  always  most  conspicuous  in  the  male,  are  velvet  black 
with  blue  reflections ;  under  parts  white  with  large  spots  of  brownish  red ; 
under  tail  coverts  mottled  with  the  same ;  bill,  horn  color,  black  at  the  tipv 

A  great  difference  is  observable  in  specimens  of  this  species,  some  being  of  a 
greyish  hue,  particularly  on  the  tail  feathers,  which  often  have  no  trace  of  red 
whatever.  This  I  do  not  consider  as  indicating  that  there  are  two  species,  but 
merely  variations  from  the  typical  form,  as  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  eggs  in 
the  same  nest  produce  both  styles  of  coloring. 

A  variety  of  this  bird,  known  as 

Sabinb's  Orousb,  {Bonasa  Sabinei,) 

is  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  is  considered  at  present 
as  a  different  species,  the  prevailing  hue  of  which  is  a  very  deep  red.  In  its 
habits  it  resembles  its  relative  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent,  and  ia,  I 
belieU^,  no  way  inferior  as  an  article  of  food. 

Intermediate  with  these,  and  called  by  ornithologists  the 

Allied  Grouse,  {Bofuua  umbettoides,) 

is  a  third  species,  this  also  inhabiting  the  Rocky  mountains  and  northward  to 
the  frozen  regions.  It  is  of  a  very  light  gray  color,  and  much  smaller  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  and  can  also  be  distinguished  by  a  difference  in  the 
markings  of  the  plumage. 

Up  to  the  present  time  these  are  all  the  species  known  as  ruffed  grouse  that 
inhabit  America;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  all  have  now  been  discovered,  as 
the  explorations  made  within  the  past  few  years  have  been  very  thorough  and 
complete  in  this  branch  of  science,  rendering  it  very  unlikely  that  so  large  a 
bird  as  a  grouse  would  escape  detection. 

The  next  species  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one,  considered*  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  equally  well  kno^n  as  the  last.    It  is  the 

PsAiRiE  Hen,  {Cupidonia  cupido,) 

or,  more  properly,  pinnated  grouse.  Formerly  this  fine  bird  was  distributed  in 
great  numbers  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi  river ;  but  now,  save 
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in  one  or  two  places,  it  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  eastern  shore,  and  to 
meet  with  it  in  anj  numbers  one  must  go  as  far  westward  as  Illinois,  where, 
indeed,  each  succeeding  jear  witnesses  its  gradual  diminution. 
Hear  what  Audubon  says : 

"When  I  first  removed  to  Kentucky  the  pinnated  grouse  were  so  abundant  that  they 
were  held  in  no  higher  estimation  as  food  than  the  most  common  flesh,  and  no  '  hunter  of 
Kentucky*  deigned  to  shoot  them.  In  those  days  daring  the  winter  the  grouse  would  enter 
the  farm-yard  and  feed  with  the  poultry,  alight  on  the  hoases,  or  walk  in  the  very  streets  of 
the  villages.  I  recollect  having  caught  some  in  a  stable  at  Henderson,  where  they  had  fol- 
lowed some  wi!d  turkeys.  In  the  course  of  the  same  winter  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  fond 
of  practicing  rifle  shooting,  killed  upwards  of  forty  in  one  morning,  but  picked  none  of  them 
up,  so  satiated  with  grouse  was  he,  as  well  as  everv  member  of  his  family.  My  own  ser- 
vants preferred  the  fattest  flitch  of  bacon  to  their  flesh,  and  not  unfirequently  laid  them  aside 
as  unfit  for  cooking."  • 

What  numbers  of  this  splendid  bird  must  there  have  been  in  those  days, 
enlivening  the  scene  and  disturbing  the  air  with  their  love-notes  in  the  spring 
time;  but  how  is  it  now  ?     I  still  quote  from  the  same  author : 

"Such  an  account  may  appear  strange;  but  in  that  same  country  where,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  they  could  not  have  been  sold  aft  more  than  one  cent  a  piece,  scarcely  one  is  now 
to  be  found.  The  grouse  have  abandoned  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  removed  (like  the 
Indians)  every  season  further  to  the  westward,  to  escape  from  tho  murderous  white  man." 

Think  of  it — twenty -five  years  all  the  time  required  for  their  extermina- 
tion 1  If,  when  so  abundant,  they  could  be  made  to  disappear  in  so  short  a 
time,  how  long  will  it  be  before,  in  their  now  greatly  diminished  numbers,  the 
last  pinnated  grouse  will  have  vanished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth? 

In  the  early  spring,  at  break  of  dav,  the  prairies  of  the  west,  where  these  birds 
are  still  found,  resound  with  the  loud  tooling  of  the  excited  males,  who  meeting 
together  as  though  by  appointment,  with  their  feathers  ruffled,  strut  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  turkey-cock  up  and  down  the  chosen  arena,  eyeing  each  other  with 
angry  looks,  their  gular  sacks  extended,  and  the  long  feathers  of  the  neck  raised 
up,  until  their  pugnacious  feelings  overcoming  every  other,  they  fight  furiously ; 
rising  in  the  air  and  striking  at  each  other,  or  joining  in  a  closer  strife. 

This  encounter  i|  persevered  in  until  the  weaker  birds  give  way  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  bushes,  when  the  conquerors,  with,  perhaps,  hardly 
strength  enough  left  for  the  effort,  strut  off  in  search  of  the  hens. 

The  tooling  of  the  pinnated  grouse  is  made  by  exhausting  the  air  in  the  gular 
isacks,  la  the  same  manner  employed  by  the  cock-of-the-plains,  described  in  the 
article  on  that  species,  and  consists  of  three  notes  uttered  in  quick  succession, 
producing  a  muffled  sound,  which  may  be  heard  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
those  regions  nearly  half  a  mile.  This  noise  is  made  by  the  males  only,  the 
females  being  destitute  of  the  necessary  apparatus. 

Should  these  air-sacks  become  punctured  the  bird  is  unable  to  tool  any  more> 
although  he  will  go  through  all  the  motions  requisite  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result.  The  nest,  placed  upon  the  open  prairie,  is  very  carelessly  formed  of 
leaves  and  grass,  and  generally  contains  twelve  eggs,  similar  in  color  to  those 
of  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  the  young  appear  in  about  three  weeks  after  incuba- 
tion is  commenced. 

But  one  brood  is  raised  in  a  season,  although,  if  from  mishap  the  eggs  should 
be  destroyed,  the  female  will  lay  again.  Unlike  the  ruffed  grouse,  which  is  of 
an  untamable  disposition,  the  prairie  hen  is  easily  domesticated,  and  will  breed 
in  confinement,  thus  rendering  their  preservation  from  extinction  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter. 

These  birds  generally  roost  upon  the  ground,  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other,  so  as  to  be  abTe  to  rise  upon  the  wing  at  the  slightest  warning  without 
coming  iu  contact.  The  habit  of  roosting  in  this  manner  is  frequently  taken 
advantage  of  by  some  unscrupulous  person,  who  procures  a  net,  and  going  after 
dark  to  the  place»  which  he  had  previously  ascertained  was  frequented  by  the 
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birds,  generally  eacceeds  in  securing  the  larger  part  of  the  flock  at  one  hanl ; 
the  survivors  of  this  barbarous  attack  immediatelj  desert  the  locality,  however, 
for  some  other  less  dangerous  to  them. 

When  walking  upon  the  ground  the  pinnated  grouse  assumes  a  very  erect 
attitude,  and  bear«  itself  with  much  dignity,  but,  nevertheless,  is  wanting  in  the 
graceful  elegance  of  carriage  which  characterizes  the  ruffed  grouse.  If  startled 
it  runs  with  great  speed  until  it  either  takes  wing,  or  else  satisfied  that  it  has 
arrived  in  a  place  of  security,  it  squats  close  to  the  earth,  and  remains  motion- 
less until  flushed. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  they  are  fond  of  dusting  themselves  in  the  roads  or 
ploughed  fields,  in  order  to  cleanse  their  feathers  from  insects,  or  any  substance 
that  may  cling  to  them.  Their  flight  is  strong,  well  sustained,  and  rapid,  pro- 
pelling themselves  by  several  beats,  repeated  in  quick  succession,  and  then  sail 
onward  for  some  distance,  with  the  wings  slightly  bent  downwards,  when  the 
beats  are  again  repeated. 

In  August  and  September,  before  {he  broods  are  fully  grown,  they  will  lie 
well  to  a  dog,  and  great  numbers  are  then  shot  by  the  sportsman ;  but  later  in 
the  fall  they  "  pack,"  that  is,  many  families  join  together,  to  the  number  some- 
times of  several  hundreds,  and  are  then  wild  and  difficult  of  approach,  rising 
out  of  gun-shot  and  continuing  their  flight  often  for  over  a  mile.  If  followed 
and  started  again,  they  frequently  scatter  on  alighting,  and  will  then  lie  close, 
enabling  the  gunner  to  obtain  many  of  them. 

At  this  period  of  the  year,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  they  frequent  the 
com-fi«ilds  and  pick  up  the  grain  which  may  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  return- 
ing to  the  prairie,  at  evening,  to  roost.  When  they  are  among  the  com  it  is 
very  difficult  to  kill  them,  as  a  person  makes  so  much  noise  passing  between 
the  stalks  that  the  birds  become  alarmed  and  take  to  flight,  frequently  unob- 
served. Much  time  have  I  passed  toiling  after  them  in  these  unfa^rorable 
places,  and  considered  myself  fortunate  if  five  or  six  birds  were  the  result  of 
my  labor. 

The  pinnated  grouse  is  capable  of  going  a  considerable  time  without  water, 
the  districts  which  they  inhabit  being  generally  dry ;  and,  Jike  other  members 
of  this  family,  they  quench  their  thirst  by  picking  off  the  drops  of  dew  or  rain 
glistening  upon  the  grass. 

In  the  winter  they  are  fond  of  perching  upon  the  fences,  and  early  in  the 
morning  the  topmost  rails,  for  a  lon^  distance,  are  hidden  by  the  multitude  of" 
these  grouse  which  have  settled  on  them. 

They  desert  their  perches  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  two  or  three  hours  high  to 
seek  their  daily  food.  Often  they  may  be  observed  alighting  on  the  trees, 
along  the  larger  branches  of  which  they  walk  with  ease,  and  sometimes  they 
also  roost  on  them ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  their  favorite  place  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  ground. 

The  two  sexes  resemble  each  other  in  the  color  of  their  plumage,  the  prin- 
cipal difference  being,  that  the  male  possesses  the  gular  sacks,  and  tufts  of 
lengthened  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  They  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows: General  color  of  the  upper  parts  brown,  transversely  barred  with  black- 
ish brown,  the  tail  feathers  purplish  brown,  the  two  middle  ones  lighter  and 
mottled  with  brownish  black.  The  under  parts  are  white,  marked  with  broad 
curved  bands,  arranged  in  regular  Beries,  of  a  grayish  brown ;  the  under  tail 
coverjts  crossed  with  brown  and  margined  with  black.  A  membrane  over  the 
eye,  and  bladder  on  the  neck,  orange  yellow.  Bill  dusky,  feet  dull  yellow. 
Feathers  on  the  legs  gray,  minutely  banded  with  yellowisl^brown. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Mississippi  river,  upon  the  vast  plains  which  stretch 
away  to  the  Eocky  mountains,  a  closely  allied  species  is  foand»  replacing  the 
subject  of  the  previous  article.     It  is  known  as  the 
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Shabp-tail  Obousb,  {Pediocaetci  Columbianus,) 

and  in  its  habits  closely  resembles  the  prairie  hen,  although  it  is  destitute  of  the 
air-sacks,  so  prominent  in  the  other  daring  the  spring,  its  flesh  is  like  that  of 
the  pinnated  grouse— indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  apart  when 
served  up  together. 

The  sharp-tail  grouse  is  never  found  upon  the  highlands  or  in  the  forests,  its 
natural  home  being  the  prairie,  where  it  congregates  in  flocks,  and  frequents 
the  patches  of  wild  rye,  and  when  near  the  settlements,  the  wheat  stubbles,  in 
search  of  the  scattered  grain. 

Like  its  relative,  it  perches  on  cold  mornings  upon  the  fences,  or  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees,  to  bask  in  the  early  sunlight.  When  taking  flight  it 
utters  a  clucking  sound,  often  repeated,  and  proceeds  rather  swiftly,  usually  in 
a  straight  line. 

The  present  species  has  the  head  and  throat  brownish  yellow,  the  former 
irregularly  marked  with  black  or  very  dark  brown;  the  back  is  ferruginous 
brown,  variously  spotted  with  black  and  brownish  gray,  with  large  white  spots 
on  the  wing  coverts.  The  tail  feathers  have  the  inner  web  white,  outer  gray- 
ish; the  central  ones  elongated  and  same  color  as  the  back;  under  parts  pure 
white,  with  a  brown  U-shaped  mark  on  the  breast  and  flanks.  Bill  black,  feet 
brown.    There  is  no  difference  between  the  sexes  in  color  of  plumage. 

Hybrids,  between  this  bird  and  pinnated  grouse,  are  often  obtained,  and 
sometimes  between  it  and  its  northern  relative.  The  oflPspring  of  the  first  two 
are  generally  very  handsome  birds,  possessing  much  of  the  pure  white  under 
parts  of  the  present  species,  and  having  the  upper  part  of  the  oreast  and  flanks 
crossed  with  bars  scalloped  on  the  lower  cage,  instead  of  the  single  heart- 
shaped  spot,  making  a  very  peculiar  e£Fect  They  vary  in  their  markings  ac- 
coraingly  as  one  or  other  of  the  species  predominates  in  the  individual. 

A  second  species  of  this  genus  is  the 

Abctic  Shabp-tail  Gbousb,  (Pediocaetes  phananellui.) 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  the  far  north,  never  coming  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  common  species,  but  of  a  much 
darker  color,  being  black  where  the  other  is  brown. 

Heame  is  the  only  writer  who  has  given  any  detailed  account  of  this  bird. 
He  says  that— 


**  When  fall  grown  and  in  good  condition  they  frequently  weigh  two  pounds ;  and  tlioagh 
the  flesh  is  dark,  yet  it  is  jaicy,  and  always  esteemed  good  eating,  particularly  when  larded 
and  roasted.    In  summer  they  feed  on  berries,  and  in  winter  on  the  tops  of  the  dwarf  birch 


and  the  bads  of  the  poplars. 

**  In  the  fall  they  are  tolerably  tame,  but  in  the  severe  cold  more  shy,  frequently  perch  on 
the  tops  of  the  highest  poplars,  out  of  moderate  gunshot,  and  will  not  suffer  a  man  to 
approach. 

**  They  sometimes,  when  disturbed  in  this  situation,  dive  into  the  snow,  but  the  sportsman 
is  equally  balked  in  his  expectation,  as  they  force  their  way  so  fast  under  it  as  to  raise  flight 
many  yards  distant  from  the  place  they  entered,  and  very  frequently  in  a  different  direction 
to  that  from  which  the  sportsman  expects. 

*'  They,  like  the  other  species  of  grouse,  make  their  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  lay  from 
ten  to  thirteen  eggs.'* 

The  two  closely  allied  species  which  come  next  on  our  list  are  inhabitants 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  thence  westward  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  one  I  shall  take  up  first  is  the 

Dusky  Gbousb,  (Dendragapus  obscurua,) 

a  magnificent  bird,  exceeding  iu  size  any  of  the  preceding  species,  excepting  the 
cock-of-the-plains,  and,  like  the  ruffed  grouse,  has  the  flcbh  white.  It  is  popu- 
larly known  in  those  distant  regions  by  the  name  of  dusky,  blue,  or  pine  grouse, 
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and  the  male  is  fumiBlied  with  the  curious  air- sacks  on  his  neck,  bj  means 
of  which  he  utters  his  love-note. 

In  November  this  bird  is  generally  missed  from  his  accustomed  haunts,  and 
will  not  be  met  with,  excepting  in  a  few  instances,  until  the  following  spring. 
This  strange  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  among  the  settlers  that  it  passes 
the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity  amid  the  thick  foliage  of  the  evergreens ;  and 
some  assert  that  any  one  possessing  good  eyesight  could  discern  them  any  day 
at  this  period  by  carefully  looking  for  them  in  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  firs. 

But,  as  this  is  contrary  to  the  habits  of  all  birds,  the  far  more  probable  sup- 
position is  that  they  are  partially  migratory,  and  either  descend  to  the  milder 
temperature  of  the  valleys,  or  else  proceed,  to  a  limited  extent,  southward. 

This  bird  passes  much  of  its  time  upon  the  ground,  where  it  will  lie  very 
close,  starting  up  when  disturbed  from  almost  under  one's  feet,  and,  instead 
of  seeking  s«5ety  in  flight,  will  take  refuge  in  the  nearest  tree,  where,  standing 
erect  upon  the  branches,  it  remains  as  motionless  as  the  limbs  themselves,  ren- 
dering it  very  difficult  to  discern  them. 

They  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  are  of  an  ash-brown  color.  They 
are  said  to  be  a  very  fine  table-bird,  sometimes  the  dash  of  pine  taste  its  flesh 
possesses  only  adding  to  its  game  flavor.  Their  weight  is  generally  between 
two  and  three  pounds,  although  some  males  have  been  found  weighing  three 
pounds  and  a  half. 

By  the  first  of  August  the  young  are  half  grown,  and  then  are  easily  killed. 
At  this  time  they  are  much  sought  for  on  account  of  the  delicacy  and  tenderness 
of  their  flesh.  ' 

The  male  exceeds  the  female  in  size,  and  is  one  of  the  very  finest  birds  among 
the  American  grouse.  Its  distribution  appears  to  be  northern  California,  the 
Columbia  river,  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,  and 
southward,  in  the  main  chain  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  as  far  as  Texas. 

A  description  of  the  male  would  be  as  follows :  Entire  upper  parts  leaden 
gray,  each  feather  mottled  with  rufous  brown  and  black,  this  color  extending 
throughout  the  upper  tail  coverts,  the  two  central  feathers  of  which  are  tipped 
with  ash.  The  wings  are  bluish  gray,  mottled  like  the  back,  with  the  large 
quills  brown  ;  throat  white,  irregularly  crossed  with  black ;  breast  and  abdomen 
dark  lead  color,  the  feathers  on  the  flanks  broadly  marked  with  white ;  a  spot 
of  white  upon  the  neck,  just  forward  of  the  wing,  which  covers  the  naked  skin 
of  the  gular«sack  when  not  inflated  ;  the  tail  feathers  are  black,  rounded  at  the 
end,  with  a  broad  terminal  band  of  ash  gray,  and  the  under  coverts  dark  lead 
color,  broadly  tipped  with  white;  thighs  pale  brown ;  bill  black. 

The  female  is  very  differently  marked,  and  has  the  upper  parts  a  grayish 
brown,  each  feather  barred  with  black  and  reddish  brown;  upon  the  neck  these 
bars  are  brownish  yellow ;  upper  part  of  head  yellowish  brown,  crossed  with  fine 
dark  brown  lines ;  back  of  neck  leaden  gray,  indistinctly  barred  with  black  lines ; 
upper  tail  coverts  grayish,  with  zigzag  lines  of  black  and  yellowish  brown ; 
wings  lighter  brown  than  the  back ;  throat  white,  faintly  marked  with  brown  ; 
under  parts  lead  color,  lighter  than  the  male ;  the  feathers  bordering  the  abdo- 
men broadly  tipped  with  white ;  tail  black,  with  a  terminal  band  of  ash  gray, 
the  two  central  feathers  mottled  like  the  back. 

The  second  species  of  this  genus,  called 

Richardson's  Grouse,  (Dcndragapus  RicAardsanih) 

has,  until  quite  lately,  been  confounded  with  and  esteemed  the  same  as  the 
previous  species,  but  it  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  tail, 
which  is  sqtuire  at  the  tip  and  uniformly  black  to  the  end,  and  never  seen  with 
the  broad  band  of  ash  so  conspicuous  upon  that  of  the  dusky  grouse.    There 
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are  ftlso  other  differences  not  necessary  to  enumerate  here,  while  the  female  also    ' 
Taries  from  tha,t  of  the  other  species. 

.  The  account  given  of  its  ally  will  answer  for  this  species  also,  as  inhabiting 
similar  districts,  their  habits  being  chiefly  the  same. 

Bichardson's  grouse  is  found  from  the  South  Pass  of  the  Eocky  mountains 
northward  throughout  the  range,  and  also  on  the  slopes  as  far  as  the  forests 
ectend,  and  has  never  been  observed  on  the  plains. 

Our  list  of  the  grouse  wiU  be  completed  with  the  two  following  species,  the 
first  long  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  eastern  States  as  ^e 

Spruce  Grouse,  [Ganact  Canadenns.) 

Distributed  throughout  the  northern  United  States,  and  thence  to  the  Arctic 
sea,  and  westward  nearly  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  makes  its  home  amid  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  thick  forests  and  swamps,  where  man  can  with  difficulty 

Sass.  It  is  a  gentle,  unsu8piciousl)ird,  and,  unlike  other  members  of  this  family, 
oes  not  exhibit  much  fear  of  man's  presence.  Easily  tamed,  it  bears  confine- 
ment well,  and  will  feed  readily  upon  oats,  wheat,  and  other  kinds  of  grain. 

The  breeding  season  commences  within  the  limits  of  the  Union  about  the 
middle  of  May,  but  further  northward  nearly  a  month  later.  The  female  con- 
ceals her  nest,  composed*  generally  of  leaves  and  moss,  under  the  drooping 
branches  of  the  fir-trees,  and  lays  ten  to  fifteen  deep  buff-colored  eggs,  spotted 
with  brown.  When  incubation  begins  the  males  go  apart  by  themselves  to 
different  portions  of  the  forest,  and  remain  until  late  in  autumn,  when  they  rejoin 
the  females  and  young.  When  thus  separated  they  are  more  shy  and  wary 
than  at  any  other  period. 

As  an  article  of  fo^d  the  flesh  of  this  grouse  is  not  particularly  inviting,  being 
often  so  bitter  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  eat ;  but  it  is  more  palatable  when  the  bird 
has  fed  solely  on  berries. 

When  the  spruce  grouse  is  startled  it  usually  flies  but  a  short  distance,  and 
takes  refuge  in  dome  thick  spruce  tree,  where  it  will  remain  motionless,  watching 
its  pursuer;  and  if  one's  eyes  are  sufficiently  keen  to  observe  its  location,  it  is 
easily  shot  from  its  perch. 

The  males  strut  before  the  females  in  the  spring  in  the  manner  of  the  other 
species  of  grouse,  and  frequently  rise  several  fe,et  in  the  air,  beating  then:  sides 
with  their  wiogs,  producing  a  sound  similar  to  that'  made  by  the  ruffed  grouse 
when,  upon  his  log,  he  calls  the  hens,  as  described  previously. 

But  one  brood  is  raised  during  the  season,  and  the  young  follow  their  parent 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  The  breeding  places  are  generally  in  the  most 
seduded  portions  of  the  woods,  where  the  moss  covers  the  ground  with  its  green 
mantle,  into  which  a  man  would  disappear  did  he  venture  to  cross,  thus  affording 
a  sure  protection  to  the  "  light-footed  grouse."  They  rarely  appear  on  the  open 
ground,  confining  themselves  to  their  much-loved  woods,  and  are  not  often,'  on 
this  account,  obtained  in  any  numbers. 

The  male  has  the  upper  parts  plumbeous  gray,  each  feather  crossed  with 
black  bars;  wings  and  flanks  brownishi  mottled  with  black;  upper  tail  coverts 
mottled  with  black  and  tipped  with  gray ;  throat  and  band  on  the  breast  black, 
the  former  bordered  with  white;*  under  parts  white,  irregularly  crossed  with 
black;  tail  dark  brown,  with  a  broad  margin  of  chestnut;  the  under  coverts 
black,  ban-ed,  and  tipped  with  white;  bill  black;  legs  covered  with  yellowish 
brown  feathers ;  feet  brown. 

The  female  is  much  lighter  than  the  male ;  upper  parts  similarly  marked  with 
black,  but  mixed  with  orange ;  flanks,  sides  of  the  neck  and  wings  brownish 
orange  crossed  with  black,  the  feathers  on  the  wings  having  a  central  white 
streak  ;  throat  yellowish  white ;  centre  of  abdomen  white,  barred  with  black  ; 
tail  dark  brown,  crossed  with  five  or  six  rows  of  orange,  and  with  a  broad  ter- 
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minal  band  of  the  same ;  bill  blackish  brown ;  feathers  of  the  legs  yellowish 
brown ;  a  membrane  over  the  eyes  of  both  sexes  of  a  vermilion  color,  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  spring. 
The  second  species,  called 

Franklin's  Grouse,  {Can<ice  Franklinii,) 

but  lately  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  ornithologists,  from  its  retreats  amid  the 
Kocky  mountains,  in  its  habits  closely  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  a  mountain 
bird,  and  does  not  frequent  the  swamps  to  the  same  extent. 

Douglass,  who  first  discovered  it  and  noticed  its  variations  from  the  spruce 
grouse,  says  : 

**  That  its  flight  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  that  it  runs  over  the  rocks  and 
among  the  brusowood  with  amazing  speed,  and  onl^  uses  its  wings  as  a  last  resort  to  escape. 
Nests  on  the  ground,  not  unfrequently  at  the  foot  ot  decayed  stumps,  or  by  the  side  of  fallen 
timber  in  the  mountain  woods.    £ggs,  five  to  seven,  "dingy  white.'* 

He  continues : 

**  I  have  never  heard  the  voice  of  this  bird,  except  its  alarmed  note,  which  is  two  or  three 
hollow  sounds,  ending  in  a  yearning,  disagreeable,  grating  noise,  like  the  lower  part  of  the 
call  of  the  well-lmown  Numidu  Mdtagris,  (Guinea  hen .)  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  birds 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rocky  mountains  from  latitude  50°  to  54^,  near  the  source  of  the  Colum- 
bia river.  Sparingly  seen  in  small  troops  on  the  high  mountains  which  form  the  base  or 
platform  of  the  snowy  peaks.  'Mount  Hood,*  'Mount  bt  Helen/  and  'Mount  Baker,*  situ- 
ated on  the  western  part  of  the  continent.** 

The  principal  difference  between  the  males  of  these  two  species  in  the  color 
of  their  plumage  is,  that  the  present  has  the  tail  uniformly  black  to  its  tip,  and 
the  upper  and  under  coverts  broadly  tipped  with  white,  while  the  shape  is 
square,  not  rounded.    The  form  of  the  markings  on  the  flanks  is  different  also. 

The  female  may  be  distingmshed  from  that  of  its  relative  by  being  of  a  much 
richer  brown  upon  the  breast,  and  in  having  the  upper  and  under  tail  coverts 
tipped  with  white,  as  also  the  tail  feathers  themselves. 

Here  our  list  of  the  grouse,  strictly  speaking,  terminates,  all  of  those  enu- 
merated being  valuable  birds,  aa  regards  both  their  fitness  as  food  for  man  and 
as  ornaments  to  our  country.  There  is  a  genus,  however,  belonging  to  this 
family  whose  members  are  of  great  importance  to  those  among  whom  they  dwell, 
as  they  constitute  one  of  their  main  reliances  for  subsistence  during  the  long 
and  trying  winters  of  the  frozen  regions.  These  birds  are  the  ptarmigan,  some- 
times called  snow  grouse,  only  one  species  of  which  dwells  within  the  limits  of 
the  Union.  They  are  natives  of  the  far  north,*  admirably  adapted  by  nature 
to  withstand  the  piercing  air  and  intense  cold  o^  those  desolate  steppes.  They 
eHil  turn  white  in  winter,  but  in  summer  are  beautifully  mottled  with  various 
colors.  From  the  grouse,  beside  the  fact  just  mentioned,  they  differ,  in  having 
the  feet  completely  feathered,  thus  leaviag  no  portion  of  them  exposed  save  the 
bill  and  the  nails, 

The  only  species  found  in  the  United  States  is  the 

White-tail  Ptarmigan,  (Lagopus  leucurus,) 

a  native  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  like  all  of  this  genus,  it  prefers  the  tem- 
perature of  eternal  snow,  and  descends  from  its  loved  heights  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incubation,  returning  as  soon  as  that  duty  is  accomplished. 

The  change  of  plumage  is  an  additional  protection,  for  in  their  winter  dress 
of  pure  white  they  are  so  assimilated  to  the  color  of  the  snow  that  they  are  in- 
visible even  to  the  searching  eyes  of  their  enemies,  while  in  summer  their  plumage 
closely  resembles  the  lichen  and  the  moss. 

A  better  known  species  is  the 
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Willow  Ptarmigan,  {Lagoput  alhus,) 

which  Bometixnes,  in  severe  winters,  approaches  the  northern  border  of  the  United 
States,  its  abode  being  the  vast  district  oif  country  lying  between  the  States  and 
{he  Arctic  sea.    They  are  found  at  times  in  almost  incredible  numbers,  and  are 
captured  in  great  quantities  by  the  people  among  whom  they  live. 
Heame,  speaking  of  then),  says  : 

'*  Thej  are  by  far  the  most  nnmerous  of  any  of  the  grouse  species  that  are  found  in  Hud- 
son's baj,  and  in  some  places,  when  permitted  to  remain  undistorbed  for  a  considerable  time, 
their  number  is  freqaentl  j  so  great  as  almost  to  exceed  credibility.  I  shall  by  no  means  exceed 
tmth  if  I  kssert  that  I  have  seen  upwards  of  four  hundred  in  one  flock  near  Churchill  rirer ;  but 
the  greatest  number  I  ever  saw  was  on  the  north  side  of  Port  Nelson  river,  when  returning 
with  a  packet  in  March.  At  that  time  I  saw  thousands  flying  to  the  north,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  snow  seemed  to  be  in  motion  by  those  that  were  feeding^  on  the  tops  of  the 
short  willows.  Sir  Thomas  Button  mentions  that  when  he  wintered  in  Port  Nelson  rivor,  in 
1612,  his  crew  killed  eighteen  hundred  dozen  of  these  birds.  In  summer  they  eat  berries  and 
small  herbage.  Their  food  in  winter  being  so  dry  and  hard  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to 
swallow  a  considerable  quantity  of  gravel  to  promote  digestion ;  but  the  great  depth  of  snow 
renders  it  very  scarce  during  that  season. 

**  The  Indians,  having  considered  this  point,  invented  the  method  now  in  vogue  among  the 
English  of  catching  them  in  nets  by  means  of  that  simple  allureu)ent,  a  heap  of  gravel.  The 
nets  for  this  purpose  are  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  square,  and  are  stretched  in  a  frame  of  wood, 
and  are  usually  set  on  the  ice  of  rivers,  creeks,  ponds  and  lakes,  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  willows,  but  in  some  situations  not  half  that  distance.  Under  the  centre  of  the  net 
a  heap  of  snow  is  thrown  up  to  the  size  of  one  or  two  bushels,  and,  when  well'packed,  is 
covered  with  gravel. 

"To  set  the  nets  when  thus  prepared  requires  no  other  trouble  than  lifting  up  one  side  of 
th6  frame  and  supporting  it  with  two  small  props  about  four  feet  long ;  a  line  is  fastened  to 
these  props,  and  the  other  end  being  conveyed  to  the  neighboring  willows,  that  a  man  can 
always  g«t  at  it  without  being  seen  by  th«  birds  under  the  net. 

**  When  everything  is  thus  prepared,  the  huntors  go  into  the  adjacent  willows  and  woods, 
and  when  they  start  the  game,  endeavor  to  drive  it  into  the  net,  which  at  times  is  no  hard 
task,  as  they  frequently  run  before  them  like  chickens ;  and  sometimes  require  no  driving, 
for,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  black  heap  of  gravel  on  the  snow  they  fly  straight  toward  it. 

'  *■  The  hunter  then  goes  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  when  he  sees  that  there  are  as  man v 
about  the  gravel  as  the  net  can  cover,  or  as  many  as  are  likely  to  go  under  at  that  time,  with 
a  sudden  pull  he  hauls  down  the  stakes  and  the  net  falls  on  the  snow,  and  encloses  the  greater 
portion  ot  the  birds  that  are  under  it.  By  this  simple  contrivance  I  have  known  upwards  of 
three  hundred  caught  in  one  morning  by  three  persons,  and  a  much  greater  number  might 
have  been  procured  had  it  been  thought  necessary. 

"  It  is  common  to  get  thirty  to  seventy  at  one  haul,  and  in  the  winter  of  1736  the  master 
of  a  sloop  at  Churchill  river  actually  caught  two  hundred  and  four  at  two  hauls. 

"  They  are  by  no  means  equally  plentiful  every  year,  for  in  some  winters  I  have  known 
them  so  scarce  that  it  was  impossible  to  catch  them  in  nets,  and  all  that  could  be  procured 
with  the  gun  would  hardly  anord  ono  day's  allowance  per  week  to  the  men  during  the  season. 

"  But  in  the  winter  of  1785  they  were  so  plentiful  near  Churchill,  and  such  numbers  were 
brought  to  the  factory  that  I  gave  upwards  of  two  thousand  to  the  hogs." 

From  the  ahove  interesting  account  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  prolific 
these  birds  are,  and  also  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  not  always  so  abundant 
when  such  means  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  theuL  Netting  and  snaring 
are  more  to  be  condemned  than  all  the  other  means  employed  for  the  capture  of 
game,  and  wherever  it  is  generally  practiced  the  disappearance  of  both  birds  and 
beasts  will  assuredly  be  the  result. 

The  average  number  of  eggs  laid  by  this  species  is  about  ten,  and  the  males, 
unlike  other  members  of  the  family,  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  during 
incubation,  and  accompany  the  female  and.  her  brood  when  that  duty  has  been 
accomplished. 

Their  flight  is  regular  and  swift,  andthoy  utter  a  loud  cluck,  quickly  repeated, 
on  rising  from  the  ground. 

In '  the  male  the  head  and  neck  are  bright  chestnut,  with  the  feathers  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  nedk  barred  with  black.  The  back,  forepart 
of  breast,  and  sides  under  the  wings,  of  a  darker  chestnut  than  the  neck,  aud 
mottled  with  black,  dark  brown,  and  white,  somewhat  resembling  tortoise  shell. 
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Greater  portion  of  the  wings,  the  middle  of  the  breast,  abdomen,  legs,  and  feet 
pure  white.    Tail  brownish  black,  tipped  with  white ;  bill  black. 

The  female  is  smaller,  and  has  the  npper  parts  variegated  like  the  male,  but 
is  lighter  upon  the  breast,  more  of  a  yellowish  color.  Their  usual  weight  is  from 
one  ppund  and  a  half  to  two  pounds. 

We  have  now  reached,  in  our  review  of  the  game  birds,  a  different  family, 
that  of  the  ,' 

Partridges,  {or  PerdicidcB,)  I 

many  species  of  which  are  found  within  the  territory  of  the  United   States.  K 

They  differ  from  the  grouse  in  having  their  legs  destitute  of  feathers  and  the  f 

nostrils  uncovered. 

The  first  of  these  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  us  for  consideration  is  tb« 

VlBOlNlAN  Partridob,  {Ortyx  VirginianuSf) 

generally  called  quail ;  a  popular  misnomer,  however,  for  no  species  of  tme  cj[  ^^// 
has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  New  World.     This  bird  is  known  by  th^  at?O^0 
appellation  throughout  New  England  and  some  of  the  middle  States  ;   in  ^^t:^^- 
eylvania,  and  further  south,  by  its  rightful  name  of  partridge. 

Familiar  to  every  one  who  has  visited  the  country,  the  male,  in  the  nkoxii^  ^:^\ 
May,  perched  upon  some  fence,  or  low  branch  of  a  tree,  utters  his  clear  "^v-liiatle/ 
resembling  the  words  hoh  whiter  sometimes  ah  bob  white.    This  love-cry,   for  jt  I 

suppose  it  may  be  so  termed,  as  it  is  never  or  rarely  heard  at  any  other  season, 
•18  emitted  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  day,  and  should  the  answer! ri^  xiote  ' 

of  the  female  be  heard,  he  leaves  his  ehosen  spot  and  flies  to  meet  her.  i^lioiil<l 
several  males  come  together  at  this  period,  they  fight  obstinately  nntil  tlio 
stronger  have  driven  the  others  away. 

The  female  makes  her  nest  of  grass,  circular  in  form,  and  places  it  at  tlie  foot 
of  some  tuft  of  grass,  or  amid  the  cornstalks,  laying  from  ten  to  twentjr  pure 
white  eggs,  sharp  at  the  smaller  end.  These  are  ei.o  nicely  arranged  witliin  the 
nest,  that  should  they  be  taken  out  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  return  them 
as  they  previously  were.  The -male  often  assists  in  hatching  these,  and  al  wa^rg 
remains  in  the  vicinity,  cheering  his  mate  by  uttering  his  love-note  from,  some 
favorite  perch. 

When  the  young  are  ready  to  leave  the  shell,  a  circular  opening  is  made  l>  -^ 
the  mother  through  which  they  are  issued  into  the  world.     The  shell  that  co  vei^^ 
this  spot  remains  unbroken,  and  is  attached  to  the  remaining  portion  by  a  siziai  / 
fragment  which  allows  it  to  open  and  shut  like  a  door  upon  its  hinges ;    amd  «» 
deserted  partridge's  nest,  if  it  has  escaped  injury,  is  a  curiosity  well  worth  pre- 
serving,  containing,  as  it  would,  a  number  of  these  shells,  with  their  movable  lids. 

The  young  run  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  remain  with  their  parents 
until  the  following  spring,  when  they  separate  for  the  purpose  of  reproductioa. 
They  always  roost  at  night  upon  the  ground,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  ( 

their  bodies  nearly  touchmg,  and  if  alarmed,  each  individual  takes  a  direct  and 
separate  course. 

It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  domesticate  the^e  birds,  for  though  they- 
may  be  hatched  by  the  mother  here,  and  brought  up  within  the  precincts  of  the 
barn-yard,  yet  they  will  usually)  on  the  first  opportunity,  wander  away  to  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  return  to  the  wild  life  of  their  species.  I  am  not  «war^ 
that  any  efforts  made  for  this  purpose  have  ever  been  crowned  with  any  8igna.l 
success. 

The  food  of.  the  partridge  consists  of  seeds,  berries  of  various  kinds,  and  in 
the  autumn  they  frequent  the  wheat  stubbles,  and  pick  up  the  scattered  n>aici.. 

Great  numbers  are  destroyed  every  year,  both  by  means  of  the  gun  and  by^ 
snares. 
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Althongh  a  liardy  l)ird,  yet  it  frequently  succumbs  to  our  severe  winters,  and 
multitudes  of  them  are  found  frozen  to  death.  When  disturbed  the  whole  flock 
rise  at  once>  with  a  loud  whirring  of  the  wings,  very  trying  to  the  nerves  of 
the  young  sportsman,  and  fly  with  much  rapidity,  generally  in  a  direct  course, 
and  after  alighting  scatter  and  lie  very  close,  enabling  their  pursuer  to  flush 
them  ope  at  a  time,  and  frequently  in  this  way  the  entire  covev  is  destroyed. 
As  an  article  of  food  this  bird  is  in  much  demand,  being  generally  very  plump, 
and  its  flesh  white,  tender,  and  juicy. 

In  some  portions  of  the  United  States  the  partridge  is  partially  migratory,  and 
they  cross  rivers  somewjiat  in  the  manner  previously  described  of  the  wild  turkey, 
and  many,  when  attempting  this  feat,  fall  into  the  water  and  perish. 

The  male  has  the  forehead,  line  over  the  eye,  and  throat  white,  sides  of  head 
and  band  below  the  throat  black;  the  rest  of  the  head  and  neck  reddish  brown ; 
back  and  wings  chestnut,  lower  portion  of  the  former  tinged  with  yeUow ;  tail 
grayish  blue,  the  middle  feathers  grayish  yellow,  mottled  with  black ;  sides  of 
die  neck  spotted  with  white ;  under  parts  white,  streaked  on  the  sides  with  red, 
and  transversely  barred  with  black;  tmder  tail  coverts  red;  bill  black;  feet 
gra3ri8h. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  excepting  the  head,  which  has  more  reddish 
yellow,  and  also  the  throat  is  yellow  instead  of  white. 

An  allied  species,  characterized  as  the 

Tbxan  Partridge,  {Ortyx  Texensii,) 

is  found  in  Texas.  It  is  a  smaller  bird  than  our  coitimon  species,  but  closely 
resembles  it  in  plumage ;  a  casual  observer,  indeed,  would  not  detect  much  dif- 
ference between  them.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  very  unlike  in  their  habit/B, 
and  the  foregoing  account  will  very  likelv  answer  for  both. 

The  next,  a  very  handsome  species,  and  equally  valuable  as  an  article  of  food, 
is  the 

Plumed  Partridge,  {Oreortyx  pictus,) 

a  native  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  California  and  Oregon.  It  goes  in  rather 
small  coveys,  sometimes  of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten,  excepting  from  October 
to  March,  when,  act^ording  to  Douglas,  it  congregates  in  vast  flocks,  and  seems 
to  live  in  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  warfare,  and  is  found  principally  among 
the  dense  woods  that  border  the  Columbia  river  aud  its  tributaries. 

The  male  has  the  forepart  of  the  body  plumbeous,  the  upper  parts  yellowish 
brown,  sometimes  slightly  shaded  with  red ;  the  forehead  is  ash  color,  rest  of 
head  lead  color ;  a  crest  of  two  long  straight  feathers  springs  from  the  centre 
of  the  head  of  a  black  color ;  the  throat  is  bright  chestnut,  with  a  black  margin, 
followed  by  a  white  band  passing  downwards  from  the  eye ;  the  middle  of  the 
breast  is  bright  chestnut,  the  feathers  on  the  flanks  possessing  margin^  of  black 
and  white  bands  succeeding  each  other ;  tail  brown,  the  under  coverts  black, 
streaked  with  orange  chestnut ;  bill  black ;  feet  yellow. 

The  female  is  similar,  but  less  brightly  colored;  The  feathers  of  the  crest 
are  much  shorter,  while  the  centre  of  the  back,  the  wings,  and  tail  are  faintly 
crossed  with  dusky  lines. 

The  next  genus  to  be  taken  up  contains  two  very  handsome  species,  the  first 
of  which  is  the 

Cau^ornia  Partridge,  {Lophortyx  Califomicusy) 

an  inhabitant,  as  its  name  implies,  of  California,  where  it  is  found  upon  the 
plains  and  lowlands,  sometimes  assembling  in  flocks  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  and  are  generally^  fat  and  well  flavored. 
It  takes  the  place  there  of  our  brave  little  bird  of  the  eastern  coast  which  is 
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never  foand  so  far  to  tbe  westward.  It  appears  to  be  confined  to  fhe  plains, 
rarely  or  neyer,  I  believe,  found  in  tbe  mountainous  districts,  wbere  it  is  replaced 
hy  the  preceding  species.  I  have  bad  tbem  in  captivity,  bnt^ke  all  of  tbis 
family  ibey  were  very  restless,  seeking  all  tbe  time  for  some  avenue  of  escape. 

Tbe  male  has  tbe  forebead  straw  color,  bebind  wbicb  is  a  wbite  band,  wbicb 
passes  back  along  tbe  sides  of  tbe  crown,  in  tbe  centre  of  wbicb  anteriorly  is  a 
,  narrow  line  of  tbe  same  color ;  back  of  bead  ligbt  brown ;  crest  velvet  blacky 
commencing  in  a  fine  point,  increases  in  widtb  towards  tbe  end,  and  curls  foiv 
ward  sometimes  over  tbe  bill ;  cbin  and  tbroat  black,  witb  a  wbite  line  coming 
from  tbe  eye ;  back  and  sides  of  neck  blue  gray,  bordered  witb  black,  and  a 
small  spot  of  wbite  at  tbe  end  of  eacb  featber ;  rest  of  upper  parts  olive  brown ; 
tail  gray ;  forepart  of  breast  blue ;  abdomen  buff,  witb  a  large  cbestnut  spot 
in  the  centre,  each  featber  margined  witb  black  in  tbe  form  of  a  crescent; 
flanks  brown,  witb  a  whitish  line  in  the  centre,  and  a  broad  one  of  buff  on  tbe 
outer  webs ;  under  tail  coverts  buff,  with  a  central  stripe  of  whitish. 

Female  wants  tbe  black  and  white  markings  of  the  head ;  has  t£e  throat 
brownish  yellow,  streaked  with  brown,  and  widiout  the  orange  spot  on  the  ab- 
domen ;  the  crest  is  short ;  bill  black ;  feet  gray. 

Tbe  second  species,  equally  distinguished  for  its  beauty  of  plumage,  is  the 

Gambbl's  Partridge,  {Lophortyx  Gnmheliiy) 

named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  tbe  upper  Bio  Orande 
and  Gila  rivers  to  tbe  Colorado  of  California.  Tbe  following  account  given  by 
the  then  colonel,  afterwards  Major  General  McGall,  is  taken  from  Gassin's  Birds 
of  America: 

"Tbe  habits  of  tbis  species  are  in  most  respects  similar  to  those  of  tbe  California  partridge, 
but  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  less  vigilant  and  wild.  I  was  not  so  fortunate,  however, 
as  to  discover  its  nest,  nor  did  I  gather  from  dthers  any  information  as  to  its  eggs,  their 
color,  or  their  markings.  I  frequently  heard  the  call  or  song  of.  the  male  bird  during  tbo 
period  of  nesting,  which,  from  some  cause  or  other  not  apparent  to  me,  was  later  than  that 
of  its  congener.  As  early  as  June  4  I  found  covies  ot  the  young  of  the  Califomian  part- 
ridge large  enough  to  fly,  say  one-fourth  grown,  whilst  all  the  birds  of  this  species  (and  I 
saw  many)  as  late  as  June  16  were  still  without  their  young.  But  the  voice  of  the  male,  as 
I  was  about  to  remark,  is  at  this  season  strikingly  rich  and  full.  A  veiy  good  idea  mar  be 
formed  of  this  cry  by  slowly  pronouncing  in  a  low  tone  the  syllables  **Kaa-wale,  kaa- 
wale."  Those  notes,  when  lettered  close  at  hand,  are  by  no  means  loud,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
astonishing  to  what  a  djstance  they  may  be  heard  when  the  day  is  calm  and  still.  There 
was  to  me  something  extremely  plaintive  in  this  simple  love  song,  which  I  heard  for  the  first 
time  during  a  day  ot  burning  heat  passed  upon  the  desert. 

"I  had  reached  tbe  well  of  Alamo  Mucho  before  noon,  and  had  halted  to  rest  my  jaded 
mules  after  their  toilsome  march.  I  had  passed  the  hours  of  noon  stretched  upon  the  sand 
near  the  well ;  the  thermometer  in  the  best  shade  to  be  obtained  indicating  a  temperature  of 
14U^  to  150^,  (Fahrenheit,)  and  as  the  sun  began  to  decline  towards  the  horizon,  the  first 
wakeful  sounds  of  animal  life  that  greeted  my  ear  was  the  soft  "Kaa-wale,  kaa-wale,"  of 
tbis  beautiful  bird.  I  turned  towards  a  cluster  of  mesquite,  at  the  distance  of  some  two 
hundred  yards  from  which  the  call  seemed  to  come,  but  could  discern  no  object  in  motion. 

**This  song  was  continued  at  short  intervals  for  about  an  hour,  when  at  last  one  of  the 
birds  came  forth  upon  the  sand,  and  was  soon  followed  by  its  mate.  They  ran  lightly  over 
the  sand  and  glided  into  the  gulley,  where  they  began  to  search  for  their  evening  meaL  I 
followed  with  my  gun  and  secured  both,  a  male  and  female.  Later  in  the  season,  when  a 
covey  is  dispersed,  the  ciy  for  assembling  is  "Qna-el,  qua-el."  The  voice  at  all  seasons 
bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Calitomia  partridge,  having  in  its  intonation  no  simi^ 
lailty  to  the  whistle  of  the  Virginia  or  common  partridge. 

**The  crops  of  those  killed  at  the  Alamo,  and  thence  to  the  Colora:]o,  were  filled  with  the 
leaves  of  the  mesquite,  which  seemed  to  be  their  principal  food,  though  in  some  were  found 
remains  of  coleopterous  insects.  In  some  of  those  killed  near  the  river  I  found  the  wild 
gooseberry." 

In  tbe  male  tbe  forebead  is  white,  each  featber  having  a  narrow  line  of 
black,  witb  a  transverse  white  band  succeeding ;  top  of  bead  reddish  chestnut, 
crest  brownish  black,  throat  black,  margined  with  white;  upper  part  of  body 
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bluish  ash,  flanks  chestnut,  each  feather  having  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  white ; 
middle  of  the  hreast  and  abdomen  white,  with  a  large  black  spot  on  the  latter; 
bill  black ;  feet  brown. 

The  female  has  the  throat  whitish,  with  the  head  plain  ash  color,  without 
the  conspicuous  markings  of  the  male,  and  also  destitute  of  the  black  on  the 
belly.    The  crest  is  short  and  of  fewer,  feathers. 

1'he  next  genus  has  but  one  species,  not  as  handsome  as  the  preceding,  and 
is  known  as  Uie 

Scaly  Pabtbidgb,  {CaUipepla  sqttamata.) 

This  bbrd  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  Bio  Orai^de  of  Texas,  and  although 
not  so  beautiful  in  plumage  as  either  of  the  two  last  species,  yet  is  a  very 
pretty  bird.  It  is  noted  for  its  extreme  swiftness  in  running,  and  depends  as 
much  upon  this  power  for  eluding  pursuit  as  upon  its  wings,  rarely  using  the 
latter  even  in  open  ground.  It  prefers  the  vicinity  of  water-courses,  and  is 
vild  and  exceedingly  watchful,  rarely  approaching  the  settlements.  This 
species  is  generally  very  plump,  its  flesh  white  and  of  a  delicate  flavor,  and  is 
much  esteemed  for  food.  It  has  a  beautiful  crest,  which  can  be  laid  flat  upon 
the  head,  although  it  is  frequently  spread  out  like  a  fan.  The  same  author 
from  whom  I  quoted  in  the  preceding  article  gives  the  following  account  of . 
this  bird : 

>*The  habits  of  tbis  species  are  more  like  those  of  the  common  partridge  than  either  of  the 
others,  (Massena,  California,  and  Gambels.)  I  have  shot  these  birds  over  a  pointer  dog,  and 
at  times  foond  them  lie  sufficiently  close  to  afford  stood  sport ;  this,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  not  often  the  case,  and  never  unless  the  cover  was  remarkably  good ;  for,  in 
^neral,  they  are  vigilant  and  wild,  making  their  escape  by  running  on  the  first  approach  of 
danger.    In  swiftness  of  foot  none  of  the  family  can  compete  with  them. 

'*  When  running  they  keep  the  body  erect,  and  hold  the  head  high,  and  in  this  attitude  they 
seem  fairly  to  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  such  occasions  the  white  plume  is 
erected  and  spread  out  like  a  fan,  or  rather  like  an  old-fashioned  cKapcau  de  braSf  worn  fore 
and  aft;  this  ^ives  them  a  trim,  jaunty  air,  that  is  peculiarly  pleasing  and  attractive. 

*^ThiB  species  is  found  further  to  the  south,  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  than  on 
OUT  own,  owing  probably  to  the  rugged  character  of  the  country  there,  for  I  never  met  with 
It  anywhere  in  low  grounds.  The  first  appearance  it  makes  in  Texas  is  a  Kttle  above 
Khinosa,  on  the  first  highlands  on  this  side  encountered  in  ascending  the  river  from  its 
mouth.  Thence  uj)  to  the  Rocky  mountains  the  birds  of  this  species  may  be  considered 
denizens  of  the  United  States,  being  about  equally  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
river." 

The  head  is  ligh^  ash  color,  the  crest  broadly  margined  with  white.  General 
color  bluish  ash,  growing  paler  on  the  under  parts,  and  nearly  white  on  the 
abdomen,  with  the  feathers  of  the  under  parts  edged  with  black ;  flanks  have  a 
central  stripe  of  white  on  each  feather,  and  frequently  there  is  a  large  chestnut 
spot  of  a  pale  hue  on  the  abdomen ;  under  tail  coverts  almost  white,  striped 
with  brown ;  bill  black ;  feet  brownish. 

The  sexes  are  nearly  alike,  the  female,  perhaps,  not  being  quite  so  deeply 
colored,  and  the  crest  not  so  full. 

The  last  member  of  this  family  to  be  included  in  this  article  is  a  very  singu- 
lar looking,  yet  beautiM  bird,  and  is  known  as  the 

Massena  Partridgb,  [Cyrtonyx  Massena.) 

The  fantastic  arrangement  of  opposing  colors  upon  the  head  of  the  male 
creates  a  very  curious  and  Bcrildng  effect,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  Mr.  Gould, 
the  eminent  JBnglish  ornithologist,  to  exclaim  that  it  ''  forcibly  reminds  one  of 
the  painted  face  of  the  clown  in  a  pantomime." 

It  is  a  native  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  met  with  chiefly  in  the  former  territory, 
on  the  upper  Rio  Grande  and  the  high  plains  of  the  Pecon.  This  species,  I 
believe,  generally  goes  in  small  covies,  and  is  gentle  and  affectionate  in  its  dis- 
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SoeitioD,  evincmg  bat  little  fear  of  man's  presence  when  he  inradea  their 
omains,  thus  showing  exactly  thes.  opposite  trait  of  character  from  the  scaly 
partridge,  which  is  at  all  times  wild  and  suspicious. 

Captain  S.  G,  French  has  given  a  valuable  account  of  this  bird,  published  in 
"  Gassin's  Birds  of  America,"  part  of  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  inserting 
here : 

^'  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1846,  when  crossinff  the  then  pathless  and  ODtrodden  plains  or 
table-lands  which  extend  westwardly  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  New  Mexico,  that  I  first 
met  with  this  beautifnl  partridge.  On  a  bright  summer  afternoon  I  undertook  the  ascent  of 
a  high  rocky  mountain  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  valley  through  which  the 
San  Pedro  river  takes  its  course,  and  when  I  had  gained  the  summit  I  observed  several  of 
these  birds,  a  few  feet  only,  in  advance  of  me,  running  along  over  the  fragments  of  rock« 
and  through  the  dwarf  bushes,  which  grew  wherever  there  was  sufficient  soil. 

*' Their  handsome  plumage  and  their  gentleness  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  felt  many 
regrets  that  I  had  left  my  gun  behind  me,  thereby  losing  the  opportunity  for  securing  spec^ 
mens  for  examination. 

"They  appear  to  inhabit  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains  and  hills  in  that  desolate  region 
of  elevated  plains  west  of  the  fertile  portions  of  Texas,  living  amid  the  solitude  that  wraps 
them  in  silence,  far  from  enemies  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  In  no  instance  have  I  met 
with  this  species  near  any  settlements.  The  wild,  rocky  hill-sides  in  the  lone  wildemess 
seem  to  2)e  their  favorite  resort,  and  there,  where  trees  are  almost  unknown  and  vegetation  is 
scant,  and  where  hardly  a  living  thing  is  seen,  are  these  fine  birds  found  in  all  their  beauty 
and  gentleness. 

"The  coveys  of  them  showed  but  little  alarm  at  our  approach,  and  ran  along  over  the  rocks- 
occasionally  attempting  to  secrete  themselves  beneath  them,  in  which  case  they  would  let  a 
person  approach  within  a  few  feet.  When  startled  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  they  fly  but  a  few 
yards  before  a^ain  alighting,  and  exhibit  little  of  that  wildness  peculiar  to  aU  the  other 
species  of  partndges  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

The  male  has  the  forepart  and  sides  of  the  head  white,  with  a  black  stripe 
beginning  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  running  above  and  below  the  eye,  toe 
lower  portion  widening  into  a  gular  patch,  which  joins  a  broad  black  mark  on 
tlie  throat.  A  black  line  in  the  centre  of  the  head,  commencing  at  the  bill,  and 
changing  to  brownish  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  '  Crest  buflf  yellow,  upper 
parts  light  chestnut,  every  feather  transversely  barred  with  black,  and  having 
a  central  streak  of  yellowish  white.  The  black  bars  are  broader  on  the  wings* 
sometimes  forming  nearly  circular  spots.  A  wide  stripe  of  deep  chestnut  runs 
down  the  centre  of  the  breast  and  abdomea ;  the  flanks  deep  black,  each  feather 
with  several  circular  spots  of  pure  white ;  thighs  and  under  tail  coverts  deep 
black.  Tail  and  upper  coverts  same  color  as  the  wings.  Bill  dark  brown,  feet 
paler  brown. 

The  female  is  very  different.  Head  and  upper  parts  of 'the  body  are  red- 
dish brown,  each  feather  barred  with  black  and  streaked  with  yellowish  white. 
Under  parts  cinnamon,  with  central  stripes,  and  also  one  on  each  side. the  shailbt 
of  black.  The  head  is  entirely  without  the  conspicuous  markings  of  the  male. 
Throat  is  pale  white,  and  the  flanks  have  lines  and  small  spots  of  black. 

The  foregoing  species,  belonging  to  the  three  different  families,  comprise  all 
the  game  birds  of  the  gallinaceous  order  inhabiting  the  United  States;  but 
there  are  two  others  not  of  this  order  which  are  justly  considered  as  game,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  an  article  devoted  to  that  class  of  birds.  They 
both  are  members  of  the  family  scolopacidas  or  snipe,  and  the  first  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  well-known 

Woodcock,  {Philohela  minor.) 

This  is  a  migratory  species,  not  confined  to  any  particular  portion  of  the 
Union,  but  distributed  throughout  the  country.  The  length  of  its  stay  in  any 
part  seems  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  weather,  for  though  they  may  be,  in 
some  places,  exceedingly  abundant  one  day,  yet  should  a  severe  firost  occur 
during  the  night,  the  next  morning  their  numbers  would  be  very  much  dimin- 
ished, or  else  the  birds  would  have  entirely  disappeared. 
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The  woodcock  generally  makes  its  appearance  within  our  limits  ahoat  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  remains  until  November ;  sometimes  stragglers  are 
found  within  the  vicinitj  of  warm  springs,  where  the  temperature  of  the  water 
has  prevented  the  snow  and  ice  from  remaining,  even  as  late  as  the  latter  part 
of  December.  It  migrates  singly,  and  always  at  night.  In  fact,  it  is  a  noctur- 
nal bird,  roaming  about  chiefly  after  the  sun  has  set,  its  sight  seeming  to  be 
much  better  at  night  than  in  the  bright  light  of  the  sun's  rays. 

It  commences  to  breed  in  March  in  the  northern  States,  but  in  the  south  fully 
a  month  earlier.  Indeed,  they  often  lay  their  eggs  when  the  ground  is  still 
covered  with  snow  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  nest,  which  is  formed  of  di;^ 
leaves  and  grass,  without  much  care  exhibited  in  its  construction,  is  placed  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  woods  upon  the  ground.  The  average  number  of  eggs  is 
four,  smooth,  of  a  clay  color,  thickly  spotted  with  dark  brown.  The  young  tot- 
ter about  as  soon  as  uicy  leave  the  shell,  deserting  the  nest  immediately,  and 
are  not  fully  fledged  and  able  to  fly  until  they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old; 
When  first  hatched  they  are  very  comical-looking  little  things,  covered  with  a 
yellowish  down,  striped  «uid  marked  with  black  or  very  dark  brown,  and  with 
a  bill  to  all  appearance  very  much  too  long  for  them  to  manage. 

Woodcock  shooting  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  those 
denominated  as  field  sports,  and  immense  numbers  of  these  birds  are  annually 
killed,  their  destruction,  I  regret  to  add,  commencing  in  very  many  instances 
before  they  are  fully  grown.  Its  flight  is  rapid,  and  as  it  is  generally  fond  of 
dwelling  where  the  foliage  is  dense,  it  requires  a  practiced  hand  always  to  bring 
it  down.  It  does  not  often  proceed  in  a  straight  course,  but  inclines  to  either 
side  at  every  few  yards,  and  if  it  has  not  been  much  disturbed  will  settle  again 
after  proceeding  a  short  distance. 

By  many  this  species  is  considered  as  stupid,  and  I  remember  one  instance 
which  would  seem  to  corroborate  this  opinion.  I  was  once  standing  upon  the 
piazza  of  a  hotel  in  the  country,  when  a  woodcock  flew  by  close  to  me,  and  it 
required  no  great  dexterity  for  me  to  knock  it  down  with  my  hand.  On  pick- 
ing it  up  I  found  it  was  a  full-grown  bird,  and  could  not  account  for  its  coming 
into  such  a  locality  unless  the  glare  of  the  sun  had  dazzled  its  eyes  so  that  it 
could  not  see  its  course  distinctly.  Many  are  the  specimens  I  have  seen  which 
were  killed  by  flying  against  the  telegraph  wire;  but  this  is  not  so  surprising,  as 
the  wire  is  not  easily  distinguished  at  any  distance. 

The  woodcock  is  not  addicted  to  wading,  and  always  resorts  to  rivulets  and 
margins  of  muddy  ground,  never  seeking  its  food  in  salt  marshes.  It  obtains 
this  by  probing  the  damp  or  moist  earth  with  its  long  bill,  and  in  this  way 
procures  the  worms  upon  which' it  chiefly  feeds,  swallowing  great  numbers  of 
them  in  the  course  of  a  night,  as  many,  according  to  Audubon,  as  would  equal 
its  own  weight. 

In  the  fall  this  bird  is  generally  found  upon  the  hill-sides.  I  have  met  with 
them  among  oak  trees,  and  amid  evergreens,  at  some  distance  from  any  water. 
They  obtain  their  subsistence,  when  in  such  localities,  by  turning  over  the  dead 
leaves  and  picking  up  the  worms  which  they  may  discover  lying  beneath. 

The  eye  of  the  woodcock,  which  is  large,  bright,  and  very  beautiful,  is  placed 
high  upon  the  head-;  a  very  wise  provision,  for  as  the  bird,  when  feeding,  thrusts 
its  bill  into  the  ground  up  to  the  nostrils,  the  organ  is  protected  from  injury  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  mire,  afid,  at  the  same  time,  the  bird  is  enabled  to 
see  its  enemies  some  distance  away  while  it  is  thus  employed. 

This  species  being  highly  esteemed  as  food,  and  considered  a  great  delicacy, 
always  commands  a  high  price  in  our  markets,  which  causes  them  to  be  eagerly 
sought  for ;  yet,  as  it  is  a  bird  of  passage,  it  would  probably  be  saved  from 
extermination,  even  in  our  thickly  populated  districts,  were  it  sufficiently  pro- 
tected from  molestation  during  the  period  of  incubation,  and  while  the  young 
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were  still  not  full  grown;  since  not  many  are  caught  in  snares,  and  it  generally 
must  be  shot  to  be  procured. 

During  the  breeding  season  the  woodcock  has  a  curious  way  of  ascending 
and  descending  in  a  kind  of  spiral  flight  every  morning  and  evening,  at  the 
same  time  uttering  a  grating  note.  This  sound  is  also  often  repeated  wh«n 
the  bird  is  on  the  ground,  and  Audubon  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  it : 

"On  observing  the  woodcock  when  in  th«  act  of  emitting  tliese  notes,  you  would  imagine 
bo  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  produce  them ;  its  head  tind  bill  being  inclined  towards 
tho  ground,  and  a  strong  forward  movement  of  the  body  taking  place  at  the  momeat  the 
kmank  reiiches  your  ear.  This  over,  the  bird  jerks  its  half-spread  tail,  then  eitcts  itself,  and 
stiiuds  as  if  listening  for  a  few  moments,  when,  if  the  cry  is  not  answered,  it  repeats  it. 

*'I  feel  pretty  confident  that  in  spring  the  female,  attracted  by  these  sounds  flies  to  the 
male;  for,  on  several  occasions,  I'ooserved  the  bird  that  had  uttered  the  call  immediately 
caress  the  one  that  had  just  arrived,  and  which  I  knew  from  its  greater  size  to  be  a  female. 
I  am  not,  however,  quite  certain  that  this  is  always  tho  case;  for,  on  other  occasions,  I  have 
Hccu  a  male  fly  off  and  alight  near  another,  when  they  would  immediately  begin  to  fight, 
tugging  and  pushing  each  other  with  their  bills  in  the  most  curious  manner  imaginable." 

The  woodcock  may  be  described  as  follows : 

Fore  part  of  head  grayish ;  upper  part  has  two  transverse  bars  of  blackish, 
and  two  others  of  the  same  color,  but  narrower  on  the  occiput;  these  last 
separated  by  light  red ;  a  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye,  and  one  below  the  eye, 
brownish  black. 

The  entire  upper  parts  are  variegated  with  ash  gray,  rufous,  yellowish,  and 
black.  Tail  feathers  brownish  black,  tipped  with  gray,  and  mottled  with  red  on 
their  outer  edges.  Entire  under  parts  rufous,  brighter  on  the  sides  and  under 
the  wings ;  nnder  tail  coverts  tipped  with  white.  Bill  yellowish  brown,  darker 
towards  the  end.     Feet  flesh  color. 

The  next  species,  though  belonging  to  the  same  family,  is  of  a  different  genos, 
and  equally  well  known  as  the-^ 

Wilson's  or  English  Snipe,  (Gallinago  Wilsonii.) 

It  is  distributed  throughout  our  country,  extending  its  migrations  northward 
during  the  summer  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  They  go  to  tho 
southern  States,  where  they  pass  the  winter,  iu  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  and  return  again  in  March  and  April,  rarely  halting  to  breed  withm 
the  Union. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  frequently  incubates,  it  begins  to  lay  its  eggs  in 
June,  choosing  the  swampy  grounds  as  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  since  there 
it  is  hot  liable  to  be  disturbed,  and  also  as  it  is  in  such  spots  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  abundance  of  its  favorite  food. 

The  nest  is  a  mere  hollow  in  the  moss,  and  in  this  are  deposited  four  eggs 
with  their  small  ends  down,  olive  in  color,  thickly  spotted  with  light  and  dark 
brown. 

The  young  are  at  first  covered  with  down  of  a  brownish  tinge,  and  leave  the 
nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  feeding  at  first  upon  such  small  insects  as  they  may 
find  upon  the  surface  of  the  mire,  until  their  bills  have  received  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  them  to  probe  deeper  into  the  ground,  at  which  operatioa 
they  soon  become  very  expert. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Union  the  English  snipe  arrives  from  its  breeding 
ground  in  the  north  during  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  immediately  seeks 
the  meadows,  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the  borders  of  ponds.  Often  in  such 
localities  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers,  the  ground  seeming  to  be 
alive  with  them,  as  they  rise  when  disturbed  in  flocks  of  from  six  to  thirty  or 
more. 

When  they  take  wing  they  utter  a  grating  noise  resembling  scaipe,  scaipe^ 
and  should  the  day  be  windy  they  will  fly  in  an  irregular  zigzag  course,  very 
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to  an  inexperienced  marksman,  nntil  they  are  nearly  out  of  gunshot, 
vhen^  they  proceed  in  a  more  direct  manner.  If  they  should  be  wild,  as  is 
almost  always  the  case  on  rainy,  boisterous  days,  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  dozens 
will  rise  in  all  directions,  and  many  of  them,  after  performing  a  very  eccentric 
flight,  sometimes  high  in  the  air,  will  pitch  headlong  with  great  velocity,  fre- 
quently upon  the  same  spot  from  which  they  arose,  and  soon  disperse  in  search 
of  food. 

Snipe  shooting  is  preferred  by  many  to  any  other  of  our  field  sports,  as  it  is 
always  followed  in  open  ground,  no  trees  or  bushes  intervening  between  the 
marksman  and  his  game,  and  the  birds  are  among  the  most  delicate  of  all  those 
of  our  feathered  game.  But  it  also  has  its  drawbacks,  the  principal  one  being, 
that  it  frequents  swampy,  treacherous  ground,  throtigh  which  the  sportsman  is 
obliged  to  force  his  way,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  him  to  sink 
nearly  np  to  his  waist  in  mud  and  water  when  striving  to  reach  better  ground, 
or  to  pick  up  some  bird  just  killed.  On  warm,  bright  days  the  snipe  will  often 
lie  with  great  pertinacity,  and  enable  a  good  dog  to  point  them,  thus  allowing  a 
large  number  to  be  killed;  but  at  other  times  \i  does  not  11^ well,  generally 
taking  flight  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  ahead  of  the  dog. 

The  snipe  walks  easily  and  lightly,  carrying  its  bill  inclined  downwards,  and 
as  soon  as  it  flnds  a  suitable  spot  thrusts  several  times  in  quick  succession  into 
the  soft  ground  in  search  of  its  customary  food.  Having  in  this  way  exhausted 
one  place,  it  seeks  another,  until  its  appetite  being  satisfied,  it  remains  quiet 
until  nightfall,  when  it  flies  about  without  fear  of  harm.  The  number  of  holes 
observed  in  the  soil  is  an  indication  whether  the  snipe  are  plentiful  or  not  in 
the  locality,  and  their  appearance  readily  indicates  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  recently  made. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  chiefly  ground-worms,  insects — sometimes  a  leech 
will  not  be  passed  unnoticed ;  and,  according  to  some  authors,  it  will  eat  the 
juicy,  tender  roots  of  different  vegetables.  Although  the  marshy  grounds  are 
its  usual  ^sort,  I  have,  on  different  occasions,  met  with  this  bird  in  the  fall 
upon  the  uplands,  but  never  in  any  numbers.  I  suppose,  when  frequenting 
such  situations  they  obtain  their  food  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  wood- 
cock, by  turning  over  the  dead  leaves  and  seizing  upon  the  insects  which  may 
be  beneath. 

Wilson,  the  poet-naturalist— -pioneer  of  American  ornithologists — ^was  the 
first  to  observe  the  difference  between  this  bird  and  the  European  species,  Tto 
which,  indeed,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance,)  and  therefore  it  is  known  to  me 
scientific  world  bearing  his  honored  name. 

Great  numbers  of  these  birds  are  annually  killed  during  their  spring  and  fall 
migrations,  and,  as  they  are  highly  esteemed  in  our  large  cities,  they  are  always 
in  great  demand.  During  the  winter  it  is  found  often  in  large  flocks  on  the  wet 
grounds  of  Louisiana  and  other  of  the  Qulf  States,  and  the  rice  plantations  of 
South  Carolina  are  also  a  favorite  resort. 

In  the  spring,  when  mated,  the  two  birds  are  accustomed  to  mount  high  in 
the  air  about  sunrise,  and  sail  around  each  other  with  great  rapidity,  producing 
a  curious  rolling  sound,  caused,  probably,  by  the  air  passing  swiftly  through  the 
feathers  of  their  wings. 

The  snipe  is  rather  a  prettily-marked  bird,  having  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Head  brownish  black  bands,  separated  by  narrower  ones  of  light  brown,  and 
another  of  the  same  color  running  from  the  bill  over  the  eye.  A  loral  band  of 
dark  brown,  chin  white,  and  neck  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  very  dark  brown. 
Upper  parts  variegated  with  brownish  black  and  reddish  brown,  the  outer  edges 
of  the  scapulars  being  yellowish  white.  Wings  similarly  mottled,  outer  edges 
of  first  primary  white,  some  of  the  coverts  also  tipped  with  the  same.  Bump 
and  upper  tail  coverts  crossed  with  yellowish,  brownish  red  and  black  bands. 
Tail  feathers  black,  tipped  with  reddish,  and  with  a  subterminal  black  bar ; 
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outer  feathers  frequently  white  and  baned  with  black.  Under  parts  white/ 
barred  on  the  abdomen,  sides,  and  under  tail.ooyerts  with  brownish  black.  Bill 
brown,  darkest  at  the  end.    Legs  dark  brown. 

With  this  species  the  list  of  those  which  may  be  strictly  considered  as  the 
land  game  birds  of  the  United  States  terminates,  but  there  is  one  other  which, 
although  not  usuaUy  looked  upon  as  game  in  its  restricted  sense,  yet,  because 
it  is  of  considerable  importance  as  an  article  of  food,  and  jiossesses  many  curious 
and  interesting  facts  connected  with  its  habits,  may  not  inappropriately  be 
included  in  this  article.    I  refer  to  the 

Wild  Pigeon,  {Ectopistes  migratoria,) 

sometimes  known  as  the  passenger  pigeon.  This  bird  is  remarkable  for  its 
symmetry  of  fonn,  the  extreme  rapidity  and  elegance  of  its  flight,  as  well  as  for 
the  incredible  numbers  which  at  times  pass  over  diffeirent  portions  of  our  land, 
affording,  seemingly  with  but  little  diminution  in  their  crowded  ranks,  food  for 
hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  oP  people. 

It  propels  itself  by  quickly  repeated  flappings  of  the  wings,  bringing  these 
at  times  closely  to  the  body  with  firm  strokes,  and,  before  alighting,  breaks  the 
force  of  its  flight  by  several  rapid  beats,  as  though  fearing  injury  from  coming 
too  suddenly  into  contact  with  the  object  upon  which  it  may  desire  to  rest 

It  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  moving  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
a  minute ;  and  it  has  been  killed  in  New  York  wit|i  its  crop  yet  filled  with  the 
rice  collected  in  the  fields  of  Georgia  and  South  Oarolina,  which  it  must  have 
left  only  five  or  six  hours  before  mating  its  death.  I  say  only,  because,  as  they 
digest  their  food  rapidly,  they  must  necessarily  have  travelled  the  distance 
within  the  time  allowed,  in  order  to  have  arrived  with  the  rice  still  in  its  perfect 
state. 

The  shape  of  their  body  is  oval,  with  a  sharp-pointed  tail,  admirably  con- 
structed for  rapid  evolutions,  and  also  fumishea  with  a  pair  of  Ibng  wings, 
moved  by  large  and  powerful  muscles.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  bird  will 
pass  through  a  wood  is  perfectly  astonishing,  threading  its  way  amid  the  closely- 
grown  branches  with  unerring  course,  it  flashes  upon  the  sight  like  a  meteor, 
and  is  gone. 

A  pigeon-roost  is  a  curiosity  well  worth  a  visit  from  any  one  who  has  the 
slightest  fancy  for  the  strange  things  in  nature.  No  language  can  give  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  places,  when  occupied  by  its  millions  of 
tenants.  Instances  are  known  where  these  birds  have  covered  the  trees  for  a 
distance  of  forty  to  fifty  miles  in  length  by  three  to  five  in  breadth,  every  limb 
of  every  tree  within  that  spacious  extent  loaded  and  groaning  with  the  weight 
of  the  numberless  pigeons  clustered  on  it.  When  approaching  these  roosts  their 
advance  is  heralded  by  a  sound  like  the  gale  when  it  sweeps  over  the  ocean  in 
uncontrolled  fury,  the  sky  Is  darkened  by  their  inconceivable  numbers,  and  the 
noise  of  their  flapping  wings,  as  they  stay  the'  rapidity  of  their  course,*  is  like 
the  sound  of  many  waters.  They  come  by  thousands  in  a  flock,  and  settle  on 
the  trees  around,  while  firequently  the  confusion  reigning  everywhere  is  increaaed 
by  great  limbs  breaking  from  the  weight  of  the  birds  upon  them,  and  faUing  with 
a  crash,  carrying  death  and  destruction  among  those  which  have  alighted  beneath. 
Some  of  these  places  are  resorted  to  annimlly  by  the  birds,  and  the  farmers, 
just  before  the  time  the  pigeons  usually  appear,  will  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  them.  Sometimes  the  hogs  are  driven  to  the  roost  to  be  fattened  on 
the  birds  which  ai-e  slain.  Guns  are  used  to  kill  them,  but  often  long  poles  are 
equally  eflective,  for  the  pigeons  make  little  or  no  eflbrt  to  escape.  They  con- 
tinue to  arrive  often  until  the  night  has  far  advanced,  and  the  uproar  is  con- 
tinued until  daybreak,  when  they  begin  to  move  off,  and  when  the  sun  rises 
the  migority  have  departed. 
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The  flesh  of  the  wild  pigeon  is  dark,  and  by  some  Is  much  liked.  The  young, 
or  squabs,  as  they  are  termed,  are  very  tender  and  delicate,  and  much  more 
esteemed  as  food  than  the  adult  bird.  * 

The  pigeon  generally  selects  the  tallest  and  largest  trees  to  breed  in,  and  as 
many  as  fifl^y  nests  may  be  couated  upon  a  single  tree.  The  bearing  of  the 
male  at  this  time  is  much  like  that  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  elevating  and  depress- 
ing the,  body,  swelling  out  the  throat,  and  expanding  the  tall,  he  moves  around 
the  timorous' female,  uttering  the  soft  eoo^ochcoat  so  familiar  to  everybody  who 
has  ever  been  near  a  dove-cot. 

They  lay  only  two  eggs,  elliptical  in  form,  and  of  a  pure  white.  When  the 
young  are  about  half  grown,  their  enemies  of  every  kind  come  to  these  places, 
and  disturb  the  peaceful  birds  by  endeavoring  to  get  possession  of  them  in  all 
manner  of  ways.  The  quickest  is  to  cut  the  trees  down,  and  as  one  falls,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  another,  it  shakes  all  the  squabs  out  of  the  nests  which 
may  be  on  it,  and  soon  the  ground  is  covered  with  iheiittle  helpless  things,  and 
immense  numbers  are  thus  destroyed. 

The  wild  pigeon  never  rests  at  any  great  distance  from  water,  to  which  it 
resorts  several  times  during  the  day,  and  when  it  drinks  immerses  its  bill  up  to 
the  eyes,  and  so  remains  until  its  uiirst  is  satisfied. 

Immense  flocks  of  these  birds,  such  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  are  not 
BO  often  seen  now  as  formerly;  the  diminution  of  their  number  may  be  attributed 
equally  to  the  destruction  of  our  forests  as  to  the  birds  themselves,  and  it  is  a 
rare  thing  in  these  days  to  witness,  near  the  cultivated  districts,  any  very  great 
flight  of  pigeons.  The  skin  is  very  tender  and  ea^ly  torn,  while  the  feathers 
fall  off  at  the  least  touch— characters  peculiar  to  this  family. 

The  male  of  this  species  has  the  throat,  breast,  and  sides  brownish  red,  some- 
times with  a  purplish  tint,  rest  of  under  partB  bluish  white.  Head  blue;  hind 
part  and  sides  of  neck  changing  to  gold,  green,  and  bright  crimson.  Upper  part 
0^  body  blue;  wing  coverts  marked  with  black  spots;  quills  blackish,  tipped 
with  white.  Inside  tail  feathers  dark  brown;  rest  blue  on  the  outer  web,  white 
on  the  inner.     Bill  black;  feet  red. 

The  female  has  a  similar  distribution  of  colors,  but  very  much  duller  than  the 
male.  Olivaceous  above,  beneath  pale  blue  instead  of  red;  a  slight  tinge  on  the 
neck,  and  the  throat  whitish. 

With  the  consideration  of  the  last  species  this  article  would  naturally  close, 
but  it  is  eminently  proper  that  I  should  discuss  at  this  time  several  points  rela- 
ting to  our  game  birds,  and  endeavor  to  bring  them,  as  well  as  I  may  be  able, 
to  I  he  notice  and  serious  attention  of  all  those  who  may  read  this  review. 

America,  although  possessing  such  an  extensive  and  varied  catalogue  of  birds, 
•which,  in  many  ways,  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  her  people,  has  done  less  to 
preserve  them  from  actual  extermination  than,  perhaps,  any  other  nation.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  State  governments,  through  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of 
enterprising  individuals,  have  passed  what  are  called  ''game  laws;"  but  some 
avenue  has  always  been  found  oy  those  who  have  set  them  at  defiance  to  escape 
from  just  punishment,  and  the  originators  of  these  laws  have  seen  their  laudable 
efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  feathered  trills  become  virtually  a  dead  letter. 

One  cause  for  this  lamentable  state  of  things  is,  that  these  laws  have,  almost 
always,  been  drawn  up  by  those  who  live  in  our  large  cities,  and  passed  through 
their  influence,  and  are,  consequently,  looked  upon  with  more  or  less  distrast 
and  suspicion  by  many  farmers,  who  erroneously  believe  that  the  sportsman 
desires  to  prevent  the  birds  from  being  killed,  even  by  the  owners  of  the  soil,  in 
order  that,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  country  may  be  invaded  by  him- 
self and  friends  sallying  from  the  towns  to  gratify  their  own  pleasure  in  the 
destruction  of  game,  to  the  attempted  exclusion  of  everybody  else. 

That  such  is  the  feeling  in  portions  of  our  country  is  a  well-established  fact, 
known  to  all  those  who  have  ever  goYie  out  with  dog  and  gun,  and  it  is»  more- 
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over,  carried  to  such  extent  in  some  of  tbe  States  tbat  any  man  wlio  may  be 
Been  equipped  for  sporting,  traversing  the  fields,  is  peremptorily  ordered  off  the 
land.  This,  however,  is  the  undeniable  right  of  every  fanner,  and,  in  many 
instances,  instead  of  being  a  discourteous  act,  would  be  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
as  tending  to  further  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  providing 
"game  laws,"  were  it  not  that  the  birds,  in  very  many  instances,  are  shot, 
trapped,  and  snared  in  and  out  of  season  by  the  country  people  themselves,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  high  price  now  offered  in  our  markets  for  all  our  game  birds. 

Formerly  these  were  unnoticed,  and  the  farmer  would  wonder  what  fhe 
sportsman  found  to  shoot,  as,  day  after  day,  the  report  of  his  gun  echoed  through 
the  woods  and  fields,  and  was  surprised  when  the  results  of  a  day's  work  was 
exhibited;  but  when  the  extension  of  our  railways  into  nearly  every  corner  of 
the  States  gave  a  ready  access  to  our  markets,  then  every  boy  discovered  that 
more  could  be  earned  in  a  day  by  strolling  about  with  his  gun  than  by  working 
in  the  fields,  and  immediately  there  was  commenced  that  crusade  upon  the 
feathered  race  which,  with  increasing  perseverance,  has  been  unintermittedly 
carried  on  to  the  present  time  to  the  utter  extinction  of  many  of  our  finest  birds 
in  some  localities,  and  to  their  gradual  diminution  in  every  other  place  where 
they  were  found  to  exist.  Lest  this  assertion  may  be  doubted,  or  deemed  an 
exaggeration,  let  me  cite  an  instance  to  prove  its  truth. 

Tbe  prairie-hen,  or  pinnated  grouse,  was  once  found  in  great  numbers  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  was  as  abundant  upon  the  plains 
of  Long  Island  as  it  is  now  on  the  prairies  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  But  what 
can  be  said  of  it  now  ?  Long  since  has  the  last  representative  of  this  noble 
grouse  disappeared  from  the  eastern  States,  save  in  one  or  two  isolated  places, 
and  the  prairie-chicken  has  already  become  the  subject  of  tradition,  for  but  few 
persons  are  now  living  who  can  remember  when  it  existed  on  our  eastern  shores. 

That  such  extermination  was  unnecessary  and  wilful  can  be  readily  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  where  adequate  means  have  been  employed  for  their  preservation 
they  still  are  found,  if  not  in  increased  numbers,  at  least  without  any  very  serious 
diminution. 

Upon  the  prairies  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  this  bird  once  existed  in 
countless  multitudes;  but  what  do  we  learn  to-day  from  investigations  carried 
on  amid  the  apparently  endless  extent  of  those  sky -bound  plains  ?  Simply  that 
every  year  the  pinnated  grouse  diminishes,  and  that  if  the  proper  means  are  not 
employed  now  to  stop  the  universal  destruction  at  work  with  this  species,  its 
disappearance  from  our  country  long  before  the  close  of  the  present  century  will 
be  as  certain  as  the  inexorable  decree  of  fate. 

But  some  will  say,  "  What  is  the  use  in  preserving  them ;  they  are  not  very 

good  eating?"     Or  else,  taking  another  view  of  the  case,  will  make  the  selfish 

remark  that,  "They  will  last  my  time;"  and  if  you  speak  of  the  benefits  to  be 

"  conferred  upon  those  who  may  come  after  us,  will  reply  with  the  Irish  baronet, 

**  What  do  we  care  for  posterity ;  what  has  posterity  ever  done  for  us  ?" 

Yet,  even  to  such  individuals  as  these,  something  can  be  said  in  defence  of 
our  birds.  Nothing  was  ever  created  in  vain ;  each  and  every  creature  has  its 
allotted  duty  to  perform,  and  the  most  despised  and  persecuted  feathered  biped 
■  that  ever  flew  accomplishes  some  good  to  man  in  the  realm  of  nature. 

The  kindly  offices  of  the  birds  are  as  necessary  to  the  farmer  as  the  welcome 
showers  of  the  summer,  or  the  genial  rays  of  the  life-inspiring  sun,  and  although 
the  opposite  opinion  is  generally  entertained,  and  a  war  without  any  quarter  is 
waged  on  certain  hated  but  little  understood  species,  yet  I  do  believe,  if  onr 
birds  should  ever  become  seriously  lessened  in  their  numbers,  that  not  a  half 
crop  of  any  cereal  could  be  raised  within  the  length  and  breadth  of  onr  wide 
domain. 

Wild  turkeys  are  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  for  their  destructive  pro- 
pensities, and  various  are  the  ways  employed,  where  they  are  numerous,  to 
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extirpate  them;  and  jet  it  is  well  known  that  a  flock  of  the  domestic  bird  will 
dear  a  field  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  of  that  fearful  scoarge  to  every  land 
upon  which  it  appears  in  nnmbers,  the  grasshopper ;  and  other  insects  and 
hurtful  grubs  are  alike  destroyed  by  them. 

That  some  species  are  injurious  to  the  growing  crops,  in  a  measure,  may  be 
allowed;  but  no  one  can  tell  how  much  assistance  those  same  birds  may  have 
been  to  the  fSarmer,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrire  at  a  just  estimate  of  the 
number  of  insects  which  may  have  been  consumed  with  the  particles  of  grain. 
Yet  this  thought  is  forgotten,  or  never  entertained  at  all,  in  the  urgent  desire  to 
slay  immediately  the  birds  which  may  visit  the  fields. 

Suppose  we  even  grant  that  there  are  certain  birds  which  it  would  be  better 
for  the  crops  if  they  had  never  existed;  still,  this  admission  could  not  be  brought 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  slaughtering  the  game  birds,  with  which,  at  present, 
we  have  to  do;  for  no  one  who  has  ever  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  will 
accuse  them  of  occasioning  any  serious  injury  to  our  farmers. 

Many  of  the  species  are  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  of  the  swamps  and 
lonely  depths  of  the  forests ;  yet  they  do  not  escape  persecution  any  the  more 
readily  for  this,  and  against  them  the  warfare  is  as  mercilessly  earned  as  though 
each  individual  was  guilty  of  the  heinous  offence  of  disposing  of  a  bushel  of  com 
every  morning  and  evening. 

It  is  not  because  they  are  destructive  in  their  habits,  although  this  may  be, 
and  is  cited  as  a  reason  for  the  numbers  destroyed,  but  on  account  of  the  demand 
altoays  existing  in,  the  cities,  and  the  extreme  rates  given  for  them,  even  when 
tbe  birds  are  poor  in  flesh  and  unfit  to  eat;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  more 
unseasonable  they  are,  the  greater  is  the  demand,  and  the  higher  the  price  for 
them. 

Lest  some  of  my  readers  may  imagine,  because  they  see  every  day  numbers 
of  game  birds  exposed  for  sale,  that  they  increase,  instead  of  diminish,  in  the 
country,  I  will  state  a  few  facts  to  support  my  opinion  that  in  a  few  years  they 
will  be  found,  many  of  them  at  least,  no  longer  in  the  land. 

The  reason  why  so  manv  are  to  be  seen  at  once  is,  not  that  their  numbers 
have  become  greater  anywhere  within  the  United  States,  but  because  the  facili- 
ties for  transporting  them  have  increased,  and  now  birds  killed  in  Minnesota 
can  be  brought  to  New  York  perfectly  fresh  and  fit  for  the  table  during  the 
winter  months,  and,  if  packed  in  ice,  in  summer  also. 

Thus  the  entire  country  is  made  to  contribute,  and  the  results  of  this  crusade 
are  visible  every  day  in  our  markets  in  the  immense^  piles  of  game  birds  distri- 
buted on  every  side. 

Now,  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  numbers  thus  destroyed :  Statistics,  particu- 
larly on  this  subject,  are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  even  when  procured,  are 
sometimes,  not  always,  reliable,  but  the  following  facts  may  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

In  this  city,  (New  York,)  <me  man  has  been  known  to  receive,  in  one  con- 
signment, twenty  tons  of  prairie  chickens ;  allowing  two  pounds  as  the  weight 
of  each  bird,  a  very  fair  average,  the  enormous  number  of  twenty  thousand 
pinnated  grouse  would  remain,  received  by  one  person  in  a  single  day.  TIfe 
raffed  grouse,  happily,  cannot  be  captured  in  such  flocks  at  once,  but  must  be 
obtained  one  at  a  time,  and  yet  I  know  of  one  firm  that  receive  sometimes,  on 
many  Saturdays  in  succession,  ^yq  hundred  pairs  of  these  birds. 

Some  of  our  large  poultry  dealers  will  sell  in  six  months  two  hundred  thou- 
sand game  birds ;  others,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ;  and  others,  again, 
four  hundred  dozen,  and  so  on  downwards  through  the  scale  until  the  final  re- 
Bolt  of  all  these  amounts,  if  it  could  be  accurately  obtained,  would  make  one 
stand  aghast  at  fhe  incredible  numbers  which  are  slaughtered  every  year ;  and 
the  question  would  naturally  occur.  How  long  can  any  remain  ?  while  the  close 
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of  the  present  century  wonid  appear  to  be  far  too  liberal  an  allowance  of  time 
within  which  the  last  game  bird  muBt  disappear. 

In  the  above  estimates  I  do  not  include  any  waterfowl,  but  simply  the  ruffed 
and  pinnated  grouse,  partridge,  woodcock,  and  English  snipe.  Of  all  those 
enumerated  in  my  list  as  game,  these  alone  can  generally  be  found  for  ssde  in 
our  markets. 

Wild  turkeys  sometimes  occur,  but  never  in  any  considerable  numbers,  and 
consequently  are  not  included,  while  the  other  species  are  fortunately  even  yet 
too  far  removed  to  be  transported  without  risk  to  the  shipper. 

These  estimates,  so  far  from  bemg  exaggerated,  are  .pnJbably  far  below  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  and  these,  it  must  be  recollected,  are  but  the  receipts  of  a 
single  city ;  the  total  numbers  of  birds  destroyed  throughout  the  country  would 
exceed  the  credibility  of  every  one. 

Now,  with  such  facts  as  these  before  us,  I  would  ask  if  it  is  not  clearly  the 
duty  of  those  who  take  any  interest  in  preserving  to  our  country  the  valuable 
gifts  which  have  been  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  her,  that  all  the  influence  and 
authority  with  which  they  may  be  possessed  should  be  so  directed  as  to  cause 
this  wholesale  butchery  of  our  game  birds  to  cease  ? 

The  efforts  of  clubs  and  individuals  have  in  a  measure  failed,  as  before 
stated,  chiefly  because  they  have  been,  at  best,  but  feebly  supported  by  the 
power  of  the  respective  States ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
cause  for  rejoicing  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  general  government  should  be  in- 
terposed for  the  preservation  of  the  game  birds  before  it  is  too  late,  and  the 
hills  and  the  valleys  which  for  ages  have  been  vocal  with  the  love-songs  of  our 
noble  birds  in  the  gladsome  spring-time  have  become  silent  for  ever. 

Do  not  think,  reader,  that  this  is  a  fancy-picture,  a  conception  of  the  imagina- 
tion only ;  it  will  become  a  stern  reality,  and  Americans  will  present  the  sad 
spectacle  of  being  the  only  civilized  nation  on  the  earth  that  did  not  esteem 
their  game  birds  of  sufficient  importance  to  ma^Le  one  vigorous  effort,  while 
there  was  yet  time,  for  their  preservation. 

This  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  proper  place  to  make  any  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  framing  of  suitable  **  game  laws  ;"  it  is  best  to  leave  that  duty 
to  those  whose  legal  acquirements  render  them  more  fitted  for  it ;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  entering  my  earnest  protest  against  all  kinds  of  scares  and  traps 
employed  for  the  capture  of  game.  They  are  perfect  "  besoms  of  destruction,'* 
sweeping  clean,  wherever  they  are  used,  the  entire  country  of  its  winged  game, 
and  the  practice  should  be  discountenanced,  and  the  offender  visited  with  the 
severest  punishment  that  the  law  would  allow  to  be  meted  out  to  him.  Destroy 
the  snares  and  the  birds  will  increase,  for  they  can  be  but  comparatively  little 
diminished  in  their  numbers  when  killed  only  in  a  legitimate  way  at  the  proper 
season ;  but  I  believe  I  am  well  within  a  safe  limit  when  I  say  that  fully  one- 
half  of  all  the  game  birds  brought  into  our  markets,  excepting  woodcock  and 
snipe,  are  snared  or  trapped.  In  the  western  country,  entire  flocks  of  grouse 
and  partridges  are  taken  at  one  haul,  in  nets,  and  none  left  to  propagate  the 
species,  and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  increasing  scarcity 
year  by  year. 

Portions  of  the  past  winter  were  unusually  severe,  and  in  Illinois  (I  speak 
from  experience)  the  partridges,  which  last  fall  were  found  there  in  extraor- 
dinai'y  numbers,  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  ijatense  cold,  so  that  now 
one  may  traverse  acres  without  finding  a  single  covey.  Now,  these  few  sur- 
vivors, instead  of  being  protected,  so  that  the  species  may  not  become  extinct, 
will,  in  all  probability,  oe  snared  during  the  coming  winter,  and  the  partridge, 
in  certain  portions  of  the  State,  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  increase  of  population,  the  destruction  of  our  for- 
ests, and  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  tend  to  the  disappearance  of  our  game 
birds ;  and  while  with  some  species  this  may  be  partially  the  case,  yet  wiih 
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others  these  circumstances  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  For  instance,  the 
ruffed  grouse  and  wild  turkey  are  eminently  birds  of  the  wilderness,  and  un- 
doubtedly would  be  affected  as  regards  their  numbers  hy  the  disappearance  of 
the  woods,  yet  there  would  always  be  sufficient  remaining  to  afford  cover  and 
protection  in  settled  districts  even  to  these— certainly  to  the  former  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  partridge  ani  woodcock  are  never  seen  in  the  virgin  forest, 
but  seek  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements  or  cleared  ground  ;  and  it  is  not  until 
the  settler's  aze  has  levelled  the  woods  around  h:s  dwelling,  and  admitted  the  ^ 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  land,  that  these  birds  make  their  appearance. 
It  is  true  that  they  both  require  woodland— in  fact,  the  woodcock  is  never  found 
where  there  are  no  trees ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  American  industry  will 
ever  extend  its  agriculture  so  greatly  that  no  groves  or  coppices  wUl  remain  to 
afford  shelter  to  the  feathered  game.  So  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
spread  of  civilization  has  the  effect,  not  of  exterminating  the  birds,  but  rather 
of  increasing  their  numbers. 

But  there  is  one  view  to  be  taken  of  this  sul^ect,  and  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  it  is  of  importance  to  us  as  a  people.  Field  sports  have  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  one  of  the  chief  reliances  of  a  nation  to  save  it  from  degenerating  into 
effeminacy.  Americans  are  probably  more  proficient  ip  the  use  of  fire-arms 
than  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  eaith,  and  this  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  almost  universal  habit  of  our  young  men  indulging  in  field  sports,  so 
that  in  the  time  of  need,  (has  it  not  been  well  proved  ?)  assisted  by  this  most 
essential  qualification,  they  have  been  enabled  to  defend  their  country  from  all 
her  foes,  and  maintain  themselves  a  free  people.  Let  but  the  game  of  fur,  fin, 
and  feather  become  extinct  in  the  land,  an  J  the  rifle  and  the  gun  will  be  laid 
aside,  and  those  who  may  6ome  after  us  will  be  as  utterly  unused  to  handle 
these  weapons  withjeven  safety  to  themselves  as  though  such  articles  had  never 
been  known.  The  rifle,  that  deadly  national  weapon,  through  the  disappear- 
ance of  our  larger  game,  has  fallen  entirely  into  disuse  upon  our  eastern  shore, 
and  the  shot-gun,  which  has  followed  it,  will  like.wise  be  laid  aside  before  long 
as  unnecessary,  unless  the  proper  steps  are  taken,  and  laws  passed  and  en- 
forced, (or  the  protection  of  our  birds. 

Many  are  the  benefits  conferred  upon  a  people  by  having  within  their  reach 
the  power  of  indulging  in  the  revivifying  excitement  of  the  chase.  Does  not 
one  seem  to  receive  a  new  lease  of  life  as  he  walks  through  the  wood  and  over 
plain  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  "melancholy  days,"  breathing  the  pure 
air  of  heaven  until  every  sinew  is  strengthened  and  every  nerve  braced  ?  while 
the  rocks,  as  they  lie  in  their  lonely  beds,  speak  to  him ;  and  the  brook,  as  it 
goes  laughing  and  dancing  onward  to  its  death  in  the  troubled  sea,  unfolds  in 
its  swift  and  varied  course  the  storied  book  of  nature ;  while  even  the  trees, 
Bwaying  to  the  passing  breeze,  lift  up  their  heads  and  with  million  tongues 
praise  the  Author  of  all  Good  for  the  glad  sunlight  and  the  smiling  land. 

Some  such  cheering  influences  as  these  surround  and  purify  the  heart  of 
every  one  whose  fortune  it  may  have  been  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  hound 
on  the  echoing  hill-side,  or  to  thread  the  thorny  brake  in  quest  of  the  whirring 
game. 

To  many  all  this  may  seem  to  be  but  the  "  little  things  of  little  men."  but 
history  teaches  us  that  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  chase  of  wielding  a 
deadly  weapon,  and  the  possession  of  frames  hardened  by  the  pleasant  toil  of 
many  a  hunting  expedition,  have  been  the  means  of  enabling  a  people  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  their  country  when  the  day  of  trial  and  of  conflict  came. 
25 
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Thb  science  of  oology,  or  study  of  the  eggs  of  birds,  although,  apparently, 
at  the  first  glaDce,  of  but  little  importance  to  agriculture,  may  be  made,  receiv- 
ing but  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  attention  bestowed  upon  some  of  the  other 
branches  of  natural  science,  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  farmer  in  the  identi- 
fication of  injurious  or  beneficial  species.  It  is  true  that  the  birds,  as  a  class, 
are  beneficial,  some  eminently  so,  but  there  are  some  species  extremely  noxious, 
and  although  of  similar  breeding  habits  with  others  more  beneficial,  most  of 
them  may  be  readily  identified  by  an  inspection  of  their  nests  and  eggs.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  breeding  season  is  extended  through  but  a  comparatively 
short  season  of  th^  year,  and  this  means  of  identification  seems,  therefore,  of  but 
little  practicability.  True,  but  probably  seven-tenths  of  t^je  bu:ds  throughout 
the  country,  when  destroyed  by  the  farmers  for  economy's  sake,  are  killed  in 
or  near  the  breeding  season,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  then  most  usually 
found  near  the  farms  and  plantations,  and  they  are  more  easily  approached,  and 
have  less  fear  of  man  than  at  any  other  time. 

As  an  instance  of  the  assistance  oology  furnishes,  we  may  take  the  breeding 
habits  of  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  birds  of  prey.  These  are  almost  exactly 
similar,  both  as  regards  localities,  time,  manner  of  constructing  nests,  and  the 
materials  used ;  but  the  eggs  are  entirely  different,  those  of  the  hawks,  and 
other  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  being  generally  marked  or  blotched  with  different 
colors,  from  the  ground  color,  which  is  usually  of  a  dirty  white,  and  the  surface 
is  granulated  and  rough  to  the  touch,  while  the  eggs  of  the  owls  are  always 
pure  white  in  color,  nearly  spherical  in  form,  and  quite  smooth  to  the  touch. 
Kow,  the  habits  of  these  birds  are  pretty  generally  known ;  the  hawks,  &c.,  are 
destroyed  at  every  opportunity,  because  of  being  extremely  noxious,  and  the 
owls  are  spared  and  protected  because  of  their  persistent  efforts  in  the  destrnc- 
tion  of  those  small  injurious  rodentia,  the  field-mice,  rats,  &c.  It  is  true  that 
the  breeding  characteristics  have  less  importance  in  other  birds  than  in  the 
rapacia,  because  most  of  them  are  beneficial,  and  therefore  worthy  the  attention 
and  protection  of  the  farmer ;  but  still,  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  their  breeding  habits  has  been  of  great  value ;  and,  as  the  subject 
is  at  the  present  time  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  scientific  men,  it 
seejQS  proper  that  the  farmers  should  have,  at  least,  a  general  knowledge  of  its 
merits.  Of  course,  in  a  country  like  New  England,  embracing  so  lai^  and 
diversified  an  area,  there  must  be  considerable  variation  in  the  arrivals  of  birtls, 
and  times  and  localities  of  breeding.  There  must  also  be,  in  some  localities,  a 
veat  abundance  of  some  species  which  in  others  are  comparatively  scarce ;  but 

cannot,  in  so  short  a  paper  as  the  present,  speak  in  much  more  than  general 
terms  of  the  habits  of  each  species,  and  must  content  myself  with  givmg  their 
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general  diatribntion,  time  of  arrival  on  the  average,  at  the  latitude  of  about  the 
middle  of  Massachasetts,  a  brief  account  of  their  habits,  and  a  description  of  the 
nests  and  eggs. 

The  classification  and  nomenclature  that  I  have  adopted  in  the  following 
pages  are  those  used  by  Professor  Baird,  and  other  eminent  ornithologists  in 
this  country.  For  a  full  analysis  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad  Survey. 

Falconid^. 

In  this  family  are  included  all  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey  found  breeding  in 
New  England.  They  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  injurious,  as  they 
destroy,  in  fact,  subsist  almost  entirely  upon,  the  smaller  beneficial  birds.  In 
consequence  of  their  retiring  to  the  8olitud<>  of  the  deep  forests  in  the  breeding 
season,  and  often  choosing  the  most  inaccessible  places  for  nesting,  their  breed- 
ing habits  are  generally  not  well  known. 

Duck  Hawk — ^Ghbat-pootbd  Hawk,  {Falco  anatum,) — Bonap .• 

There  are  but  two  cases  on  record  in  which  this  rare  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting spectes  has  been  found  to  breed  in  New  England :  one  where  a  pair  bred 
for  a  number  of  years  on  Mount  Tom,  in  Massachusetts ;  the  other  case  was  a 
pair  that  bred  on  Talcott  mountain,  Connecticut,  a  few  miles  southwest  of 
Hartford.  In  both  instances  the  nesting  place  chosen  was  an  almost  inaccessi- 
ble shelf  on  a  high  clLff,  and  I  believe  that  in  such  localities  this  species  always 
chooses  an  eyrie. 

It  seems  to  be  a  resident  pf  New  England  throughout  the  year,  but,  although 
pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  continent,  is  in  no  section  abundant.  It 
is  oftener  found  in  Aie  neighborhood  of  the  sea* coast  than  in  the  interior.  It  is 
a  powerful  bird,  of  rapid  flight  and  great  boldness  and  courage,  and  is  the  terror 
of  the  water  fowl,  which  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  its  food.  The  breed- 
ing season  of  this  species  is  very  early ;  it  commences  building  its  nest  by  the 
first  of  April.  This  is  constructed  of  twigs,  grasses,  and  sometimes  sea- weeds  ; 
it  is  not  much  more  than  a  mere  platform,  being  scarcely  hollowed.  The  eggs 
are  from  two  to  -four  in  number;  their  form  is  almost  spherical,  and  their 
color  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  covered  with  numerous  minute  spots  and  dotting  of 
a  darker  shade.  Tbe  dimensions  of  the  only  two  specimens  accessible  to  me  at 
present  are  1.90  inch  in  length  by  1.75  in  breadth,  and  1.85  inch  in  length 
by  1.72  inch  in  breadth.  Dr.  Brewer  gives  the  dimensions  of  a  single  specimen 
in  his  collection  as  2  inches  in  length  by  1^^^  in  breadth.  These  measurements 
will  probably  include  the  variations  of  the  eggs  of  this  species.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  is  known  regarding  the  breeding  habits  of  this  bird,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  student  will  hereafter  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  its  distribution,  habits,  &c.t 

*  For  nynonyms,  &c.,  see  Vol.  IX  Pacific  Railroad  Report. 

t  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  tbe  following  extract  from  a  very  complete  account  bj 
J.  A.  Allen,  of  the  breeding  habits  of-  this  species,  has  been  received.  It  is  from  a  paper 
prepared  for  the  Essex  Institate,  and  published  in  the  proceedings,  volume  IV  : 

**  It  has  recently  ^een  ascertained  that  the  duck  hawk  regularly  breeds  on  several  of  the 
mountains  in  and  near  the  Connecticut  River  vallev,  the  young  having  been  procured  from 
Mount  Tom  and  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  in  Massachusetts,  ancTfrom  Talcott  mountain,  ten 
miles  west  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut.  ^  From  accounts  that  I  have  received  from  different 
persons  of  a  hawk  agreeing  in  habits  with  the  noted  duck  hawk,  I  am  fully  satisfied  it  has 
long  nested  on  some  of  the  precipitous  mountains  bordering  on  the  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  J.  G.  Boardman  says  it  breeds  on  the  cliff  of 
the  Grand  Menan,  whore  it  is  a  resident  the  whole  year.  Although  the  young  have  been 
procured,  as  above  stated,  from  Mount  Tom  and  Sugar-loaf  mountain  several  times  in  the 
taat  few  .years,  and,  according  to  Dr.  W.  Wood,  from  Talcott  mountain,  I  am  not  aware  that 
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Pigeon  Hawk— Bullet  Hawk,  {Hypatriorehu  eclumhariu*,) — Or. 

This  species  is  a  common  spring  and  fall  visitor  tbroughout  New  England, 
and,  as  specimens  are  not  nncommonlj  observed  through  the  summer  months, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  breeds  here,  although  I  do  not  remember  of  an 
authenticated  instance.  I  have  no  ^^  in  my  collection  of  this  bird,  and  have 
never  met  with  its  nest.  There  seems  considerable  concision  regarding  this 
species,  both  as  to  its  nesting  place  and  its  eggs.  Mr.  Hutchins  says,  (Fauna 
Boreali  Americana,  11,  36,)  it  "makes  its  nest  on  rocks  and  in  hollow  trees,  of 
sticks  and  grass,  lined  with  feathers,  laying  from  two  to  four  white  eggs,  thinly 
marked  with  red  spots."  Audubon,  in  describing  the  ^s,  says,  (Birds  of 
America) :  **  Mr.  Hutchins*s  de8cr^)tion  of  the  eggs  of  this  bird  is  greatly  at 
variance  with  my  own  observations,  llie  eggs,  in  three  instances  which 
occurred  at  Labrador,  were  five ;  they  measured  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in 
length,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  and  were  rather  elongated ;  thdr 
ground  color  a  dull  yellowish  brown,  thickly  clouded  with  irregular  blotches  of 
dull,  dark  reddish  brown."  Dr.  Brewer  says,  (Synopsis  of  Birds  of  North 
America,  as  an  appendix  to  Wilson's  Ornithology,)  it  **  nests  in  low  fir  trees, 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground;  eggs,  three,  duU  yellowish  brownf  with  dark 
reddish  brown  blotches."  Thus  there  remains,  as  with  the  preceding  species, 
much  to  be  learned  concerning  this  bird.  It  will  be  found,  probably,  to  breed 
in  the  more  northern  districts  of  New  England,  and  in  mild  winters  a  not 
uncommon  inhabitant  of  the  middle  and  more  southern  districts.  In  fact,  I  have 
known  of  specimens  being  obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  as  late  as 
January  for  several  winters. 

Sparrow  Hawk,  ( Tinnuncului  9parveriu9,y^yi&SL 

This  beautiful  little  hawk  is  a  summer  inhabitant  of  all  the  New  England 
States,  and,  in  the  more  southern  districts,  a  resident  throughout  the  year.  It 
is  not  a  common  species,  and  its  nest  ifr«arely  found.  ''  The  universal  observa- 
tion has  been  that  this  species,  instead  of  building  a  nest,  avails  itself  of  a 
hollow  tree,"  (Wilson,)  or  "  the  deserted  hole  of  a  woodpecker,  or  even  an  old 
crow's  nest." — (Dr.  Brewer.)  Although  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  the  ^gs 
of  this  bird,  I  have,  although  repeatedly  searching  for  its  nest  in  many  localities, 
been  able  to  meet  with  but  one.  This  was  built  in  a  crow's  nest  of  the  previous 
year,  in  a  hemlock  tree,  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  There  had  been 
apparently  but  few  alterations  of  the  old  nest,  these  consisting  principally  of  the 
addition  of  a  few  loose  sticks  and  twigs  to  the  interior  of  the  nest,  making  h 
nearly  a  flat  platform.  The  locality  was  the  valley  of  the  Magalloway  river, 
about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Lake  Umbagog,  Maine.  The  t^^  were  four 
in  number,  and  these,  with  several  other  specimens  collected  in  Upton»  Me » 
Calais,  Me.,  and  Williamstown,  Mass.,  are  before  mo.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
from  what  I  can  learn  from  collectors  and  others,  that  four  is  the  usual  namber 
laid  by  this  bird — probably  seldom  more.  Their  ground  color  varies  from  a  deep 
cream  or  yellowish  buff  to  a  pale  reddish  white ;  this  is  covered,  more  or  leas 
thickly  in  different  specimens,  with  spots  and  confluent  blotches  of  reddish 
brown  and  Vandyke  brown,  or  chocolate.  Their  form  is  nearly  spherical,  being 
but  very  little  pointed  at  either  end.     Their  dimensions  vary  from  1.40  ineh  by 

the  eggs  have  been  found  in  New  England,  or  eveH  in  the  United  States,  before  the  present 
BCti80u,  when  they  were  procured  from  a  nest  on  Mount  Tom,  (April  19,  18G4,)  bj  Mr.  C 
W  Bennett,  of  Springfield.  The  only  e||^  figured  by  Dr.  Brewer  was  from  Greenland,  and 
its  authenticity  not  ascertained  wholly  without  doubt.  Dr.  Brewer  mentions  a  drawing  in 
his  pos.ses8ion  of  another  egg  from  Labrador,  by  Dr.  Tradeau,  these  being  the  only  snocimena 
to  which  he  then  had  access.  The  average  length  of  these  ee^  was  2.22,  breadth  1  .b^,  bnt  in 
the  four  specimens  the  length  varied  sixteenth  of  an  inch  and  in  breadth  one-sixth  of  &n  inch.** 
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1.15  mcb  to  1.30  inch  by  1.13  iacfa.  This  species  breeds  later  tban  most  of  tb^ 
otber  birds  of  pre^,  as  tbe  eggs  wbich  I  found  in  Maine  on  tbe  lltb  of  June, 
1864,  were  newly  laid. 

Goopbb's  Hawk,  (Acctpiter  Cooperii.) — ^Bonap. 

This  bird  is  probably  tbe  most  common  hawk  breeding  in  New  England. 
In  my  collecting  trips  my  experience  bas  been  that  I  have  found  certainly  two 
nests  of  this  species  for  one  of  all  others.  Its  habits  and  breeding  places  are  well 
known,  as  it  is  the  smallest  of  those  hawks  known  to  the  farmers  by  the  de- 
scriptive name,  the  "  hen  hawk.^  In  great  numbers  of  nests  that  I  have  ex- 
amined I  have  found  no  great  variation  in  character ;  they  were  almost  invari- 
ably in  a  foik  of  a  tall  tree  near  the  top— in  three  cases  out  of  five  in  tbe  differ- 
ent pines.  They  were  large  bulky  afifairs,*  constructed  of  twigs  and  sticks,  some 
of  them  nearly  i  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  were  decidedly  hollowed,  and  offcen 
lined  with  leaves  and  the  loose  bark  of  tbe  cedar.  The  eggs  of  this  species 
vary  in  number  from  two  to  four.  I  do  not  remember  ever  finding  more  thaq 
four,  which  number  is  usually  laid.  Their  ground  color  is  a  dirty  bluish  white, 
with  often  thinly  scattered  spots  of  brown,  or  obscure  blotches  and  markings  of 
a  shade  darker  than  the  ground  color  of  the  egg.  A  great  number  of  specimens 
in  my  collection  exhibit  a  variation  in  dimensions  of  from  1.82  inch  to  2  inches 
in  length,  by  from  1.50  inch  to  1.62  in  breadth.  The  average  dimensions  are 
about  1.78  inch  by  1.52  inch.  The  breeding  season  varies  considerably  with 
this  species  even  in  the  same  latitude.  I  have  found  nests  with  eggs  as  early 
as  the  first  week  in  May,  and  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  June.  Usually  the 
eggs  are  laid  before  the  20th  of  May  in  Massachusetts.  The  season  for  the 
northern  district  of  New  England  seems  to  be  from  one  to  two  weeks  later  than 
Ibis  ;  that  of  the  southern  district  about  a  week  earlier. 

Shabp-shinnbd  Hawk,  {AccipUer  Jusctu.) — Gmelin. 

This  well-known  little  species  is  a  general  and  common  summer  inhabitant 
of  all  the  New  England  States ;  it  makes  its  appearance  with  the  arrival  of  the 
earliest  flight  of  the  smaller  migratory  birds  in  spring,  and  remains  until  the 
latter  part  of  autumn,  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  these  States  even  through- 
out the  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  comparative  abundance  of  this  species, 
its  nest,  until  quite  recently,  has  been  quite  rarely  found.  Audubon  met  with 
but  three,  and  neither  Wilson  nor  Nuttall  ever  saw  one.  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  several,  two  of  which  had  in  each  four  eggs.  They  were  built  in  the 
forks  of  pine  trees,  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground ;  they  were  loosely  con- 
structed of  sticks  and  twigs,  were  not  much  hollowed,  and  were  lined  with 
smaller  twigs  and  a  few  leaves.  Fourteen  eggs  in  my  collection,  from  different 
parts  of  New  England,  exhibit  but  slight  variations ;  they  are  of  a  bluish  white 
color,  and  covered  at  the  larger  end  with  spots  and  blotches  of  chocolate  brown; 
in  some  specimens  these  blotches  are  confluent,  making  a  ring  cear  the  large 
end;  others  are  covered  nearly  over  their  entire  surface  with  these  markings. 
The  form  of  the  egg  is  nearly  spherical ;  the  length  varying  from  1.50  inch  to 
1.23  inch ;  and  the  breadth  from  1.24  inch  to  1.06  inch.  Average  dimensions 
about  1.40  inch  by  1.20  inch.  I  have  found  the  eggs  as  early  as  the  10th  of 
May,  but  usually  they  are  not  laid  before  the  20th  in  the  latitude  of  Massachu- 
setis.  The  same  nest  is  occupied  by  the  parent  birds  for  several  years,  and 
the  female  is  a  persistent  layer.  A  case  came  to  my  knowledge  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  when  the  nest  was  robbed  three  times ;  fourteen  eggs  were  removed, 
and  if  the  female  had  not  been  killed  when  the  last  eggs  were  taken,  she  would 
probably  have  laid  another  litter,  as  there  were  several  found  in  her  nearly 
formed. 
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Bed-tailed  Hawk — ^Winter  Falcon,  Hen-Hawk,  {Bu/eo  horealis.) — ^Vieill. 

This  species  is  a  rather  commoa  resident  of  all  the  New  England  States 
throughout  the  year.  Its  habits  are  well  known,  and  they,  together  with  its 
name,  "  hen  hawk,"  render  it  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  farmer  and  poultry 
raiser,  who  lose  no  opportunity  to  destroy  it ;  this  must  account,  in  part,  for 
the  fact  that  it  chooses  the  most  retired  spots  in  the  deep  forests  for  its  breed- 
ing places. 

It  builds  its  nest  in  a  lofty  fork  of  a  large  tree ;  the  nest  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  our  rapacious  birds,  in  one  case,  to  my  knowledge,  exceeding  two  feet  in 
width,  and  twenty  inches  in  depth ;  it  is  constructed  of  large  sticks  and  twiffs, 
is  but  slightly  hollowed,  and  is  lined  with  smaller  twigs,  leaves  and  moss.  The 
eggs  are  generally  three  in  number — seldom  more ;  their  ground  color  is  a  dirty 
yeilowiah  white,  with  obscure  blotches  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  sometimea 
distinct  blotches  of  a  darker  brown.  Their  form  varies  from  nearly  spherical 
to  ovoidal,  but  they  are,  generally,  nearly  as  large  at  one  end  as  at  the  other. 
Dimensions  of  specimens  vary  &om  2.12  to  2.25  inches  in  length,  by  from  1.G8 
to  2  inches  in  breadth. 

Bed-shouldered  Hawk,  {Buteo  lin€aew.)^-JaxAme. 

This  bird  is  a  rather  common  resident  of  all  New  England  throughout  the 
ye^.    Audubon,  in  describing  its  breeding  habits,  says : 

<*  At  the  approach  of  spring  this  species  bes^ns  to  pair,  and  its  flight  is  accompanied  witb 
many  circlings  and  zigzag  motions,  daring  which  it  emits  its  shrill  cries.  The  male  is  par- 
ticularly noisy  at  this  time.  He  gives  chase  to  all  other  hawks,  returns  to  the  brnncn  on 
which  his  mate  has  chanced  to  perch,  and  caresses  her.  This  happens  about  the  boginnin^ 
of  March — (May  in  New  England.)  The  spot  adapted  for  a  nest  is  already  fixed  upon,  and 
the  fabric  half  finished.  The  top  of  a  tall  tree  appears  to  be  preferred  by  this  hawk,  as  I 
have  found  its  nest  more  commonly  placed  there,  not  far  from  the  edses  of  woods,  bordering 
plantations.  The  nest  is  seated  in  the  forks  of  a  large  branch,  towai^  its  extremity,  and  is 
as  bulky  as  that  of  the  common  crow.  It  is  formed,  externally,  of  dry  sticks  and  Spanish 
moss,  and  is  lined  with  withered  grass  and  fibrous  roots  of  different  sorts,  arranged  in  a  cir- 
cular manner.    The  female  usually  lays  four  eggs,  sometimes  five." 

I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  several  nests  of  this  species,  and  I 
have  not  found  them  to  differ  very  materially  from  the  above  description,  ex- 
cept in  the  size.  A  nest  that  I  found  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  was  built  in  a 
fork  of  a  large  oak,  against  the  trunk,  about  forty  feet  from  the  ground ;  it  was 
of  a  bulk  nearly  sufficient  to  fill  a  basket ;  it  was  considerably  hollowed  and 
lined  with  dry  grass  and  leaves.  The  e^s,  two  in  number,  are  in  the  cabinet 
of  Dr.  Brewer,  who  describes  them  as  follows : 

'*  Two  others  belonging  to  this  species,  obtained  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  C  A. 
Samuels,  and  identified  by  securing  the  parent  birds,  may  be  thus  described :  One  measures 
'^^  ^7  ^\%  iJich;  the  ground  color  is  a  diity  white,  and  is  marked  with  large  blotches, 
lines,  and  dottings  of  umber-brown  of  various  shades  from  quite  daik  to  light.  The  other  is 
2  inches  b^  Ijg,  nas  a  bluish  white  ground,  and  is  only  marked  by  a  number  of  very  faint 
blotches  of  yellowish  brown  and  a  slate  drab.  Except  in  their  shape,  which  is  an  oval 
spheroid,  slightly  pointed  at  one  end,  these  bear  but  very  slight  resemblance  to  each  other, 
though  taken  at  the  same  time  from  one  nest.'* 

A  number  of  specimens  in  my  collection  exhibit  as  great  a  vjuiety  as  the 
above  instances,  and  one  specimen,  obtained  in  Connecticut,  which  measures 
2.12  by  1.65  inches,  has  a  dirty  yellowish  white  ground  color,  which  is  nearly 
covered  with  blotches  of  faint  purple ;  the  appearance  being  as  if  the  poiple 
spots  were  laid  on,  and  then  a  coating  of  whitewash  laid  over  them. 

Bboad-winobd  Hawk,  (Buteo  Pennsyloanicus,) — Wilson. 

This  bird,  common  in  no  part  of  the  country,  is  quite  rare  in  New  England, 
and  its  nest  and  eggs  are  very  seldom  met  with.     I  have  found  but  one  in  all 
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my  collectingtrips,  and  this  was,  fortunately,  supplied  with  four  eggs.  The 
locality  was  West  Roxbary,  Massachusetts,  and  the  time  about  the  20  ih  of  May, 
1864.  The  nest  was  quite  large ;  it  was  placed  in  a  fork  of  a  tall  pine  tree, 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was*  constructed  of  twigs  and  sticks,  and 
was  lined  with  fragments  of  an  old  crow's  nest,  or  that  of  the  common  red 
squirrel ;  it  was  not  much  hollowed,  and  seemed  scarcely  more  than  a  mere 
platform.  The  eg^s  vary  from  2  by  1.70  inches,  to  2.15  by  1.72  inches;  their 
color  is  a  dirty  yellowish  white,  covered  more  or  less  thickly  in  the  different 
specimens  with  spots  and  blotches  of  reddish  brown ;  another  egg,  obtained 
in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in  the  previous  season,  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  the 
markings  are  fainter,  and  of  a  ligliter  color.  There  are  but  three  instances  on 
record  of  this  species  breeding  in  New  England,  the  above  are  included  in  these. 

Marsh  Hawk — Harrier,  Mouse  Hawk,  (Circus  Hudsaniw.) — Linn. 

This  species  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  all  the  New  England  States. 
It  arrives  from  the  south  from  about  the  middle  of  April  to  the*  first  of  May. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  birds  are  generally  mated  before  their  arrival, 
for  they  are  almost  always  seen  in  pairs  from  their  first  appearance.  In  choos- 
ing a  situation  for  a  nest,  both  birds  are  remarkably  nervous  and  restless ;  they 
are  almost  constantly  on  the  wiog,  prying  into,  and  apparently  taking  into  ac- 
count everything  with  reference  to  future  comfort.  The  following  circumstances 
came  to  my  observation,  and,  as  I  improved  every  opportunity  to  watch  the 
proceedings,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  breeding  habits  of  this  bird.  A  pair 
made  their  appearance  about  the  middle  of  April,  a  few  years  since,  in  a  large 
meadow,  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  They  were  apparently  mated  from  the 
first,  and  as  the  neighborhood  gave  promise  of  an  abundance  of  food,  (field  mice,) 
I  concluded  that  this  would  be  selected  ah  a  breeding  place,  and  watched 
accordingly;  the  male  was  very  attentive  to  his  mate,  often  talking  to  and 
caressing  her;  if  she  should  alight  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  fence  rail,  he  would 
alight  with  her,  and.  often  fly  and  walk  around  her,  bowing  and  chattering  in  a 
ludicrous  manner.  After  a  situation  (luckily  where  I  could  watch  them  unob- 
served) was  fixed  upon  for  a  nest,  both  birds  were  very  active  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  was  built  on  a  hummock,  perhaps  eighteen  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  meadow ;  the  materials  used  in  its  construction  were  dried  grasses,  which 
were  woven  together  rather  neatly ;  it  was  considerably  hollowed,  perhaps  an 
inch  and  a  half,  and  lined  with  very  soft  grass ;  the  external  diameter  of  the 
nest  was  about  eighteen  inches;  internal  diameter  about  eight  inches.  The 
female  laid  four  eggs  of  a  dirty-white  color,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  blue ;  in  one 
specimen  there  were  a  few  faint  spots  of  brown;  but  I  think  that  generally 
the  eggs  of  this  species  are  without  spots.  I  have  seen  a  great  many,  and  but 
a  very  few  had  spots,  and  these  not  at  all  distinct.  A  great  number  of  speci- 
mens exhibit  a  variation  of  from  1.62  to  1.90  inch  in  length,  and  from  1.32  to 
1.25  inch  in  breadth.  The  habits  of  this  bird  entitle  it  to  the  protection  of  the 
farmer.  It  subsists  almost  entirely  upon  the  injurious  field-mice,  and  the  num- 
bers of  these  animals  that  it  destroys  in  the  breeding  season  are  incredible ; 
from  early  dawn  to  dim  twilight  it  may  be  seen  busily  searching  for  these 
pests,  seldom  molesting  the  small  beneficial  birds  or  poultry.  Dr.  Brewer,  in 
describing  the  eggs  of  this  species  says : 

"With  but  a  single  exception,  all  these  eggs  (six)  are  very  distinctly  blotched  and  spotted. 
Their  ground  color  is  a  dirty  bluish  white,  which  in  one  is  nearly  unspotted,  the  markings 
80  faint  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  and  only  upon  close  inspection.  In  all  the  othera  spots 
and  blotches  of  a  light  snade  of  purplish  brown  occur,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  over  their 
entire  surface.  In  two  the  blotches  are  large  and  well  marked,  in  the  others  loss  strongly 
traced,  but  quite  distinct.  This  has  led  to  a  closer  examination  of  eggs  from  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  nearly  all  are  perceptibly  spotted. '' 
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The  great  number  of  specimens  to  which  Dr.  Brewer  had  access,  and  his  great 
experience,  entitle  his  remarks  to  the  highest  respect,  and,  therefore,  I  would 
say  that,  although  I  have  met  with  bat  few  spotted  eggs  of  this  species,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  student  and  collector  may  observe  hereafter  a  \axge 
proportion  spotted,  at  least,  to  some  extent. 

GoLDBN  Eaolb,  {Ag[uila  Canadeniu,) — Mohring. 

That  this  species  occasionally  breeds  in  New  England  is  already  known,  and 
I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  add  anything  to  oar  kaowledge  of  its  habits  and 
breeding  peculiarities.  Dr.  Brewer  says,  '*  It  breeds  in  the  m<  )untainous  por- 
tions of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York."  The  golden 
eagle  asually  constracts  its  nest  on  the  sides  of  steep  rocky  crags,  where  its 
materials  are  coarsely  heaped  together  on  a  projecting  shelf  of  rock.  These 
consist  of  large  sticks  loosely  airanged.  In  rare  instances  they  are  said  to 
have  been  buUt  on  trees  in  the  western  States,  where  rocky  cliffs  are  not  to  be 
met  with.  The  eggs  are  usually  three  in  number;  sometimes  two,  or  only  one. 
Mr.  Audubon  describes  them  as  measuring  3^  inches  in  length  by  2^  in  breadth; 
the  shell  thick  and  smooth,  dull  white,  brushed  over  with  undefined  patches  of 
brown,  which  are  most  numerous  at  the  larger  end.  This  description  is  proba- 
bly not  quite  accurate  in  regard  to  size.  This  species  is  not  common  in  any 
part  of  the  continent,  and  is  extremely  rare  in  New  England. 

White-headbd  Eaglb — Bald  Eaolb,  {HaJtetut  leucocephalus.) — Savigny. 

This  well-known  bird  is  a  resident  of  all  the  New  England  States  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  never  common  in  these  States,  but  breeds  in  all  of  tbem, 
much  oftener  in  Maine,  however,  than  in  either  of  the  others ;  it  generally 
chooses  for  a  breeding  place  a  retired  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tract  of 
water.  The  nest  is  generally  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  large  dead  tree,  and  \» 
occupied  by  the  same  pair  of  birds  for  successive  years.  I  am  informed  that  a 
pair  of  these  birds  have,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  made  their  eyrie  on  a  sheli 
of  an  inaccessible  cliff  on  the  side  of  what  is  called  *'  Diamond  mountain,"  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  Umbagog  lakes.  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  says  that  this  species 
(Catalogue  of  Birds  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  Proceedings  of  Essex  Institute, 
vol.  4,  No.  2)  "  sometimes  breeds  on  Mount  Tom,  about  twenty  miles  north  o{ 
Springfield,  Massachusetts."  These  are  probably,  however,  exceptional  cases. 
The  nest  is  constructed  of  large  sticks,  twigs,  branches  of  sea- weeds,  tuff,  and 
moss ;  some  of  these  sticks  are  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  a 
bulky  affair,  its  diameter  often  being  five  feet  and  its  thickness  from  two  to 
three  feet.  It  is  not  much  hollowed,  and  is  nearly  level  across  the  top.  0^ 
numbers  of  eggs  of  this  bird  that  I  have  examined  I  could  see  no  material  dif- 
ference as  to  shape  or  c^lor,  the  form  being  nearly  spherical  and  the  color  a 
dirty  yellowish  white.  Length  of  specimen  varies  from  2.9'i  to  3.07  inches, 
breadth  from  2.31  to  2.47  inches. 

Fish  Hawk — ^Ameeican  Osprbv,  {Pandion  Carolinensis.) — ^Bonap. 

This  species,  so  very  generally  distributed  over  the  entire  continent,  is  a  sum- 
mer inhabitant  of  all  the  New  England  States ;  it  is  not  common,  however,  in 
districts  removed  from  the  seaboard,  and  breeds  almost  entirely  in  localities 
near  or  on  islands  in  the  ocean.  The  birds  make  their  appearance  in  the  spring, 
generally  with  the  herrings  and  shad ;  their  arrival  is  welcomed  by  the  fisher- 
men, who,  although  of  the  same  trade,  never  molest  them,  but  even  take  them 
under  their  protection.  Wilson  says,  "such  is  the  respect  paid  the  fish  hawk, 
not  only  by  this  class  of  men,  but  generally  by  the  whole  neighborhood  where 
it  resides,  that «  person  who  should  attempt  to  shoot  one  of  them  would  stand 
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a  faifchanoe  of  being  insulted."  The  nest  of  thi«  species  is  usually  built  in  a 
&rk  near  the  top  of  a  dead  tree;  it  is  constructed  of  sticks,  twigs,  pieces  of 
turf,  sea- weed,  &;c. ;  it  is  a  bulky  fabric,  often  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
three  feet  in  depth.  It  is  occupied  by  the  same  birds  for  successive  years. 
This  species  arrives  in  New  England  from  about  the  10th  of  April  to  the  Is^ 
of  May,  and  the  eegs  are  usually  laid  before  the  10th  of  May;  they  are  gene 
rally  three  in  number.  They  vary  considerably,  both  in  shape,  size,  and  mark- 
.ings.  In  a  majority  of  specimens  in  my  collection  the  ground  color  is  a  rich 
reddish-cream,  and  covered  with  numerous  blotches  of  different  shades  of  brown. 
In  a  number  of  specimens  these  blotches  are  confluent,  and  the  primary  color  is 
nearly  hidden.  Their  form  varies  from  nearly  spherical  to  ovoidal,  and  the  di- 
mensions from  2.28  to  2.44  inches  in  length,  and  from  1.65  to  1.83  in  breadth. 
This  bird  subsists  entirely  upon  fish  which  it  captures  while  oq  the  wing  by 
diving  and  seizing  its  prey  in  its  talons.  It  is  of  a  peaceable  disposition  and 
never  molests  any  of  its  feathered  tribe.  If  the  nest  is  plundered  the  parent 
bird  attacks  the  intruder  and  often  inflicts  ugly  wounds  in  its  defence. 

Strioidab. 

In  this  family  are  included  our  owls;  these  birds,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  horned  owl,  are  all  beneficial. 

Bark  Owl,  (Strix pratincola.) — ^Bonap. 

This  bird  is  exceedingly  rare  in  New  England,  and  I  know  of  no  authenti- 
cated case  of  its  breeding  here;  but  Dr. Thompson,  in  his  Birds  of  Vermont,  says, 
•*  I  am  assured  by  Dr.  Brewer  that  it  is  not  only  found  in  Vermont  but  breeds 
here;"  I  therefore  include  it,  on  this  authority,  in  the  birds  breeding  in  New 
England.  The  eggs  are  described  as  being  of  a  dirty  yellowish- white,  without 
any  spots,  measuring  1)^  inch  in  length  by  l^'^j  and  Ij^^  inch  in  breadth. 

Great  Horned  Owl — Cat  Owl,  {Bubo  V^ginianus,) — Bonap. 

This  well  known  bird  is  a  resident  in  all  the  New  England  States  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  not  so  common  in  Massachusetts,  Oonnecticut,  and  Rhode  Island 
as  in  the  other  States,  where  in  the  vast  tracts  of  forest  it  is  quite  common — so 
much  so,  that  I  have  heard  several  of  them  at  the  same  time  making  "  night 
hideous  with  their  discordant,  mournful  cries."  Never  shall  I  forget  a  serenade 
I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  which  this  bird 
maintained  the  basso.  We  were  encamped  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Umbagog ; 
our  tent  was  pitched  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  lake,  and  behind  us  was  tbe 
deep  dark  forest  of  pines  and  hemlocks.  We  had  just  got  fairly  into  our  first 
nap,  the  sweet  follower  of  our  day's  toils,  when  we  were  awakened  by  the  hoot- 
ings  of  one  of  these  owls,  ^^waugh,  hoo,  hoo,  hoo,**  or  "who  cooks  for  you?" 
as  the  western  traveller  understood  it,  which  seemed  to  be  addressed  to  us  from 
a  tree  almost  over  our  tent.  *  We  listened :  presently  another  took  up  the  theme, 
and  then  both  together.  They  had  scarcely  finished  theur  duett,  when  from 
away  up  the  lake  came  the  shrUl,  mournful  cry  or  scream  of  the  loon;  this  was 
continued  and  answered  by  others  until,  with  owls  and  loons,  the  night  was  vocal 
with  melodious  sounds.  After  this  had  died  away  and  all  was  still,  there  came 
firom  a  bush  near  our  tent  the  almost  heavenly  song  of  the  white-thr>ated  spar- 
row, the  "  nightingale  of  the  north."  One  cannot  imagine  the  effect  produced 
by  the  contrast;  he  must  be  on  the  spot  in  the  dark  night,  and  through  the 
sighing  of  the  winds  amid  the  grand  old  trees  hear  the  owls  and  loons,  then 
silence,  then  the  beautiful  song  of  the  nightingale.  Notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  the  great  homed  owl  in  New  LngU^d,  its  nest  is  rarely  found. 
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It  chooses  for  its  breeding  places  the  most  retired  and  inaccessible  places  in  the 
deep  forests,  and  the  stadent  might  search  for  weeks  for  its  nest  and  not  find  it 
nnless  by  accident  It  is  usually  built  in  a  fork  of  a  tall  tree,  but  is  sometimes 
made  in  a  hollow  of  a  tree  or  in  the  top  of  a  stub  or  stump.  Audubon  found . 
it  twice  in  fissures  of  rocks.  It  is  constructed  of  sticks  and  twigs,  and  is  lined 
with  leaves,  grasses,  and  moss.  The  eggs  are  usually  three  in  number,  sometimes 
four,  rarely  more;  they  are  of  a  white  color,  with  a  very  faint  yellowish  tint; 
their  shape  is  nearly  spherical,  and  they  average  in  size  2.25  inches  by  2  inches. 
The  destructive  habits  of  this  bird  are  well  known ;  it  subsists  principally  npoa 
partridges,  quails,  pigeons,  and  other  wild  game  birds,  and  often  makes  a  raid 
on  the  poultry  that  roosts  in  trees  near  the  farm-houses.  It  is  in  consecfuence 
detestea  by  the  farmers,  who  improve  every  opportunity  to  destroy  it  Almost 
every  specimen  when  killed  smells  strongly  of  the  odor  of  the  skunk*  whick 
shows  that  these  beneficial  nocturnal  animals  contribute  to  its  food. 

Mottled  Qwl — Screech  Owl,  {Scops  atio,) — ^Bonap. 

This  handsome  little  owl  is  a  common  resident  of  New  England  throughout 
the  year.  It  selects  for  a  nesting- pi  ace  a  hollow  tree,  often  in  the  orchard,  and 
commences  laying  at  about  the  first  of  May,  in  the  latitude  of  the  middle  6i 
Massachusetts.  The  nest  is  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  is  constructed 
of  grass,  leaves,  moss,  and  sometimes  a  few  feathers.  It  is  ndt  elaborately 
made,  being  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  soft  materials.  The  eggs  are  usually 
four  in  number;  they  are  pure  white,  smooth,  and  nearly  spherical  in  form. 
Their  length  varies  from  1.30  to  1.37  inch;  breadth  from  1.18  to  1.2J5  inch. 

Long-eared  Owl,  iOttis  Wilsonianus.) — Lesson. 

This  species  is  a  common  resident  of  all  the  New  England  States  throughout 
the  year.  It  seems  to  prefer  the  neighborhood  of  civilization,  and  has  been 
found  breeding  quite  plentifully  within  five  miles  of  Boston.  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  several  nests,  all  of  which  were  built  in  forks  of  tall  pines, 
and  constructed  of  twigs  and  leaves.     Audubon  says : 

"The  long-eared  owl  is  careless  as  to  the  situation  in  which  its  jotmg  are  to  be  reared, 
and  generally  accommodates  itself  with  the  abandoned  nest  of  some  other  bird  that  proves 
of  sui^cient  size,  whether  it  bo  high  or  low,  in  the  fissure  of  a  rock  or  on  the  ground.  Some- 
times, however,  it  makes  a  nest  itself,  and  this  1  found  to  be  the  case  in  one  instance  near 
the  Juniata  river,  in  Pennsylvania,  whore  it  wits  composed  of  green  twigs,  with  the  leaflets 
adhering,  and  lined  with  fresh  gross  and  wool,  but  without  any  feathers.** 

Wilson  describes  it  s  breeding  habits  as  follows  : 

"About  six  or  seven  miles  below  Philadelphia,  and  not  far  from  the  Delaware,  is  a  low 
swamp,  thickly  covered  with  trees,  and  inundated  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  This 
place  18  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  the  qua  bird,  (night  heron, )  where  they  build  in  larg» 
companies.  On  the  ^th  of  April,  while  wadiog  among  the  dark  recesses  of  this  place, 
observing  the  habits  of  these  birds,  I  discovered  a  long-eared  owU  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  one  of  their  nests  and  was  setting.  On  mounting  to  the  nest  I  found  it  contained 
four  e^gs,  and,  breaking  one  of  them,  the  young  appeared  almost  ready  to  leave  the  shelL 
There  were  numbers  of  the  qua  buds'  nests  on  the  adjoining  trees  all  aroimd,  and  one  of  them 
actually  on  the  same  tree.** 

The  reader  will  perceive  from  the  above  account  of  the  breeding  habits  of  this 
bird  that  it  is  variable  in  its  choice  of  a  nesting  place,  although  every  nest  that 
I  have  found,  or  known  of,  was  built  in  tall  pines  and  constructed  as  above; 
and  I  have  known  instances  where  the  same  nest  was  used  for  successive  breed- 
ing seasons. 

The  eggs  are  generally  four  in  number — seldom  more.  They  are  nearly  spheri- 
cal in  form,  and  of  a  ptfre  white  color.  Dimensions  of  specimens  in  my  collection 
vary  from  1.40  to  1.60  inch  in  length,  by  from  1.30  to  1.40  inch  in  breadth. 
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Short-eared  Owl,  [Brachyotus  Cassinii) — Brewer. 

I  have  BO  doubt  that  this  Bpecies  breeds  in  New  England,  as  I  have  known 
«f  specimens  being  shot  in  Massachusetts  in  mid-summer ;  but  there  are  no 
authenticated  cases  on  record  of  its  breeding  here,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  student  and  collector  will  paj  particular  attention  to  the  increasing  of  our 
knowledge  of  its  habits.  Richardson  sajs  that  its  nest  is  formed  of  withered 
grass  and  moss,  and  is  built  on  the  ground.  Dr.  Br  jant  (Proceedings  of  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  January,  1857)  describes  a  nest  found  on  an  island 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  as  follows : 

"A  nest  of  this  bird  was  found  by  Mr.  Cabot  in  the  midst  of  a  dry  peaty  bog.  It  was 
built  on  the  ground,  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  of  small  sticks  and  a  few  feathers,  and  pra* 
siBnted  hardly  any  excavation.    It  contained  four  eggs  on  the  point  of  being  hatched.'' 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  vary  in  dimensions 
from  1^6  inch  by  1.25  inch  to  1.50  inch  by  1.27  inch. 

Barred  Owl,  (Symium  nehulosum,) — Gray. 

This  owl  is  a  not  uncommon  resident  of  the  New  England  States  throughout 
the  year.     Dr.  Brewer  says  of  its  breeding  habits ; 

•*  I  have  never  met  with  the  nest  of  this  bird,  but  Mr.  Wilson  describes  one  formed  in  the 
crotch  of  a  white  oak,  among  thick  foliage,  as  rudely  put  together,  composed  outwardly  of 
sticks,  intermingled  with  some  dry  ^ass  and  leaves,  and  lined  with  smaller  twigs.  Mr. 
Audubon  speaks  of  them  as  breeding  m  hollows  of  trees,  and  at  other  times  as  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  old  nest  of  a  crow  hawk." 

The  e^^  is  purely  white,  almost  globular,  and,  except  in  shape,  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  eg^  of  the  domestic  hen.    It  is  2  inches  in  length,  1.68  in 
^br^th. 

Saw-whet  Owl — ^Acadican  Owl,  {NyctdU  acadica.) — Bonap. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Verrill,  in  a  list  of  the  birds  of  Maine,  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  vol.  iii,  page  136,  says  that  this  bird  is  a  common  resident 
in  that  State,  and  that  it  breeds  there.  I  have  known  of  specimens  being  shot 
in  Massachusetts  in  summer,  and  think  that  there  may  be  some  breeding  in  this 
State,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  species  is  rare  in  New  England.  It 
"  nests  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  often  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the 
deserted  nests  of  other  bird^,  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  in  thick  pine  trees." 
The  eggs  are  nearly  spherical,  are  of.  a  bright,  clear  white,  and  more  like  a 
woodpecker's  than  an  owl's  in  their  crystalline  clearness.  Dimensions,  1^^  by 
j^inch. 

Hawk  Owl — Day  Owl,  {Sumia  ulula.) — Bonap. 

I  have  known  of  several  specimens  of  this  bird  being  obtained  in  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  occasionally  breeds  in  New 
^England,  but  the  cases  must  be  very  rare  indeed,  as  the  bird  is  itself  very  seldom 
met  with  except  in  the  Arctic  regions.  In  the  Fauna  Boreali  Americana  we 
find  an  account  of  its  breeding  habits,  which  is,  that  it  builds  on  a  tree;  its 
nests  consist  of  sticks,  grass,  and  feathers;  it  lays  two  white  eggs. 

In  dismissing  the  rapacious  birds,  I  myst  ask  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
scientific  reader,  as  this  paper  is  written  more  for  the  guidance  of  the  farmer,  or 
other  unscientific  observer,  than  for  the  student  and  naturalist.  I  have  rejected 
everything  conflicting  with  my  own  experience,  or  not>  recorded  by  the  most 
eminent  authorities.  The  next  order  of  birds  in  the  system  we  have  adopted  is 
the  scansores,  or  climbers.  These  birds  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  toes  are  placed,  namely,  two  m  front  of  the  foot  and 
two  behind.  We  have  but  few  birds  of  this  order  in  NewJEngland,  and  those 
are  eminently  beneficial ;  they  are  included  in  the  cuckoos  and  woodpeckers. 
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Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  {Coccygm  Americanu$) — Bonap. 

This  Bpecies  is  a  not  uncommon  summer  inhabitant  of  all  tbe  New  England' 
Btates ;  it  is  not  so  common  in  the  more  northern  districts  as  the  black-biUed* 
cuckoo,  and  seems  to  grow  less  common  every  year.  It  arrives  in  ^ew  Eug. 
land  from  about  the  25th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May.  About  the  middle  of 
May»  immediately  after  pairing,  the  birds  commence  building  on  a  low  bough 
of  a  tree  or  in  a  thicket  of  bushes,  usually  the  barberry,  a  loose,  s trailing  nesti 
The  materials  used  are  chiefly  twigs  of  different  sizes.  I  have  examined  « 
number  of  these  nests,  and  tbey  were  all  nearly  flat  across  the  top  and  lined 
with  twigs  of  a  finer  quality  than  tbose  used  on  the  exterior.  The  eggs  are 
usually  four  in  number,  of  a  light  greenish-blue  color,  and  almost  invariablj 
larger  than  those  of  the  black-billed  cuckoo.  Length  of  specimens  varies  £com 
1.07  to  1.25  inch ;  breadth  from  .84  to  .96  inch.  From  the  fact  that  tbe  greats 
part  of  the  food  of  the  cuckoos  consists  of  caterpillars  and  larvss  of  various 
injurious  insects,  they  can  with  justice  be  Called  great  friends  of  the  farmer, 
who  should  take  them  under  his  protection  instead  of  Improving  every  oppor- 
tunity, as  too  many,  unfortunately,  do,  of  destroying  them. 

Black-billed  Ouckoo,  {Cocci/gus  erythraphthalmus.) — ^Bonap. 

This  species  arrives  from  the  south  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  spreads  pretty 
eenerally  throughout  New  England.  It  is  much  more  common  in  the  northorn 
districts  than  its  yellow- billed  cousin.  Wilson  says :  "The  nest  of  this  bird  is 
most  commonly  built  in  a  cedar,  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  materials,  as  that  of  the  other."  I  have  found  them  built  in  scrub  oaks, 
alders,  and  even  barberry  bushes.  About  the  20th  of  May  the  eggs  are  laid ; 
these  are  usually  four  in  number,  and  of  a  greenish  blue  color,  darker  and  bluer 
than  those  of  the  other  species.  Their  dimensions  vary  from  1  to  1.12  inch  in 
length  by  from  .84  to  .92  inch  in  breadth.  Dr.  Thompson,  in  describing  the 
nest  of  this  bird  in  his  Natural  History  of  Vermont,  says  the  "  nests  are  mode 
of  twigs,  and  lined  with  moss,^*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  at  least  to  any  great  extent.  In  numbers  that  I  have  examined  they  were 
invariably  constructed  of  twigs,  nearly  flat,  and  lined  (if  the  expression  can  be 
used  in  this,  case)  with  fine  twigs  and  slender,  pliable  roots. 

Hairy  Woodpecker,  fPicus  villosusj — Linn. 

This  species,  although  not  uncommon  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  through- 
out New  England,  is  very  seldom  observed  in  the  summer  months,  and  proW 
bly  the  greater  portion  retire  to  the  north  to  breed.  I  have  known  of  instances 
of  its  breeding  iu  Massachusetts,  but  they  were  rare  cases.  This  woodpecker 
commences  its  building  opemtions  quite  early,  often  by  the  20th  of  April.  The 
nest  is  made  by  excavating  in  old  trees  in  the  woods  and  orchards ;  the  hole 
made  is  often  as  much  as  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  in  some  cases  hardly  five 
inches.  A  post  in  a  fence  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  breeding  place,  the  hole  in 
which  the  rail  is  inserted  furnishing  a  starting  place  for  the  excavation  of  the 
nest. 

The  eggs  are  usually  five  in  number,  seldom  more,  more  often  less ;  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  clear  white  color,  and  the  shell  is  very  smooth  and  rather  thiu» 
and  before  the  contents  of  the  egg  are  removed  they  impart  a  rosy  tmt  to  the 
color.  Specimens  vary  in  size  from  .77  to  .84  inch  in  length,  by  from  .62  to  .68 
inch  in  breadth. 

Downy  Woodbbccer — Sapsuceer,  (Picut  pubcsccnsj — ^Linn. 

This,  the  smallest  of  our  woodpeckers  in  New  England,  is  qtute  common, 
being  a  resident  throughout  the  year.    It  breeds  as  readily  in  the  orehards  and 
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gardens  near  the  farm-hoasea  as  in  the  deep  foreBts.  I  have  found  nambers  of 
the  nests  in  apple  trees  within  a  few  rods  from  houses,  and  in  decayed  trees 
'miles  from  human  habitation.  The  nest  and  eggs  are  of  the  same  description 
as  the  haiiy  woodpeckers,  excepting  with  regard  to  size,  the  eggs  of  the  present 
species  being  considerably  smaller  on  the  average,  measuring  from  .73  to  .77 
inch  in  length,  by  from  .60  to  .63  inch  in  breadth.  I  think  that  the  nests  of 
this  species,  as  with  some  others,  are  used  for  successive  seasons,  as  I  have 
found,  apparently,  old  nests  occupied  by  breeding  birds.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  hairy  woodpecker  uses  the  same  ne^t  several  seasons.  The  downy  wood- 
pecker sometimes  rears  two  broods  in  the  southern  portion  of  New  England ; 
vanaily  but  one. 

Blace-backbd,  Thrbb-tobd  Woodpbckbr,  (PicoideJt  arcticwt.) — G-ray. 

This  bird  is  rarely  met  In  New  England,  save  in  the  most  northern  districts, 
and  I  believe  it  has  never  before  been  ascertained  to  breed  here.  I  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  two  nests  iu  the  month  of  June,  1864,  both  in  the  valley  of 
the  Magalloway  river,  about  forty  miles  north  of  Lake  Umb^og,  Maine.  The 
holes  were  both  excavated  in  hemlock  stumps  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground ; 
they  were  not  over  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  about  ten  inches  in 
depth;  the  bottom  of  the  hole  formed  the  nest,  which,  as  with  the  other  species, 
was  nothing  but  a  few  chips  and  bits  of  wood.  The  first  nest,  found  on  the 
15th  of  Jane,  had  three  young  birds  apparently  about  a  week  old.  The  second 
nest  had  three  eggs ;  these  were  of  a  beautiful  clean  white  color,  and  the  shells 
remarkably  smooth  to  the  touch.  Their  dimensions  varied  only  from  .83  to 
.85  inch  in  length,  by  .75  to  .77  inch  in  breadth. 

Yellow-bbllibd  Woodpeckbr,  {Sphyrapicua  vartu$.) — Baird. 

This  handsome  species  is  not  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  all  the  New 
England  States,  and  seems  to  be  less  often  met  with  near  the  sea-coast  than  in 
the  interior.    J.  A.  Allen,  in  his  catalogue  before  referred  to,  says : 

**  I  have  never  seen  this  species  in  summer,  and  do  not  think  it  breeds  here,  though  they 
breed  plentlfii-ly  on  the  hills  in  western  Massachusetts,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  west  of 
8piingfield.'* 

It  arrives  from  the  south  from  about  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  April.  About 
the  1st  of  May  it  commences  excavating  its  hole,  which  is  usually  in  a  decayed 
tree  in  the  woods,  but  occasionally  in  a  sound  tree.  This  excavation  is  often 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  deep.  The  eggs  are  usually  five  in  number ;  they 
are  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  measuring  from 
.82  to  .86  indi  in  length,  by  from  .74  to  .77  inch  in  breadth.  This  species  is 
the  *'  sapsncker,*'  so  called,  of  the  western  States.  It  need  give  the  farmers  of 
New  England  no  uneasiness,  as  its  numbers  are  neither  great  nor  destructive  in 
this  region. 

PiLBATBD  WooDPBCKBR— Black  Loq-Oock,  {Hylatomu9  pUeatus) — ^Baird. 

This  bird  is  a  resident  of  the  northern  districts  of  New  England  throughout 
the  year.  It  has  been  known  to  breed  occasionally  in  Massachusetts,  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  it  is  not  found  south  of  the  northern  border  of  this  State. 
Yerrill,  in  his  catalogue  of  Maine  birds,  before  referred  to,  says  it  is  a  common 
resident  and  breeds ;  he  also  says  that  it  is  most  common  in  winter.  I  have 
never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  nest  of  this  species,  and  must 
depend  for  a  description  of  its  breeding  habits  on  the  observation  of  others. 
Mr.  Audubon  says,  (quoting  from  a  letter  written  by  fiev.  John  Bachman,)  in 
describing  its  nest : 
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*'Tho  hole  wax  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  I  could  fouch  the  bottom  with  mj  hand. 
The  egga,  which  wore  laid  on  fiagmeDts  of  chips  expressly  left  by  the  birds,  were  six, 
laige,  white,  aud  translucent.  Bel'ore  the  woodpeckers  began  to  set  1  robbed  them  of  their 
eggs  to  see  if  they  would  laj  a  second  time.  They  waited  a  few  days,  as  if  undedded, 
when  on  a  sudden  I  heard  the  femaie  at  work  agam  in  the  tree,  once  more  deepened  the 
hole,  made  it  bioader  at  the  bottom,  and  recommend  laying.    This  time  she  hud  five  egga.'* 

Wilson,  in  a  yerj  interesting  account  of  the  general  habits  of  this  bird, 

says : 

"  Almost  every  trunk  in  the  forest  where  he  resides  bears  the  marks  of  his  chisel.  WheiQTW 
he  perceives  a  tree  be^nmng  to  decay,  he  examines  it  round  and  round  with  gredt  skill  and 
dexteritv,  strips  off  tne  bark  in  sheets  of  five  or  six  feet  in  length  to  get  at  the  hidden 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  labors  with  a  gaiety  and  activity  really  surprising.  He  is  some* 
times  observed  among  the  hills  of  Indian  com,  and  it  is  said  by  some  that  he  frequently 
feeds  on  it.  Complaints  of  this  kind  are,  however,  not  general;  many  farmers  doubting  th& 
fact,  and  conceivinff  that  at  the^e  times  he  is  in  search  of  insects  which  lie  concealed  in  the 
husk.  I  will  not  be  positive  that  they  never  occasionally  taste  maize,  yet  I  have  opened 
and  examined  great  nambers  of  these  birds,  killed  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
from  Lake  Ontaiio  to  the  Alatamaha  river,  but  never  found  a  gram  of  Indian  com  in  their 
stomachs." 

This  species  commences  laying  about  the  20th  of  May  in  the  latitude  of 
Massachusetts. 

Rbd-hbadbd  Woodpecker,  {Melanerpes  erythrocephditis.) — Swainson. 

This  handsome  woodpecker  is  a  not  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New 
England.  It  makes  its  appearance  from  the  south  about  the  lOih  of  Maj,  and 
soon  commences  excavating  a  hole  in  some  tree  in  a  retired  situation  for  its 
nest ;  this  hole  is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  and,  like  other  wood- 
pecker^  is  roomy  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering  gradually  to  the  entrance,  which 
is  only  large  enough  for  the  comfortable  passage  of  the  bird.  The  eggs  are 
generally  six  in  number,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  of  a  beautiful  clear 
white  color,  (Dr.  Thompson  says,  in  his  "  Birds  of  Vermont,"  that  they  are 
marked  with  reddish  spots  at  the  large  end,)  and  the  shell  is  smoother  than  that 
of  any  other  woodpecker's  Qg^  of  my  acquaintance.  Length  of  specimens  vary 
from  1.07  to  1.12  inch,  breadth  from  .77  to  .84  inch. 

Golden-winged  Woodpecker — ^Yellow  Hammer,  Flicker,  (CMaptes 

auraius,) — Swainson. 

This  is  a  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England.  It  is  probably 
the  most  common  of  all  the  woodpeckers,  and  is  very  generally  knQwn.  It  is 
in  the  southern  districts  of  these  States  a  resident  throughout  the  year,  and  in 
Massachusetts  I  have  often  met  with  it  in  midwinter,  when  the  season  was  not 
of  the  mildest  either.  Great  numbers  arrive  from  the  south  at  about  the  second 
week  in  March. 

The  birds  are  a  considerable  time  in  pairing,  and  many  are  the  little  atten- 
tions and  fondlings  paid  by  the  male  for  the  preference  of  the  female.  At  last, 
when  the  thing  is  arranged,  the  buds  seek  for  a  suitable  place  to  commence 
houiekeepiug.  This  is  at  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  May,  according  to 
latitude.  The  tree  fixed  upon  for  a  nesting  place,  both  birds  commence  ex- 
cavating a  hole,  which  is  often  as  much  as  twenty  inches  in  depth,  and  in  a 
solid  tree  very  often  at  that.  On  the  bottom  of  this  hole  the  female  lays  six 
pure  white  eggs ;  these  are  generally  of  uniform  shape,  and  vary  in  size  from 
1  to  1.16  inch  in  length  by  from  .82  to  .92  in  breadth. 

This  species  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  birds  on  the 
farm,  and  should  receive  the  protection  of  the  farmer.  Its  food  consists  priuci- 
pally  of  insects,  and  this  fact,  when  coupled  with  its  great  numbers,  shows  the 
importance  of  its  services. 
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RuBY-THOOATBD  HUMMING  BiRD,  {Trochilus  colubris.) — ^Linn. 

This  beautiful  little  bird  is  a  very  common  summer  inbabiflint  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  the  only  species  of  humming  bird  that  is  found  here,  and  its  habits 
and  breeding  places  are  consequently  well  known. 

It  arrives  from  the  south  about  the  lOlh  to  the  middle  of  May,  according  to 
latitude.  The  birds  arrive  in  pairs,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  soon 
commence  building.  The  nest  is  tomposM  of  a  down  that  is  taken  from  the 
stems  of  some  of  the  ferns ;  this  is  covered  entirely  with  lichens,  which  are 
glued  on  with  the  saliva  of  the  bird,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  mossy  knot. 
This  is  built  on  the  upper  side  of  a  limb,  but  I  have  known  of  cases  of  its 
being  built  in  a  forked  twig.  The  whole  fabric  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  about  that  in  depth  externally ;  it  is  hollowed  about  half  an  inch, 
and  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  internally ;  it  is  lined  with  soft, 
downy  substances  detached  from  flying  seeds.  Tlfk  eggs  are  two  in  number, 
white,  and  nearly  elliptical  in  shape,  being  about  equal  size  at  both  ends. 
Length  of  the  eggs  about  .45  inch;  oreadth  about  .31  mch.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  the  latitude  of  New  England  this  bird  raises  but  ane  brood  in  the 
season ;  but  ^ther  south  it  undoubtedly  rears  two.  The  period  of  incubation 
is  ten  days.  Wilson  says  that  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  this  bird 
fix>m  the  nest ;  he  gives  an  instance  where  a  brood  were  kept  several  months, 
and  fed  with  sugar  dissolved  in  water.  The  fact  that  the  food  of  the  humming 
bird  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  insects,  of  course  renders  the  making  it  a 
pet  an  impossibility. 

Ohimnby  £wallow,  ( Chaetura  pelasgia.) — Stephens.       9 

This  well  known  bird  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England.  It 
arrives  in  great  numbers  from  the  south  about  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  May. 
Immediately  on  arriving  the  birds  pair  and  commence  building.  The  nest  is 
usually  built  in  an  unused  flue  of  a  chimney ;  but  before  the  country  was 
settled  they  bred,  and  I  have  no  doubt  th|it  great  numbers  of  them  in  thinly 
settled  districts  still  breed,  in  hollow  trees.  The  nest  is  composed  of  twigs, 
which  are  glued  together  and  to  the  side  of  the  chimney  with  the  saliva  of  the 
bird.  It  is  lined  with  a  few  feathers  and'  straws.  The  strength  of  these 
structures  is  wonderful,  and  they  are  so  durable  that  I  have  known  of  inntances 
of  their  remaining  in  the  chimney  during  three  seasons.  Usually  the  bird  dis- 
plays great  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  a  location  for  a  nest,  in  securing  pro- 
tection from  the  storms  and  the  attacks  of  animals ;  but  occasionally  the  nest 
is  built  in  a  chimney,  which  is  open  at  the  top  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  the 
rain  to  trickle  down  the  sides;  the  result  is,  the  moisture  softens  the  glue  by 
which  the  nest  is  attached  to  the  chimney,  and  it  is,  with  its  living  contents, 
precipitated  to  the  bottom.  Again,  if  the  nest  is  built  too  low  in  the  chimney, 
the  young  or  eggs  furnish  agreeable  food  for  rats,  which,  unfortunately,  are 
sometimes  found  in  dwelling-houses  in  the  country  to  a  disagreeable  extent. 
The  eggs  are  generally  four  or  Ave  in  number,  pure  white  in  color,  rather  long 
in  shape.  Dimensions  of  Ave  eggs  in  a  nest  collected  in  Upton,  Maine,  .84  by 
.44  inch,  .81  by  .46  inch,  .80  by  .46  inch,  .78  by  .48  inch,  .76  by  .51  inch. 

'Whip-poor-will,  {Antrostomtcs  vociferut) — Bonap. 

This  familiar  species  is  a  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England ;  it  arrives 
from  the  south  about  the  second  week  in  May.  Its  habits  are  not  well  known, 
as  it  is  not  a  very  common  species,  and  it  inhabits  the  most  secluded  spots  in 
the  deep  woods ;  but  its  song  is  well  known  to  all,  as  are  its  nocturnal  wander- 
ings in  search  for  insect  food.    This  bird,  as  also  .the  night  hawk,  is  one  of  the 
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most  valuable  among  the  feathered  tribes  to  the  fanner;  its  food  consists 
entirely  of  night  flying  Lepidoptera,  and  the  number  of  these  insects  destroyed 
id  immense.  It  wnstnicts  no  nest,  but  lays  its  eggs,  which  are  two  in  number, 
in  a  slight  hollow  which  it  scratches  in  the  earth,  usually  near  a  rock  or  fallea 
trunk  of  a  tree.  These  eggs  are  of  an  elliptical  form,  being  as  large  at  one 
end  as  at  the  other;  their  ground  color  is  a  delicate  creamy  white,  with  blotches, 
lines,  and  spots  of  different  shades  of  light  brown  and  lavender ;  taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  eggs  found  in  New  England.  Length  of 
specimens  varies  from  1.21  to  1.27  inch ;  breadth  from  .75  to  .79  inch.  The 
bird  commences  laying  about  the  last  week  in  May,  and  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  fourteen  days. 

Night  Hawk,  {Chordeilet popetue,) — ^Baurd. 

Like  its  cousin,  the  whip-poor-will,  this  bird  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant 
of  New  England,  arriving%nd  breeding  at  about  the  same  time.  It  oonstmcts 
no  nest,  but  lays  its  eggs  on  the  bare  ground  in  a  slight  hollow  scratched  by 
the  female,  or  often  on  a  bare  rock.  I  have  found  great  numbers  of  these  eg^s, 
particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  Maine,  where,  in  walking  over  a  pasture  or 
rocky  field,  I  have  flushed  sometimes  a  bii*d  in  every  ten  rods.  I  remember  a 
Ibdge  of  rocks  back  of  the  settlement  known  as  Wilson's  Millsi  which  seemed  a 
favorite  breeding  place  for  these  birds,  and  in  the  space  of  every  four  or  five 
rods  a  female  was  sitting  on  her  egg^.  These  are  two  in  number,  elliptical  In 
shape,  of  a  dirty  white  color,  which  is  covered  with  fine  dottings  of  difierent 
shades  of  brown,  with  obscure  markings  of  slate  color,  and  some  spots  of  laven- 
der. Length  from  1.23  to  1.25  inch ;  breadth  from  .82  to  .85  inch.  A  great 
number  of  specimens  from  diflerent  sections  do  not  exhibit  an  appreciable  varia- 
tion* from  these  dimensions.  In  the  southern  districts  it  lays  about  the  20th  of 
May ;  in  the  northern  about  the  10th  of  June. 

Belted  Kino  Fisher,  (Ceryle  alcyan) — ^Boie. 

This  species  is  a  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  all  the  New  England 
States.  It  arrives  from  the  south  about  the  1st  of  April,  oflten  earlier,  particu- 
larly in  early  springs ;  indeed,  Mr.  Verrill  says  they  are  sometimes  seen  in 
Maine  in  winter,  and  they  are  often  found  in  the  southern  districts  of  these 
States  in  this  season.  The  birds  on  arriving  commence  pairing,  and  they  soon 
commence  excavating  in  a  sand  bank  a  long,  winding  hole  of  about  three  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  entrance,  and  gradually  larger  to  the  end,  at  which 
the  nest,  composed  of  grasses,  leaves,  and  feathers,  is  built— lOr  laid,  would,  per- 
haps, be  the  better  term.  This  hole  is  sometimes  as  much  as  six  or  eight  met* 
usually  from  four  to  six  in  length.  The  female  deposits  in  this  nest  six  eggs 
usually ;  these  are  of  a  clear  white  color,  and  of  a  nearly  spherical  shape,  being 
from  1.35  to  1.42  inch  in  length,  by  from  1.05  to  1.08  inch  in  breadth.  I  am 
aware  that  these  measurements  exceed  any  heretofore  given,  but  they  are 
accurately  taken  from  a  large  number  of  specimens  in  my  collection.  Dr. 
Brewer  gives  the  dimensions  as  averaging  ]  A  inch  in  length  by  1^  in  br^th. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  stated  by  Audubon  and  other  ornithologists  to  be 
sixteen  days. 

Kino  Bird — ^Bbb  Martin,  ( Tyraftnus  CardineiuiM.) — ^Baird 

This  well-known  species  is  a  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New 
England.    It  arrives  from  the  south*  about  the  Ist  to  the  10th  of  May,  and  on 

*  This  bird,  although  one  of  the  tme  fly-catchera,  is  hardly  considered  by  the  fknner  m  a 
friend,  its  habit  of  perching  near  the  bee-hive  giving  it  a  repatation  which  usoallj,  at  every 
opportunity,  insures  its  destroctiop. 
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pairiag  coimnenceft  building  about  the  20th  of  May  to  the  Ist  of  June.  The 
nest  is  built  in  a  fork  of  a  tree,  UBually  in  or  near  an  orchard ;  it  is  seldom 
placed  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  constructed  of  hay,  small 
twigs  and  stalks,  and  dried  blossoms  of  weeds ;  it  is  deeply  hollowed,  and  lined 
with  fine  roots  and  grasses,  and  often  with  horse^hairs  and  hogs'  bristles.  The 
eggs  are  usually  five  in  number ;  their  ground  color  is  a  yery  delicate  creamy 
white,  with  irregular  spatters  and  spots  of  different  shades  of  brown,  and  some 
obscure  spots  of  lavender.  Dimensions  of  a  nest  complement  of  five  eggs :  1.06 
by  .71  inch ;  1.04  by  .70  inch ;  1.02  by  .72  inch ;  1  by  .74  inch ;  and  .94  by 
.75  inch. 

Obbat  Gbsstbd  Fly-catchbb,  {Myiarchui  crinittu.) — Cab. 

This  species  is  a  rare  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England.  It  arrives  from 
the  south  about  the  10th  of  May  in  the  latitude  of  Massachusetts — that  is,  so 
far  as  so  irregular  a  visitor  may  be  said  to  arrive— and  spreads  throughout  these 
States.  It  is  less  rare  in  the  southern  districts  than  in  the  middle,  and  hardly 
penetrates  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  the  middle  of  Maine.  It  has  been 
ascertained  to  breed  in  all  these  States,  and  two  nests,  with  their  contents,  are 
beibie  me.  One  of  these  was  found  in  a  hollow  tree  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  on 
the  10th  of  June ;  the  other  was  found  in  Middleton,  Mass.,  on  the  4th  of  June. 
These  nests  are  composed  of  straws,  leaves,  feathers,  and  the  cast-off  skins  of 
snakes ;  and  it  seems  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  nests  of  this  species 
to  have  the  skins  of  one  or  more  snipes  woven  into  the  other  materials.  The 
£rst  of  these  nests  had  five  eggs ;  the  other  three.  These  are  of  a  beautiful 
creamy  buff,  and  covered  with  irregular  scratches  and  lines  of  different  shades 
of  purple.  Wilson  says  of  these  eggs :  "  The  female  lays  four  eggs,  of  a  dull 
cream  color,  thickly  scratched  with  purple  lines  of  various  tints,  as  if  done 
with  a  pen.*'  Dimensions  of  eggs  vary  from  .95  by  .78  inches  to  1  by  .80 
inch. 

PewbBj — ^Phbbe  Bibd,  {Sayomis  fu9cus.) — Baird. 

r  This  well-known  bird  is  a  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New  England. 
It  arrives  &om  the  south  often  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  sometimes  before  / 
the  last  snow-storm  of  the  season.  As  soon  as  the  birds  have  paired,  usually 
by  the  last  of  April,  they  commence  building.  The  nest  is  usudly  built  under 
a  bridge,  sometimes  under  an  eave,  or  ledge  of  rock,  sometimes  in  a  bam,  or 
other  building.  It  is  constructed  of  fine  roots,  grasses,  fine  moss,  and  hairs, 
which  are  plastered  together,  and  to  the  object  the  nest  is  built  on  by  pellets  of 
mad;  it  is  hollowed  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  lined  with  soft  grasses,  wool, 
and  feathers.  The  eggs  are  usually  five  in  number ;  their  color  is  white,  with 
a  very  delicate  cream  tint ;  there  are  in  each  litter,  usually,  one  or  two  eggs,  with 
a  few  spots  thinly  scattered  over  the  larger  end ;  these  spots  are  of  a  reddish 
brown.  The  period  of  incubation  is  thirteen  days,  and  two  broods  are  often 
reared  in  the  season  in  this  latitude.  Length  of  specimens  varies  from  .72  to 
.78  inch;  breadth  from  .54  to  .56  inch. 

Wood  Pewbb,  {Contoput  virens.) — Gabanis. 

This  bird  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England.  It  makes  its 
appearance  from  the  south  from  about  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  May.  It  prefers 
the  solitudes  of  the  deep  forests  to  the  more  open  districts,  and  is  a  more  retiring 
species  than  any  of  its  cousins  in  these  States.  About  the  last  of  May  the 
birds,  having  chosen  their  mates,  commence  building.  The  nest  is  built,  usually 
on  the  horizontal  L'mb  of  a  tree,  generally  at  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground ;  it  is  composed  of  pine  leaves,  with  lichens  and  mosses,  which  are 
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fixed  on  after  the  manner  of  tbe  hamming  bird.    I  thmk  Nottall's  deBcripdon  of 
the  nest,  the  best  that  I  have  seen,  is  as  follows : 

"  The  nest  is  extremely  neat  and  canons,  almost  ikniversallj  saddled  upon  an  old  moss- 
grown  and  decayed  limb  in  a  hoiizontal  position,  and  is  so  remarkably  snallow,  and  incor- 
porated apon  the  branch  as  to  be  easily  OTerlooked.  The  body  of  the  fabric  consists  of  wiry 
gr&as  or  root  fibres,  often  blended  with  small  branching  lichens,  held  together  with  cobwebs 
and  caterpillars'  silk,  moistened  with  saliva ;  externally  it  is  so  coated  over  with  bluish  cnu- 
taceous  hchens  as  to  be  hardly  discernible  from  the  moss  upon  the  tree.  It  is  lined  with 
finer  root  fibres,  or  slender  grass  stalks." 

The  eggs  are  generally  four  in  number ;  they  are  very  beautiful,  being  of  a 
very  delicate  cream  color,  with  blotches  and  spots  of  lilac  and  brown  around  the 
larger  end ;  there  are  two  shades  of  lilac — one  obscure,  and  the  other  decided, 
even  a  lavender.  The  eggs  are  generally  oval  in  shape,  and  but  little  larger  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other.  Length  from  .72  to  .78  inch;  breadth  from  .54  to 
,56  inch.  But  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season  in  New  England.  The  period 
of  incubation  is  fourteen  days.  The  whole  family  leave  for  the  south  quite  early 
in  the  fall,  even  by  the  first  week  in  September. 

Lbast  Flycatcher,  {Empidonax  minimus.) — Baird. 

This  common  and  well-known  little  flycatcher  is  a  very  abundant  inhabitant 
throughout  New  England ;  it  is  very  often  called  the  small  green-crested  fly- 
catcher, the  E.  acadica  of  Baird.  This  is  a  mistake;  the  latter  species  is  never, 
or.  at  any  rate,  very  seldom  found  in  New  England,  but  is  more  common  south 
and  west.  The  least  flycatcher  arrives  from  the  south  from  about  the  5th  to  the 
15th  of  May.  The  birds  commence  building  about  the  20th  of  this  month. 
The  nest  is  built,  usually,  in  a  small  fork  of  a  limb  of  an  apple  tree,  in  the 
orchard,  and  often  quite  near  the  house ;  it  is  composed  of  soft  fine  grass,  cob- 
webs, twjne,  cotton — in  fact,  almost  anything  that  will  help  to  make  a  smooth, 
compact  fabric ;  the  interior  is  lined  with  soft  grass,  bristles,  fine  roots,  feathers, 
and  wool.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  sometimes  three,  sometimes 
^\e ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  creamy-white  color,  and  their  form  is  nearly  pyri- 
form,  being  abruptly  tapered  to  the  small  end.  Dimensions  of  a  nest  comple- 
ment of  four  eggs  taken  at  random  from  a  large  number,  collected  in  different 
parts  of  New  England  :  .63  by  .50  inch,  .64  by  .51  inch,  .61  by  .53  inch,  .60  by 
.53  inch.  This  species  often  breeds  twice  in  the  season  in  New  England.  The 
period  of  incubation  is  thirteen  days.  This  bird,  like  the  rest  of  the  flycatchers, 
is  extremely  beneficial  on  the  farm ;  its  food  consists  entirely  of  insects,  and  the 
quantity  destroyed  is  enormous.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recommend  it  to  the 
protection  of  the  farmer. 

Wood  Thrush — Song  Thrush,  ( Turdus  mustelinu$.)'^Gtm!^\m. 

This  beautiful  bird,  the  song  thrush,  par  excellence,  is  a  rather  common  sum- 
mer inhabitant  of  New  England.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  distributed 
until  it  reaches  the  southern  borders  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
when  it  begins  to  grow  scarce ;  and  when  the  middle  of  these  States  is  reached 
it  goes  no  further,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  for  I  have  looked  carefully  for  it 
in  the  localities  about  Lake  Umbagog  and  the  White  mountains,  and  have  failed 
to  meet  with  a  single  specimen.  It  arrives  from  the  south  from  the  10th  to  the 
middle  of  May — perhaps  in  some  seasons  earlier.  I  think  that  the  birds  are,  in 
a  great  many  cases,  paired  before  they  arrive,  as  they  are  observed  in  pairs 
almost  always  from  their  first  appearance.     The  nest  is  built  in  a  retired  locality* 

•  Mr.  Allen  says,  in  catalogue  before  referred  to :  **  For  three  successiro  suinmprs  &  sinrj* 
wood  thrush  has  lived  among  the  elms  and  maples  of  Court  Square,  Springfield,  spending  tbe 
whole  season  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  pouring  out  his  melodious  strains  at  early  dawn,  ftn^ 
at  various  hours  of  the  day  till  late  in  the  evening,  as  though  in  the  usua^  wood  haunts  ot 
his  species.'* 
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almost  always  in  the  deep  woods.  It  is  composed  outwardly  of  grass,  leaves, 
and  weeds,  bent  and  twined  together;  in  this  is  built  a  nest  composed  of  mud 
and  grass,  and  the  whole  is  lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  soft  grass  and  moss ;  it 
is  placed  on  a  low  branch  of  a  tree,  or  in  the  branches  of  a  shrub.  I  give 
Wilson's  description  of  the  nest,  not  because  it  is  essentially  different  from  my 
own,  but  to  confirm  my  own  observation,  and  to  help  clear  up  the  confusion  that 
exists  in  many  districts  concerning  the  identity  of  the  thrushes.     It  is  as  follows : 

•'The  favorite  haunts  of  the  wood  thrush  are  low,  thick-shaded  hollows,  through  which  a 
small  brook  or  rill  meanders,  overhung  with  cedar  bushes,  that  are  mantled  with  wild  vines. 
Near  such  a  scene  he  generally  builds  nis  nest  in  a  laurel  or  alder  bush ;  outwardly  it  is  com- 
posed of  withered  beech  leaves  of  the  preceding  year,  laid  at  bottom  in  considerable  quantities, 
no  doubt  to  prevent  damp  and  moisture  from  ascending  through,  being  generally  built  in  low, 
wet  situations ;  above  these  are  layers  of  knotty  stalks  or  withered  grass,  mixed  with  mud, 
and  smoolhly  plastered,  above  which  is  laid  a  slight  lining  of  fine  black  fibrous  roots  of 
plants." 

The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number ;  they  are  of  a  uniform  light  blue  color, 
without  spots,  and  with  a  very  slight  tint  of  green ;  their  form  is  rather  long  and 
pomted.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  a  nest  complement  of  four  eggs 
found  in  Milton,  Massachusetts :  1.12  by  .68  inch,  1.12  by  .69  inch,  1.07  by  .70 
inch,  1  by  .73  inch.  But  one  brood  is  usually  reared  in  the  season  in  New 
England. 

Hermit  Thrush,  {T\irdw  pallasii,) — Cabanis. 

'  This  bird,  although  not  so  well  known  in  the  three  southern  New  England 
States,  is  quite  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  other  States  in  New  England.  It 
arrives  from  the  south  about  the  middle  of  April  and  passes  leisurely  to  the 
north,  where  it  arrives  about  the  middle  of  May.  It  very  seldom  breeds  in  any 
districts  south  of  the  latitude  of  the  middle  of  Maine,  and  from  thence  north  it 
is  quite  abundant,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  ''swamp  robin.*'  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  several  nests  of  this  species,  and  they  were  all 
built  ui  low  scrubby  trees  or  alders.  They  were  composed  of  twigd,  grasses, 
and  leaves ;  they  were  deeply  hollowed,  and  no  mud  was  used  in  their  compo- 
sition, as  with  several  other  species ;  they  were  lined  with  soft  grasses  and  fine 
fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  were  in  one  nest  three  in  number,  and  in  the  other, 
four.  This  was  about  the  10th  of  June ;  the  localities  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lake  Umbagog,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Magalloway  river,  in  Maine. 
The  eggs  of  this  species  are  of  a  somewhat  elongated  oval  form,  and  their  color 
is  a  light  blue  with  a  very  faint  tint  of  green;  about  one  in  every  four  has 
thinly  scattered  spots  of  reddish  brown,  and  occasionally  one  is  met  with  hav- 
ing an  abundance  of  coarser  spots  of  two  shades  of  brown.  Dimensions  of 
specimens  from  various  localities  vary  from  .92  by  .65  to  .88  by  .60  inch. 

The  hermit  thrush  has  no  song  in  its  passage  north,  but  when  it  arrives  at 
its  breeding  place  its  song  almost  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  well-known 
song  thrush  that  breeds  so  abundantly  in  the  three  southern  States  of  New 
England. 

Wilson's  Thrush — ^Tawny  Thrush,  {Turdu^/uscesens,) — Stephens. 

This  quite  common  species  is  a  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New  England.  It 
is  quite  abundant  until  we  reach  the  southern  portions  of  Maine,  New  Ilamp- 
shire,  and  Vermont,  when  it  begins  to  grow  less  .common  until  we  reach  the 
latitude  of  the  middle  of  these  States,  where  it  begins  to  be  replaced  by  the 
hermit  thrush,  and  soon  ceases  to  occur  to  the  north  of  this  latitude.  It  makes 
its  appearance  from  the  south  about  the  first  week  in  May,  often  earlier,  and  ' 
commences  building  about  the  20th  of  May.  The  nest  is  placed  usually  in  a 
low  shrub,  or  tangled  clump  of  briers,  and  occasionally  on  the  ground.  The 
Qitnation  is  usually  retired,  often  in  the  depths  of  the  woods.    The  nest  is  con* 
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structed  of  grass,  leaves,  and  weeds ;  in  some  cases  the  outer  bark  of  th^  ^^ 
vine  is  the  principal  material  used ;  it  is  quite  thoroughly  made,  and  ii^^ 
hollowed  and  lined  with  fine  roots  and  horse-hair.    The  eggs  are  asoallj^^^ 
number,  sometimes  five;  their  color  is  bluish  green,  deeper  than  that^^^ 
eggs  of  the  hermit  thrush,  but  not  so  deep  as  that  of  the  cat  bird ;  th^^^^^ 
is  general! J  an  oval,  sometimes  lengthened  and  sharpened;  their  averag^'"^^ 
about  .90  bj  .66  inch.    As  in  many  other  eggs,  the  longest  specimens 
always  the  broadest.    The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  four  eggs  t^^  j 
random  from  a  large  number  of  this  species  :  .92  by  .64  inch ;  .88  by  .64  \x^^ 
by  .66  inch ;  .87  by  .67  inch. 

Olivbbackbo  Thrush — Swainson's  Thrush,  ( 7\*rJi«  &wai%wnxi>/^^ 

m  ^ 

This  species  is  the  least  common  of  all  the  New  England  thrushes.  i 

rarely  observed  in  its  passage  through  the  southern  portions  of  these  S>      ^ 
and  only  begins  to  choose  a  home  for  the  summer  on  arriving  at  the  nc^^^ 
districts.    I  have  looked  for  it  repeatedly,  but  have  not  been  able  to  ^^ 
south  of  the  latitude  of  Lake  Umbagog  in  the  breeding  season,  and  even^V  ^ 
it  is  not  often  met  with.     It  arrives  in  the  localities  where  it  breeds  abo^^ 
first  week  in  June.     It,  in  common  with  the  hermit  thrush,  is  called  the  e^^  a 
robin,  and  can  hardly  be  distinguished  irom  that  bird  either  by  its  song,    ^^ 
is  beautiful,  or  its  breeding  habits  or  nests.    The  eggs  are  different;  their-^p 
ifta  trifle  larger  than  the  others,  and  of  a  deeper  green  color;  they  are  a'^^^ 
(so  far  as  my  experience  goes)  spotted  with  fine  dots  of  brown.    The  foll(^ 
are  the  dimensions  of  four  eggs  that  I  found  in  a  nest  near  Wilson's  I^^ 
Maine,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1864:  .93  by  .64  inch;  .93  by  .63  inch;  .92  \^ 
inch;  .90  by  .61  inch. 

BoBiN,  (  Twrdtu  migratorius,) — Linn. 

This  very  common  and  well-known  bird  is  a  summer  inhabitant  of  all   ^ 
England,  and  in  mild  winters  remains  in  the  southern  districts  of  these  S^ 
through  the  year.    The  great  body  of  the  birds,  however,  arrive  from  the  i^^ 
about  the  middle  of  March.    They  commence  building  from  the  middle  of  ^^^ 
to  the  first  week  in  May,  according  to  latitude.    The  nest  is  built  more  oft^^ 
the  trees  of  the  orchards  and  gardens  near  houses  than  in  the  deep  woods, 
is  a  large,  elaborately  built  affair,  constructed  first  of  a  thick  layer  of  str^^ 
weeds,  roots,  and  mosses ;  on  this  is  built  the  nest  proper,  which  is  mad  ^ 
straws  and  weeds,  woven  together  in  a  circular  form  and  plastered  together  x% 
mud;  this  is  lined  with  soE  grasses  and  moss,  the  whole  making  a  dur^i 
structure,  often  holding  together  through  the  entire  year.    The  ^gs  are  usil^ 
four  in  number ;  their  color  is  a  beautiful  greenish  blue,  almost  the  same  as  ^ 
of  the  wood  thrush's  egg,  which  they  resemble  in  shape,  except  they  are  a  tr* 
broader.    Dimensions  of  a  nest  complement  of  four  eggs,  1.16  by  .82  inch  •   ^ 
by  .82  inch;   1. 10  by  .75  inch;.  1.10  by  .80  inch.    Many  cases  occur  in. 
southern  districts  of  New  England  of  two  broods  being  reared  in  the  s^^'^  ^  ^^  ^*z^^ 
and  I  have  known  of  three  broods  being  reared  in  Massachusetts ;  but  itv      ^"^^^^ 
northern  districts  I  think  that  the  second  brood  is  the  exception  instead  oF         ^"^^^^-^ 
rule. 

Brown  Thrush — ^Brown  Thrasher,  Mavis,  {Harporhynchusr  Hfu^.\. ,Cy^^f> 

Probably  none  of  our  summer  visitors  are  better  known,  and  none  ar^   or  ^  ^ 
favorites  than  this  bird.     Its  beautiful  song  and  well-known  beneficia,!  ^nt^  Z^^ 
have  endeared  it  to  the  farmer,  who  takes  it  under  his  protection,  as  he  aA  '^^ 

all  the  thrushes,  and  encourages  its  approach  to  the  garden  and  orchard.     9^^^  ^^ 
brown  thrush  arrives  from  l£e  south  about  the  middle  of  April  la   Gorv  '^^  ^^  ^ 
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^5»t  and  Kbode  Island,  and  tbe  10th  of  May  in  Maine  and  the  other  northern 

^Btriets,     The  birds  aeem  to  be  mated  before  their  arrival  here,  as  they  are 

almost  always  observed  in  pairs  at  their  first  appearance.     The  nest  is  built 

&oout  the  middle  of  Mav,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  latitude.    It  is  usually 

placed  in  a  bush  or  thicket  of  briers  or  vines,  sometimes  on  the  ground  at  the 

root  of  a  clamp  of  bushes.    It  is  composed,  first  of  a  layer  of  twigs,  then  leaves 

and  straps   of  cedar  and  grape-vine  bark,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  fibrous 

rt>Qta  ;   the  nest  is  pretty  deeply  hollowed,  and  lined  with  fine  roots  and  hairs. 

Tlie  e^g-a   axe  from  three  to  five  in  number;  their  color  is  a  greenish  or  dirty 

"wrhite,  over   'which  are  thickly  sprinkled  minute  dots  of  reddish  brown ;  their 

shape  is  oTTAte,  and  their  dimensions  vary  from  1.16  by  .80  inch  to  1.06  by 

.7C  inch.       -A.  great  Dumber  before  me  exhibit  these  variations,  which  probably 

are  the  gpreatest  of  this  species,  as  the  eggs  are  generally  nearly  •f  a  size.     Four 

^6SB  in  &  neat  collected  in  New  Hampshire,  have  the  foUowiag  measurements : 

1.12  hjr  .78  inch;  1.12  by  .76  inch;  1.08  by  .76  inch;  1.06  by  .76  inch.     But 

one  brood,  is  xeaied  in  the  season  in  the  northern  States. 

Oat  Bird,  {Mimutl^  CaroHnemis.) — Gray. 

'X'liis  very  common  and  well-known  species  arrives  in  New  England  from  the 
Bontli  fronca    about  the  first  week  in  May  to  the  fifteenth  of  that  month ;  it  is 
very  generally  distributed  through  these  States,  and  its  habits  are  too  well 
hnown  to  require  much  mention  here.     Soon  after  mating  the  birds  build;  this 
ia  from  about  die  20th  of  May  to  l^e  first  week  in  June.    The  nest  ia  usually 
bixilt  in  bcfteHes  and  shrubs,  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  firom  the  ground  ; 
tbe  location  as  often  in  the  deep  woods  as  in  the  fields  or  pastures.     It  is  con- 
Btracted,  firat  of  a  layer  of  twigs  and  sticks,  on  which  is  built  the  body  of  the 
noBt,  'whieli   is  composed  of  strips  of  grape-vine  bark,  fine  twigs,  leaves,  and 
BtrawB ;  it  ia  deeply  hollowed  and  lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  hairs,  and  some- 
times fine  grass.    The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  sometimes  five;  their  * 
*^^**^  »*^  *  bright,  deep  emerald  green,  and  their  form  generally  ovate.     A  great 
nnmb^r  of  specimens  before  me  do  not  exhibit  great  variations  in  measurement 
mwn  the  clixnensions  of  a  nest  complement  of  four  collected  in  Thornton,  New 
llampshire^  5     they  are  as  foUows :  .95  by  .67  inch ;  .95  by  .66  inch ;  .93  by  .67 
incli;   .93  by  .$6  inch.    Two  broods  are  reared  in  Ae  season,  seldom  three  in 
thi0  iatitad^^ 

Blub  Bibd,  (Sialia  naUs.j—Baxtd. 

11119  oe^^^^ji^  ijird  ig  j^  ygjy  common  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New  England. 
^8  one^>^  ^^  earliest  in  its  arrival  from  the  south,  often  making  its  ap- 
^f ^'ri?  ^^^  *^®  middle  of  March,  sometimes  even  earlier.  About  the  middle 
J^.  ?  *  **^^xnediately  after  pairing,  the  birds  commence  preparing  their  nests ; 
k  ^th  1**^^^®  ^  *  deserted  woodpecker's  hole,  in  a  martin's  box,  or  in  a 
raJl  a  fV^*^  a  fence  post.  The  materiaU  used  in  its  construction  are  gen- 
n^  OTeat  grasses,  feathers,  and  wools ;   these  are  thrown  together  without 

In^^Kl/^K  V-^^^®'  ^^  object  beiug  to  get  comfort  and  warmth  in  the  early  season 
?  lyZ  ^*^^  first  litter  of  eggs  is  laid.  The  eggs  are  either  four  or  five  in  num- 
^lia  t^^  ^-^e  of  a  light  blue  color,  with  a  very  faint  greenish  tint.  Five  speci- 
mens, i»^^xx  at  random  from  a  great  number,  exhibit  the  following  measure- 
1?^  AfC  ^^T^  ^y  ^2  '^^^^  J  -85  by  .62  inch ;  .84  by  .61  inch ;  .82  by  .60  inch ;  .80 
py  .w  indlx.      This  species  raises  two  broods,  usually  in  the  same  nest,  m  the 

J"  ^l^^^  Spencer  P.  Baird.  one  of  the  first  naturalists  in  the  country,  in  a  recent  review 
oi  Amencaix    birds,  has  placed  this  species  in  the  genus  Gaieoscoptes  of  Cabanis;  as  the 

r^'^.CT  ***««<1  on  technical  charactenstica  not  essential  to  the  present  paper,  I  nare  '•- 

tttmed  UL«  ongiaai  ijame,  mimus. 
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season.  The  same  remarks  will  Apply  to  this  bird  as  to  the  thrashes  as  regards 
utility;  it  destroys  immense  numbers  of  noxious  insects,  and  is  eyeiy  way 
worthy  the  protection  of  the  fanner. 

Black  and  Whitb  Crbepbb,    {Mniotilta  varia) — ^Vieillot 

This  rather  common  species  is  a  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New  England..  It 
anivee  from  the  south  often  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  April,  always  by  the 
20tb,  and  soon  pairs,  and  commences  building.  Audubon  says,  that  'Mn  Loaisi- 
ana  its  nest  is  usually  placed  in  some  small  hole  in  a  tree,  and  is  composed  of 
mosses  in  a  dry  state  and  lined  with  cottony  substances/'  The  nest  of  this 
bird  in  New  England  is  almost  always  built  or  rather  placed  on  the  ground ; 
the  situation  chosen  is  almost  always  beneath  an  overhanging  point  of  rock«  or 
beneath  a  failed  trunk  of  a  tree ;  it  is  made  of  mosses,  straw,  leaves,  and  other 
soft  materials,  and  is  lined  with  cotton  from  ferns,  soft  grass,  or  hair.  The  eggs 
are  laid  by  the  middle  of  May;  they  are  usually  four  or  five  in  number;  their 
color  is  white,  with  a  slight  cream  tinge,  and  they  are  spotted  irregularly  with  fine 
dots  and  confluent  blotches  of  reddish  brown,  thickest  near  the  largest  end  of  the 
e^^.  Dimensions  of  four  eggs  found  in  a  nest  in  Reading,  Massachusetts :  .66 
by  .54  inch ;  .66  by  .54  inch;  .65  by  .54  inch  ;  .65  by  .54  inch.  Two  broods 
aie  occasionally  reared  by  this  species  in  southern  New  England. 

Blub  Yellow-backed  Waeblbr,  (Panda  Americana,) — ^Bonap. 

This  species,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  common  in  any  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, although  it  undoubtedly  breeds  in  all  the  three  northern  of  these  States.  It 
arrives  from  the  south  about  the  middle  of  May,  sometimes  a  little  earlier.  The 
birds,  on  their  arrival,  seem  ^  be  mated,  for  they  are  almost  always  seen  in  pairs, 
often  two  males  with  one  female.  About  the  first  of  June  the  birds  commence 
building  their  nest ;  this  is  placed  in  a  fork  near  the  end  of  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
'  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  usually  constructed  of  the  long,  gray 
Spanish  moss  that  is  so  plentiful  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont.  A  beautiful  specimen  in  my  collection,  collected  in  Maine  by  John 
Krider,  of  Philadelphia,  who  kindly  presented  it  to  me,  is  of  this  description, 
and  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  bird  architecture ;  the  long  hairs  of 
the  moss  are  woven  and  twined  together  in  a  large  mass,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  a  mere  hole  left  in  the  moss  ;  the  lining  is  nothing  but 
the  same  material,  only  of  a  finer  quality.  There  is  another  nest  of  this  species 
in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in  Cambridge,  which 
was  also  found  in  Maine.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  and  they  are 
laid  about  the  first  week  in  June.  Their  color  is  white,  with  a  very  slight 
creamy  tint,  and  covered  more  or  less  thickly  with  spots  and  confluent  blotches 
of  brownish  red  and  obscure  lilac,  thickest  at  the  large  end.  Two  eggs  in  my 
collection  are  of  the  following  measurement :  .62  by  .48  inch  and  .63  by  .46 
inch. 

Maryland  Yellow  Throat,  {Geotklypis  trichas.) — Oabanis. 

This  bird  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  all  the  New  England  States.  It  arrives 
from  the  south  about  the  second  week  in  May,  sometimes  earlier,  and  soon  com- 
mences building.  The  nest  is  usually  built  on  the  ground,  although  often  in 
thickets  of  briers  and  bushes.  It  is  constructed  of  leaves  and  grasses,  and  is 
lined  with  fine  grasses  and  hairs.  It  is  often  built  over  at  the  top,  with  the  en- 
trance  through  a  hole  in  the  side.  The  whole  makes  a  bulky  afiPair,  almost  im- 
pervious to  water.*     The  eggs  are  laid  about  the  last  week  in  May  or  fijrst  week 

*  A  nest  sent  me  from  Delaware  is  constmcted  of  grasses,  which  are  woTen  into  a  loooe 
fabric,  quite  different  from  nOithem  specimens. 
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in  June.  They  are  variable  in  size  and  markings,  but  are  usually  five  in 
number.  To  illustrate  the  difference  in  size  and  markings,  I  will  describe  five 
eggs  found  in  a  nest  in  Milton,  Mass. :  No.  1  is  creamy  white  in  color,  with  nu- 
merous spots  of  dark  brown  and  obscure  spots  of  lilac ;  these  markings  are 
thinly  scattered  over  the  eggs,  but  are  quite  thick  at  the  larger  end ;  dimensions, 
-70  by  .52  inch.  No.  2  has  the  same  ground  color,  but  the  markings  consist  of 
numerous  spots  and  confluent  blotches  of  light  brown  and  lilac  at  the  large  end 
of  the  egg  J  dimensions,.. 70  by  .66  inch.  No  3  is  pure  white,  with  thinly  scat- 
tered spots  of  brown  and  black  running  like  a  ring  around  the  larger  end  of  the 
egg;  dimensions,  .74  by  .50  inch.  No.  4  is  of  a  pure  white  color,  with  thinly 
scattered  spots  of  light  brown  around  the  larger  end ;  dimensions,  .66  by  .52 
inch.  No.  5,  of  the  same  color,  size,  and  markings  as  No.  4.  Other  eggs  of  this 
species  in  my  collection  exhibit  other  markings  from  spots  and  blotches  of  lilac 
and  brown  at  the  larger  end  to  thinly  scattered  dots  of  reddish  over  the  entire 
surface ,-  and  one  specimen  has  numerous  irregular  lines  in  a  circle  around  the 
larger  end  of  the  egg.  This  species  rears  two  broods  in  southern  New  England 
in  the  season.  I  have  found  nests  often  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July.  The 
habits  of  the  Maryland  yellow  throat  are  well  known.  He  is  first  noticed  in  the 
swampy  thickets,  darting  in  and  out  through  the  tangled  shrubbery.  Soon  he 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  flower  garden  and  orchard,  where  he  may  be  seen 
at  almost  all  times  through  the  breeding  season  busily  engaged  searching  for  his 
insect  food ;  occasionally  pausing  to  carol  his  pretty  song,  then  darting  away 
for  a  discovered  insect,  then  caressing  his  mate  or  flying  to  his  nest  with  food 
for  his  young. 

Tellow-brbastbd  Chat,  {Icteria  viridis.) — ^Bonap. 

This  bird  is  extremely  rare  in  New  England,  and  Massachusetts  seems  to  be 
its  northern  limit;  in  this  State  it  occasionally  breeds,  and  it  will,  probably, 
gradually  become  more  plenty.  I  have  never  met  with  the  nest  of  this  bird, 
and  shall  have  to  borrow  NuttalPs  description : 

"  Soon  after  their  arrival  the  icterias  begin  to  build,  finng  the  nest  commonly  in  a  bram- 
ble bushf  in  an  interlaced  thicket,  a  vine,  or  gmall  cedar,  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  outside  is  usaally  composed  of  dry  leaves,  or  thin  strips  of  grape-vine  bark,  and  with 
root  fibres  and  dry,  slender  blades  of  grass.  The  eggs  are  about  four,  pale  flesh-colored, 
spotted  all  over  with  brown  or  dull  red.  The  vouil{p  are  hatched  in  the  short  period  of  12 
days,  and  leave  the  nest  about  the  second  week  in  June." 

Four  eggs  in  my  collection  exhibit  the  following  dunensions :  .71  by  .60  inch, 
.70  by  .60  inch,  .68  by  .69  inch,  .67  by  .58  inch. 

Nashville  Warbler,  {HelmifUhophaga  ruficapilla.} — Gabanis. 

This  species  is  quite  common  in  the  spring  migrations,  but  few  breed  in  the 
southern  districts  of  New  England.  I  saw  a  number  in  the  northern  part  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  as  late  as  the  20th  of  June,  and  probably  the  great 
bulk  of  them  breed  in  that  latitude.  A  nest  collected  in  Medford,  Massachu- 
Betts,  by  H.  A.  Purdie,  esq.,  containing  three  eg^s,  is  all  that  I  have  accessible 
at  present.  The  nest  was  sunken  somewhat  in  the  ground,  and  is  constructed 
of  the  leaves  of  the  pine,  which  are  very  neatly  woven  into  a  compact,  circular 
fabric  deeply  hollowed,  and  lined  with  horse-hair  and  fine  leaves  of  the  pine ; 
the  eggs  are  of  a  white  color,  with  a  very  faint  rosy  tint,  and  covered  irregu- 
larly with  dots  of  reddish  brown  and  obscure  lilac;  dimensions  of  the  three 
specimens :  .61  by  .50  inch,  .60  by  .48  inch,  .58  by  .48  inch.  J.  A.  Allen,  in 
his  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  gives  the  following 
exceedingly  interesting  description  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird : 

'* I  have  found  the  nest  of  this  species  for  two  successive  seasons  as  follows:  May  .31^ 
1862,  containing  four  freshly-laid  eggs.    The  nest  was  placed  on  the  ground,  and  sunken  so 
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that  the  top  of  the  noBt  wm  level  with  the  surface  of  the  gnmnd,  and  pxx>iected  and  eom- 
pletely  concealed  above  by  the  dead  grass  and  weeds  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  composed 
of  fine  rootlets  and  dry  grass,  lined  with  fine,  dry  grass  and  a  few  horse-hairs,  and  covered 
exteriorly  with  a  species  of  fine,  ?reen  moss.  The  eggs  were  white,  sprinkled  with  light 
feddish  brown  specks,  most  thickly  near  the  larger  end.  Longer  diameter  sixty,  and  the 
shorter  fifty  one-hundredths  inch.  The  following  vear,  June  5,  1863,  I  found  another  nest 
of  this  species,  within  three  or  four  feet  of  where  the  one  was  discovered  the  previous  year, 
and  containing  three  eggs  of  this  species,  and  one  of  the  cow  bunting,  in  all  of  which  the 
embzyos  were  far  advanced.  The  nest,  in  every  particular,  was  built  and  arranged  like  the 
one  above  described,  and  the  eggs  must  have  been  laid  at  just  about  the  same  season.  In 
both  cases  the  female  bird  was  secured,  and  the  identity  ascertained  ^beyond  question.  The 
locality  of  the  nests  was  a  mossy  bank,  at  the  edge  of  young  woods,  sloping  southward, 
and  covered  with  bushes  and  coarser  plants.*' 

Gou>BN-OROWNED  Thrcsh — OvBN  BiRD,  (8eiteru9  aurocapUlus.) — ^Swamsoa 

This  beautiful  and  well-known  bird  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New 
England,  breeding  abundantly  in  ,all  the  States.     It  arriyes  from  the  wonth 
about  the  last  week  in  April  or  first  in  Maj,  and  soon  commenceB  building. 
The  birds  are  not  often  paired  on  their  arrival,  and  many  are  the  little  qnarrels 
and  battles  that  occur  between  two  or  three  males  for  the  possession  o£  one  of 
the  opposite  sex.    The  birds  both  work  diligently  in  the  construction  oi  the 
nest»  which  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  ingenuity.    It  is  bnilt  on  the  gromid 
in  the  woods,  usually  in  a  dry  situation ;  the  materials  used  are  dry  leaves  and 
grasses ;  these  are  arranged  compactly  together,  and  built  over  at  the  top,  the 
entrance  being  on  the  side,  like  an  old-£ashioned  oven,  hence  the  familiar  name 
of  the  "  oven  bird."    The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a  slight  hollow  in  the  earth, 
scratched  by  the  birds,  and  is  lined  with  soft  grasses  and  hairs.     The  eggs  are 
from  three  to  five  in  number,  usually  four.     They  are  of  a  delicate  creamy 
white  color,  and  spotted  irregularly  with  different  shades  of  reddish  brown,  and 
some  specimens  have  a  number  of  spots  of  obscure  lilac  color.  *The  markings 
are  usually  thickest  at  the  larger  end  of  the  egg,  where  they  are  often  con- 
fluent, and  cover  the  primary  color.    Dimensions  of  four  specimens  collected 
in  a  nest  in  West  Boxbury,  Massachusetts :  .80  by  .64  inch,  .79  by  .64  inch, 
.79  by  .62  inch,  .78  by  .62  inch.    A  great  number  of  specimens,  collected  in 
different  localities  of  New  England,  show  no  great  variations   from  these 
measurements. 

Water  Thrush,  {S^urus  norci^^racciww.)— NuttalL 

This  is  a  rare  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England.  It  breeds  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  probably  in  Massachusetts,  as  I  have  seen 
the  birds  throughout  the  summer.  I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
the  nest  of  this  species,  and  must  avail  myself  of  the  observations  of  others. 
Mr.  Verrill  says,  in  his  paper  on  Maine  birds,  before  referred  to  : 

"  A  nest  found,  June  6,  1861,  in  a  dense  cedar  swamp,  was  built  in  an  excavation  in  the 
side  of  a  decayed,  moss-covered  log,  so  that  the  excavation  itself  formed  an  arch  over  the 
nest,  instead  of  one  made  by  the  bird,  as  in  the  preceding  species.  The  nest  was  constmcted 
of  moss,  and  lined  with  fine  roots.  The  five  eggs  were  of  a  deUcate  flesh  color,  spotted  with 
light  reddish  brown." 

Nuttall  says  of  the  nest : 

*•  It  is  placed  usually  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  by  the  side  of  a  decayed  log,  and  is  formed 
of  dry  leaves,  moss,  and  fine  grass,  being  lined  with  hair  or  the  similar  fibres  of  the  Spanish 
moss,  (TUandsia.)  The  eggs  aro  four  or  five,  flesh-colored,  with  dark  spots  at  the  greater 
end." 

Black-throated  Grbbn  Warbler,  {Dendroica  virens.) — ^Baird. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  a  quite  common  species  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  and  is  not  rare  in  the  other  New  England  States,  in  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  it  breeds,  though  not  near  so  abundantly  as  in  those  first  men- 
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Honed.  It  arrives  from  the  south  from  about  the  25th  of  April  to  the  Ist  ot 
May,  iu  Massachusetts.  I  have  ofben  seen  this  species  as  late  as  the  last  week 
in  May  busily  engaged  in  destroying  insects,  (of  which  its  food,  as  also  that  of 
the  other  warblers,  consists,)  apparently  without  being  mated^  as  several  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes  were  together,  seemingly  in  harmony,  but  without  those 
little  fondlings  and  attentions  peculiar  to  mated  birds.  The  nest  is  seldom 
built  before  the  10th  of  June  in  this  latitude.  It  is  constructed  of  fine  grasses, 
fibrous  roots,  fine  strips  of  bark  from  the  cedar,  and  the  leaves  of  the  pine ; 
these  are  entwined  together  neatly,  and  the  interior  of  the  nest  is  lined  with 
hoise  hair  and  fine  moss.  Nuttall,  in  describing  the  only  nest  of  this  bird  that 
he  ever  saw,  says : 

"  On  the  6th  of  June  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  nest  of  this  species  in  a  perfectly  soli- 
tary sitaation,  on  the  Bine  Hills  of  Milton,  Massachusetts.  The  female  was  now  sitting, 
and  about  to  hatch.  The  nest  was  in  a  low,  thick,  and  stunted  Vimnia  juniper.  When  Jt 
approached  near  the  nest  the  female  stood  motionless  on  its  ed|^  and  peeped  down  in  such 
a  manner  that  I  ima^ned  her  to  be  a  young  bird ;  she  then  darted  directly  to  the  earth,  atid 
ran ;  but  when,  deceived,  I  sought  her  on  the  ground,  she  had  very  expertly  disappeared, 
and  I  now  found  the  nest  to  contain  four  roundish  eggs,  white,  inclining  to  flesh  color,  Tarie- 
gated,  more  particularly  at  the  gpreat  end,  with  pale,  purplish  points  of  yarions  sizes,  inter- 
spersed with  other  lar^  spots  of  brown  and  blackish.  The  nest  was  formed  of  circularly 
entwined  fine  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  juniper,  and  the  tough,  fibrous  bark  of  some 
other  plant,  then  bedded  with  soft  feathers  of  the  robin,  and  lined  with  a  few  horse-hairs, 
and  some  slender  tops  of  bent  grass  (Ai^rostis.") 

Early  in  June,  1863,  a  nest  of  this  species  was  discovered  in  a  grove  of  pines 
in  West  Roxbury ;  it  was  built  in  a  small  fork  of  a  pine,  about  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  nest  and  its  contents,  four  eggs,  were  removed,  but  the  birds 
remained  in  the  neighborhood,  and  soon  commenced  building  another  nest  in 
the  same  tree,  but  a  few  feet  higher ;  in  it  the  female  laid  three  eggs,  after 
which  this  nest  Und  eggs  were  removed  ;  but  soon  after  they  built  another  nest 
in  another  pine,  near  the  first ;  this  nest  was  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
ground ;  in  this  two  eggs  were  laid,  which  were  allowed  to  be  hatched.  One 
of  these  nests,  with  four  'eggs,  is  in  my  collection,  and  is  already  described 
above.  The  eggs  are  a  pale,  creamy,  white  color,  with  a  very  faint  roseate 
tint,  and  are  marked  with  coarse  and  fine  spots  of  bipwn  of  different  shades, 
and  obscuie  spots  of  lilac  These  markings  are  quite  thick  at  the  large  end  of 
the  egg,  in  fact,  are  almost  confluent  into  a  sort  of  girdle.  Their  dimensions 
are  .66  by  .53  inch,  .66  by  ,52  indi,  .64  by  .52  inch,  and  .62  by  .51  inch. 

Tbllow-rump  Wabblbr — ^Myrtlb  Bird,  {Dendraica  ^aranata,)  Gray. 

This  species  is  quite  abundant  in  spring  and  fall  throughout  New  England, 
bat  very  few  breed  in  these  States.  I  have  met  with  but  one  nest  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  have  heard  of  but  two  or  three  others.  This  nest  was  built  in  a 
low  barberry  bush  in  Waltham ;  it  was  constructed  of  fine  grasses  and  the 
down  from  ferns.  These  materials  were  careMly  woven  toge&er  into  a  neat 
fabric  which  was  lined  with  cottony  substances  and  a  few  horse-hairs.  The 
e^s  were  three  in  number;  these  were  of  a  creamy  white  color,  covered 
eparsely  with  spots  and  blotches  of  different  shades  of  brown,  thickest  at  the 
large  end  of  the  egg.  Dimensions  of  the  eggs  .68  by  .50  inch ;  .67  by  .50  inch ; 
.66  by  .49  inch.  Audubon  describes  a  nest  and  eggs  sent  him  from  ^ova  Scotia 
as  follows : 

*'It  resembles  that  of  the  Svlvia  astiva  of  Latham,  being  firm,  compact,  the  outer  parts 
formed  of  silky  fibres  from  different  plants,  attached  to  the  twigs  near  it  by  means  of  glutinous 
matter,  mixed  with  the  inner  bark  of  some  tree  unknown  to  me.  Within  this  is  a  deep 
and  warm  bed  of  thistle  down,  and  the  inner  layer  oonsists  of  feathers  and  the  fine  hair  of 
small  quadrupeds. 

"  The  effgd  are  rather  larpre,  of  a  light  rosy  tint,  the  shell  thin  and  transparent ;  they  are 
niaiingly  dotted  with  reddish  brown  near  the  larger  end,  bat  in  a  circular  manner,  so  that 
tne  extremity  is  unspotted." 
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PiNB-CRBBPiNO  Warbleb,  {Dendroica  pinus.) — Biurd. 

This  bird,  although  quite  common  in  all  New  England  in  the  spring  migra- 
tion, rarely  breeds  in  these  States,  but  farther  to  the  north.  It  arrives  £rom  the 
south  very  early,  often  before  the  last  snow-storm  of  the  season,  and  remains  in 
the  deep  swamps  of  hemlocks  or  pines  until  the  weather  opens;  about  the  first 
week  in  May  the  birds  become  scarce,  and  soon  but  very  few  can  be  found.  A 
nest  with  two  eggs,  found  in  Wobum,  Mafisachusetts»  and  another  nest  with 
three  eggs,  firom  West  Boxbury,  in  the  same  State,  are  all  the  specimens 
accessible  to  me  at  the  present  time.  These  nests  were  built  in  fork^  of  pine 
trees,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  They  are  constructed  of  the  bark  of 
the  cedar  and  leaves  of  the  pine ;  these  materials  are  entwined  into  a  neat  struc- 
ture, which  is  warmly  lined  with  mosses  and  hafrs  of  different  animals.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  bluish-white<color,  with  a  slight  roseate  tint ;  this  primary  color  is 
dotted  with  spots  of  two  shades  of  brown  and  reddish,  and  some  spots  of  purple. 
Dimensions  vary  from  .69  by  .50  inch,  to  .67  by  .51  inch. 

Chbstnut-sideb  Wabbleb,  {Dendroica  Pennsylvanica) — Baird. 

This  bird  is  a  rather  common  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New  England,  most 
plentiful  in  Massachusetts  and  the  States  south,  and  gradually  growing  more 
rare  as  we  advance  north.  It  makes  its  appearance  from  the  south  about  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  May,  according  to  latitude,  and  commences  to  build  about 
the  last  week  in  this  month  or  the  first  in  June.  The  nest  is  usually  built  in  a 
small  fork  of  a  low  tree,  often  in  bushes,  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is 
constructed  of  thin  strips  of  pliable  bark  and  fine  grasses;  these  materials  are 
bent  and  entwined  together,  and  over  the  outside  are  pieces  of  caterpillar  silk 
and  cobwebs,  which  are  plastered  on,  seemingly,  to  give  the  fabric  compactness 
and  consistency ;  the  nest  is  deeply  hollow^,  and  lined  with  horse-hairs  and 
slender  strips  of  the  bark  of  the  grape-vine.  Nuttall  describes  a  nest  found  in 
Acton,  Massachusetts,  as  follows : 

**  It  is  fixed  in  the  forked  twigs  of  a  hazel,  about  breast-high.  The  fabric  is  rather  lieht 
and  airy,  being  made  externtfllj  of  a  few  coarse  blades  and  stalks  of  dead  grass,  then  fiUed 
in  with  tine  blades  of  the  same,  the  whole  matted  and  tied  with  caterpillars'  silk,  and  lined 
with  very  slender  strips  of  brown  bark  and  similar  white-pine  leaves.'^ 

The  nests  I  have  collected,  and  some  I  have  before  me,  are  of  a  different 
character  from  his  description,  being  compactly  and  neatly  made  of  bark  from 
the  cedar,  and  grasses,  and  lined  with  horse-hair ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
species,  as  do  many  others,  varies  in  breeding  habits  in  different  localities.  The 
eggs  are  three  or  four  in  number,  and  are  laid  about  the  first  week  in  June. 
They  are  of  a  delicate  creamy-white  color,  and  marked  at  the  great  end  with 
spots  of  brown,  which  are  often  confluent;  the  spots  are  of  two  colors,  a  reddish 
brown  and  purplish  brown.  The  dimensions  vary  from  .70  by  .51  inch  to  .63 
by  .50  inch.    But  one  brood  is  raised  in  this  latitude. 

Yellow  Wabblbb — Summbb  Yellow  Bibd,  {Dendroica  oitiva.) — ^Baird. 

This  exceedingly  abundant  species  is  a  summer  resident,  and  breeds  in  all  the 
New  England  States.  It  arrives  from  the  south  about  the  last  of  April  or  first 
of  May,  and  commences  building  about  the  15th  of  the  latter  month.  The  nest 
is  usually  built  in  a  low  bush,  frequently  the  barberry ;  occasionally  it  is  placed 
in  an  alder  or  maple  tree,  seldom  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  although  Mr.  Nuttall  gives  instances  of  its  being  built  in  the  forks  of  a 
sugar-maple  tree,  fifty  feet  from  the  ground ;  this  is  a  very  rare  case,  however. 
I  think  NuttalFs  description  of  the  nest  the  best  I  have  seen,  and  give  it  entire : 

**  The  nest  is  extremely  neat  and  durable ;  the  exterior  is  formed  of  layers  of  eudepiaa^ 
or  silk-weed  lint,  glutinously  though  slightly  attached  to  the  supporting  twigs,  mixed  wich 
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some  slender  strips  of  fine  l>ark  and  |)ine  leaTes,  and  thickly  bedded  with  the  down  of  wil- 
lows, the  nankeen  wool  of  the  Virginia  cotton-grass,  {Eriophorum  virginieumj)  the  down  of 
fine  stalks,  the  hair  of  the  downy  seeds  of  the  button-wood,  {Platanus,)  or  the  papus  of  com- 

Eonnd  flowers,  and  then  lined  either  with  fine  bent  grass,  (Agrostis,)  or  down,  and  horse- 
air,  and  rarely  with  a  few  accidental  feathers.*' 

The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  sometimes  five;  *  thej  vary  in  color  from 
creamy  white,  with  nnmerons  spots  and  bk>tcbes  of  different  shades  of  brown> 
to  a  grayish  white,  with  a  greenish  tint,  and  marked  with  the  same  spots  and 
blotches;  these  markings  are  thickest  at  the  larger  end  of  the  egg,  where  they 
are  often  confluent.  Dimensions  vary  from  .67  by  .50  inch  to  .64  by  .50  inch. 
The  habits  of  this  bird  are  well  known,  and  its  genial  nature  and  confiding  dispo- 
itions  have  rendered  it  a  great  &tvorite  with  the  fisurmer. 

Black-poll  Wabbljbb,  (Dendroica  striata.) — ^Baird. 

This  bird,  although  very  abundant  in  all  parts  orXew  England  in  the  spring 
migrations,  passes  far  to  the  north  to  breed;  but  few  remain  in  the  States  through 
the  breeding  season,  and  these  in  the  most  northern  districts.  It  arrives  from 
the  south  about  the  middle  of  May  and  proceeds  leisurely  on  its  journey,  arri- 
ving at  its  destination  about  the  nrst  week  in  June.  I  have  two  nests  in  my 
collection,  both  found  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine;  they  were  placed  in  low 
trees  or  saplings,  and  are  constructed  of,  first,  a  layer  of  twigs  and  grass,  then 
the  leaves  of  the  pine  and  moss ;  these  materials  are  twined  into  a  compact 
structure,  somewhat  bulky,  and  deeply  hollowed,  and  lined  with  feathers  of  wild 
birds  and  hairs  of  different  animals.  I  have  but  two  eges  of  this  species;  these 
were  collected  in  Aroostook  county,  Maine;  they  are  of  a  grayish- white  color, 
thickly  marked  with  spots  and  blotches  of  two  or  three  shades  of  brown  and 
purple.  Dimensions,  .70  by  .52  inch;  .67  by  .50  inch.  Audubon  describes  the 
only  jaest  of  this  bird  that  he  ever  met  with,  as  follows : 

'*  It  was  placed  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  fork  of  a  small  branch,  close  to  the 
main  stem  of  a  fir-tree.  Its  diameter  internally  was  two  inches,  the  depth  one  and  a  half; 
externally  it  resembled  the  nest  of  a  white-crowned  sparrow,  heing  formed  of  green  and  white 
moss  and  lichens,  Intermixed  with  coarse  dried  grass ;  within  this  was  a  layer  of  bent  grass, 
and  the  lining  was  of  very  dark-colored,  dry  moss,  looking  precisely  like  horse-hair,  arranged 
in  a  circular  direction  with  great  care.  Lastlr,  there  was  a  thick  bed  of  large  soft  feathers, 
some  of  which  were  from  ducks,  but  most  of  them  from  willow-grouse." 

The  same  author  describes  the  habits  of  this  bird  as  follows : 

**Tou  see  it  darting  in  aU  directions  after  insects,  chasing  them  on  the  wing,  and  not  nn- 
frequently  snapping,  so  as  to  emit  the  clicking  sound  characteristic  of  the  true  fly-catcher. 
Its  activity  is  pleasing,  but  its  notes  have  no  title  to  be  called  a  song.  They  are  shrill,  and 
resemble  the  noise  mf^e  by  striking  two  small  pebbles  together,  more  than  any  other  sound 
I  know." 

Frairib  Warbler,  {Dendroica  diMcolcr) — ^Baird. 

This  is  a  rather  rare  species  north  of  Massachusetts,  which  State  seems  to  be 
its  northern  breeding  limit.  It  makes  its  appearance  about  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  commences  building  about  the  20th  of  that  month.  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  two  nests  in  Norfolk  county,  and  have  had  another  nest  and 
eggs  sent  me  from  Belmont,  in  this  State;  I  have  also  knoT^n  of  several  other 
netJts  being  found,  and  judge  that  the  species  breeds  rather  abundantly  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  other  two  southern  New  England  States.  These  nests  were 
all  placed  in  low  barberry  bushes,  in  rocky  localities.  They  are  exceedingly 
neat  structures,  the  most  so  of  any  of  our  New  England  warblers'  nests ;  they 
are  constructed  of  various  soft  cottony  substances,  alter  the  manner  of  the  nest  ' 
of  the  yellow  warbler,  and  are  lined  with  soft  feathers  and  wool.  The  eggs  are 
usually  three  in  number ;  these  are  of  a  beautiful  pearly- white  color,  with  a 
slight  roseate  tint,  and  covered  irregularly  with  small  spots  of  different  shades 
of  brown  and  lilac>  thickest  at  the  large  end.  Dimensions  of  three  eggs  collected 
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hi  Belmont,  Massacbnsetts,  .64  bj  .52  incli ;  .63  by  .62  incb ;  .60  by  .50  ineh. 
The  above-deacribed  nests  were  invariably  placed  in  the  fork  of  the  bush  m 
which  they  were  built;  the  materials  were  the  same,  consisting  of  the  down  from 
different  plants,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  like  substances.  I  find,  on  referring  to 
Audubon,  Wilson,  and  others,  considerable  differences  in  the  description  of  the 
nest,  &c.    Wilson's  description  is  as  follows : 

*  The  nest  of  this  species  is  of  vexy  neat  and  delicate  workmanship,  heing  pensile,  and 


generally  hung  on  the  fork  of  a  low  bush  or  thicket;  it  is  formed," outwatrdlj,  of  crreen 
moss,  intermixed  with  rotten  bits  of  wood  and  caterpillars*  silk ;  the  inside  is  lined  with  ex- 
tremely fine  fibres  of  grape-rme  baik ;  and  the  whole  would  ecaicely  weigh  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce." 

Audubon  says : 

"  Its  nest,  which  forms  by  far  the  most  interestinff  part  of  its  history,  is  uncommonly  small 
and  delicate.  Its  eggs  I  have  uniformly  found  to  be  four  in  number,  and  of  a  white  color, 
with  a  few  brownish  spots  near  the  larger  end.  The  nest  is  sometimes  attached  to  three  or 
four  blades  of  tall  grass,  or  hangs  between  two  small  sprigs  of  a  slender  twig.  At  first  sight 
it  seems  to  be  formed  like  that  of  the  humminf^-bird,  the  external  parts  being  composed  of 
delicate  gray  lichens  and  other  substances,  and  skins  of  .black  caterpillars,  and  the  interior 
finished  with  the  finest  fibres  of  dried  vines.** 

Nnttall  says,  in  contradiction  to  these  descriptions : 

'*The  nest  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  summer  yellow  bird,  (yellow  war- 
bler,) being  fixed  in  a  trifid  branch,  (not  pensile,)  and  formed  of  strips  of  inner  red-cedar 
bark  and  ascUpias  fibres,  also  with  some  caterpillar  silk,  and  thickly  lined  with  cud-weed 
down,  {Gnaphalium  ptantoffineum^)  and  slender  tops  of  bent  grass,  {Agrosiis.)  The  eggs, 
four  or  five,  were  white,  rather  sharp  at  the  lesser  end,  marked  with  spots  of  lilacFUurple,  and 
others  of  two  difierent  shades  of  brown,  rather  numerous  at  the  great  end,  where  tney  appear 
/  most  collated  together  in  a' circle." 

Nuttall's  description  of  the  nest  is  certainly  the  most  correct,  so  far  as  all  the 
Bpecimens  that  I  haye  seen  went;  probably  in  different  sections  the  breeding 
habits  of  this  bird  are,  like  those  of  some  others,  subject  to  great  yariations. 

Bed  Start,  (Setophaga  nUicilla.) — Swainson. 

This  quite  common  species  is  a  summer  resident,  and  breeds  in  all  the  New 
England  States.  It  arriyes  from  the  south  from  about  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  May,  according  to  latitude,  and  commences  building  about  the  first  week  in 
June.  The  nest  is  placed,  usually,  on  a  low  limb  of  a  small  tree;  often  in  a 
horizontal  fork,  seldom  more  than  ten  feet  irom  the  eround.  It  is  constructed 
of  strips  of  cedar  bark,  grape-yine  bark,  grasses,  and  fine  weeds ;  these  materiala 
ai<e  adjusted  neatly,  and  agglutinated  by  the  bird's  saliya  into  a  compact  stmc* 
ture,  to  the  exterior  of  which  are  attached,  or  plastered  on  by  the  biras'  saliya* 
fragments  of  soft  lichens,  caterpillars'  silk,  and  down  from  the  ferns ;  it  is  deeply 
hollowed,  and  lined  with  thin  strips  of  grape-yine  bark  and  cottony  snbstancest 
and  sometimes  a  few  hairs  of  fibrous  roots.  Nnttall,  in  describing  the  nest,  says 
"the  lining  is  neither  soft  nor  downy;"  but  Wilson  and  Audubon  both  assert 
to  the  contrary.  I  haye  examined  a  great  number  of  the  nests,  and  have  foond 
them  to  agree  with  the  aboye  description.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  num- 
ber. Their  color  is  a  beautiful  creamy  white,  which  is  coyered,  more  or  leas 
thickly,  with  spots  of  reddish  brown  and  lUac.  Ayerage  dinensions  of  e^ps 
about  .63  by  .50  inch. 

Scarlet  Tanaobr,  (Pyrafiga  rubra) — ^Viefllot 

This  gaudy  summer  visitor  breeds  in  all  the  New  England  States,  less  plenti* 
fully,  however,  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  d^tricts.  It  arrives  from 
die  south  about  the  first  wed^  in  May,  and  commences  building  about  the  20th 
of  that  month.  The  favorite  localities  of  this  bird  seem  to  be  oak  groves,  aita- 
ated  near  swamps ;  here  I  have  often  heard  several  males  singing  at  the  same 
time,  and  have  watched  them  in  their  active  movements  in  their  pursuit  of  inBecta« 
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of  which  this  Bpecies  destroys  great  numbers.  The  nest  is  placed  on  a  horizontal 
limb  of  a  tree,  nsoally  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  deep  woods. 
It  is  constructed  of  slender  twigs  of  the  oak,  huckleberry  or  whortleberry  bush, 
and  weeds ;  these  are  loosely  put  together ;  so  much  so,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  interlacing  of  the  small  joints  of  the  twi^  it  would  soon  fall  apart.  It  is 
not  deeply  hollowed,  and  is  lined  with  thread-like  fibrous  roots  ana  the  leaves 
of  the  various  pines.  The  whole  structure  is  so  thinly  madie  as  to  almost  &U 
to  pieces  on  removal  from  the  tree.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number, 
sometimes  three,  seldom  five.  They  are  of  a  dull  light  greenish-blue  color,  of 
dififerent  shades,  and  spattered  with  purplish  brown,  in  some  specimens  quite 
thickly,  in  others  less  so.  The  ground  color  is  the  most  prominent,  the  mark- 
ings never  completely  hiding  it,  or  sufficiently  confluent  to  be  called  blotches. 
A  nest  complement  of  four  eggs,  in  a  nest  collected  in  Milton,  Massachusetts, 
exhibit  the  following  measurements :  .97  by  .66  inch ;  .93  by  .65  inch ;  .90  by 
.62  inch;  .88  by  .64  inch.  Other  specimens  show  no  great  variations  from 
these  dimensions. 

Babn  Swallow,  {IKrundo  horrearum,} — ^Barton. 

This  well-known  summer  visitor  is  found  plentifully,  and  breeds  in  all  New 
England  States.  It  arrives  about  the  10th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May,  and  soon 
commences  building  or  repairing  the  nest  of  the  preceding  year  or  years,  as  the 
same  nest  is  oecupied  several  seasons.  It  is  built  in  the  eaves  of  houses  or 
bams,  or  on  rafters  of  bams  and  other  buildings.  It  is  constracted  outwardly 
of  a  strong  shell  of  pellets  of  mud,  which  are  plastered  together,  and,  as  Nuttall 
says,  '*  tempered  with  fine  hay,  and  rendered  more  adhesive  by  the  glutinous 
Ealiva  of  the  bird."  This  nest  is  built  out  and  up  until  the  top  is  aboat  hori* 
zontal,  and  then  lined  with  a  layer  of  fine  grass  or  hay,  which  is  covered  over 
with  loose  feathers.  This  bird  is  fond  of  society,  often  as  many  as  twenty 
nests  being  in  the  same  eaves.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  some- 
times five ;  they  are  of  a  nearly  pure  white  color,  with  a  slight  roseate  tint,  and 
are  spotted  more  or  less  thickly  with  fine  dots  of  two  shades  of  brown,  reddish 
and  purplish.  The  dimensions  of  four  eggs,  collected  in  Uptour  Maine,  are  .76 
by  .56  inch ;  .70  by  .52  inch ;  .76  bv  .52  inch ;  .69  by  .53  inch.  The  largest 
specimen,  in  a  great  number,  is  .78  by  .57  inch ;  the  smallest,  .67  by  .50  inch. 
Two  bfoods,  and  sometimes  three,  are  reared  in  the  season.  The  period  of  in- 
cubation is  thirteen  days. 

Cliff  Swallow — ^Eavb  Swallow,  {Hirundo  lunifrons.) — Say. 

This  very  generally  distributed  species  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of 
New  England.  It  arrives  from  the  south  from  about  the  25th  of  April  to  the 
l9t  of  May,  and  soon  commences  building.  The  nest  is  usually  built  beneath 
eaves,  or  cornices,  or  other  jutting  portions  of  buildings,  or  on  cliffs,  beneath 
overhanging  portions  of  rock ;  it  is  constracted  externally  of  pellets  of  mud 
and  earth,  which  are  gradually  plastered  together  into  a  large  gourd-shaped 
Btmcture,  the  larger  part  attached  to  the  building  or  cliff,  and  the  neck  curving 
outward  and  downward.  At  the  part  of  the  nest  resembling  the  neck  of  the 
gourd  is  the  entrance.  The  whole  fabric  is  much  more  brittle  than  the  nest  of 
the  bam  swallow,  for  the  reason  that  no  grass  or  hay  is  worked  into  the  mud 
to  give  it  strength.  The  eggs  are  usually  five  in  number.  They  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  preceding  species,  and,  in  fact,  identification 
is  next  to  impossible.  In  a  majority  of  the  present  species  the  spots  are  some- 
what coarser,  and  the  eggs  are  longer.  Four  eggs,  collected  in  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  are  of  the  average  dimensions  of  .84  by  .54  inch,*  other  speci- 
mens,* £rom  various  localities,  are  about  of  this  size. 
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Stump  Swallow — ^Whitb-bellied  Swallow,  {Hirundo  hicolor,) — ^Vieillot 

This  very  common  and  well-known  species  is  a  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New 
England.  Its  habits  are  well  known,  and  arriving,  as  it  does,  early  in  the 
season,  and  fraternizing  with  man,  it  is  a  great  favorite.  It  makes  its  appear- 
ance often  as  early  as  the  17th  of  April,  but  does  not  commence  building  before 
the  middle  of  May.  Near  cities  and  towns  the  nest  is  built  in  martin  boxes, 
provided  for  its  reception,  but  in  less  thickly  settled  districts  it  is  built  in  holes 
in  stumps  and  trees,  and  cases  are  on  record  of  its  being  built  in  a  deserted  nest 
of  the  common  bam  swallow.  When  passing  through  the  Umbagog  lakes,  in 
Maine,  I  observed  great  numbers  of  these  birds  whose  nests  were  built  in  dead 
trees  standing  in  the  lake  near  the  shores.  These  nests  are  so  plenty  that,  in 
the  area  of  about  ten  rods  square,  I  counted  over  fifty ;  of  course,  the  birds  were 
in  myriads,  and  the  species  constitute  the  common  swallow  of  the  districts  in 
that  latitude.  The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  nest  are  fine 
grasses,  hay  and  feathers;  these  are  adjusted  loosely  in  the  cavity  of  the  tree, 
and  without  any  form.  The  eggs  are,  most  commonly,  five  in  number ;  their 
color  is  a  beautiful  clear  white,  with  a  roseate  tint  before  their  contents  are  re- 
moved; they  are  extremely  thiu  and  fragile,  much  more  so  than  most  of  the 
other  species,  and  their  form  is  a  slender  oval.  Of  a  great  number  of  specimens, 
collected  in  various  localities,  the  largest  is  .79  by  .56  inch ;  the  smallest,  .69 
by  .51  inch.  Two  broods  are  generally  reared  in  the  season,  and  the  period  of 
incubation  is  fourteen  days. 

Bank  Swallow,  {Cotyh  riparia) — ^Boie. 

This  bird  is  abundantly  distributed  as  a  summer  inhabitant  throughout  all 
New  England.  It  arrives  the  first  week  in  May,  often  earlier,  and  soon  pairs 
and  commences  building,  or  rather  excavating  for  the  nest.  The  excavation^are 
made  in  sand-banks,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  kingfisher,  and  are  often 
three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  usually  about  eighteen  inches;  at  the  end  of  this  bur- 
rotv,  which  is  widened  and  enlarged,  is  placed  the  nest,  composed  of  dried  grasses, 
hay,  feathers,  and  other  like  soft  materials.  The  birds  are  sociable  in  their 
habits,  as  are  all  the  other  preceding  species,  and  oftcn  as  many  as  twenty  or 
thirty  holes  may  be  seen  in  the  same  bank.  The  number  of  eggs  is  either  fire 
or  four ;  these  are  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  vary  but  little  in  size  or  shape,  the 
latter  being  almost  always  oval,  and  the  size  ranging  from  .72  by  .52  inch  to  .68 
by  .49  inch.     Usually  two  broods  are  reared  in  the  season,  but  often  only  one. 

Martin — Purple  Martin,  {Progne  purpurea.) — ^Boie, 

This  species,  although  distributed  generally  throughout  New  England  aa  a 
summer  inhabitant,  is  less  abundant  than  any  other  of  its  family.  It  arrives 
from  the  south  from  about  the  tenth  to  the  last  of  April,  according  to  latitude, 
and  soon  commences  building.    The  nest  is  usually  built  in  a  martin's  box, 

? laced  for  its  reception,  a  blue  bird's  hole,  or,  sometimes,  a  hole  in  a  tree. 
Jsually  this  bird  prefers  the  neighborhood  of  a  dwelling-house  for  its  hocae, 
and,  unlike  all  the  other  species,  is  not  sociable  in  its  habits,  seldom  more  than 
two  pairs  residing  in  one  neighborhood. 

The  nest  is  composed  of  dried  grasses,  feathers,  &c.,  and  is  occupied  for  several 
seasons.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  of  a  pure  white  color,  and 
vary  but  little  in  form  from  exactly  oval ;  four  specimens  collected  in  Connecti- 
cut exhibit  the  following  measurements :  1.04  by  .70  inch ;  1  by  .70  inch ;  1  by 
.68  inch ;  .97  by  .68  inch.  Other  specimens  vary  but  little  from  these  dimen- 
sions. Two  broods  are  often  reared  in  the  season,  and  the  period  of  incubation 
is  fourteen  days. 
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In  dismissing  this  family,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  at  this  late  day,  to  say  a 
word  in  favor  of  their  heneficial  habits,  for  every  farmer  has  recognized  them 
and  encouraged  the  presence  of  the  birds,  and  protected  them  for  years.  But 
the  immense  amount  of  injurious  and  noxious  insects  they  destroy  is  astonish- 
11%,  and  hardly  realized,  amounting  probably  to  several  hundreds  by  every 
bird  in  the  day. 

Cedar  Bird-— Ohbrry  Bird,  (Ampelia  cedromm.) — Baird.  • 

This  very  common  and  well-known  bird  is  a  summer  inhabitant  of  all  Ne^r 
England.  It  remains  in  the  southern  districts  through  the  winter,  but  usually 
arrives,  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  as  early  as  the  first  or  second  week  in 
liarch.  About  the  middle  of  May  these  flocks  are  divided  into  smaller  ones, 
and  these  soon  into  pairs,  which  commence  building  about  the  last  week  in 
May  or  first  in  June.  The  nest  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  twigs  on  a  horizontal 
branch,  generally  of  a  tree  in  the  orchard ;  sometimes  in  a  cedar  or  other  tree  in 
a  pasture  or  wood.  It  is  constructed  of  stalks  of  weeds,  long  fine  roots,  grass, 
grape-vine  bark,  and  leaves ;  it  is  deeply  hollowed,  and  lined  with  fine  roots, 
horse-hairs,  and  fine  grass.  One  specimen  in  my  collection  is  partly  composed 
of  strips  of  twine  and  thread,  which  are  woven  together  in  a  very  neat  and 
compact  manner,  and  interlaced  with  numerous  fine  roots  and  weeds.  The 
eggs  are  usually  four  or  five  in  number;  they  are  laid  about  the  first  week  in 
June,  and  a  second  litter  often  in  August.  They  are  of  a  light-bluish  or  clay- 
white  color,  with  a  slight  purple  tint,  and  are  marked,  more  or  less  thickly, 
with  distinct  spots  of  black,  and.  more  obscure  spots  of  purplish  brown,  the 
appearance  of  these  latter  spots  is  as  if  they  were  "  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
shell."  Dimensions  of  five  eggs  collected  in  New  Hampshire:  .86  by  .64  inch' ; 
.86  by  .63  inch ;  .86  by  .60  inch  j  .80  by  .62  inch ;  .80  by  .60  inch.  A  great 
number  of  specimens  from  different  localities  do  not  exhibit  any  great  variations 
from  these  measurements. 

There  is  a  great  d^  of  ill  feeling  manifested  towards  this  well-known  bird 
by  the  farmers,  on  account  of  its  occasionally  helping  itself  to  a  few  clrorries  or 
other  small  fruits.  Its  valuable  services  in  the  orchard  and  nursery  seem  to 
be  overlooked,  and  its  life  is  often  forfeited  for  this  little  weakness !  But  if  the 
fanner  will  observe  it  in  its  insect-destroying  labors,  watch  it  as  it  devours 
caterpillar  after  caterpillar,  or  draws  from  its  lurking  place  the  larva  of  some 
injurious  insect,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  many  have  already  done, 
tliat  this  bird  is  worthy  his  protection,  instead  of  deserving  his  anger. 

Shrikb — Butcher  Bird,  {Collyrio  horealis.) — ^Baird. 

This  bird,  although  a  not  uncommon  winter  visitor,  seldom  breeds  within  the 
limita  of  New  England,  and  when  it  does,  only  in  the  most  northern  districts, 
in  the  deep  forests.  1  have  never  met  with  the  nest  in  New  England,  and  wilL 
borrow  Audubon's  description : 

**  About  the  20th  of  April  the  male  and  his  mate  are  seen^engap^ed  in  bailding  their  nest  in 
the  covei^d  and  secludea  parts  of  the  forests.  I  found  several  ot  their  nests  p.aced  on  bushes 
not  above  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  without  any  appearance  of  choice  as  to  the  tree,  but 
generally  towards  the  top,  and  placed  in  a  fork.  The  nest  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  robin, 
and  is  composed  eztemaUv  of  coarse  grasses,  leaves,  and  moss  ;  internally  of  fibrous  roots, 
over  which  is  a  bed  of  the  feathers  of  the  wild  turkey  and  pheasant,  (Tetrao  umbellua,^  ) 
Nuttal,  in  describing  the  nest,  says  that  it  is  'Marge  aiid  compact,  in  the  fork  of  a  small 
tree,  and  sometimes  in  ap  apple  tree,  composed  externally  of  dried  grass,  with  whitish  moss, 
and  well  lined  with  feathers/* 

The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  of  a  dirty  lead-colored  white,  and 
marked  more  or  less  thickly  around  the  greater  end  with  dashes  and  spots  of 
brown  of  different  shades.  Dimensions  of  four  eggs  collected  in  New  Brans- 
wick:  1.12  by  ,80  5  1.12  by  .78  inch;  1.08  by  .78  inch;  1.04  by  .77  inch. 
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Bed-eyed  Virbo — Red-eyed  Flycatchbb,  {Vireo  olivafieous.) — ^Vieae. 

This  tarorite  eaminer  Tiaitor  breeds  abnndantlj  in  all  the  New  Eogland 
States.  It  arriTeB  from  the  south  from  about  the  first  week  to  the  middle  of 
May,  and  commeQces  building  about  the  first  week  in  June,  frequenting  tlto 
woods  rather  more  commonly  than  the  pastures  and  orchards,  although  it  often 
breeds  in  these  places.  The  nest  is  pensile*  and  is  hung  from  the  fork  of  a 
small  limb  of  a  tree,  seldom  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground ; 
it  is  constructed  of  thin  strips  of  cedar  bark,  pieces  of  wasps'  nests,  spiders' 
nests,  pieces  of  caterpillars'  silk,  and  other  pliable  materials.  These  are  woven 
together  neatly  and  compactly,  and  agglutinated  together  by  the  bird's  saliva. 
It  is  suspended  in  the  form  of  a  basket  from  the  forked  twig  to  which  it  is 
attached,  or  rather  sewed  firmly.  It  is  lined  with  narrow  strips  of  grape- vine 
bark,  pine  leaves,  and  sometimes  fine  grass.  On  the  outside  are  often  visible 
bits  of  rotten  wood,  fragments  of  newspaper,  and  hornet's  nest.  One  specimen 
in  mv  collection,  obtained  in  Maine,  is  constructed  almost  entirely  of  pieeee  of 
the  bark  of  the  white  birch ;  it  is  a  very  neat  fabric.  The  eggs  toe  four  in 
number,  pure  white  in  color,  and  thinly  spotted,  chiefly  at  the  great  end,  with 
dots  of  brownish  black.  The  measurement  of  four  ^gs  in  a  nest  collected  ia 
Milton,  Massachusetts,  are :  .84  by  .60  inch ;  .80  by  .60  inch ;  .80  by  .59  inch ; 
.78  by  .59  inch.  Other  specimens  vary  but  little  from  these  dimensions.  Two 
broods  are  oflten  reared  in  the  season.    The  period  of  incubation  is  twelve  days. 

Warbling  Vireo — ^Warbling  Flycatcher,  ( Vireo  gilmu.y^Bontp. 

This  bird  is  a  not  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England,  although 
it  is  not  by  any  means  rare.  It  arrives  usually  in  pairs  about  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  commences  building  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  nest  ia 
pensile,  and  usually  built  in  tall  trees,  often  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  ia 
constructed  of  strips  of  grape-vine  bark,  grass,  leaves,  or  bass-wood  bark,  and 
sometimes  bunches  of  caterpillars'  silk  are  left  on  the  outside,  as  if  for  ornament. 
The  folftwing  very  interesting  account  of  the  breeding  habits  of  this  bird  is 
given  by  Audubon,  who  watched  a  pair  building  in  a  Lombardy  poplar : 

*' One  morning  I  obserred  both  of  them  at  work;  they  had  already  attached  some  slender 
blades  of  grass  to  the  knots  of  the  branch  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  had  given  them  a 
circular  disposition.  Thej  continued  working  downwards  and  outwards  until  the  structore 
exhibited  tno  form  of  their  delicate  tenement.  Before  the  end  of  the  second  day  bits  of 
hornets'  nests  and  particles  of  com  husks  ha^  been  attached  to  it  by  pushing  them  between 
the  rows  of  grass,  and  fixing  them  with  silky  substances.  On  the  third  day  the  birds  were 
absent,  nor  could  I  hear  them  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood,  and  thinking  that  a  cat  might 
have  caught  them  from  the  edge  of  the  roof,  I  despaired  of  seeing  them  again.  On  the 
fourth  morning,  however,  their  notes  attracted  my  attention  before  I  arose,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  them  at  their  labors.  The  materials  which  they  now  used  consisted 
chiefly  of  extremely  slender  grasses,  which  the  birds  worked  in  a  circular  form  within  the 
fi:ttme  which  they  had  previously  made.  The  little  creatures  were  absent  nearly  an  hour  at 
A  time,  and  returned  together  bringing  the  grass  which,  I  concluded,  they  found  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Going  into  the  street  to  see  in  what  direction  they  went,  I  watched  them 
for  some  time,  and  followed  them  as  they  flew  from  tree  to  tree  towards  the  river.  There 
they  stopped,  and  looked  as  if  carefully  watching  me,  when  they  resumed  their  journey, 
and  led  me  quite  out  of  the  village  to  a  large  meadow,  where  stood  an  old  hay  stack.  They 
alighted  on  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  each  had  selected  a  blade  of  grass.  Returning  by  the 
same  route,  they  moved  so  slowly  from  one  tree  to  another,  that  my  patience  was  sevenely 
tried.  Two  other  days  were  consumed  in  travelling  for  the  same  kind  of  crass.  On  tfcie 
seventh  I  saw  only  the  female  at  work,  using  wood  and  horse-hair ;  the  eighth  was  almost 
entirely  spent  by  both  in  smoothing  the  inside.  They  would  enter  the  nest,  sit  in  it,  turn 
round  ana  press  the  lining.  In  th»  course  of  five  days  an  equal  number  of  c^gs  were  laid ; 
they  were  small,  of  a  rather  narrow  otal  form,  white,  thinly  spotted  with  reddish  black  at 
the  larger  end.  The  birds  sat  alternately,  though  not  with  regularity  as  to  time,  and  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  incubation  the  young  came  out.  I  observed  that  the  male  would  bring 
insects  to  the  female,  and  that  atler  chopping  and  macerating  them  with  her  beak,  she 
placed  them  in  the  mouth  of  her  young  witn  a  care  and  delicacy  which  were  not  leas  corioaa 
than  pleasing  to  me." 
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This  acconnt  is  so  fall  and  complete  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  histoiy 
of  the  breeding  habits  of  this  bird.  Bat  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season  in 
this  latitude.  The  dimensions  of  four  eggs  in  mj  collection  from  different 
localities  are:  .83  by  .56  inch;  .80  by  .66  inch;  .78  by  .54  inch;  .78  by  .53  inch. 
These  will  be  found  to  be  the  average  size  of  this  species.  The  nest  is  about 
three  inches  in  exterior  diameter,  and  about  two  and  a  half  in  depth. 

WHiTB-fiVBD  ViRBO— Whitb-evbd  FLYCATCHER,  {Yiteo  noveborocenns.) — 

Bonap. 

This  species  is  a  not  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England  north 
of  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  pretty  abundant.  It  arrives  from  the  south 
usually  in  pairs  from  about  the  10th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May.  The  birds 
commence  building  about  the  last  week  in  May.  The  nest  is  usually  placed 
in  a  thicket  of  briers  or  vines,  often  i^  the  gardens  and  fields.  It  is  con* 
structed  of  fibres  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  fine  twigs,  grasses,  pieces  of 
hornets*  nests,  and  fragments  of  paper.  These  are  built  in  a  pensile  form,  sus- 
pended by  the  upper  edge,  and  lined  with  slender  strips  of  grape-vine  bark  and 
roots.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  and  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  red-eyed  vireo  in  shape  or  color,  the  average  dimensions  being 
a  trifle  smaller.  Several  eggs  collected  in  different  localities  exhibit  as  an 
average  measurement  .82  by  .59  inch.  A  nest  complement  of  four  eggs,  col- 
lected in  Milton,  Mass.,  vary  but  a  trifle  from  this  size,  their  measurement  being 
.83  by  .59  inch  ;  .82  by  .59  inch;  .82  by  .58  inch ;  .80  by  .58  inch.  But  one 
brood  is  usually  reared  in  New  England  in  the  season,  and  the  period  of  incu- 
bation is  twelve  days. 

Solitary  Virbo — Blub-hbaded  Flvcatchbr,  ( Vireo  solitarius.) — Vieillot. 

This  bird  is  a  rather  rare  summer  visitor  in  New  England.  It  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  Mayi  I  have  never  met  with  its 
nest,  and  Audubon's  description,  though  meagre,  is  the  best  available ;  it  is  as 
follows : 

••The  nest  is  prettily  constructed,  and  fixed  in  a  partially  pensile  manner  between  two 
twigs  of  a  low  bush  on  a  branch  running  horizontally  from  the  'main  stem.  It  is  formed 
externally  of  gray  lichens,  slightly  pat  together,  and  lined  with  hair,  chiefly  from  the  deer 
and  raccoon.  The  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  which  are  white,  with  a  strong  tinge  of 
flesh  color,  and  spiinkled  with  brownish-red  dots  at  the  larger  end. " 

I  have  but  one  egg  in  my  collection ;  it  corresponds  in  color  and  markings  to 
the  above  description,  and  measures  .81  by  .59  inch.  But  one  brood  is  reared 
in  the  season,  although  there  have  been  specimens  taken  as  late  as  October. 
But  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  bird,  as  it  prefers  the  deep  woods  and 
swamps  to  the  more  open  districts. 

Yellow-throated  Virbo,  or  Flycatcher,  ( Vireo  fiamfrom^ — ^Vieillot. 

This  beautiful  vireo  is  not  very  common  in  New  England,  although  it  is  found 
in  all  these  States  as  a  summer  visitor.  It  arrives  from  the  south  about  the 
middle  of  April,  sometimes  not  before  the  first  of  May,  and  commences  building 
about  the  middle  of  the  latter  month.  The  nest  is  placed  in  a  small  fork  of  a 
tree,  usually  the  apple  tree,  at  a  height  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  the  mo#t  beautiful  nest  made  by  birds  of  this  genus ;  it  is  built 
of  nearly  the  same  materials  as  the  others,  but  is  covered  in  the  most  tasty 
manner  with  pieces  of  lichens  and  caterpillars'  silk  and  spiders*  webs,  which  are 
plastered  or  agglutinated  on  over  the  entire  surface,  giving  the  nest  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  bunch  of  moss  hanging  from  a  forked  twig.  Several  of  these 
nests,  collected  in  different  localities,  are  in  my  collection.  They  are  invariably 
27 
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• 
of  this  description,  and  are  all  lined  with  pieces  of  paper,  wasps'  nests,  and  fine 
grasses.  With  the  exception  of  the  nest  of  the  humming  bird,  and*  perhaps,  two 
or  three  others,  the  nest  of  this  species  is  the  most  beantiful  specimen  of  burd 
architecture  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number. 
They  are  of  a  pure  white  color,  with  thinly  scattered  spots  of  two  shades  of 
reddish  brown  and  black.  The  dimensions  of  four  eggs  collected  in  Oonuectscut 
are :  .83  by  .61  inch;  .82  by  .60  inch;  .82  by  .60  inch;  .80  by  .59  inch.  But  one 
brood  is  reared  in  the  season  in  New  England. 

In  dismissing  this  beautiful  and  favorite  family  of  birds,  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  too  much  in  their  favor ;  their  neat  and  delicate  plumage  and 
sweet  song,  (kept  up  in  one  species,  the  red-eyed  vireo,  until  October.)  their  en- 
gaging and  interesting  habits,  and  their  well-known  insect-destroying  proclivities, 
have  justly  rendered  them  great  favorites ;  and  the  farmer,  in  protecting  them 
and  encouraging  them  to  take  up  homes  near  his  orchards  and  gardens,  has 
taken  care  of  some  of  his  best  friends. 

LoNG-BiLLBD  Marsh  Wren,  {Cistothorus polustris,) — Cab. 

This  interesting  and  not  generally  well  known  little  bird  is  a  summer  inhabit- 
ant of  New  England.  Although  not  uncommon  in  ^lassachnsetts  and  the  other 
two  southern  States,  it  seldom  ventures  north  of  the  first  State,  where  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  neighborhood  of  the  salt-water  marshes.  It  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  its  presence  is  soon  made  known  by  its  lively 
chattering  song  and  grotesque  dodgiugs  among  the  reeds  and  tall  grass  in  which 
it  makes  its  home.  1  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  following  exceedingly  in- 
teresting account  of  its  habits,  &c.,  by  Wilson  : 

*'The  marsh  wren  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  May,  or  as  soon  as  the 
reed8  and  a  species  of  nympbea,  nsnally  called  spiattor-docks,  which  j?row  in  great  tuxorianee 
along  the  tide-water  of  our  rivers,  are  sufficiently  high  to  shelter  it.  To  such  places  it  almost 
wholly  limits  its  excuraious,  seldom  venturing  lar  from  the  river.  Its  food  consists  of  flying 
insects  and  their  laivoe,  and  a  species  of  green  grasshopper  that  inhabits  the  roeds.  As  to 
its  notes,  it  would  be  mere  burlesque  to  call  thein  by  the  name  of  song.  Standing  on  ihfi 
reedy  borders  of  the  Schuylkill  or  Dclawaro,  in  the  month  of  June,  you  hear  a  low  crackling 
sound,  somewhat  similar  to  that  produced  by  air-bubbles  forcing  their  way  thiough  mud  or 
boggy  ground  when  trod  upon ;  tnis  is  the  song  of  the  marsh  wren :  but  as,  among  the  hu- 
man race,  it  is  not  given  to  one  man  to  excel  in  evetything,  and  yet  each,  perhaps,  has  some- 
thing peculiarly  his  own,  so,  among  birds  wo  tind  a  like  distribution  of  talents  and  pecu- 
liuiiiics.  The  little  bird  now  before  us,  if  deficient  and  contemptible  in  singing,  excels  in  the 
art  of  design,  and  constructs  a  nest  which,  in  dui-ability,  wannth,  and  convenience,  is  scarcely 
inibrior  to  one,  and  far  superior  to  many,  of  its  more  musical  brethren.  This  is  Ibrmed  out- 
wardly of  wot  rushes  mixed  with  mud,  well  intertwined,  and  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a 
cocoauut.  A  small  hole  is  left  two-thirds  up  for  entrance,  the  upper  edge  of  which  projects 
like  a  pent  house  over  the  lower  to  prevent  the  admission  of  rain.  The  inside  is  lined  with 
tine  soil  grass,  and  sometimes  featherv,  and  the  outside,  when  hardened  by  the  son,  resists 
cvcrv  kind  of  weather.  This  nest  is  genei ally  suspended  among  the  reeds,  above  the  reach 
of  the  highest  tides,  and  is  tied  so  fast  to  every  part  of  the  surroundino:  reeds  as  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  winds  and  the  waves.  The  eggs  are  usually  six,  of  a  dark  fawn  color,  and  very 
small.  The  young  leave  the  nest  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  they  generally  have  a  second 
brood  in  the  same  season." 

I  am  unable  to  add  anything  of  any  valne  to  this  description.  Several  nests 
in  my  collection  from  various  localities  in  New  England  and  elsewhere  agree 
with  the  above  description  of  nest.  They  are  formed  of  reeds  and  grasses  twined 
strongly  together  in  a  bulky  fabric,  and  the  entrance  is  on  one  side,  (£acing  the 
south  always,  I  believe,)  a  small  round  hole.  The  cavity  is  deep  and  lined  with 
soft  grasses  and  feathers.  The  eggs  are  of  a  mahogany  color,  with  fine  dots 
covering  the  entire  surface.  These  dots  are  darker  than  the  ground  color,  and 
so  fine  as  to  be  hardly  visible.  A  great  number  of  e^s  vary  from  .60  by  .48  to 
.56  by  .42  inch  in  diameter. 
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SftoRT-BiLLBD  Mabsh  Wbbn,  {Cittotkonu  tteUarU) — OaJb. 

Like  the  preceding  species,  this  bird  is  limited  to  the  soathem  districts  of 
New  England,  Massacfaasetts  forming  its  northern  limit.  It  makes  its  first 
appearance  aboat  the  middle  of  May,  sometimes  a  little  earlier.  The  nest  is 
bttilt  about  the  last  week  in  May;  it  is  constracted  of  grasses  and  sedges,  and  is 
pensile,  or  rather  suspended  in  tali  grass  in  fresh- water  meadows,  which  is  woven 
iato  the  body  of  the  fi^ric;  I  have  never  noticed  any  mnd  in  the  materials,  and 
doubt  if  any  .is  used; "  e  entrance  is  on  the  side;  it  is  a  small  hole  just  under 
the  greatest  bulge  of  the  nest;  the  whole  fabric  is  lined  with  soft  down  from 
flying. seeds,  and  sometimes  a  few  feathers.  The  eggs  are  sometimes  eight  or 
nine  in  number,  usually  about  six ;  their  color  is  pure  white,  and  the  shell  is  ex- 
tremely thin  and  brittle.  The  dimensions  vary  from  .57  by  .44  to  .50  by  .40 
inch.    But  one  brood  is  reared  in  New  England. 

House  Wbbn,  (  TroghdyUi  aedon.) — Vieillot. 

"  This  interesting  and  well-known  little  bird  is  very  generally  distributed 
throughout  New  England.  It  arrives  from  the  south  as  early  as  the  first  week  ia 
May,  and  soon  appears  about  its  old  haunts  in  the  garden  and  orchard.  The- 
familiarity  of  this  species  with  man  is  well  known,  and  comfortable  quarters  are 
provided  for  its  reception,  oftentimes  in  the  piazza  of  a  dwelling-house  or  ia  th& 
casement  of  a  window.  This  little  bird  is  rather  quarrelsome*  and  often  drives- 
from  its  home  the  blue  burd  and  martin,  occupying  the  prepared  nest  for  itfr 
own  domicile.    When  it  builds  a  nest  of  its  own,  it  selects  a  hole  in  a>  tree,  or 

£ost  in  a  fence,  and  fills  the  whole  cavity  with  sticks  and  twigs ;  this  'nass  is 
oUowed  in  the  centre,  and  lined  with  fine  grasses,  feathers,  wool,  ana  other 
soft  materials.  The  e^  are  usually  six  in  number,  sometimes  eighty  and  I  iiave 
known  as  many  as  ten  being  found  in  one  nest ;  their  color  is  a  pale  reddish  flesh- 
color  coveijed  with  fine  dots  or  sprinkling  of  a  darker  color.  IDtimensious  vary 
from  .62  by  .50  to  .59  by  .48  inch.  Occasionally  two  broods  are  reared  in  the 
season,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  one  brood  only.  The  wrens  are  extremely 
beneficial  in  ihe  garden  and  orchard ;  they  destroy  immense  numbers  of  insects  and 
their  larvss,  and  are,  in  consequence  of  their  sociable- habits  and  pleasant  dispo- 
sitions, great  favorites;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  a  good  wortd  in  their  favor, 
afl  they  are  well  appreciated  and  protected. 

Ambbican  Gbbbprb— Bbown  Creeper^  {CertAia  Americana.) — ^Bonap. 

This  species  is  a  resident  of  the  three  southern  New  England  States  through 
the  year ;  in  the  other  States  it  is  a  not  common  summer  visitor.  It  arrives 
from  the  south  about  the  middle  of  April,  and»  on  pairing,  commences  building 
about  the  second  week  in  May.  The  nest  is  built  in  &  hollow  limb  of  a  tree,  in 
a  deserted  nest  of  a  woodpecker  or  squirrel,  or  a  hole  ia  a  fence-post.  Usually 
the  locality  is  chosen  in  the  deep  woods,  and  seldom  near  dwellings  or  in  the 
orchards.  The  materials  used  in  the  construction  are  soft  grasses,  feathers,  and 
the  bark  of  the  cedar  and  grape-vine.  The  eggs  are  usually  about  six  in  number ; 
their  color  is  a  dull  gray,  and  they  are  marked,  thickest  near  the  great  end,  with 
nmall  spots  of  reddish  brown  and  a  few  dabs  of  a  darker  color.  Mr.  Allen 
speaks  of  a  nest  being  found  **  in  a  large  elm  in  Court  Square,  Springfield,  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  built  behind  a  strip  of  thick  bark  that  projected 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  protected  cavity  behind  it.''  Dimensions  of  eggs 
average  about  .70  by  .50  inch.  But  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season  in  New 
j^lngland. 
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Bbd«bbllibd  Nuthatch,  {SUta  Canadensis.) — ^Linn.  * 

This  bird  breeds  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  England.  It  ia  a  not  nnoom- 
mon  species  about  the  region  of  the  Umbagog  lakes,  m  Maine,  through  the 
snmmer»  bat  I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  its  nest ;  neither  have  I 
found  the  nest  of  the  white-bellied  nuthatch,  which  probably  breeds  in  the  sane 
localities.    Audubon,  in  describing  the  nest  of  the  red-bellied  nuthatch,  says : 

'*I  found  it  bailding  its  neet  near  Eastport,  in  Biaine,  on  the  l9Ui  of  Biay,  before  the  bfan 
bird  had  made  its  appearance  there,  ana  while  much  ice  still  Mnained  on  the  northern 
exposures.  The  uest  is  dug  in  a- low  dead  stump,  seldom  more  than  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
*joth  the  male  and  the  female  working  by  turns,  until  they  have  got  to  the  depth  of  about 
fourteen  inches.  The  cgfifs,  four  in  number,  are  small,  and  of  a  white  color,>  tinged  with  a 
deep  blush,  and  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots.  They  raise.  I  believe,  only  one  brood  in  the 
season.*' 

The  white-bellied  nuthatch  is  much  the  most  common  in  New  England,  and 
ondoubtedi J  breeds  as  far  south  as  Massachusetts,  as  I  have  seen  numbers  of 
them  in  the  summer  months.  These  birds,  as  are  also  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding species,  are  very  beneficial ;  they  destroy  great  numbers  of  injarious 
insects  and  their  larvsB,  and  particularly  the  canker-worm,  which  is  rejected  by 
roost  other  birds,  but  is  eaten  by  these  species. 

Black-cap  Titmousb — Chickadee,  {Panes  arfricapiUus.) — ^Linn. 

This  well-known  little  bird  is  a  very  common  resident  of  all  New  England 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  species  that  are  as  abundant  in 
the  depths  of  winter  as  through  the  summer,  and  it  is,  deservedly,  one  of  the 
greatest  favorites.  It  commences  building  as  early  as  the  second  week  in  May. 
The  nest  is  placed  in  a  hole  excavated  in  a  dead  tree  or  stump.  This  hole  is, 
like  that  of  the  woodpecker's,  gradually  widened  at  the  bottom,  and  is  about 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  depth.  The  uest  i^  constructed  of  soft  moss  and  the  hairs 
of  di£Perent  animals.  One  beautiful  specimen  that  I  found  in  the  nortiiem 
part  of  Maine  is  composed  of  the  hair  of  the  common  deer,  moose,  and  hare,  a 
few  feathers  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  a  few  fragments  of  soft  mosses.  They 
are  woven  into  a  warm  and  comfortable  fragment. 

The  eggs  are  from  six  to  ten  in  number,  usually  about  six ;  they  are  of  a 
nearly  pure  white  color,  with  a  faint  reddish  tint,  and  are  spotted  thickly  at  the 
greater  end,  with  markings  of  reddish  brown ;  their  form  is  nearly  spherical,  and 
their  dimensions  vary  from  .6<5  by  .52  inch  to  .60  by  .50  inch.  Two  broods  are 
often  reared  in  the  season. 

Purple  Finch,  {Oarpodacus  purpureus.) — Gray. 

This  species,  although  quite  common  in  many  localities  of  New  England,  is 
very  irregularly  distributed.  For  instance,  it  breeds  abundantly  in  and  near 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  but  is  not  found  iu  any  other  part  of  the  State  in  any- 
thing like  the  abundance  that  it  is  there.  In  that  locality  it  is  almost  the  most 
common  bird  breeding;  in  other  localities  it  is  occasionally  found  in  only  de- 
tached pairs.  So  in  Maine ;  it  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Umbagog 
lakes,  but  elsewhere  it  is  not  often  seen.  There  seems  to  be,  as  Mr.  Allen 
justly  remarks,  a  great  increase  of  this  species  within  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
is  beginning  to  be  one  of  our  most  common  birds.  The  birds  separate  into  paits 
soon  after  their  arrival;  about  the  middle  of  April,  but  do  not  commence  building 
before  the  middle  of  May.  They  are  occasionally  resident  here  through  the 
mild  winter,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  they  arrive  in  New  England  in  flocks  of  ten 
or  a  dozen  about  the  last  of  March.  The  nest  is  built  in  a  pine  or  cedar  tree, 
usually,  and  is  sometimes  thirty  or  even  forty  feet  from  the  ground— oftener 
about  fifteen  or  twenty.    It  is  constructed  of  fine  roots  and  grasses,  and  is  lined 
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with  horsehair  and  hog'e  bristles.  Oae  specimen  io  my  collection  has  the  cast- 
off  skin  of  a  snake  woven  in  the  rest  of  the  fabric ;  and  I  have  seen  nests  lined 
with  mosses.  Generally,  hairs  of  different  animals  form  the  lining,  and  roots 
and  grass  the  main  structure. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  beautiful  bluish-green  colftr,  and  marked  with  Spots  and 
streaks  of  black ;  their  form  is  a  sharply  pointed  oval,  and  their  dimensions  yary 
from  .94  by  .64  inch  to  .88  by  .60  inch.  Two  broods  are  often  reared  in  the 
season. 

Tbllow  Bird — Thistlb  Bird— Goldfinch,  (ChrysamitrU  trutis.) — Bonap. 

Tbis  well-known  bird  is  a  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  southern  districts  remains  through  the  year.  Notwithstanding 
its  being  here  through  the  early  spring,  it  does  not  begin  to  build  before  the 
middle  of  June.  The  earliest  nest  that  I  ever  heard  of  was  found  June  the 
10th,  and  very  few  are  found  as  early  as  the  middle  of  that  month.  The  nest 
is  usually  placed  in  a  forked  branch  in  an  apple  tree  in  the  orchard,  sometimes 
in  a  maple  or  birch  tree  near  the  road-side ;  it  is  constructed  of  soft  strips  of  the 
cedar  and  grape-vine  bark ;  these  are  very  neatly  woven  together  into  a  compact 
structure,  which  is  deeply  hollowed  and  lined  with  soft  down  from  the  thistle, 
and  sometimes  a  few  feathers.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number;  their  form 
b  a  sharply  pointed  oval,  and  their  color  a  bluish  white.  Dimensions  vary  from 
.68  by  .53  inch  to  .62  by  .50  inch.    But  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  summer. 

Savanivah  Spabbow,  (Passerculus  Savanna.) — ^Bonap. 

This  bird  seems  to  be  rather  irregularly  distributed  throughout  New  England 
in  the  summer  season.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  it  is  quite  common ; 
in  the  western  part  '*  chiefly  a  spring  and  autumn  visitant,''  but  "  not  common." 
Mr.  Allen  has  never  found  it  breeding  in  the  neighborhood  of  Springfield,  but 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea-coast  in  the  same  State  it  is  abundant  in  the  breed- 
ing season.  On  the  contrary,  in  Maine  it  is  not  at  all  common  near  the  sea- 
coast,  but  in  the  interior,  even  as  far  as  the  western  borders,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  plentiful  of  sparrows.  It  arrives  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  the  first  • 
week  in  April ;  in  Maine  seldom  before  the  middle  of  that  month.  About  the 
first  week  in  May  in  Massachusetts,  and  later  as  we  advance  north,  the  birds 
commence  building.  The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground,  usually  under  a  tussock 
of  grass ;  it  is  constructed  of  fine  grasses  and  roots,  which  are  bent  and  twined 
together  rather  neatly,  and  the  whole  is  lined  with  hair-like  roots  and  fine  grass. 
The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  grayish  white  in  color,  and  covered  irregu- 
larly with  spots  of  amber  brown  and  lilac ;  their  form  varies  from  long  and 
slender  to  quite  short  and  thick;  their  dimensions  vary  from  .76  by  .60  to  .72  by 
«58  inch.  Two  broods  are  often  reared  in  the  season.  This  species  rather  prefers 
pasture^  and  fields  at  a  distance  from  houses  for  a  home  to  their  more  immediate 
neighborhood.    - 

Grass  Finch — Bay-winobd  Bontino,  {Pooecetes  gramineus.) — Baird. 

This  sparrow  is  abundantly  distributed  throughout  New  England  in  the 
breeding  season.  It  arrives  about  the  first  week  in  April,  and  commences 
building  about  the  last  of  that  month  in  Massachusetts ;  in  Maine  about  the 
Ist  of  June.  The  nest,  like  the  preceding  speciee,  is  built  in  open,  dry 
pastures  and  fields,  &t  the  foot  of  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  is  composed  of  the  same 
materials  and  constructed  in  the  same  form  as  the  others ;  and  I  would  here 
remark,  that  of  our  New  England  sparrows  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  most 
species  either  in  manner  and  material  of  neet»  and  form  and  color  of  eggs»  in 
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the  great  variations  which  exist  in  them.  The  descriptions  akeady  given  and 
those  which  follow  are  made  from  the  average  specimens,  or  in  the  forms  in 
whidi  thej  are  most  often  met.  The  eggs  of  the  grass  finch  are  usually  abont 
four  in  number ;  they  are  of  a  grayish,  uvid  white  color,  and  marked  irregu- 
larly with  spots  of  obscure  brown,  over  which  are  blotches  of  black.  Dimen- 
sions of  specimens  from  various  localities  vary  from  .88  by  .60  to  .76  by  .58 
inch.    Two  broods,  and  sometimes  three,  ore  reared  in  the  season. 

Ybllow- WINGED  Spabrow,  {Cotumicultu  jMiiserinus.) — Bonap. 

Thi3  bird  is  irregularly  distributed.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  rare  near  the 
sea-coast,  but  in  the  western  part  is  an  "  abundant  summer  visitant ;  arrives 
about  the  first  week  in  May,  and  leaves  in  autumn  the  earliest  of  the  spar- 
rows."— (Allen.)  It  is  not  included  in  Mr.  VerriU's  list  of  Maine  birds,  and  I 
have  never  met  with  it  in  that  State  or  the  other  two  northern  ones,  although  it 
probably  occurs  there,  but  not  abundantly.  The  nest  is  built,  like  the  two  pre- 
ceding species,  on  the  ground,  in  the  same  localities,  and  of  the  same  materials; 
but  the  eggs  are  different,  being  pure  white  in  color,  with  thinly  scattered  spots 
of  reddish  brown ;  they  are  usually  five  in  number,  and  their  dimensions  vary 
from  .78  by  .60  to  .74  by  .68  inch.  Two  broods  are  often  reared  in  the  same 
season. 

Sharp-tailed  Pinch,  {Ammodromus  caudacutus) — Swainson. 

Massachusetts  seems  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  this  species.  In  this  State 
and  those  south  it  is  not  uncommon,  but  is  confined  to  the  districts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  coast,  and  is  never  found  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from 
those  localities  in  the  breeding  season.  About  the  last  week  in  May  the  nest  is 
built ;  this  is  placed  in  a  tussock  of  grass  above  the  tide-marks,  and  is  con- 
structed of  coarse  grasses,  which  are  woven  into  a  strong  fabric  and  lined  with 
finer  grasses  and  sea-weed.  The  eggs  are  generally  five  in  number,  their  color 
is  a  bluish  white,  which  is  covered  with  fine  brown  dots ;  these  dots  are  coarser 
in  some  specimens,  and  almost  confluent  near  the  greater  end.  Dimensions 
vary  from  .80  by  .64  inch  to  .76  by  .60  inch.  But  one  brood  is  generally 
reared  in  the  season  in  this  latitude. 

Seaside  Finch,  {Ammodromus  i»an^m«#.)-*«-Swainson. 

This  bird's  habits  and  distribution  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 
species,  as  also  are  the  nests  and  eggs ;  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
when  placed  side  by  side. 

White-throated  Sparrow — ^Pbabodv  Bird — ^Wheat  Bird,  {Zonotrichia 

albicollu) — Bonap. 

This  beautiful  sparrow  arrives  in  Massachusetts  by  the  first  ;week  in  April* 
It  does  not  tarry  loug,  but  passes  north,  and  breeds  abundantly  in  the  nortbern 
districts  of  New  England.  I  have  found  the  nests  as  early  as  the  last  week  in 
May,  but  generally  they  are  not  built  before  the  10th  of  June.  They  are 
placed  under  ^  low  bush  on  the  ground,  sometimes  in  swamps  and  pastures, 
sometimes  in  high  woods  and  ledges ;  they  are  constructed  of  fine  grasses, 
twigs,  and  mosses,  and  lined  with  finer  grasses,  and  sometimes  a  few  hair-like 
roots.  Some  specimens  that  I  have  collected  in  northern  Maine  were  placed 
in  a  hollow  in  a  mossy  knoll,  which  was  scratched  by  the  birds  to  the  depth  of 
the  whole  nest.  The  eggs  are  usuallv  four  in  number ;  their  color  is  a  grayish 
white,  and  marked  with  spots  and  ^confluent  blotches  of  brown  and  obsenre 
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lilac*  A  number  of  specimens  collected  in  difiPerent  localities  in  Maine  exhibit 
the  following  yariations  in  size :  .92  by  .64  inch,  .92  bj  .60  inch,  .90  by  .62 
inch,  .86  by  .62  inch.  Bat  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season.  This  bird  is  a 
great  favorite  in  the  north,  and  justly  so  ;  it  is  one  of  the  sweetest  songsters  of 
the  localities  where  it  is  found,  and  having  no  bad  precedents  with  the  fanner, 
and  being  of  a  sociable,  lively  disposition,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  meets  with 
great  £avor. 

Snow  Bird,  {Junco  hyenudU.) — Sclater. 

This  interesting  and  well-known  little  species  is  an  abundant  inhabitant  of 
New  England.  In  the  spring  it  migrates  from  the  southern  districts,  where  it 
spends  the  winter,  to  the  northern  sections,  and  late  in  fall  returns  to  its  winter 
home.  A  few  pairs  breed  in  Massachusetts  on  the  Holyoke  mountains,  and 
in  New  Hampshire  on  the  White  mountains,  but  the  great  numbers  pass  to  the 
northern  districts  to  spend  the  summer,  and  near  the  Umbagog  lakes  and  north 
to  the  Canada  frontier  it  is  the  most  common  species.  I  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find  a  number  of  the  nests  ;  some  haa  eggs  as  early  as  the  last  week 
in  May,  and  others  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July ;  therefore  two  broods  are 
probably  reared.  The  nests  are  constructed  of  fine  grasses  and  leaves,  and  are 
placed  sometimes  in  a  slight  hole  scratched  in  a  mossy  knoll,  sometimes  in  an 
old  stump  of  a  tree  or  in  a  tuft  of  grass  in  a  thicket  of  bushes.  The  eggs  are 
usually  four  in  number ;  they  vary  in  color  from  nearly  pure  white  with  red- 
dish spots,  to  grayish  white  with  reddish  brown  spots,  and  bluish  white  with 
a  roseate  tint  and  spots  of  umber,  reddish  brown,  and  Hlac.  Dimensions  vary 
from  .76  by  .60  inch  to  .70  by  .66  inch. 

Field  Sparrow,  (Spizella  ptuilla,) — ^Bonap. 

This  bird  makes  its  appearance  about  the  Ist  of  April  in  Massachusetts,  and 
soon  scatters  throughout  New  England.  Jt  prefers  retired  situations  on  "  dry 
hills  and  pastures,  and  open,  bushy,  secluded  woods,  living  much  in  trees."-^ 
(Nuttall.)  About  the  middle  of  May  the  first  nest  is  built ;  it  is  constructed  of 
stalks  of  dried  grass  and  fine  twigs,  is  loosely  put  together,  and  placed  usually 
on  the  ground  ^neath  a  bush,  sometimes  in  a  bush  ;  it  is  lined  with  fine  grass 
and  horse-hairs.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number;  they  are  of  a  grayish 
white  color,  with  thinly  scattered  spots  and  blotches  of  reddish  brown  and 
lavender ;  dimensions  vary  from  .72  by  .52  to  .70  by  .50  inch.  Two  broods 
are  reared  in  the  season. 

Chipping  Sparrow — ^Hair  Bird,  {Spizella  soeialis,) — Bonap. 

This  very  common  and  well-known  little  species  makes  its  appearance  in 
Massachusetts  sometimes  as  early  as  the  10th  of  March,*  usually  about  the  1st 
of  April,  and  spreads  throughout  New  England.  The  habits  are  so  well 
known  that  any  description  here  is  a  superfluity. 

About  the  first  week  in  May  the  nest  is  built.  It  is  placed  in  an  apple  tree 
in  the  orchard,  or  in  a  lilac  bush  under  the  windows  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  I 
found  nests  in  low  juniper  bushes  in  the  deep  woods  in  Maine.  It  is  constructed 
of  fine  twigs  and  roots,  and  grasses,  and  is  lined  with  horse-hairs  almost  inva- 
riably ;  hence  its  name,  in  some  localities,  of  *'  hair  bird,"  <'  hair  sparrow.'*  The 
^gs  are  usually  five  in  number.  Their  color  is  a  bluish  green,  and  they  are 
marked  with  spots  and  linA  of  black  and  obscure  brown,  which  are  thickest  at 
the  great  end ;  some  specimens  have  these  spots  confluent  into  a  sort  of  ring. 
The  dimensions  vary  from  .74  by  .50  to  .70  by  .48  inch.    This  species  is  the 

*  I  am  indebted  for  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  this  as  of  many  other  species  to  Mr.  H.  A. 
Piirdie,  of  Boston,  who  has  kindly  furnished  mo  with  foil  and  copioos  notes  and  memo- 
randa on  the  airiTal  of  species,  which  are  of  value,  having  been  conducted  for  several  yean. 
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most  often  ehosen  bj  the  parasitic  cow  bird  as  a  parent  for  its  jonng,  and 
many  ornithologists  account  for  its  persistent  familiarity  with  man  by  this  fact ; 
there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  it  should  seek  this  protection 
from  its  persecutor. 

SoNQ  Sparrow,  {Mclospiza  melodia.) — Baird. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  well  known  of  our  summer 
visitors.  It  arrives  from  about  the  first  week  in  March  to  the  middle,  and 
commences  building  about  the  middle  of  April — sometimes  earlier,  and  I  have 
found  the  nest  with  eggs  when  there  was  an  inch  or  two  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
The  nest  is  usually  built  on  the  ground,  sometimes  in  a  low  bush,  and  occasion- 
ally in  low  trees ;  it  is  constructed  of  stalks  and  leaves,  of  grasses  and  weeds, 
and  is  lined  with  softer  grasses  and  fine  weeds.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in 
number,  and  they  are  subject  to  great  variations  in  form  and  markings ;  they 
exhibit  all  the  changes  from  grayish  to  bluish  white,  with  spots,  thinly  scattered, 
of  reddish  brown,  to  confluent  blotches  of  umber  brown,  thickest  at  the  greater 
end.  Dimensions  vary  from  .94  by  .64  to  .78  by  .62  inch.  Four  eggs  in  one 
nest  measured  .94  by  .64,  .84  by  .66,  .80  by  .58.  .78  by  .62  inch.  Two  broods, 
and  sometimes  three,  are  reared  in  the  season 

Swamp  Sparrow,  {Mdospiza paliutrU.) — ^Baird. 

This  bird,  although  not  rare,  is  not  so  commoa  as  the  preceding.  It  is  abont 
equally  distributed  throughout  New  England,  and  breeds  in  all  these  States. 
It  arrives  from  the  south  about  the  first  week  in  April  in  Massachusetts ;  in 
Maine  about  a  fortnight  later.  It  prefers  the  swampy  localities  to  all  others, 
and  is  seldom  found  at  any  distance  from  such  places.  The  nest  is  buOt  about 
the  10th  of  May ;  it  is  constructed  of  leaves  of  grass  and  fine  hair-like  roots, 
and  lined  with  finer  of  the  same;  these  are  adjusted  into  a  loose  fabric,  and 
placed  in  or  beneath  a  tussock  of  grass  in  a  swamp.  I  have  known  of  instances 
of  its  being  found  in  a  low  barberry  bush,  but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare, 
and  form  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number ;  their 
color  is  a  grayish  white,  with  sometimes  a  bluish  tint,  and  marked  with  thinly 
scattered  spots  of  brown  over  the  entire  surface,  except  a  circle  around  the 
greater  end,  where  they  are  confluent  and  hide  the  primary  color.  Dimensions 
of  a  great  number  vary  from  .80  by  .58  to  .76  by  .54  inch.  Two,  and  some- 
times three,  broods  are  reared  in  the  season. 

RodB-BRBASTED  Grosbbak,  (Guiroca  ludaviciana.) — Swainson. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  a  not  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England. 
It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  distributed,  but  is  in  no  locality  plenty.  It 
arrives  about  the  first  week  in  May  in  the  southern  districts  of  these  States,  and 
a  fortnight  later  in  the  northern  sections.  It  prefers  the  neighborhood  of  a 
swamp,  and  is  most  often  found  in  low  growths  of  birches  and  alders.  The 
nest  is  placed  in  low  shrubs  and  trees,  often  in  the  barberry  bush  and  alder, 
usually  in  the  deep  woods,  sometimes  in  a  pasture.  It  is  loosely  constjrncted 
of  twigs  and  roots,  and  lined  with  grass  and  hair-like  roots,  and  sometimes  a 
few  leaves.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number — more  often  less,  than  more; 
their  ground  color  is  a  greenish  blue;  this  is  irregularly  covered  with  fine  spots 
and  dashes  of  umber  brown,  thickest  at  the  greater  end  of  the  e^.  Dimensions 
vary  from  1  by  .74  to  .90  by  .70  inch  One  brood  enly  is  reared  in  the  season 
in  New  England.  I  am  aware  that  this  description  differs  from  those  that  have 
been  written  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird,*^  but  it  is  correct.    I  have  had  a 

*  According  to  Bonaparte  its  nest  is  concealed  amidst  the  thick  foliage  of  the  shady  forest ; 
externally  it  is  composed  of  twigs,  and  lined  with  slender  grass ;  and  the  eggs  are  four  or 
five  white,  spotted  with  brown.    (Nuttall.) 
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number  of  the  eggs,  and  have  seen  several  of  the  nests ;  these  were  iuyariably 
of  the  above  description,  and  differed  in  no  essential  particular,  though  from 
various  localities. 

Indigo  Bib0,  {Cyanospiza  cyanea.) — ^Baird. 

This  species  is  pretty  genemlly  distributed  throughout  New  England  as  a 
summer  visitor,  and  is  rather  common  in  thickly  settled  districts.  It  arrives 
from  the  south  about  the  10th  of  May,  and  commences  building  about  the  last 
of  that  month.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  low  bushes,  often  bramble  and 
brier  bushes,  usually  near  houses  and  gardens ;  it  is  constructed  of  coarse  sedge 
grass,  some  withered  leaves,  and  lined  with  fine  stalks  of  the  same  and  the 
slender  hair-like  tops  of  the  bent  grass,  {agrostls,)  with  a  very  few  cow- hairs, 
though  sometimes  they  make  a  substantial  lining  of  hair.  The  q^^^  are  four  oV 
five  in  number,  and  their  color  is  a  nearly  pure  white,  sometimes  with  a  bluish 
tint.  Size  varies  from  .80  by  .60  to  .70  by  .52  inch.  But  one  brood  is  reared 
in  the  season  in  New  England. 

Chewink — ^TowHEB  BuNTiNG — GROUND  IloBiN,  {Pipilo  erythrophthcdmw,) — 

Vieillpt. 

This  well-known  species,  although  common  in  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
southern  New  England  States,  is  rare  in  the  three  northern.  It  begins  to  grow 
scarce  in  the  northern  districts  of  Massachusetts,  and  soon  will  be  found  only 
accidentally.  It  makes  its  appearan:re  about  the  20th  of  April,  and  commences 
building  the  second  week  in  May.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  usually 
beneath  a  clump  of  bushes,  sometimes  in  a  pile  of  old  brush  and  faggots ;  the 
locality  is  usually  in  a  low  growth  of  birches  and  cedars,  and  very  often  in  a 
pasture  near  houses.  The  nest  is  construci.ed  of  fine  twigs,  leaves,  and  grasses, 
and  is  lined  with  fine  grasses  and  sometimes  a  few  hair-like  roots.  Nuttall 
says: 

'*  Most  of  the  nests  in  this  vicinity  are  made  in  solitary  dry  pine  woods,  without  any  other 
protection  than  some  small  bush,  or  accidental  fallen  leaves ;  and  the  external  materials, 
rather  substantial,  are  usually  slightly  agglutinated  strips  of  red  cedar  bark,  or  withered 
grass  with  a  neat  lining  of  the  same  and  fallen  pine  leaves,  the  lining  sometimes  made  wholly 
of  the  latter." 

My  observation  has  been  that  the  localities  chosen  for  breeding  places  are 
not  woods  of  the  above  character ;  but  in  other  respects  Nuttall's  description 
agrees  with  all  the  nests  I  have  seen.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number ; 
their  gi-ound  color  varies  from  grayish  to  reddish  white. 

Skunk  Blackbird — Bob-o'link— Rbbd  Bird — Bicb  Bird,  [Dolichonyx. 
oryzivorus,)^-»Bvrfi\TL^(m, 

This  very  common  and  well-known  bird  is  abundantly  scattered  throughout 
New  England  as  a  summer  visitor.  It  seldom  arrives  before  the  tenth  of  May, 
whoi  the  males  precede  the  females  about  a  week,  and  the  nest  is  not  built 
before  the  last  of  that  month.  It  is  placed  on  the  ground,  usually  beneath  a 
tussock  of  grass,  in  a  field  or  meadow,  and  is  very  ingeniously  and  most  often 
sueeessfuliy  concealed ;  it  is  constructed  of  grasses,  which  are  so  loosely  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  hardly  worthy  the  dignity  of  the  name  of  nest.  The  eggs  are 
usually  four  in  number ;  they  vary  in  color  from  a  light  brown,  with  obscure 
spots  of  darker  brown,  to  a  dirty  gray  color  with  bold  blotches  of  brownish 
black.  Dimensions  vary  from  .90  by  .65  to  .86  by  .62  inch.  But  one  brood  is 
reared  in  the  season.  This  bird  is  no  great  favorite  in  the  southern  portions  of 
the  United  States,  because  of  its  habit  of  visiting  the  rice  fields  in  immense 
numbers  and  devouring  and  destroying  great  quantities  of  that  grain ;  but  iu 
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New  England  it  is  a  general  favorite.  Its  food  while  bere  consists  of  ''all 
kinds  of  insects  and  worms,"  "the  Tarioos  kmds  of  grass  seeds,"  ^crickets  and 
grasshoppers,  as  well  as  beetles  and  spiders." 

Cow  Bird — Cow  Blackbird — Cow  Bunting,  {Molothruspecaris,) — Swainson. 

This  common  and  well-known  bird  is  abondantlj  distributed  (Jhrooghoat  New 
England  as  a  summer  visitor.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  about  the  middle 
of  March  in  Massachusetts,  and  instead  of  mating  and  separadng  into  pairs 
remains  in  small  flocks  through  the  summer. 

In  the  breeding  season  no  couple  manifest  any  decided  preference  for  one 
another.  Another  curious  peculiarity  of  this  species  is  its  habit  of  laying  its 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  usually  but  bne  in  a  nest,  instead  of  building 
its  own  nest,  and  allowing  its  young  to  be  hatched  and  reared  by  the  pai«ntB 
that  are  thrast  upon  them.  The  biras  chosen  for  this  oflice  are  all  of  smaller 
size  than  the  cow  bird  ;  those  most  often  taken  are  the  warblers  and  sparrows. 
The  eggs  of  this  species  are  of  a  grayish  w|iite,  with  fine  spots  of  brown  over 
the  entire  surface.  Dimensions  vary  from  .96  by  .70  to  .80  by  .62  inch,  which, 
in  some  specimens,  is  marked  with  very  minute  reddish  dots,  which  are  scat- 
tered over  the  entire  surface ;  others  iiave  bold  dashes  and  confluent  blotches 
of  brown,  thickest  at  the  greater  end.  Their  form  varies  from  elongated  oval 
to  nearly  spherical.  The  dimensions  of  a  nest  complement  of  four  eggs,  col- 
lected in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  are  I  by  .74  inch,  .96  by  .72  inch,  .90  by  .70 
inch,  .90  by  .68  inch ;  other  specimens  do  not  vary  materially  from  these  mea- 
surements. But  one  brood  is  usually  reaied  in  the  season.  This  bird,  although 
subsisting  principally  on  various  seeds  and  small  fruits,  destroys  great  numbers 
of  insects,  particularly  in  the  breeding  season ;  in  fact  its  young  are  fed  entirely 
on  insects  and  their  larvse,  and  the  well  known  wire-worms. 

Bed-winobd    Blackbird — ^Swamp    Blackbird,    {Agdaius    ph^miceus.) — 

Vieillot. 

This  very  abundant  species  is  a  summer  resident  of  all  New  England,  but  in 
the  northern  districts  is  not  nearly  so  comm(»i  as  in  the  southern.  It  arrives 
from  the  south  in  small  parties,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  March 
in  Massachusetts,  but  in  Maine  not  before  t)ie  20th  of  that  month.  It  com- 
mences building  about  the  first  week  in  May.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a 
tuasock  of  grass  or  low  bush  in  a  meadow  and  swamp ;  it  is  constructed  of 
coarse  grasses  which  are  woven  and  entwined  into  a  strong  fabric,  into  which 
are  incorporated  the  grass  to  which  it  is  suspended,  or  the  twigs  of  the  bush  in 
which  it  is  built.  It  is  deeply  hollowed  and  lined  with  fine  gi^assea,  and  some- 
times a  few  hair-like  roots.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  they  vary 
in  color,  two  or  three  shades  of  light  blue  ;  they  are  marked  with  spots  and 
streaks  of  Vandyke  brown  and  black,  generally  distributed  thickest  at  the  greater 
end.  Sizes  vary  from  1.05  by  .75  inch  to  .90  by  .66  inch.  Average  size  about 
.97  by  .70  inch, 

This  species  in  many  localities  is  far  from  being,  a  favorite,  and  many  are  the 
methods  by  which  its  death  is  accomplished.  It  feeds  principally  on  the  seeds 
of  various  grasses  and  grains,  and  in  the  breeding  season  destroys  great  num- 
bers of  injurious  insects,  on  which  its  young  are  &A ;  generally  sp^dking,  it  is 
not  a  beneficial  bird  on  the  farm,  for  the  damage  it  does  on  the  grain  fieUs, 
where  it  congregates  sometimes  in  immense  numbers,  inuch  more  than  balances 
the  good  it  does  in  the  destruction  of  insects 
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Mbadow  Lark — ^I^arsh  Quail,  {SiumeUa  mag»a,)^^SwahiBon. 

This  beautiful  and  well-known  bird  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  the 
three  southern  New  England  States,  and  is  not  rare  in  the  others.  In  mild 
winter  it  remains  through  the  year,  but  generally  leaves  for  the  south  late  in 
the  &II9  and  returns  about  the  '*  second  or  third  week  in  March."  It  commences 
building  about  the  second  week  in  May,  sometimes  earlier;  the  locality  is  gene- 
rally in  a  meadow  or  low  field.  The  nest  is  usually  built  in  a  tussock  of  grass ; 
it  "  is  pretty  compact,  made  of  dry  wiry  grass,  to  which  a  hidden  and  almost 
winding  path  is  made,  and  generally  so  well  concealed  that  the  nest  is  only  to 
be  found  when  the  bird  is  flushed." — (NuUaU.) 

A  great  number  of  nests  that  I  havo  examined  agree  with  this  description ; 
all  were  beneath  bunches  of  grass,  and,  though  some  trere  only  partly  covered, 
still  there  was  a  decided  roof  to  all.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number; 
their  color  is  generally  nearly  pure  white,  sometimes  reddish  white,  with  fine 
k»pot0  of  reddish  brown  diffused  over  the  entire  surface  of  some  specimens ;  on 
others,  thinly  scattered  spots,  blotches  of  two  or  three  shades  of  brown  and 
lilac.  Their  dimensions  vary  from  1.10  by  .85  to  1  by  .78  inch.  Their  form 
is  usually  a  rounded  oval. 

A  rather  peculiar  specimen,  kindly  presented  me  by  J.  F.  Norris,  esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  nearly  spherical  in  form,  rosy  white  in  color,  with  exceedingly 
xninute  dots  of  reddish.  Size,  1.05  by  .90  inch.  Nuttali  says  of  the  food  of 
this  species : 

''Their  food  consists  of  the  lame  of  yarioos  insects,  as  well  as  worms,  beetles,  and  grass- 
seeds,  to  assist  the  dig|estion  of  which  thev  swallow  a  considerable  portion  of  grayel.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  species  ever  adds  berries  or  fruits  of'  any  kind  to  his  fare,  like  the 
starling,  but  usually  remains  the  whole  sununer  in  moist  meadows,  and  in  winter  retires  to 
the  open  grassy  woods,  having  no  inclinatiou  to  rob  the  orchard  or  garden ;  and,  except  in 
winter,  is  of  a  shy,  timid,  and  retiring  disposition." 

But  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season. 

Orchard  Oriolb,  (Icterus  «^«rtW.)— Bonap. 

This  bird  is  rather  rare  in  New  England,  and  is  confined  to  the  southern 
districts  as  a  summer  visitor.  It  arrives  about  the  second  week  in  May  and 
commences  building  about  the  first  week  in  June.  The  nest  is  usually  placed 
in  a  forked  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  orchard,  seldom  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground;  it  is  constructed  of  different  grasses,  which  are  woven 
together  very  neatly  and  compactly ;  the  whole  is  lined  with  fine  grass  and 
sometimes  a  few  horse-hairs.  It  is  not  pensile,  but  is  built  o»  the  branch. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number;  their  color  varies  from  a  light  blue 
to  a  fleshy  tint,  which  is  marked  with  irregular  spots  and  lines  of  obscure 
lavender,  over  which  are  bold  spots  and  blotches  of  black  and  brown.  The 
dimensions  vary  from  .86  to  .56,  by  .54  inch.  But  one  brood  is  reared  in  the 
season. 

Baltimore  Oriole — Golden  BoBlN'r-HA^fo  Bird,  [Icterus  Baliimare.y^ 

Dandin. 

This  wellrknown  species  is  abundantly  scattered  throughout  New  England 
as  a  summer  visitor,  it  makes  its  appearance  about  the  first  of  May  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  about  the  middle  of  that  month  in  Maine  in  the  northern  districts. 
It  commences  building  about  the  20th  of  May.  The  nest  is  nsually  fixed  in 
au  elm  tree  near  houses,  or  in  an  apple  or  pear  tree  in  the  orchard,  ^uttall's 
description  of  the  nest  is  the  best  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  much  better  than 
any  I  could  make ;  although  somewhat  lengthy,  I  give  it  entire : 
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'* There  Ib  nothing  more  remarkable  In  tliie  whole  instinct  of  our  g^den  robin  tliaa  Ibe 
ingenuity  displayed  in  the  fabrication  of  its  nest,  which  u,  in  fact,  a  pendaloos,  cylindrie 

Souch  ot  5  to  7  mches  in  depth,  usually  suspended  from  near  the  extremities  of  the  high 
rooping  branches  of  trees,  (sucn  as  the  elm,  the  pear,  or  apple  tree,  wild  cbeny,  weening 
willow,  tulip  tree,  or  bntton-wood.)  It  is  begun  by  firmlj  fastening  natural  strings  at  the 
flax  of  the  Bilk*weed,*  or  swamp  hollyhock,  t  or  stout  artificial  thrrads  around  two  er  more 
forked  twigs,  cotTesponding  to  the  intended  width  and  depth  of  the  nesL  With  tbe  eame 
jnaterials,  willow-down,  or  any  accidental  ravellings,  strings,  thread,  sewing-eilk,  tow  or 
wool,  that  may  be  lying  near  the  neighboring  houses,  or  around  grafts  of  trees,  they  interweaTa 
and  £ftbricate  a  sort  of  coarse  cloth  into  the  form  intended ;  towards  the  bottom  of  which 
thej  place  the  real  nest,  made  chiefljr  of  lint,  wiry  grass,  horse  and  cow  hair;  somettntea,  in 
defect  of  hair,  lining  the  interior  with  a  mixture  of  slender  strips  of  smooth  vine  bark,  and 
rarely  with  a  few  feathers,  the  whole  being  of  a  considerable  thickness,  and  more  or  less 
attached  to  the  external  pouch.  Orer  the  top  the  leaves,  as  they  grow  out,  form  a  rerdant 
and  agreeable  canopy,  defending  the  young  trom  the  sun  and  rain.  There  is  sometimes  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  manufacture  of  these  nests  as  well  as  in  the  materiiJs  which 
enter  into  their  composition.  Both  sexes  seem  to  be  equally  adepts  at  this  sort  oi  labor,  and 
I  have  seen  the  female  alone  perform  the  whole  without  any  assistance,  and  the  male  also 
complete  this  laborious  task  nearly  without  the  aid  of  his  consort,  who,  however,  in  general, 
is  the  principal  worker." 

The  eggs  are  foar  or  five  in  number;  tliej  are  of  a  flesh  color,  with  sometimeB 
a  bluish  tint ;  they  are  marked  with  obscure  lines  of  lavender,  over  which  are 
irregular  scratches  and  lines,  as  if  done  with  a  pen,  of  Vandyke  brown  and  black. 
Their  dimensions  vary  from  1  by  .72  to  .88  by  .66  inch.  The  food  of  this  bird, 
and  also  of  the  preceding  species,  consists  of  caterpillars  and  other  injurious  in- 
sects ;  great  numbers  of  the  hairy  caterpillars  are  destroyed,  and  sometimes  a 
large  nest  of  the  apple  tree  caterpillars  is  depopulated  in  a  few  days.  The 
orioles  are  certainly,  therefore,  worthy  the  highest  consideration  and  protection 
firom  the  farmer. 

Busty  Blackbibd,  {Scoleophagusjerrugineus.) — Swainson. 

This  bird  is  not  uncommon  in  the  New  England  States  in  the  spring  and  fall 
migrations,  but  is  never  plenty,  and  retires  to  high  latitudes  to  breed.  A  few 
remain  in  the  northern  districts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  through  the 
breeding  season,  but  their  nests  are  seldom  found.  While  in  the  valley  of  the 
Magalloway  river,  in  Maine,  in  June,  1864, 1  found  several,  and  two  of  them 
contained  Uiree  e^;s  in  each ;  these  nests  were  all  built  in  low  alders  overhang- 
ing the  water ;  they  were  constructed  of,  first,  a  layer  of  twigs  and  brier  stalks ;  on 
this  was  built  the  nest  proper,  which  was  composed  of  stalks  and  leaves  of  grass 
which  were  mixed  with  mud  and  moulded  into  a  firm,  circular  structure,  and 
lined  with  fine  leaves  of  grass  and  a  few  hair-like  roots;  the  whole  formed  a 
large  structure,  easily  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  few  rods  through  the  foliage^ 

The  eggs  are  of  a  bluish  white  color,  of  oval  form,  and  covered  with  fine 
scratches  and  spots  of  light  brown ;  these  markings  are  almost  exactly  similar 
to  those  on  the  egg  of  the  great-crested  fly-catcher ;  they  appear  as  if  done  with 
a  pen,  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  pressed  forcibly  on  the  object,  is  suddenly  irith- 
diBwn,  making  a  mark  wide  at  one  end,  and  sharply  pointed  at  the  other. 

The  dimensions  of  three  eggs  in  my  collection  are :  1.04  by  .76  inch,  1.05  by  .75 
inch ;  1  by  .70  inch. 

Crow  Blackbird— Pubplb  Gbaklb,  (Qvmco/m  verncoior.) — ^Vieillot 

This  very  common  and  well-known  bird  is  distributed  throughout  New  Eng- 
land in  the  summer  season.  It  arrives  about  the  first  week  in  April.  It  is  a 
social  species,  and,  instead  of  breaking  up  into  scattered  pairs,  the  birds  remain 
in  flocks,  and  breed  in  communities,  sometimes  several  pairs  on  one  tree.  The 
nest  is  composed  of  mud,  in  which  grass,  sea-weed,  fine  roots,  and  other  like 
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materials  are  mixed  and  woven  into  a  large,  compact  strnctare,  wbicli  is  lined 
with  fine  grass,  sea-weeds,  and  sometimes  a  few  horse-hairs. 

The  eggs  are  fonr  or  five  in  number.  They  vary  in  color  from  light  blue  to 
light  brown,  and  are  marked  with  obscure  spots  of  light  brown,  over  which  are 
laid  blotches  and  lines  of  black  and  nmber  brown.  They  vary  in  dimensions 
from  1.30  by  .88  to  1.18  by  .84  inch.  Usually  but  one  brood  is  reared  in  the 
season,  and  in  September  the  birds  collect  into  immense  flocks  and  do  consider- 
able mischiqf  in  we  corn-fields ;  in  other  seasons  their  food  consists  of  **  larviB, 
caterpillars,  moths,  and  beetles,  of  which  they  devour  such  numbers  that,  but 
for  this  providential  economy,  the  whole  crop  of  grain  in  many  places  would 
probably  be  destroyed  by  the  time  it  began  to  germinate." 

Common  Crow,  ( Gorous  J.;»{!r^a»^.)— Audubon. 

This  well-known  bird  is  abundant  through  New  England  in  the  summer, 
and  in  mild  winters  is  a  resident  through  the  year.  The  species — as  Mr.  Allen 
justly  remarks  in  his  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts — 

'*  Seems  to  baye  diminisbed  yenr  materially  in  numbers  in  the  last  six  or  eight  years. 
Hundreds,  and  probably  tbousanos,  having  been  killed  in  the  State  by  the  use  of  strych- 
mne  almost  every  year." 

About  the  first  week  in  May  the  birds  separate  into  pairs  and  soon  commence 
building ;  the  nest  is  usually  built  in  a  fork  of  a  tall  pme,  sometimes  in  a  thick 
birch  or  hemlock ;  it  is  constructed  of  first  a  layer  of  coarse  twigs  and  sticks* 
then  a  layer  of  the  bark  of  the  cedar,  moss,  and  sometimes  bunches  of  grass  ; 
it  is  warmly  lined  with  the  bark  of  the  cedar,  and  sometimes  a  few  leaves. 
The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number ;  their  color  is  of  different  shades  of 
green,  which  is  covered  with  blotches  and  spots  of  different  browns,  and  dusky. 
Dimensions  vary  from  1.65  by'1.20  to  1.50  by  1.08  inch.  But  one  brood  is 
reared  in  the  season.  The  crow  is  probably  the  most  heartily  detested  of  all 
our  birds,  and  sometimes  not  without  reason,  but  generally  the  good  he  does 
much  more  than  compensates  for  the  harm.  The  testimony  of  naturalists 
agrees  in  some  important  points.     Wilson  says : 

*'  It  is  in  the  month  of  May,  and  until  the  middle  of  Jane,  that  the  crow  is  most  destmc* 
tive  to  the  corn-fields,  digging  up  the  newly-planted  grains  of  maize,  pulling  up  by  the 
roots  tho^e  that  have  begun  to  vegetate,  and  thus  frequently  obliging  the  farmer  to  replant 
or  lose  the  benefit  of  the  soil ;  and  this  sometimes  twice,  and  even  three  times,  occasioning 
a  consid(?rable  additional  expense  and  inequality  of  harvest.  No  mercv  is  now  shown  him. 
The  myriads  of  worms,  moles,  mice,  caterpillars,  grabs,  and  beetles  which  he  has  destroyed 
are  altogether  overlooked  on  these  occasions.  Detected  in  robbing  the  hens'  nests,  pulhug 
up  the  corn,  and  killing  the  young  chickens,  he  is  considered  as  an  outlaw,  and  sentenced 
to  destruction." 

Nnttall  says : 

"The  crow  is  equally  omnivorous  with  the  raven;  insects,  worms,  carrion,  fish,  grain, 
fruits,  and  in  short  e^erythin^  digestible  by  any  or  all  the  birds  in  existence,  being  alike 
acceptable  to  this  gormandizmg  animal.  His  destruction  of  bird-eggs  is  also  very  con- 
siderable." 

Audubon  gives  the  following  eloquent  defence  of  this  burd : 

•*The  crow  devours  myriads  of  grabs  every  day  in  the  year  that  might  lay  waste  the 
farmer's  fields ;  it  destroys  quadrapeds  innumerable,  every  one  of  which  is  an  enemy  to  his 
poultry  and  his  flocks.  Why,  then,  should  the  farmer  be  so  ungrateful,  when  ho  sees  such 
sorvicea  rendered  to  him  by  a  providential  iriend,  as  to  persecute  that  friend  even  to  tlie 
deathr' 
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Blub  Jay,  {CyaTmra  crUtata) 

This  beautiful  and  vell-known  bird  is  abundaDtlj  distributed  througli   ^ew 
England.     It  is  a  resident  in  the  southern  sections  through  the  winter,  \>xit  in 
the  northern  districts  is  partially  migratory ;  in  these  latter  districts  it   is   not 
near  so  common  as  the  Canada  jay,  but  is  often  seen.    About  the  first  or  second 
week  in  May  it  commences  building*;  the  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a  Fork,  of  & 
low  pine  or  cedar,  in  a  retired  locality ;  it  is  loosely  constructed  of  t^wiga   and 
coarse,  roots,  and  lined  with  the  same  materials,  but  of  a  finer  quality » and.  aom^ 
times  a  few  pieces  of  moss  or  a  few  leaves.     The  eggs  are  four  or  five   izk   irat^~ 
ber ;  their  color  is  generally  light  green,  with  spots  of  light  brown ;  »ometiKi^ 
a  dirty  brownish  gray,  spotted  with  different  shades  of  brown  and  blaclc.       ^\ 
dimensions  vary  from  1.20  by  .85  to  1  by  .80  inch-     But  one  brood  i»    y^^**^ 
in  the  season.    The  food  of  the  blue  jay  is  varied  in  character ;  in    €sdi  ^dc^ 
winter  it  consists  of  acorns  and  different  seeds,  and  sometimes  "  the  eg^  ^/'lA^^ 
common  tent-caterpillar  in  abundance."     In  summer  it  consists  of  worms,  ii\.^  . 
sects,  small  animals,  birds'  eggs  and  their  young,  fruits,  reptiles,  and  almost  aiv^-  . 
thing,  like  the  crows.     Taken  altogether,  the  blue  jay  probably  does  nx^^^^^ 
harm  than  good  on  the  farm ;  but  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  draw  the  Une  and  pxx^ 
nounce  for  or  against  it. 

.    Canada  Jay — ^Mooss  Bird,  {Peruoreus  CanadensU.) — ^Bonap. 

This  species  is  confined  to  the  northern  districts  in  New  England,  where  it  ia 
resident  through  the  year.  I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  nest, 
and  will  have  to  borrow  Audubon's  description  of  that  and  the  ^^^  : 

"The  Canada  jay  breeds  in  Maine,  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoandland,  ax&d 
I^brador.  It  begins  as  early  as  Febniaiy  or  March  to  form  its  nest,  which  is  placed  in  the 
thickest  part  of  a  fir  tree,  near  the  trunk,  and  at  a  height  of  from  -five  to  ten  feet.  The  ex- 
terior is  composed  of  dry  twigs,  with  moss  and  grass,  and  the  interior,  which  is  fiat,  is 
formed  of  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs,  which  are  from,  four  to  six.  are  of  a  light  (pray  color 
faintly  marked  with  brown."  '  ' 

Only  one  brood  is  raised  in  the  season. 

In  drawing  this  short  paper  to  a  close  I  cannot  but  express  my  regrets  at  Its 
many  imperfections.    The  science  of  oology  is  young  in  this  country*,  and  the 
breeding  habits  of  many  of  our  birds  are  still  unknown.    A  knowled^  of  this 
'  exceedingly  interesting  branch  of  natural  history  is  unquestionably    of   eT^Af- 
value,  and  it  behooves  the  farmers,  as  well  as  all  other  naturalists,  to  pay    \v       J^  f^ 
least  a  moderate  share  of  consideration.     There  are  already,  doubtless,  xnn^* 
tudes  of  ikcts  concerning  the  periods  of  incubation,  food  of  young  birds,   br^la^  ' 
ing  habits,  &c.,  of  many  rare  species  in  the  possession  of  many  of  our  oba^J^^*^ 
farmers,  and  it  is  but  right  that  they  should  be  given  to  the  public,  and  I  ^^^^ 
suggest  to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  any  interesting  facts  concerxiix)|w    5^ 
habits  of  our  native  birds  to  improve  some  of  their  spare  time,  in  the  ^oxk^^y^Jj^ 
ter  evenings,  in  writing  them  to  some  agricultural  paper  in  their  neighbo  i^o^^ 
such  matter  is  always  acceptable,  and  is  always  of  great  value  to  the  Boiencii? 
public.  ^ 
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More  tban  the  soil  is  included  in  the  fenner's  realm.  Its  chemistry  affords 
not  the  only  alchemy  by  which  the  elements  of  nature  become  bread  in  the  house 
and  gold  in  the  pocket  The  sunshine  is  his  servitor,  and  the  rain  of  heaven  his 
helper.  Insects  and  creeping  things  do  something  to  make  and  much  to  mar 
bis  fortunes.  He  has  dominion,  also,  over  the  birds  of  the  air,  while  they  cheer 
bis  hibors  with  beauty  and  song,  and  reduce  the  excess  of  insect  life,  otherwise 
pestiferous  in  its  great  prolificacy.  He  cannot  safely  ignore  or  exclude  their 
proffered  service ;  he  should  not  grudge  the  few  grains  and  fruits  that  serve  as 
a  dessert  for  the  meats  that  constitute  their  constant  meal.  The  birds,  less 
eelfish  than  man,  give  much  and  take  little.  Man,  in  his  ingratitude,  accepts 
the  large  service  and  refuses  the  small  reward,  adding  injury  to  denial  often,  and 
murder  to  baseness. 

USBS  OF  BIRDS. 

There  are  higher  utilities  than  mere  ministries  to  the  stomach,  and  back.  Even 
farmers  have  interests  in  other  and  less  tangible  products  than  bread  and  butter. 
The  sunlight,  by  the  word  of  Deity,  might  have  been  equally  fructifying  without 
its  prismatic  elements.  The  rain  arop's  diminutive  globes  of  crystal  purity  re- 
fracting the  sun's  rays  into  rainbow  hues  need  not  for  irrigation  the  beautiful  offices 
which  are  revealed  by  science.  The  blossoms  of  the  peach  are  harbingers  of 
the  delicious  fruit,  but  why  come  they  in  such  gorgeous  livery  1  The  peach  itself 
would  be  just  as  sweet  without  its  rosy  blush.  The  wild  flowers  of  the  forest 
make  no  pretence  of  fruit  for  the  food  of  men,  yet  they  never  forget  to  open  as 
the  fresh  breath  of  spring  comes  over  them,  even  high  on  the  mountain's  crest, 
where  they  may  bloom  and  wither  unseen  by  mortal  eye.  And  the  birds,  too, 
while  useful  to  man  in  the  most  material  sense,  are  clothed  with  a  softer  plumage 
than  the  textures  of  Cashmere,  and  more  brilliant  than  the  dyer's  richest  hues ; 
their  flight  is  the  poetry  of  motion,  and  their  voices  suggestive  of  more  buoyant 
life  and  higher  and  more  irrepressible  vivacity  than  that  of  any  other  earthly 
creature.  Why  should  a  robin,  a  sepulchre  for  worms,  go  to  his  feast  in  such 
comely  atture?  If  so  beautiful  and  kindly  a  bird  has  instincts  so  spiritual,  is 
not  the  soul  of  man  to  be  fed  as  well  as  his  stomach  t 

There  is  a  use  for  all  this  beauty.  It  cheers  man  in  his  labors.  In  the  sweat 
of  his  fiice  he  earns  his  bread ;  but  his  toil  is  not  that  of  the  solitary  criminal, 
unblessed  by  light  or  song.  If  the  soldier  can  make  better  marches  under  the 
martial  influence  of  the  "  spirit-stirring  drum  "  and  "  ear-piercing  fife,"  so  can 
the  farmer  gather  inspiration  from  the  activity  and  cheerfulness  of  birds.  Were 
there  no  Use  in  beauty,  why  did  their  Maker  paint  their  soft  plumage  so  gor- 
geously? If  the  dark  soul  of  Saul  could  be  lighted  by  the  music  of  cunningly 
devised  instruments,  may  not  the  weariness  of  labor  be  relieved  by  the  more 
spiritual  notes  of  mocking-bird  or  nightingale  ?  The  fanner  too  often  hibernates 
lilce  bruin  in  the  winter,  sluggish  and  unenterprising.  With  the  genial  spring,  its 
balmy  airs,  fitful  sunshine,  and  gushing  bird  songs,  his  soul  rises  to  new  life, 
elastic  like  the  air,  and  active,  like  the  birds.  Sciurcdy  more  could  he  dispense 
with  cheering  music  than  with  warming  sunshine  or  frequent  showers.    The 
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most  material  and  groM  and  animagiiiatiTe  of  men  are  affected  pleasnrably  and 
profitably  by  these  elevating  influences.  The  bird  is  the  farmers  poet  laureate, 
well  worthy  of  the  sovereign  that  should  prove  an  appreciating  friend  and  patron. 

The  birds  are  useful  as  teachers  of  the  hidden  wonders  of  nature.  Not  less 
'* wonderfully  made"  than  man  himself  are  these  airy  creatures.  How  swift 
and  graceful  their  flight!  How  etherial  their  music!  How  restless  and  sleep- 
less their  activity  I  In  some  the  sense  of  sieht  is  seemingly  fabulous,  in  others 
the  sense  of  smell  is  miraculously  acute.  How  clumsy  and  weak  is  man  in 
comparison ;  with  vastly  less  of  brain  and  weaker  in  muscle  in  proportion  to 
size.  From  incubation  in  the  groves  in  spring  to  migration  in  the  autumn  to 
the  tropics,  their  whole  growth  and  life  are  marvels  of  nature.  A  popular  writer 
says  of  the  egg :  **  Even  the  chrysalis  is  less  amasing,  for  its  form  always  Re- 
serves some  trace,  however  fantastic,  of  the  perfect  insect,  and  the  change  is 
but  moulting  a  skin ;  but  this  egg  appears  to  the  eye  like  a  separate  unit  from 
some  other  kingdom  of  nature,  claiming  more  kindred  with  the  very  stones 
than  with  feathery  existence,  and  it  is  as  if  a  pearl  opened  and  an  angel  sang.'* 
The  coloring,  too,  of  these  fragile  and  transient  forms,  infinite  in  its  variety  of 
marking  and  peculiarity  of  hue,  is  an  enigma  to  the  unpoetic  utilitarian,  and  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  prodigality  of  beauty  diffused  throughout  the  king- 
dom of  nature — a  gift  of  God,  not  to  be  spurned  with  a  high  utility  aflecting 
the  happiness  and  interests  of  the  whole  human  family.  They  are  teachers  of 
tidiness  and  models  of  personal  cleanliness.  A  bath  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
bird-keeping.  To  be  in  health  is  equivalent  to  being  in  fine  feather.  The  bird 
makes  her  toilet  exauisitely,  and  never  is  found  en  dishabille  unless  in  extremis. 
But  the  beauty  of  their  coloring  is  dimmed  by  imprisonment,  at  least  with  the 
linnet — ''  the  charming  red  color  with  which  nature  has  painted  its  head  and 
breast,  and  which,  in  a  state  of  liberty^  sparkles  with  enduring  lustre,  wears  off 
by  degrees,  and  even  disappears  entirely  in  our  cages  and  voleries."  Nature 
thus  attests  her  appreciation  of  liberty.  The  plovers,  necessarily  soiling  their 
feet  in  their  search  along  the  sandy  beaches  for  their  breakfast,  carefully  bathe 
them  after  their  morning  meal. 

The  nest  of  the  humming-bird  is  a  miracle  of  perfection  in  domestic  economy. 
For  beauty,  fitness,  and  safety,  the  wisdom  and  taste  displayed  in  its  arrange- 
ment  are  irreproachable.  Bedecked  in  plumage  of  emerald,  ruby,  and  topaa,  re- 
markable for  the  delicacy  of  its  form  and  erace  of  its  motion,  unsullied  by  rain 
fix>m  the  clouds  or  dust  from  the  earth,  and  feeding  upon  the  nectar  of  the  flow- 
ers, its  habitation  should  be  in  character,  and  so  it  is.  Shaped  like  a  half-cap* 
it  is  delicately  formed  of  lichens  colored  like  the  branch  on  which  it  is  fiixea, 
and  lined  with  the  soft  down  of  plant  blossoms,  of  mullein  leaves,  or  the  young 
fern.  It  is  delicately  soft,  sheltered,  and  undistinguishable  from  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  of  which  it  seems  a  most  natural  excrescence— a  moss-grown  knot.  Two 
white  eg«^s  as  large  as  peas  adoru  the  nest,  upon  which,  as  is  asserted  by  some 
naturalists,  the  cock  and  hen  sit  by  turns  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  little 
birds,  scarcely  larger  than  flies,  enter  upon  their  existence  in  a  chamber  tapes- 
tried as  with  velvet,  and  are  fed  with  the  sweets  of  flowers  from  the  maternal 
tongue.  The  tiny  household  exhibits  not  only  a  commendable  neatness,  bat 
exqui:4ite  taste  and  delicacy  in  all  its  aiTangements.  Can  gentle  humanity  derive 
no  lesson  from  such  an  example  ? 

In  conjugal  fidelity  and  parental  affection  the  birds,  with  few  exceptions,  sure 
highly  distinguished.  The  parents  unite  their  labors  in  house-building  and  share 
the  cares  of  incubation,  the  mate  watching  constantly  in  the  vicinity  and  cheer- 
ing the  female  in  her  confining  duties,  and  afterwards  the  happy  pair  are  assida- 
ous  in  their  efforts  properly  to  feed  and  rear  their  young  and  defend  them  during 
their  period  of  helplessness.  Females  have  been  known  to  die  of  starvatloa 
rather  than  quit  the  nest  during  incubation.  The  most  timid  will  brave  the  dan- 
gerous approach  of  man,  leaving  the  nest  only  upon  the  closest  proxunity  of 
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intniderBy  and  soon  rettiming  eren  at  the  risk  of  capture  or  deatb.  Oommon  as 
this  maternal  instinct  is  in  most  liring  things,  it  has  its  most  beautiful  exempli- 
fication in  birds.  , 

A  BALANCE  IN  ANIMAL  PRODUCTION  NECESSARY. 

The  disturbance  of  the  proper  balance  between  the  feathered  and  insect  tribes 
is  fraught  with  incalculable  mischief,  affecting  the  food,  the  health,  and  the  life 
of  man.  The  weakening  of  a  single  link  in  the  chain  of  being  is  often  produc- 
tive of  great  loss. 

The  reproductive  energy  of  nature  is  miraculous.  The  lower  links  in  the 
series  of  animal  creation  wonderfully  illustrate  this  power.  Minute,  almost  mi- 
croscopic life,  becomes  the  prey  of  superior  strength  or  cunning ;  the  law  of  the 
stronger  in  turn  subjects  the  conqueror  to  the  same  fate,  and  thus  life  is  trans- 
muted into  higher  life,  and  the  chain  of  being  becomes  a  living  indissoluble  line. 
Man,  by  his  artificial  habits,  disturbs  the  harmonious  workings  of  this  law  of 
production.  He  dams  streams  and  annihilates  a  migratoiy  race  of  fish.  He 
cuts  down  forests  and  destroys  the  haunts  of  woodland  birds.  By  careless 
management  of  seeds  and  careless  treatment  of  soils  he  stimulates  the  produc- 
tion of  an  insect  which  becomes  an  intolerable  pest.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
he  destroys  the  feathered  tribe  in  sport,  hunts  and  despoils  their  nests,  and  kills 
them  unseasonably  for  food,  and  thus  disturbs  the  balance  among  the  myriad 
orders  of  animal  creation.  As  a  rule,  the  more  worthless  a  race  the  more  prolific. 
Birds  rear  but  few  young— some  of  them  hatch  but  two,  and  generally  tiiey  in- 
cubate but  once  a  year.  The  chances  against  their  life  are  numerous.  They 
are  the  prey  of  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  of  man.  Their  eggs  invite  the 
voracity  of  many  tribes ;  the  wary  cat  entraps  and  captures  them.  Man,  to. 
whom  they  are  a  constant  benefaction,  too  often  acts  as  if  he  were  a  perpetual 
enemy.  Of  all  creatures  birds  seem  most  liable  to  suffer  injury,  and  even  to 
risk  extermination.  A  few  examples  of  insect  prolificacy  may  illustrate  the 
dai^er  of  disturbing  the  balance  of  the  races  by  the  destruction  of  birds  : 

The  Aphides,  or  plant-lice,  are  found  everywhere,  almost  every  plant  having 
a  variety  peculiar  to  itself;  and  some  have  more  than  one  species.  Their  sud- 
den appearance,  often  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf  and  stalk,  loses  its 
mystery  when  we  know  that  they  are  produced  alive,  not  hatched  from  eggs, 
except  the  last  generation  in  the  season,  and  that  the  progeny  are  all  females, 
themselves  growing  to  maturity  in  a  week  or  two  and  producing  females,  closing 
the  season,  after  almost  as  many  generations  as  there  are  weeks  of  hot  weather, 
with  a  brood  of  males  and  females,  the  progenitors  of  a  similar  line  of  vivipa- 
rous mothers  for  another  season.  Beaumer  has  proved  that  one  individual  in 
five  generations  may  become  the  progenitor  of  six  thousand  millions.  Small  as 
it  is,  the  Aphis  has  enemies-^the  larvas.of  a  little  fly,  the  grubs  of  the  Cocci- 
nelia,  or  lady-bird,  and  also  those  of  another  and  similar  species. 

All  persons  familiar  with  the  culture  of  tobacco  are  aware  of  the  reproductive 
power  of  the  tobacco  worm.  As  if  to  check  their  excessive  increase,  a  parasite 
ichneumon  fly  punctures  a  worm,  desposits  its  eggs,  which  hatch,  destroy  the. 
worm,  and  go  forth  in  sufficient  numbers,  according  to  Dr.  Fitch,  to  destroy  two 
thousand  five  hundred  other  tobacco  worms.  In  turn,  a  little  parasite  resem- 
bling the  Hessian  fly,  pierces  the  cocoons  containing  the  ichneumon  parasite  and 
metes  out  the  same  treatment  suffered  by  its  victims. 

The  Coccus  caciU  a  bark-louse  infesting  a  species  of  cactus,  becomes  the  cochi- 
neal of  commerce  when  dried.  It  is  said  that  70,000  insects  are  required  to  make- 
a  pound,  and  that  England  alone  consumes  150,000  pounds,  or  10,500,000,000 
specimens  of  this  coccus.  An  Indian  woman  may  be  seen  in  Mexico  sitting  for 
hoars  before  a  single  plant  brushing  off  these  insects  with  a  squirrel's  tail.  The 
cochineal  grower  lays  annually  his  stock  of  newly  hatched  insects  known  as 
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Bemflla  or  seeds  npon  the  brandies  of  the  plant,  and  washes  the  grotring 
plants  carefully  with  a  sponge  to  prevent  admixtnre  of  other  insects. 

Locusts,  when  circumstances  have  favored  undue  production,  have  canned 
£aimine  by  their  destructiveness,  and  pestilence  by  their  destruction.  In  Fnnoe 
boys  are  employed  to  gather  and  destroy  their  eggs.  One  of  them  often  se- 
cures fifteen  pounds  daily.  A  fanner  in  New  Hampshire  is  said  to  have  caught 
in  four  hours  of  one  nignt,  by  means  of  a  net  improvised  from  two  sheets,  five 
bushels  and  three  pecks  of  grasshoppers. 

Mosquitoes  have  appeared  in  such  nnmbers  as  to  ];esemble  a  dark  cloud, 
heralded  by  the  ceaseless  hum  of  myriad  wings,  which,  if  Baron  Latonr  tells 
truly,  vibrate  three  thousand  times  per  mmnte. 

The  Bible  chronicles  the  insect  plagues  that  punished  Pharaoh  and  Egypt— 
a  result,  it  may  be,  of  natural  causes  supernaturally  induced.  Sopor,  king  of 
Persia,  is  said  to  have  raised  the  siege  of  Nisibis  in  consequence  of  a  plague  of 
gnats.  And  in  tke  frigid  climate  of  Lapland  g^ats  sometimes  fill  the  atmos- 
phere, getting  into  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  nostrils,  and  inflicting  great  torture  bv 
their  peculiar  tittiUation.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  travels  through  France,  said, 
if  he  were  a  farmer  thene  he  would  manure  four  or  five  acres  every  year  with 
(dead  flies.  Flies  are  everywhere  an  acknowledged  nuisanee;  in  hot  countries, 
iin  iirhich  the  length  of  the  season  furnishes  ample  opportunity  for  geometrical 
iratiiOS  of  numbers  numberless,  no  place  is  exempt  from  their  intrusion. 

**  A  thousand  shapes  of  variegated  hues 
Parade  the  table  and  inspect  the  stews." 

The  larvsB  of  the  ichneumon  flies,  as  if  to  atone  for  the  mischief  of  the  fiimilyf 
industriously  puncture  the  eggs  of  some  insects,  oviposit  in  the  bodies  of  othere, 
and  even  infest  the  wire-worm  which  burrows  in  the  earth  in  numbers  so  marvel- 
lous, being  the  product,  in  their  numerous  varieties,  as  stated  by  naturalists,  of 
seventy  species  of  beetles.  A  single  pair  of  grain  weevils  have  produced  6,045, 
propagating  from  April  to  August.  Curtis  says  that  one  female  Y  moth  might, 
in  twelve  months,  produce  16,000,000  caterpillars.  In  a  single  tree  80,000  bark- 
boring  beetles  have  been  found.  Flint  says  that  a  female  cockchafer  lays  from 
100  to  200  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  two  weeks.  So  prolific  are  they  that 
they  have  been  known  to  undermine  whole  acres  of  meadow,  destroying  the 
grass  by  eating  the  roots.  To  reduce  their  numbers,  an  enterprising  beetle  in  a 
brilliant  coat,  Uie  sQarabeus  aurafus  (European)  attacks  and  kills  female  cock- 
chafers in  the  moment  of  oviposition,  (or  egg  laying,)  preventing  the  production 
of  thousands  of  grubs. 

Not  only  does  one  species  feed  upon  another,  but  certain  insects  devour  their 
own  kind.  Female  mole-crickets,  it  is  asserted,  eat  nine-tenths  of  their  off- 
spring. It  seems  to  be  a  wise  provision  of  nature  to  assist  the  destructiveness 
of  their  natural  enemies  and  prevent  an  increase  that  would  breed  a  famine, 
their  females  laying  300  to  400  eggs.  The  cowardly  mantis  is  cruel,  though  it 
flies  before  an  ant,  devours  great  numbers  of  flies,  and  the  female  eats  the  male 
.after  copulation.  Caterpillars,  with  similar  instincts  of  cannibals,  have  de- 
voured each  other  till  only  ^ne  remained  when  enclosed  without  other  food  in 
A  close  jar. 

Earth,  air,  and  water  are  astir  with  living  things ;  living  flesh  and  growing 
vegetable  fibre  are  attacked  by  them,  and  disorganizing  animal  and  v^table 
remains  made  their  food.  No  substance  is  too  offensive  for  their  use;  nothing 
too  innutritious  for  their  food;  even  the  stone  of  the  date  is  pierced  by  an  insect. 
It  is  said  there  are  six  varieties  of  insects  to  one  of  plants  in  Europe,  and  Mr. 
Flint  estimates  four  to  each  plant  in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Hitchcock  enumer- 
ates 2,300  specimens. of  the  insects  of  Massachusetts. 

The  excessive  reproduction  of  insects,  rendered  more  disproportionate  by  the 
^nnintentional  extermination  of  birds,  (not  to  mention  actual  warfare  upon  tbem») 
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18  BmDethfaig  more  thui  a  mere  annoyance.  It  is  pontile  loss,  absolute  and 
EJarming  destraction  of  the  products  of  industry,  representing  throughout  the 
iiiv>rld  the  labor  of  millions  of  men.  A  Swedish  fly,  for  example,  is  estimated 
to  destroy  one-tenth  of  the  grain  of  certain  districts  of  that  kingdom.  In 
Devonshire  county,  England,  the  turnip  beetle  has  caused,  in  one  season,  a  loss 
of  $500,000  in  turnips.  In  Norfolk  county  the  entire  produce  of  diousands  of 
acres  has  been  destroyed  by  the  black  caterpillar  of  the  saw-fly.  In  IVance, 
during  two  years,  100,000  rose  trees  were  lost  by  a  single  florist  from  the 
larvae  of  the  cockchafer.  In  the  Hartz  forests,  in  Germany,  1 ,500.000  of  trees 
were  killed  in  a  few  years  by  a  bark -boring  beetle.  The  locusts  have  always 
been  symbols  of  famine.  Days  of  fasting  and  prayer  were  set  apart  in  New 
England  on  account  of  their  ravages.  The  Arabians,  personifjdng  the  locust, 
represent  them  as  thus  addressing  Mahomet :  *'  We  are  the  army  of  the  great 
Grod,  and  produce  ninety-nine  eggs.  If  the  hundred  were  completed,  we  should 
consume  the  whole  earth  and  all  that  is  in  it/'  They  were  wont  to  give  it,  in 
description,  "  the  elephant's  eyes,  k  bull's  neck,  stAg's  horns,  a  lion's  chest,  a 
scorpion's  belly,  and  a  serpent's  tail."  < 

Colossal  fortunes,  almost  in  the  grasp  of  the  cotton-growing  speculators  in 
the  south  last  year,  were  eaten  by  Uie  army  worm.  It  would  be  quite  safe  to 
say  that  insects  destroy  5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  yearly  in  the  United  States, 
and  10,000,000  would  not  be  a  large  estimate  for  some  seasons.  In  Nebraska, 
the  potato  beetle  is  so  common  that  an  observer  writes  that,  ^  killing  it  seems 
to  do  no  good,  they  breed  so  rapidly."  In  Trinidad,  an  yit  was  said  to  be  in 
such  great  excess  at  certain  times  that  rats,  mice,  and  quadrupeds  become  an 
easy  prey ;  streams  were  bridged  with  their  own  bodies,  and  fires  stairted  to 
stay  their  progress  were  extinguished  by  their  numbers.  An  African  ant,  the 
Termer  fatalis,  living  in  clay  nests,  excavates  tunnels  in  the  earth  for  hundreds 
of  feet  around,  bores  through  the  posts  and  supports  of  buildings,  enters  the  roof 
and  destroys  houses  and  whole  ^ages ;  it  lias  even  invaded  the  ocean  and  dc- 
stoyed  a  British  ship-of-the-line.  Twenty-seven  folio  volumes  have  been  per- 
forated in  a  straight  line  by  a  single  specimen  of  the  wood-borer,  the  Anohinum 
pertmax. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  housekeepers  of  the  ravages  of  moths,  some  varieties 
of  which  have  been  known  to  eat  horse-hair.  They  are  so  destructive  upon 
furs,  which  they  sometimes  shave  as  with  a  razor,  that  London  merchants  have 
offered  <£30,000  for  a  remedy  for  their  ravages. 

If  an  estimate  approximating  the  whole  truth  could  be  made,  the  annual  loss 
firom  insects  in  the  country  would  astonish  every  one  Many  years  ago,  it  was 
assumed  to  average  $20,000,000.  The  difference  always  seen  between  the  real 
producing  capacity  of  good  land  and  their  average  production  is  amazing.  Land 
that  may  yield  thirty  and  even  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  actually  pro- 
duces less  than  fifteen.  The  average  product  of  com  is  little  more  than  half 
what  it  should  be;  yet  com  is  the  surest  crop,  partly  because  less  liable  to  loss 
from  insects.  Making  the  smallest  reasonable  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  this 
'great  deficiency  properly  chargeable  to  insects,  and  taking  in  view  the  number 
of  products  and  the  large  figures  representing  the  quantity  of  each,  it  must  be 
evident  to  all  that  manv  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  to  industry  by  keep- 
ing these  numerous  tribes  in  proper  equilibrium. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  destruction  of  all  insects  that  is  desired  in  pleading  for  the 
preservation  of  birds,  but  the  securing  of  a  proper  balance  in  the  relations  between 
ail  these  necessary  and  useftd  classes  of  living  creatures.  JTone  are  without 
tbeir  legitimate  uses.  Who  has  not  observed  the  busy  beetles,  scavengers  in 
detail,  toking  what  the  fly  and  his  maggots  have  left,  after  the  hyena  and  the  vul- 
ture have  gorged  Uiemsefves  and  fled,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bone  t  Insects 
fabricate  the  beautiftd  coral  in  masses  capable  of  sinfing  a  squadron,  or  chang- 
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ing  an  ocean  cnrrent.    Silk,  the  most  beautiAil  of  textiles,  and  honey,  the  richest 
of  Bweets,  are  of  similar  homble  origin. 

The  most  beaatifal  of  scarlet  dyes  is  from  cochineal,  dried  insects  of  the 
coccus  {fimily.  India  ladies  ifnprison  in  their  tresses  a  brilliant  fire-fly;  the 
Chinese  belle  decorates  her  robes  with  the  shells  of  the  beetle ;  and  Brazilian 
maidens  wear  necklaces  of  diamond  beetles.  In  medicine,  the  cantkaris  is 
prominent  with  the  blistering  fraternity ;  a  link  made  by  a  certain  ant  stops  the 
most  violent  hemorrhages.  Queer  fancies  in  ancient  medicine  have  prevailed : 
the  wood*lonse  has  been  used  as  an  aperient ;  millipedes  for  jaundice ;  pow- 
dered scorpions  for  the  gravel ;  the  silk-worm  for  the  vertigo ;  ear- wigs  to 
strengthen  the  nerv^ ;  fly-water  for  the  water;  cockchafers  for  rabie*;  and  gnats 
as  a  purge.  Moles  aerate  the  soil ;  the  larvie  of  gnats  and  various  flies,  living 
in  water,  remove  impurities.  Many  kinds  of  insects  are  eaten,  and  some  are 
classed  as  epicurean  dainties.  Tropical  climates  would  be  pestilential  but  for 
the  insects  that  clear  away  animal  and  vegetable  remains ;  forests  destroyed  by 
hurricanes,  or  trees  felled  by  lightning,  are  quickly  disposed  of  by  mynads  of 
insect  races,  and  one  race  furnishes  food  for  another,  so  continuing  through 
almost  numberless  mutations,  making  kindred  of  the  whole  chain  of  being. 

THBIB  UTILITY  AS  INSECT  DBSTR0YBR8. 

If  the  necessity  of  an  equilibrium  in  production  throughout  the  circle  of  the 
lower  order  of  creaticm  has  been  fully  shown,  let  the  reader  note  a  few  facts, 
showing  the  utility  onoirds  in  restoring  the  equilibrium.  . 

The  loss  of  this  balance,  and  the  destruction  of  birds  as  one  of  its  causes,  has 
been  briefly  canvassed.  Some  persons,  without  investigation  or  reflection,  have 
assumed  that  birds  consume  few  insects.  Let  them  visit  the  museum  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  exaqnine  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  birds,  as 
prepared  by  Professor  Glover,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  that  their  favorite  and 
principal  food  is  animal,  and  that  many  tribes  use  vegetable  food  (fruits  and 
seeds,  &c.,)  as  dessert  or  as  a  condiment. 

"It  is  not  unusual,''  eays  a  well-known  writer,  "  to  behold  in  the  American 
seas  immense  troops  of  birds  collected  to  prey  upon  those  prodigious  swarms  of 
winged  insects  which  sometimes  darken  the  air."  Swallows  feed  npon  flies, 
grasshoppers,  butterflies,  and  beetles  j  and  to  save  these  birds  from  slaughter  in 
tlie  days  of  superstition,  the  cunning  device  was  adopted  to  declare  them  under 
the  protection  of  the  household  gods,  and  that  when  misused  they  revenged 
themselves  by  pecking  the  udders  of  cows,  and  causing  them  to  lose  their  milk. 
Belon  asserts  that  the  "  swift"  swaHow  can  see  a  fly  six  hundred  yards  distant 
Bradley  says  that  a  pair  of  sparrows  will  destroy  3,360  caterpillars  for  a  week's 
family  supplies.  The  flycatchers  do  not  lie  in  wait,  but  hunt  for  their  prey, 
follow  the  plough  for  insects,  glean  the  flies  found  molesting  the  cattle,  and  ban- 
quet upon  the  swarms  that  breed  upon  the  margin  of  stagnant  water.  Wilson 
says  a  blackbii*d  will  destroy  fifty  grubs  daily  ;  even  in  winter. its  food  is,  in 
part,  chrysalides  and  spiders.  A  curious  observer,  watching  the  nest  of  a  thrnsh, 
counted  two  hundi-ed  and  six  visits  to  feed  the  young  during  one  day.  The 
partridge  often  feasts  her  brood  upon  an  ant-hill.  A  family  of  plovers  will  de- 
stroy myriads  of  grasshoppers,  taking  them  in  an  early  stage  of  their  existence, 
when  little  larger  than  flies.  Owls,  solemn  and  innocent  as  they  look,  are  equal 
to  terriers  as  mousers,  speedily  clearing  mice  and  moles  from  bams  and  out- 
houses. Woodpeckers  are  constantly  and  laboriously  seeking  insects  in  die 
bark  of  trees,  one  variety  only  being  accused  of  piercing  the  green  bark  to  feed 
upon  its  juices,  yet  the  "  sapsuckers"  have  many  friends  to  assert  their  inno- 
cence. Wrens,  creepers,  and  tomtits  hop  from  branch  to  branch,  or  creep  around 
the  larger  branches,  seeking  their  favorite  food.  Jays,  crows,  nighthawks,  and 
whip  poor- wills  destroy  immense  quantities  of  beetles,  an  exceedingly  prolific 
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race.  The  robin  and  red-winged  blackbird  obtain  tbeir  food  almost  exdttsivelj 
from  the  ground ;  and  quails  in  immense  flocks  have  been  seen  to  forage  recently 
planted  fields  systematically  in  sections,  and  upon  shooting  a  specimen  no  grain 
has  been  discovered,  but  cut-worms  or  other  inspects.  Flagg  has  counted  sev- 
enteen caterpillars  eaten  by  a  golden  robin  in  a  minute — a  thousand  daily,  if  one 
hour  in  the  twenty-four  is  required  for  personal  supplies.  They  are  able  to 
accomplish  so  much  by  their  dainty  habit  of  tearing  in  two  their  hairy  prey,  and 
eating  only  the  inside  of  each.  In  "  Anderson's  Recreations'*  a  curious  calcu- 
lation, founded  upon  careful  observation,  requires  for  the  commissariat  of  a  family 
of  jays  with  five  young  ones,  for  a  season  of  one  hundred  da^s,  twenty  thousand 
insects.  Bradley,  an  English  writer,  mentions  watching  a  nest  of  birds,  and 
discovering  that  five  hundred  caterpillars  were  consumed  in  one  day.  The 
sparrows  and  finches  arfe  understood  to  live  mainly  upon  seeds,  but  they  feed 
their  young  entirely  on  the  larvss  of  insects.  The  graminivorous  birds  are  in- 
sectiyorous  in  early  life.  A  single  pair  of  sparrows  is  reported  to  have  carried 
to  the  nest  five  hundred  insects  in  an  hour. 

As  aids  to  the  fruit-grower  and  gardener  for  specific  objects,  birds  sometimes 
Beem  to  have  a  peculiar  adaptation.  .  St.  Pierre  mentions  a  "  gardener's  bird"  at 
the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  which  was  employed  incessantly  in  seizing  worms  and 
caterpillars,  and  impiding  them,  when  caught,  upon  the  thorny  prickles  of  the 
bushes.  The  flicker  or  spotted  woodpecker  has  actually  been  seen  to  probe  the 
gummy  hiding  places  of  the  borer  in  the  trunk  and  surface  roots  of  the  peach, 
and  bring  forth  and  destroy  the  pest.  Such  instances  of  special  utility  might 
be  multiplied.  While  the  farmer  suspends  his  operations  in  winter,  and  com- 
fortably occupies  the  chimnejr  comer,  his  entomological  assistant,  the  chickadee, 
reckless  of  the  cold,  prospects  among  the  trees  for  insects  in  every  crevice  of  the 
bark,  and  the  creeper  accompanying  him  further  investigates  the  hidden  hab- 
itations of  worms.  The  co-operation  of  the  birds  with  the  farmers  is,  therefore, 
almost  uninterrupted  by  heat  or  cold,  climate  or  season.  Another  of  the  offices 
of  birds  in  the  economy  of  nature,  well  known,  but  not  to  be  carelessly  passed 
by,  is  the  dissemination  of  seeds  of  trees.  Their  utility,  their  actual  necessity 
in  this  respect,  jcould  be  supported  by  the  most  interesting  and  important  facts. 

In  this  brief  exhibit  of  the  practical  relations  of  birds  with  man,  the  facts  are 
so  suggestive  of  corroborative  evidence  in  the  experience  of  all,  and  so  obviously 
gennine,  that  further  proof  of  their  usefulness  is  manifestly  useless. 

FALSE  CHABOES  REPUTED. 

The  birds  have  been  arraigned  as  plundeters  of  the  fields  and  the  gardens  by 
thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  from  time  immemorial.  The  charge  is  not  only 
unjust,  but  it  is  ungrateful.  That  they  eat  a  little  grain  at  times  of  that  variety 
which  is  essential  to  health  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  it  may  be  true  that  the 
golden  cherries  sometimes  prove  too  tempting  for  the  accustomed  moderation  of 
the  more  volatile  and  impulsive.  "  To  err  is  human,"  but  by  no  means  bird- 
like. In  thi<f  respect,  '*  bipeds  without  feathers"  are  far  more  blameable  than 
bipeds  with  those  ornaments. 

*'  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire"  is  a  maxim  that  farmers  should  respect, 
and  no  laborers  work  so  cheaply  as  the  bu-ds.  They  provide  themselves  mainly 
from  nature's  own  domain,  yet  claim  the  right  to  be  fed  from  man's  in  pa3rment 
for  service  honestly  rendered.  The  poet  felt  the  simple  justice  of  their  claim 
when  he  said,  "  The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain !" 

The  farmers  in  foreign  lands,  who  have  employed  children  to  gieither  cutworms 
by  hand,  would  be  glad  to  discharge  their  indebtedness  with  the  same  pay 
claimed  by  birds  for  the  same  service.  The  principle  of  compensation  is  an 
irrevocable  natural  law,  which  can  no  more  be  violated  in  our  dealings  with  the 
birds,  without  violence  to  our  moral  nature,  than  in  any  other  relations  of  God's 
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creatuies.  The  birds  are  entitled  to  all  they  receive,  and  if  their  aecount  is 
fairly  entered  upon  the  fiairin-bookB,  a  £Ett  balance  on  the  credit  side  would,  always 
be  oDBervable. 

The  poet  Longfellow, in  hw  legend  of  "The  Birds  of  Killingworth,"  iUos- 
trates  with  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  truth,  in  poetic  garb,  the  claims  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  in  the  case  of  the  Farmers  vs.  The  Birds.  It  is  in  tlie  ©easou 
when  the  purple  buds  expand,  '*  the  banners  of  the  vanguard  of  the  sfHrio^  :'* 

"  The  robin  and  the  blue  bird,  piping  loud, 

Filled  all  the  blossoming  orchards  with  their  glee ; 
The  sparrows  chirped  as  if  they  still  were  proud  t 

Tlseir  race  in  Holj  Writ  should  mentioned  be ;  ^ 

And  hungry  crows,  assembled  in  a  crowd, 

Clamored  their  piteous  prayer  incessantly,  • 
Knowing  who  hears  the  raven's  cry,  and  said, 
'  Qive  us,  O  Lord,  this  day  our  daily  bread !' " 

The  thrifty  fanners  heard  with  alarm  the  cawing  of  the  crow,  •    . 

**  That  mingled  with  the  universal  mirth, 
Cassandra-like,  prognosticating  woe," 

and  shook  their  heads  and  doomed  ''  to  swift  destruction  the  whole  race  of  birdi^  " 
at  a  town  meeting,  in  solemn  dignity  convened,  presided  over  by  tho  Bquxx^, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  austere  parson  and  the  stiff  deacon,  not^withstand- 
ing  the  protests  of  the  preceptor  against  a  decree  of  banishment  to  thoee 

*'  Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys 
Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e*er  caught, 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree  tops,  ev^. 
Are  half-way  houses  on  the  way  to  heaven." 

'*  Ton  slay  them  all !  and  wherefore  ?    For  the  gain 

Of  a  scant  handful,  more  or  less,  of  wheat, 
Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  other  grain, 

Scratched  up  at  random  b^  inoustrious  feet,  ' 
Searching  for  worm  or  weevil,  after  rain ! 

Or  a  few  cherries,  that  are  not  so  sweet 
As  are  the  songs  these  uninvited  guests 
Sing  at  their  feasts  with  comfortable  breasts." 

But  the  farmers  were  inexorable ;  they  preferred  the  discord  of  tHe  locust  to 
the  music  of  the  lark,  and  decreed  the  death  of  the  birds,  awarding  a.  special 
bounty  for  the  head  of  a  crow:  A  very  St.  Bartholomew  of  birds  fbllo^v^ed  • 
then  came  a  hot  smnmer,  tho  days  like  coals,  the  ground  burned  to  allies,  and ' 

*'  In  the  orchards  fed 

Myriads  of  caterpillars,  and  around 
The  cultivated  fielois  and  garden  beds 

Hosts  of  devouring  insects  crawled,  and  found 
No  foe  to  check  their  march  till  thev  had  made 
The  land  a  desert,  without  leaf  or  shade." 

The  town,  like  Herod,  was  devoured  by  worms,  because,  like  hitxi,  it  K^d 
slaughtered  the  innocents.  From  the  trees,  upon  which  a  few  lost  leaves 
blushed  crimson  with  their  shame,  the  canker  worm  dropped  upon  «<  ea  h 
woman's  bonnet,  shawl,  and  gown."  ^ 

The  farmers  saw  their  error,  confessed  it,  and  repealed  the  law,  aad  myriad 
of  birds  were  brought  in  cages  and  set  fiee,  just  in  time  to  sing  at  the  "Weddrn  ' 
of  their  champion,  the  professor.     Instances  are  numerous  in  which  like    nre*  ^ 
dice  and  injustice  have  wrought  repentance  in  a  similar  manner.  ^^'^ 

Professor  Jeaks  says  that,  in  Bridge  water,  Mass.,  about  1820,  on    «  elect' 
day,"  the  occasion  of  the  usual  shooting  match,  birds  were  killed  in  Buch    nn  ^'^ 
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destroyed  by  tlio  larva  of  insects.  The  fitrmors  saw  their  error  and  learned  a 
better  nee  for  birds  than  that  of  fertilization. 

Flagg  alludes  to  forest  tracts  in  Virginia  and  Oarolina,  in  which  hundreds  of 
acres  were  denuded  by  the  larvee  of  a  species  of  the  Bruprestidae,  (a  borer  of  the 
beetlo  family,)  when  a  local  warfare  had  long  been  waged  upon  woodpeckers, 
who  were  charged  with  the  destruction  of  the  trees  1  Misguided  people !  The 
gay-plnmaged  banqueters  were  devouring  the  real  destroyers,  as  they  learned 
to  their  loss. 

In  a  district  of  the  enlightened  State  of  Massachusetts  a  gentleman  shot  all 
the  robins  and  woodpeckers  about  his  premises  in  a  fit  of  indignation  over  a 
few  cherries,  mutilating  his  trees  and  violating  the  law  at  the  same  shot,  and 
ultimately  securing,  in  addition,  a  pestiferous  abundance  of  bugs  and  cut- worms.  * 

A  farmer,  observing  yellow  birds  in  his  wheat-fields,  growing  suspicions  of 
their  actions,  shot  one,  and  wishing  to  prove  their  guilt,  before  executing  sum- 
mary vengeance  upon  the  rest,  dissected  the  stomach  and  found  some  wheat  in 
which  some  insects  had  burrowed  and  two  hundred  of  the  destructive  pests. 
The  same  short-sighted  destruction  has  prevailed  abroad.  A  lady  in  England 
once  destroyed  eight  hundred  birds  by  strychnine  In  a  neighborhood  already  in- 
fested with  destructive  insects.  In  the  triumph  of  "  red  republicanism  *'  in  France 
the  people,  upon  the  abolition  of  the  game  laws,  unrestrained  by  fear  of  land- 
owners, pursued  even  the  song  bids  to  the  verge  of  extermination.  The  inevitable 
result  was  the  destruction  of  the  products  of  orchard,  garden,  and  farm,  to  a 
lamentable  extent. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  TWes,  who  had  labored  under  the  prejudice 
and  delusion  here  illustrated,  says:  ''Having  my  fruit  almost  destroyed  by 
insects,  I  laid  all  the  blame  on  the  sparrows ;  but  on  shooting  one,  that  was 
coming  out  of  a  fruit  tree,  a  green  caterpillar  dropped  from  his  mouth,  and  on 
examining  its  crop  I  found  no  less  than  twenty  green  caterpillars  and  a  great 
number  of  other  insects." 

In  Prussia,  at  one  time,  peasants  were  subjected  to  an  annual  capitation  tax 
of  twelve  heads  of  sparrows;  but  the  result  of  this  mistaken  policy,  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  proved  so  destructive  to  the  wheat,  which  the  sparrows  were  pro- 
scribed for  eating,  that  the  birds  were  invited  back  to  the  fields  again. 

In  1798  the  forests  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  were  almost  destroyed  by  the 
larvsB  of  Lepidapterow  insects  (moths)  which  found  a  lodgement  in  the  branches 
and  fed  upon  the  tender  wood.  An  examination  by  naturalists  showed  that  the 
disappearance  of  several  species  of  wood-peckers  and  titmouse  occasioned  the 
destructiveness. 

Buffon  tells  how  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  was  once  overran  with  locusts  accident- 
ally introduced  in  the  soil  in  which  certain  plants  were  budded.  A  few  pairs 
of  the  Indian  grackle  were  obtained  (similar  to  our  crow  blackbird)  with 
promising  results.  Blundering  into  the  mistake  that  it  was  grain  and  not  incip- 
ient locusts  for  which  the  birds  were  boring  the  soil,  the  colonists  destroyed 
them  all.  The  insects  again  prevailed,  when  the  grackle  were  recalled,  laws 
were  enacted  in  their  favor,  physicians  pronounced  their  flesh  unwholesome  as  an 
additional  protection,  and  the  gcain  was  saved,  while  the  locusts  were  subor- 
dinated. 

There  are  many  birds  with  bad  reputations,  in  popular  estimation,  that  are 
deserving  of  consideration  instead  of  execration.  Among  them  is  the  crow. 
He  is  well  worthy  of  defence.  Hear  him  "for  his  cause."  He  is  shy  and 
Buspicious,  but  frequents  field  and  meadow,  exhuming  worms  and  larvss  with 
instinctive  facility.  His  food  is  mainly  animal,  and  not  vegetable,  and  he  will 
cat  but  little  com  at  a  time,  however  abundaot.  He  will  follow  the  plough  for 
the  large  white  grub,  the  larvae  of  the  May  beetle.  He  is  an  industrious  de- 
stroyer of  the  larv8s  of  the  cockchafer,  as  is  also  the  purple  grackle,  or  crow 
bhickbird,  the  red-winged  blackbird,  and  the  meadow  lark.    Grows  have  been 
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proscribed  by  State  legislation*  and  insects  have  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
^  cortm  family  has  been  exterminated,  the  insects  proving  to  be  nnendncahle 
pests,  while  the  bird  is  accnstomed  to  take  a  moderate  toll  from  the  grain  so 
well  protected.  The  eccentric  but  shrewd  John  Eandolph  would  not  allow  a 
crow  to  be  shot  on  his  farm.  Counter  legislation  for  the  protection  of  czowb 
has,  in  some  instances,  followed  this  ill-advised  persecution. 

The  same  vacillating  policy  has  prevailed  in  England  with  the  rook.  Preju- 
dice has,  at  times,  made  efforts  to  exiirpate  them  there,  but  the  multiplication 
of  the  grub  and  caterpillar  has  always  brought  them  into  renewed  favor.  Newly 
ploughed  land  is  there  frequently  black  with  them.  They  become  very  tame 
under  the  protection  of  law  and  the  toleration  of  farmers. 

The  wood  pigeon  has  been  threatened  with  extermination  hecause  he  some- 
times takes  pay  in  seeds  for  the  good  he  does.  0.  St  John,  author  of  "  Wild 
Sports  in  the  Highlands,"  sought  to  demonstrate  the  utility  to  man  of  every 
living  being,  killed  eight  wood  pigeons  that  were  busily  at  work  on  a  crop  of 
clover,  and  showed  that  their  crops  were  full  of  seeds  of  two  of  the  most  nox- 
ious weeds  in  the  country — wild  mustard  and  ragweed.  Here  were  five  to  six 
hundred  birds  for  two  or  three  weeks  together,  during  the  summer,  and  even  in 
winter,  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  wild  and  noxious  plants,  and  destroying  more 
than  human  labor  and  diligence  can  accomplish.  It  is  said  that  our  quail 
answers  a  similar  purpose. 

The  blackbird,  so  much  abused,  is  voracious  in  the  consumption  of  grubs, 
obtained  from  newly  ploughed  fields  by  a  dexterous  practice  of  boring.  The 
cherry  bird  is,  in  cherry  time,  voted  a  nuisance,  but  those  who  have  observed 
carefully,  assert  that  he  takes  only  those  with  worms  in  them.  But  this  point 
will  be  stoutly  contested  by  losers  of  cherries,  and  good  rebutting  evidence 
produced. 

The  woodpecker,  poor  drudge,  ever  digging  for  a  living,  unrespited  and  pa- 
tient, does  an  important  service  for  the  farmer,  as  he  drives  into  the  wood  his 
chisel-shaped  bill,  propelled  by  powerful  muscles,  acting  upon  a  short  neck, 
and  with  his  long,  tapering,  needle-like  tongue,  extracts  his  chosen  morsel. 
The  catbird,  much  as  he  is  disliked  for  eating  cherries  and  strawberries,  is  still 
more  addicted  to  insect  eating.  And  the  kingbird,  charged  with  destroying 
bees,  feeds  on  large  flies,  canker-worms,  and  beetles.  So  disgusting  a  bird  as 
the  buzzard  is  very  useful,  and  everywhere  protected  by  law — ^useful  not  only 
as  a  scavenger,  but  also,  it  is  claimed,  for  the  destruction  of  mice.  The  robin, 
coming  so  early  in  the  spring,  so  familiar,  so  plump  and  tempting  to  the  epicure, 
is  often  persecuted  and  destroyed  by  wanton  sportsmen.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  useful  of  all  our  insectivorous  birds,  saving  a  valuable  percentage  of  the 
farmer's  crops  by  his  timely  assistance,  and  requiring  immense  quantities  of  in- 
sect food  to  rear  two  or  three  broods  of  young  each  season.  He  is  by  no  means 
omnivorous,  never  eating  corn,  living  upon  insects,  preferring  the  hard-shelled 
species  for  his  own  use,  and  reserving  worms  and  larvss  for  the  juveniles 
of  his  family.  Wilson  Flagg,  who  has  watched  their  habits  carefully,  noticed  ' 
one  rearing  her  second  brood  in  a  dry  season,  when  berries  and  earth  worms 
were  not  attainable,  feeding  her  young  exclusively  upon  cut-worms.  One  sea- 
son he  caught  three  young  robins  and  experimented  upon  them.  Two,  fed 
upon  iearth  worms  and  soaked  bread,  soon  died.  Two  others,  supplied  only 
with  worms,  began  to  droop,  but  recovered  when  a  portion  of  insects  were  in- 
cluded in  their  rations.  The  insects  were  killed  before  they  were  eaten.  Hor- 
ticulturists, near  Boston,  once  petitioned  the  legislature  to  strike  out  the  name 
of  the  robin  from  the  list  of  protected  birds.  Professor  Jenks,  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate,  clearly  proved  that  the  bird  was  a  benefactor. 
He  found,  from  daily  examinations  of  undigested  food,  not  a  particle  of  vege- 
table food,  from  early  in  March  to  the  first  of  May.  Nine-tenths  of  it  all  con- 
sisted of  the  larva  of  the  bibio  MipefmU.    From  one  to  two  hundred,  in  fresh 
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condition,  were  taken  from  a  single  bird.  It  is  very  destructive,  feedinpj  on  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  injuring  strawberry  plats,  vines,  borders,  &c.  The  fly,« 
which  is  hatched  in  May,  infests  wheat  and  other  products.  The  larvae  live  in 
swarms,  perforating  the  ground  like  a  honeycomb,  the  fly  depositing  all  its  eggs 
in  one  place.  The  bibio  was  not  found  after  the  middle  of  June,  worms  and 
insects  taking  their  place.  In  then:  season,  berries  are  taken  as  a  dessert;  poke 
and  alder  in  August  and  September. 

HOW  TO  PROTECT  THE  BIBDS. 

If  the  consequences  of  the  destruction  of  birds  are  so  disastrous,  the  wanton 
sportsman  should  be  restrained,  and  cruel,  nest-hunting  boys  held  in  check ; 
and  beyond  this  negative  protection,  actual  fa^ities  for  shelter  and  nesting 
should  be  afforded,  and  practical  invitations  extended,  prompted  by  more  care- 
ful study  and  better  knowledge  of  their  habits,  to  the  more  useful  of  the  race, 
to  settle  upon  a  homestead  nearer  to  the  haunts  of  man. 

Sensible,  intelligent  fanners  deprecate  their  persecution  and  despise  the  friv- 
olous fowler  that  prowls  about  tneir  fields,  trampling  the  grass  and  cracking 
away  at  every  wren  or  martin  that  rises  in  his  path.  They  appreciate  heartily 
the  sentiment  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher :  "  The  man  that  would  shoot  a  robin, 
except  in  the  fall,  and  then  really  and  conscientiously  for  food,  has  in  him  the 
blooa  of  a  cannibal ;  and  would,  if  bom  in  Otaheite,have  eaten  ministers  and 
digested  them  too.''  First  in  the  list  of  protections,  laws  should  be  enacted 
with  stringent  provisions  prohibiting  the  killing  of  song  birds  at  any  time,  ex- 
cept by  naturalists  for  scientific  purposes ;  and  wisely  restricting  the  slaughter 
of  game  birds  to  such  seasons  as  will  not  interfere  with  their  propagating  or 
with  their  coming  to  market  in  an  edible  condition.  Laws  looking  to  these 
objects  already  exist,  but  are  defective  in  many  cases  in  the  time  covered  by 
the  prohibition,  in  provisions  affecting  the  certainty  of  their  execution,  in  the 
inadequacy  of  their  penalties,  and  in  many  other  essential  respects.  Nor  will 
the  laws  of  one  State  answer  as  precise  models  of  legislation  in  another  differing 
in  climate,  the  opening  and  duration  of  the  bird  season,  the  consequent  time  of 
pairing,  and  in  other  circumstances  affecting  the  production  and  growth  of 
birds.  They  should  be  carefully  framed  by  practical  observant  men,  with  the 
advice  of  the  wisest  naturalists ;  and  when  enacted,  public  opinion  should  com- 

Sel  the  strictest  and  most  impartial  execution.  While  we  strive  to  prevent  their 
estruction,  the  conditions  favorable  to  theur  increase  should  be  promoted  and 
enlarged.  Their  accustomed  haunts,  food,  and  shelter  should  be  preserved. 
Those  that  are  wont  to  occupy  our  gardens  and  fields,  as  the  wren,  yellow-bird, 
robin,  bluebird,  and  others,  should  be  made  comfortable  by  nesting  boxes  and 
trees  near  the  farm  buildings  and  among  the  fields.  In  the  larger  fields,  copses 
of  forest  shade  should  be  left  here  and  there,  wi^  occasional  trees  along  the 
walks,  or  a  hedge  for  the  more  humble  tribes.  The  brown  sparrow,  if  her  tastes 
•  are  consulted,  will  be  pleased  with  the  protection  of  a  thicket  near  a  patch  of 
whortleberries,  of  which  she  will  partake  sparingly,  sandwiched  with  a  grub. 
The  semi-familiax  tribes  will  choose  a  quiet  retreat,  in  which  grasses  abound 
and  vines  and  mosses  and  other  cryptogamous  plants  are  found.  Amons  the 
forests  thrushes,  jays,  finches,  catbirds,  and  woodpeckers  will  make  them^lves 
at  home.  If  a  farm  is  laid  out  with  reference  to  comfort,  plenty,  and  rural 
beauty,  it  will  have  all  these  features,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  become  a 

Earadise  for  birds,  a  harmonious  homestead  in  which  the  greatest  variety  is  com- 
ined  in  the  most  perfect  miity,'  and  fertility  and  abundance  crown  the  opera- 
tions of  the  year. 

Gardens  have  often  been  preserved  from  insect  spoliations  bv  placing  bird- 
houses  and  other  nesting  places  within  their  limits,  when  neighboring  gardens 
have  been  destroyed.    l£  any  should  be  addicted  to  eating  seed,  and  thus  prove 
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troableBome,  an  easj  remedy  is  suggested  in  the  Cottage  Garden^ :  ''Moisten 
it  with  water  and  then  dust  with  red  lead,  when  neither  birds  nor  lice  will  touch 
it/'  In  cherry  time  or  gooseberry  or  pea  season,  some  little  devices  may  be 
tolerated  for  frightening  birds  away  when  they  incline  to  become  too  familiar 
or  take  too  large  a  toll  for  their  valuable  service. 

With  cultivation,  insects  increase  and  so  do  birds,  if  fairly  dealt  with,  espe- 
ciallv  the  most  valuable  of  the  peculiarly  insectivorous  varieties,  as  the  wren, 
bluebird,  and  swallow.  Singing  birds  multiply  rather  than  diminish  as  the 
country  is  cultivated. 

Of  gume  birds  it  is  not  designed  to  write  at  this  tim«.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
general  subject,  of  great  importance  in  its  economic  and  commercial  aspects, 
requiring  the  careful  attention  of  agriculturists,  sportsmen,  and  legisUtom. 

DIGEST  OF  BIBD  AND  GAME  LAWS. 

MAINS. 

In  this  State  the  penalty  is  one  dollar  for  taking  larks,  robins,  partridges, 
woodpeckers,  or  sparrows,  between  Mareh  1  and  July  1 ;  and  ten  doUara  to  the 
owner  of  lands,  with  the  liquidation  of  all  damage  suffered  for  any  treepaas 
committed^  between  March  1  and  September  1,  in  hunting  or  killing  the  above 
birds. 

NBW  HAMPgHIRB. 

The  law  here  prescribes  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  killing,  taking,  or  having  in 
possession,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  any  robin,  thrush,  lark,  bluebird,  oriole, 
sparrow,  swallow,  martin,  woodpecker,  bob-o'-link,  yellowbird,  linnet,  fly-catcher 
or  warbler,  or  rail,  vellowleg,  or  sandpiper,  between  March  1  and  August  1. 
The  fine  is  three  dollars  for  each  snipe,  woodcock,  or  plover,  between  March  1 
and  August  1 ;  or  for  each  partridge,  or  grouse,  or  quail,  between  March  1  and 
September  1.  One  dollar  additioiuil  is  assessed  for  each  bird,  if  taken  in  defi- 
ance of  a  published  notice  by  the  owner  of  the  land — one-half  for  the  use  of  the 
complainant,  and  the  other  half  to  the  town  or  city.  The  action  of  the  law  may 
be  suspended  for  one  year,  at  any  time,  by  vote  of  a  town  or  city,  so  fiu  afl 
relates  to  such  town  or  city. 

VERMONT. 

In  Vermont  the  fine  is  one  dollar  in  each  case  for  taking,  wounding,  or  kill- 
ing, or  for  the  destruction  of  the  nest  or  ^gs  of  the  robm,  bluebird,  ydlow- 
bird,  cheny  or  cedar  bird,  catbird,  kingbird,  sparrow,  lark,  bob-o'-link,  thmsfa, 
chickadee,  pewee,  wren,  w^bler,  woodpecker,  martin,  swallow,  nightkawk, 
whippoorwiU,  groundbird,  linnet,  plover,  phcsbe,  buntmg,  humming-Iura*  tattler, 
and  creeper. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  Massachusetts  bird  and  game  lawB  are 
as  f<fllow8 :  Two  dollars  each  for  killing,  at  any  time,  robins,  thnishes,  linnets, 
sparrows,  bluebirds,  bob-o'-links,  yellowbirds,  woodpeckers,  or  warblers ;  the 
same  for  killing  birds  on  salt  marshes,  the  owner  excepted ;  five  doUara  fiir 
killing  partridges  or  quail  between  March  I  and  September  1,  and  woodcock 
between  March  1  and  July  4 ;  five  dollars  fi»  trapping  or  snaring  any  birds  at 
any  time  save  partridges ;  twenty  dollars  for  killing  grouse  or  heath  hen  at  any 
time,  and  ten  dollars  to  the  owner  of  the  grounds  and  a  search  warrant  auth<»ized 
for  any  one  suspected  of  the  offence ;  and  twenty  dollars  for  hunting  deer  with 
hounds  or  dogs  in  Plymouth  or  Barnstable  counties.    There  is  a  fine  of  one 
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dollar  for  killing  between  sunset  and  one  hoar  before  sanrising  any  plover, 
curlew,  dough-bird,  or  chicken-bird.  Any  city  or  town  may  vote  to  suspend, 
within  its  limits,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

BHODB  ISLAND. 

The  Rhode  Island  law-makers  have  prescribed  a  penalty  of  two  dollars  in 
each  case  for  killing,  destroying,  selling,  buying,  or  having  in  possession  any 
lark,  robin,  wood  duck,  gray  duck,  or  black  duck,  between  February  I  and 
September  I,  or  quail,  partridge,  or  woodcock  between  January  1  and  Septem- 
ber 20 ;  snipe,  between  May  1  and  September  20 ;  grass  plover,  between  Feb- 
ruary 1  and  August  1 ;  grouse,  or  heath  hen,  between  January  1  and  November 
1,  and  swallow,  or  box  martin,  between  May  1  and  October  1 ;  twenty  dollars 
in  each  case  for  killing  woodcock  between  January  1  and  July  1.  In  addition, 
five  dollars  may  be  imposed,  to  be  paid  to  die  owner  of  the  land,  for  the  first 
offence,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  second  offence,  besides  a  liability  to  damage  for 
trespass.    Action  must  be  brought  within  three  months. 

CONNBCTICUT. 

A  law  was  made  in  1850,  aftex^much  opposition,  which  has  since  been  modi- 
fied and  rendered  more  effective.  Insectivorous  and  song  birds  have  greatly 
increased  since,  especially  near  towns  and  villages,  and  on  the  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  A  fine  of  three  dollara  is  imposed  for  killing,  selling,  or  possess- 
ing, or  destroying  a  nest  of  eggs  of  woodcocks  between  the  first  day  of  February 
and  the  first  day  of  July ;  pheasants,  partridges,  or  ruffed  grouse,  between  the 
first  day  of  February  and  the  first  day  of  September ;  qimils  of  any  species, 
between  the  first  of  February  and  the  first  of  October;  wood  duck,  widgeon, 
black,  gray,  broad-bill,  canvas-back,  or  teal  duck.  The  fine  is  one  dollar,  for 
killing,  or  trapping,  a  nightingale,  bluebird,  Baltimore  oriole,  finch,  thrush,  lark, 
sparrow,  catbird,  wren,  martin,  swallow,  or  woodpecker,  at  any  time,  or  a  robin, 
or  bob-o'-link,  between  the  first  of  February  and  the  first  of  September.  The 
taking  of  brook  or  lake  trout  between  September  1  and  January  1  is  fined  one 
dollar.  It  is  also  forbidden,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars,  to  take  pheasants, 
partridges,  or  quails,  on  the  land  of  any  other  person. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  laws  of  New  York,  both  local  and  general,  relative  to  birds  and  other 
game,  are  numerous,  and  frequently  modified  or  suspended.  By  the  recent  law, 
insectivorous  and  other  birds  are  protected  between  February  1  and  October. 
The  fine  is  placed  at  five  dollars  for  each  woodcock,  between  Januanr  1  and 
July  4 ;  ruffed  grouse,  between  January  1  and  September  1 ;  quail,  between 
January  1  and  October  20 ;  wood,  black,  gray,  and  teal  duck,  between  February 
1  and  August  1,  (except  upon  the  shores  of  Long  Island.)  It  is  forbidden  to 
eatch  quaH  or  ruffed  "grouse  with  a  snare  at  anv  time ;  and  it  is  unlawful  to  take 
prairie  fowl  within  ten  years,  under  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  one  killed  or 
taken.  Five  dollars  each  is  the  penalty  for  taking  trout  between  September  1 
and  March  1.  A  penalty  is  incurred  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  damages  for 
putting  lime  or  drugs  in  any  lake,  pond,  or  stream,  by  which  fish  may  be  injured. 
Owners  of  dams,  if  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  on  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Ontario, 
Ghamplain,  or  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  are  required  to  provide  a  sluice  at  an 
inclination  of  not  more  than  thirty  degrees,  suitably  constructed  and  protected, 
BB  a  passage-way  for  fish. 

Deer  are  prohibited  game  firom  February  15  to  August  1,  in  all  couQties, 
except  Clinton,  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Herkimer,  Hamilton, 
£88ex,  Warren,  Fulton,  and  Saratoga,  (where  the  prohibition  is  taken  off  only 
in  October,)  and  in  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk,  where  November  is  the  only 
month  for  their  pursuit.  The  fine  in  the  last-mentioned  counties  is  twenty  five 
dollars  each.    For  fishing,  except  with  hook  or  line,  in  certain  interior  lakes. 
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the  fine  is  twenty-fi^e  dollars.    A  similar  penalty  attaches  to  trespass  in  fishing, 
after  public  notice  has  been  given. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  is  forbidden  here,  under  penalty  of  two  dollars,  to  trap,  kill,  or  shoot  any 
bluebird,  swallow,  martin,  or  other  insectivorous  bird,  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  same  penalty  attaches  to  the  destruction  of  eggs  or  nest  of  any  of  the 
birds  mentioned  in  the  law.  A  fine  of  five  dollars  is  laid  for  killing  rail  or  reed 
birds  between  June  1  and  September  1 ;  pheasant,  between  February  1  and 
August  1 ;  woodcock,  between  February  1  and  July  4 ;  partridge  or  rabbit, 
between  February  1  and  October  1  and  a  similar  penalty  is  incurred  by  buying 
these  birds  out  of  season  to  sell  out  of  the  State.  The  secretary  of  state,  Hon. 
Eli  Slifer,  says :  ''  Laws  have  tended  to  restrain  men  and  boys  to  some  extent, 
yet,  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  room  for  great  improvement,  so  fiir  as  insectiv* 
oroufl  birds  are  concerned." 

NEW    JEBSBY. 

The  game  laws  of  New  Jersey  impose  a  fine  of  five  dollars  each  for  kUlins 
any  partridge,  water  fowl,  grouse,  quail,  or  rabbit,  between  January  1  and 
November  1,  or  woodcock  between  January  1  and  July  5 ;  to  be  recovered 
with  costs  of  suit,  and  in  default  of  payment  imprisonment  for  sixty  days  may 
be  adjudged.  A  penalty  of  fifteen  aoUars  is  laid  for  placing  decoys  for  geese, 
ducks,  or  brant,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  rods  from  ice,  marsh,  meadow 
bank,  or  sand  bar,  or  for  hunting  them  with  a  light  at  night ;  and  it  is  made 
unlawful  to  kill  geese,  ducks,  or  brant  between  April  15  and  October  15,  in  or 
about  the  waters  of  Bamegat  bay,  or  Manasquon  river.  The  fine  is  five  dollars 
each  for  killing  geese,  ducks,  or  brant  between  April  1  and  December  1,  at  Gape 
May.  A  trespass,  after  having  been  once  forbidden  to  enter  lands,  renders  one 
liable  to  a  fine  of  three  dollars.  The  secretary  of  state  believes  these  laws 
«  effective,"  though  not  very  "  vigorously  enforced." 

DELAWARE. 

By  the  laws  of  Delaware  it  is  unlawful  for  non-residents  to  catch  or  kill  any 
wild  goose,  duck,  or  other  wild  fowl,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  fifty  and 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  Citizens  do  not  rest  under  this  prohibition. 
A  warrant  may  be  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  upon  affidavit  that  any  per- 
son has  violated  this  law,  and  the  offender  arrested,  tried,  and,  upon  conviction, 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisoned  until 
fine  and  costs  are  paid.  By  giving  bonds  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
the  arrested  party  can  elect  to  be  tried  before  the  court  of  general  sessions.  Any 
boat,  gun,  or  decoy,  used  in  violation  of  this  law,  may  be  seized  and  confiscated, 
and  the  penalty  for  resisting  an  officer  is  fixed  at  one  hundred  dollars.  The  law 
does  not  prohibit  persons  from  killing  game  on  their  own  premises,  but  it  is 
unlawful  for  others  to  kill  a  partridge,  pheasant,  robin,  or  raboit,  between  Feb- 
ruary 1  and  October  15,  (in  Newcastle  county,  between  January  1  and  October 
15;)  woodcock,  between  February  1  and  July  1.  The  penalty  is  one  dollar  for 
each  bird  killed.  A  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  State,  gunning  upon  land  not 
his  own,  without  permission  of  the  owner,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars  for 
each  bird  or  other  game.  Some  persons  permit  gunning  upon  their  property; 
others  exclude  all  hunters.  The  penalty  for  hunting  or  killing  deer  is  two 
dollars.  "^ 

MARYLAND. 

No  general  law  for^the  preservation  of  game  or  birds  has  been  enacted  in 
this  State.  Enactments  of  a  local  character  have  been  procured,  with  a  very 
limited  and  partial  jurisdiction. 
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OHIO. 

In  Ohio  the  penalty  is  from  two  to  ten  dollarti  for  killing,  or  attempting  to 
injure  or  kill,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  any  sparrow,  robin,  bluebird,  martin, 
thrash,  mocking-bird,  swallow,  meadow  lark,  pewee,  wren,  cuckoo,  indigo  bird; 
nuthatch,  creeper,  flicker,  warbler  or  finch,  oriole,  redbird,  or  catbird.  The 
same  penalty  in  each  case  is  incurred  by  disturbing  the  nest  of  any  of  these 
birds;  also  for  killing  dove,  wild  rabbit,  or  hare,  yellow-hammer  or  flicker; 
between  February  1  and  September  15,  From  five  to  fifteen  dollars  may  be 
imposed  for  killing  or  hunting  wild  turkey,  quail,  rufled  grouse,  prairie  chicken, 
or  wild  deer  between  April  15  and  September  1 ;  woodcock  between  February 
1  and  July  4,  and  wood  duck,  teal,  or  other  wild  duck  between  May  1  and 
September  15.  Exposing  for  sale  or  having  in  possession  incurs  the  same 
penalties,  and  the  costs  of  prosecution  are  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  by  the 
offender.  The  secretary  of  state  says  the  law  is  effective  through  most  por- 
tions of  the  State ;  that  there  are^numerous  prosecutions,  and  judges  usually 
affix  the  extreme  penalty. 

MICHIGAN.  • 

The  penalty  for  killing  small  birds  is  fixed  at  five  dollars  -each,  and  for  wild 
turkey,  partridge,  or  ruffed  grouse  between  February  1  and  September  1 ;  for 
woodcock  between  March  1  and  July  1  ^  for  prairie  chicken  or  wild  duck, 
goose,  or  swan  between  February  1  and  August  15 ;  for  quail  between  January 
1  and  October  1.  It  is  made  unlawful  to  destroy  nest  or  eggs.  The  fines  go 
to  the  school  library  fund.  Indians  and  inhabitants  of  the  upper  peninsiSa 
are  exempt  from  the  effect  of  these  provisions. 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois  has  no  general  bird  law.  In  a  portion  of  the  counties  it  is  made  un* 
lawful  to  hunt  or  kill  deer,  turkey,  grouse,  prairie  hen,  or  quail  betw^n 
January  15  and  August  1. 

WISCONSIN. 

A  fine  of  five  dollars  is  in  this  State  imposed  for  killing  grouse  or  prairie 
chicken  between  December  1  and  August  12,  or  partridge,  ruffed  grouse,  or 
quail  between  December  1  and  the  first  Tuesday  of  SeptemDer.  An  exception 
is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  not  civilized.  Half  the  penalty  goes  to 
the  prosecutor  and  half  to  the  county. 

IOWA.  ♦ 

It  is  unlawful  to  kill  or  take  in  this  State  woodcock  between  the  1st  of 
January  and  1st  of  July ;  prairie  hen  or  chicken  between  1st  of  January  and 
1st  of  August,  or  quail,  ruffed  grouse,  pheasant,  or  wild  turkey,  or  deer, 
between  the  first  day  of  January  and  Ist  of  September. 

MINNESOTA. 

In  Minnesota  the  penalty  is  ^ve  dollars  each  for  killing  at  any  time  a  night- 
ingale, whippoorwill,  nighthawk,  bluebird,  finch,  thrush,  lark,  linnet,  sparrow, 
wren,  martin,  swallow,  bob-o*-link,  robin,  turtle  dove,  catbird,  or  other  birds ;  five 
dollars  for  each  woodcock  between  Jauuai*y  1  and  July  4,  partridge  or  ruffed 
grouse  between  January  1  and  September  1 ;  ten  dollars  for  trespass  in  sport- 
ing ;  twenty-five  dollars  for  killing  each  deer,  elk,  or  fawn,  or  having  the  skin 
of  one  in  possession  between  January.  1  and  August  1.  A  fine  of  five  dollars 
is  also  imposed  for  each  speckled  trout  taken,  except  in  Lake  Superior,  Mia- 
Biseippi,  Minnesota,  St.  Croix,  and  Boot  rivers. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

There  is  no  law  for  the  preservation  of  the  insectiyorons  or  song-birds. 
Game  is  so  abondant  that  not  even  the  boys  are  disposed  to  kill  them.  The 
destmction  of  hawks,  coyotes,  and  other  wild  animals  has  caused  a  marked 
increase  of  small  bitds.  In  some  sections  quails  have  increased  so  as  to  prove 
destructive  to  larm  crops.  Wild  geese,  in  some  places,  do  great  Injury  by  feed- 
ing upon  the  young  grain  after  it  is  sprouted. 

A  game  law  exists  which  makes  it  unlawful  to  kill  any  quail,  partridge, 
grousp,  or  ducks  between  March  15  and  September  15,  except  in  St  Ber- 
nardino and  Los  Angelos  counties.  It  is  also  unlawful  to  kul  elk,  deer,  or 
antelopes  between  January  L  and  July  1.  A  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  is  im- 
posed for  having  in  possession  or  exposing  for  sale  such  game.  Fines  may  be 
uud  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  a  single  case. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

A  very  stringent  bird  law  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1863  the 
levy  court  of  the  eountrv  of  Washington  (Hon.  Nathan  Sargent,  president,) 
passed  an  ordin^ce  "for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  insectivorous 
oirds,"  prohibiting  the  shooting  or  taking  of  such  birds  under  a  penalty  of  five 
dollars  tor  each  bird  so  killed,  possession  being  held  as  prima  fade  evidence  of 
killing.  The  law  confiscates  the  gun  of  any  person  carrying  or  using  such 
weapon  on  Sundays.  Pheasants,  partridges,  woodcock,  snipe,  rail  or  reed 
birds,  and  blackbirds,  may  be  killed  at  certain  seasons.  Only  hawks,  crows, 
and  owls  are  unprotected.  All  other  birds  not  here  mentioned  are  protected  at 
all  seasons,  except  the  last  fifteen  days  of  the  year.  The  rigid  enrorcement  of 
this  strict  law  has  peopled  the  woods  and  groves  anew  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington. 


FRESH  AND  SALT-WATER  AQUARU. 


By  Robert  A.  West,  A.  M.,  of  Gborobtown,  D.  G. 


The  Feesh-Watbr  Aquarium. 

The  fact  that ''  plants  immersed  in  water,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
light,  emit  an  air  [gas]  called  oxygen,"  was  announced  by  Ingenhaus  in  1778, 
but  it  was  not  nntU  near  the  middle  of  the  present  century  that  this  principle 
was  applied  to  the  aquarium.  In  1842  Dr.  Johnston,  an  English  naturalist, 
while  prosecuting  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  true  v^etable  nature  of  coral- 
lines, made  the  further  discovery  that  sea- water  containing  marine,  algse  remained 
pure  almost  any  length  of  time.  In  1841  Dr.  Lankester  established  a  true 
aquarium  by  keeping  sticklebacks  in  a  glass  vessel  with  a  plant  of  Valimeria 
spiralis^  but  did  not  then  publish  the  &ct.  In  1850  Mr.  Robert  Warringtou 
addressed  to  the  Chemical  Society  of  London  a  series  of  observations  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  explained  "  the  functions  assigned  to  plants  for  the  con- 
version of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  oxygen,  and  the  cbusequent  necessity  of  their 
presence  for  the  preservation  of  animal  life,  which  would  otherwise,  because  of 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  throws  off,  be  poisoned  by  its  own  secre- 
tions." He  reported  having  placed  two  small  gold  fishes  in  a  glass  receiver 
having  first  planted,  in  some  earth  and  sand  at  the  bottom  or  the  vessel*  a 
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small  plant  of  yalisneria.  This  simple  aquarium  worked  well  for  some  weeks 
until  the  decayed  leaves  of  the  valisneria  made  the*  water  turhid.  To  remedy 
this  Mr.  Warrington,  guided  by  his  observation  of  ponds,  introduced  into  the 
vessel  a  few  common  pond  snails.  The  effect  was  magical.  The  snails  began 
immediately  to  feed  upon  the  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  the  water  quickly 
recovered  its  purity  and  clearness.  In  1852  the  same  gentleman  commenced 
similar  experiments  with  marine  animals  and  plants  in  sea-water,  and  with 
equal  success.  To  Mr.  Warrington,  in  truth,  belongs  the  credit  of  first  giving 
to  the  aquarium  its  practical  form.  Mr.  Gosse,  however,  by  the  charms  of  his 
descriptive  pen,  was  the  first  to  popularize  the  discovery,  and  to  inoculate  the 
public  mind  of  England  with  a  passion  for  this  purest  of  all  household  recrea- 
tions. His  first  book  on  the  subject  was  read  with  avidity ;  aquaria  became 
parlor  or  library  ornaments  wherever  a  taste  for  natural  history  existed ;  and 
the  directors  of  the  zoological  gardens  in  London  and  Dublin  seized  early  upon 
the  new  discovery  as  a  means  of  entertainment  and  instruction  for  their  visitors. 
*' Punch"  levellea  its  keenest  wit  and  severest  satire  against  the  new  and  all- 
prevalent  mania,  and  ridiculed  the  labors  of  collectors  and  the  mishaps  which 
befell  housekeepers  by  the  breakage  of  tanks,  to  the  deluging  of  parlor  floors, 
and  the  drenching  of  Brussels  carpets,  &c.  But  still  the  passion  grew.  The 
making  and  furnishing  of  tanks  became  an  important  branch  of  commercial 
industry;  one  of  the  quarterly  reviews,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  remarking  that 
"  the  demand  for  aquaria  has  created  a  new  class  of  dealers  in  marine  stores.'' 
There  are,  in  fact,  at  the  present  day  in  London  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
towns  of  England,  several  extensive  establishments  engaged  exclusively  iu 
manufacturing  tanks  and  supplying  salt  and  fresh  water  stock  for  them.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  of  Portland  Road,  Regent's  Park,  London,  is  said  to  keep  constantly 
on  hand,  in  fiity  large  tanks  and  innumerable  smaller  vessels,  nt  least  fifteen 
thousand  specimens  of  salt  water  animals  alone.  Over  his  counter  sea-water  is 
sold  by  the  pint,  quart,  or  gallon  as  commonly  as  milk  or  London  porter  at 
other  places.  He  has  a  large  steam  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  tanks,  and 
employs  uninterruptedly  fourteen  persons  in  collecting  marine  objects,  besides 
purchasing  largely  from  amateur  collectors.  A  lesuiing  English  periodical 
reports  that  *'  from  Dover,  along  the  entire  south  and  west  coasts  of  the  ocean, 
to  Sol  way  Frith,  there  is  not  an  important  locality  that  does  not  contribute  to 
his  store."  Others  are  engaged  in  the  same  business  upon  a  scale  of  little  less 
magnitude.  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  of  the  American  museam  in  New  York,  was 
the  first  to  introduce  (in  1856)  these  "ocean  and  river  gardens"  to  the  public 
of  the  United  States,  though  Mr.  Gutting,  of  Boston,  had  previously  established 
two  small  but  perfect  aquaria  at  bis  private  residence,  ^eing  in  London,  Mr. 
Barnum  obtained  the  permission  of  the  directors  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  for 
two  of  their  curators  to  accompany  him  to  the  United  States.  He  also  pur- 
chased several  tanks  which,  with  a  handsome  stock  of  sea-anemonies  and  other 
marine  animals,  he  shipped  to  New  York,  and  commenced  at  his  museum  an 
exhibition  that  has  proved  both  attractive  and  remunerative,  and  has  been  kept 
up  with  commendable  liberality.  He  has  sent  out  three  separate  expeditions  to 
the  Galf  of  Mexico  for  tropical  fish,  and  one  to  Honduras.  Though  in  all  this 
there  has  doubtless  been  more  of  the  showman  than  of  tho  ardent  lover  of 
natural  history,  his  exhibition  has  awakened  so  much  interest  that  aquaria  are 
now  quite  common  in  the  large  cities  of  the  north  and  east,  and  the  taste  for 
them  is  on  the  increase.  In  the  city  of  New  York  one  establishment,  that  of 
Mr.  B.  Greenwood,  of  Broadway,  does  quite  an  extensive  aquarium  business, 
though  the  proprietor  confines  himself  exclusively  to  fresh- water  stock.  The 
aquaria  and  stock  are  transported  to  the  far  west  by  the  various  express  com- 
panies, whose  agents  give  all  needful  attention  to  the  stock  while  in  transitu. 
Indeed,  there  is  good  ground  for  hoping  that  the  aquariam  will  become  an 
''institution"  among  the  families  of  the  United  States. 
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A  tank  18  any  rectangular  receptacle  for  water,  plants,  and  animals;  while  an 
aauarium  is  such  a  yeesel  fitted  up  and  inhabited.  With  respect  to  the  farm 
of  the  tank  there  has  been  considerable  controversy.  When  first  introduced 
the  depth  was  greater  than  the  width,  and  equal  to  rather  more  than  half  the 
length.  Tanks  are  now  made  much  shallower  than  formerly,  with  advantage,  no 
doubt,  to  aeration  and  consequently  to  the  health  of  the  inmates.  For  a  tank 
two  feet  long  the  present  breieidth  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  the  depth  four- 
teen. Mr.  Wm.  Saunders,  the  able  superinti-ndent  of  the  experimental  gardens 
in  W^ashington  city,  has  one  in  one  of  his  conservatories  which  may  be  regarded 
as  perfect  in  its  proportions.  Mr.  W.  Aivord  Lloyd,  of  London,  has  patented 
a  tank  which  is  much  praised  by  some  English  aquarianists.     It  has  opaque  p 

back  and  ends,  (the  preferred  material  being  slate. )  and  there  is  an  additional 
back  in  the  inside,  which  slopes  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  at  an  angle  of  about 
twenty-five  degrees.  The  space  between  the  two  he  calls  a  "  dark  chamber.'* 
Into  this  the  water,  but  not  the  animals,  is  admitted.*  It  is  the  cnlyform  of 
a  tank  for  which  Mr.  Lloyd  has  a  patent.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the 
arrangement  is  more  fanciful  than  practically  important.  Opaque  or  slate  ends 
are,  I  think,  better  than  glass,  and  the  emerald,  velvet-like  appearance,  which  j 

the  growth  of  conferva  soon  causes  them  to  assume,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  | 

of  the  aquarium.  But  aquarianists  are  not  indebted  to  Mr.  Lloyd  for  this  dis- 
covery. Against  his  ''patent  tank  lies  the  very  serious  objection  that  it  dimin- 
ishes the  quantity  of  water  by  at  least  one  third ;  and  a  common  tank  can  be 
wholly  or  partially  darkened  without  any  abatement  of  its  interior  capacity. 
If  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed  admits  too  much  light,  so  as  to  cause  too 
rapid  a  growth  of  conferva,  the  evil  can  be  remedied  by  covering  the  back  (and  , 

the  ends  if  they  too  are  glass)  with  dark  colored  paper  or  muslin,  and  the 
amount  of  light  may  be  regulated  by  the  depth  of  such  covering ;  while,  by 
removing  it,  the  light  may  at  any  time  be  readmitted,  so  as  to  give  the  spectator  . 

a  view  of  the  plants  and  animals  when  thus  illuminated — ^two  decided  advan- 
tages over  the  permanently  opaque  back. 

In  addition  to  the  tank,  the  aquarianist  should  provide  himself  with  a  few 
feet  of  India-rubber  tubing,  to  serve  as  a  syphon  to  draw  ofip  the  water  when 
necessary,    and   to   remove   any   sediment;    a  glass    tube    for    dipping  out 
any  semi-liquid,  or  any  small,   ofiensive   object,   and    which  is  thus  used: 
Place  tlie  finger  or  thumb  on  the  top  of  the  tube  before  inserting  it  in  the  water ; 
place  the  tube  directly  over  the  object  to  be  removed ;  lift  the  finger,  for  a 
moment,  and  the  object  will  rise  into  the  tube  with  the  rush  of  water,  and  can 
then  be  easily  withdrawn.    A  pair  of  wooden  forceps  to  remove  any  larger 
body  or  solid  substance,  and  which  any  one   can  make  for   himself  out  of 
a  piece  of  hickory  wood;  a  sponge-stick,  to  wipe  from  the  glass  any  confervoid 
growth  ;  and  a  small  hand-net,  with  fine  meshes,  for  taking  out  any  of  the  ani- 
mals it  may  be  desirable  to  remove.     I  use  one  of  my  own  manufacture,  sub- 
stituting mosquito  netting  for  (he  fine  meshes.     Nothing  more  is  necessary, 
though  experience  will  suggest  the  utility  of  other  similar  simple  inatruments. 
A  syringe  for  aerating  the  water  is  recommended  by  most  writers,  and  was 
formerly  deemed  to  be  indispensable.     I  long  since  discarded  it  as  of  little  or 
no  utility,  except  in  the  case  of  very  shallow  tanks,  and  these,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, need  no  such  aid.     When  an  aquarium  is  out  of  order — when  the 


*  Mr.  Lloyd  claims  the  following  advantages  for  this  "dark  chambered"  tank  :  "while  this 
aquarium  remains  in  good  condition  the  advantages  are  those  oi  passive  contact  between  the 
water  in  the  front  and  the  back  chamber.  If,  however,  the  water  in  the  front  chumbcr 
should  become  slightly  foul,  it  and  the  pure  water  in  the  hinder  chamber  may  be  mcido  to 
exchanp^e  places  aeiively  by  a  small  pump  through  an  orifice  left  for  that  purpose.  If  also, 
by  excess  of  light,  the  water  should  become  green  a  similar  interchange  may  bo  made,  and 
as  the  hinder  portion  contains  no  oigauic  matter,  and  has  no  light  admitted  to  it,  any  water 
placed  there  rapidly  becomes  deodorized  and  colorless.**  Ic  would  be  easy  to  show  the 
lallacy  of  this  statement. 
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water  lyocomes  milky  or  yellow,  and  the  fishes  come  to  the  surfaee  to  breathe 
oxjg^n — the  mischief  lies  deeper  than  any  syringe  will  reach ;  bat  the  remedy 
then  is  very  simple.  The  water  need  not  be  thrown  away,  which  might  be 
inconvenient,  and,  m  the  case  of  salt  water,  expensive.  Let  it  be  syphoned  off 
into  shallow  vessels— the  animals  may  be  placed  in  the  shallowest  of  them — 
and  exposed  for  two  or  three  days  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  will 
purify  itself,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  is  the  canse  of  the  mischief.  Writers  differ  as  to  the  best  expo;9ure  for 
the  aqnnriam.  Some  English  anthers  favor  a  northern  aspect,  bat  the  majority 
are  in  favor  of  an  eastern  one,  which  agrees  with  my  own  not  inconsiderable 
experience ;  though  Mr.  Hibbard  is  correct  in  saying,  that  from  May  to  October 
a  northern  aspect  is  not  open  to  serions  objection.  The  worst,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  a  southern  one.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  New  York,  in  his  excellent  volame 
on  '*  Life  beneath  the  Waters,"  thinks  a  western  exposure  the  worst. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  tanks,  it  may  be  added  that  though  I  have  only 
Bpoken  of  the  rectangular  or  square-sided  tank,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to 
the  kind  of  vessels  that  may  be  converted  into  aquaria.  An  earthenware  bowl 
of  any  size ;  a  common  bell-glass,  inverted  and  fixed  in  a  wooden  stand ;  a 
glass  basin  ;  a  confectioner's  glass  jar ;  a  tumbler  or  goblet ;  or  even  a  wine- 
glass or  small  phial,  have  been  made  available,  especially  for  marine  aquaria, 
which  afford  a  larger  range  of  almost  stationary  animals,  such  as  sea-anemonies, 
serpnlsB,  &c.,  to  whom  capacious  dwellings  are  matters  of  no  moment.  One  of 
the  most  perfectly -working  aquaria  I  ever  possessed  is  now  before  me  in  the 
form  of  a  confectioner's  glass  j  ir.  It  has  stood  more  than  a  year  without  any 
changing  of  the  water,  remaining  perfectly  clear  and  sweet,  and  the  animals  are 
healthy  and  happy.  Mr.  Humphreys,  in  his  charming  book  on  *'  River  Gar- 
dens ;  or.  Home  Culture  of  Fresn  Water  Plants,"  thus  describes  a  bell-glass 
aqoarinm  in  his  keeping :  '*  A  common  bell-glass,  inverted,  is  mounted  upon  a 
tamed  wooden  stan^  of  the  simplest  design.  One  of  the  projecting  pieces  of 
rock-work,  the  highest  and  driest,  has  been  planted  with  a  small  root  of  fern, 
belonging  to  the  more  dwarf  and  delicately  foiiaged  kinds ;  the  other  has  been 
made  the  receptacle  for  a  fine  tufk  of  forget-me-not,  a  plant  which  never  flourishes 
so  luxuriantly  as  when  its  roots  find  their  way  into  the  water."  William  E. 
Damon,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city,  probably  the  most  accomplished  and  entho- 
slastic  aqaarianist  in  the  United  States,  has  had  several  of  these  smaller  marine 
aquaria  in  perfect  working  order  for  two  years.* 

It  will  occur  to  any  intelligent  person  that  the  rock-work  of  a  large  tank, 
jadtciously  arranged,  may  be  made  the  home  of  several  beautiful  ferns,  mosses, 
and  small  plants  that  frequent  the  neighborhoods  and  margins  of  ponds  and 
brooks,  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  the  scientific  value  of  the  aquarium. 
Cavities  may  be  formed  at  the  top  to  be  filled  with  earth  for  those  plants  that 
require  it. 

Clear  spring  or  river  water  is  best  for  aquarian  purposes,  but  pump  water 
will  answer  well  if  the  plants  are  allowed  sufficient  time  to  aerate  it  before  the 
animals  are  introduced.     The  water  will  become  soft.     Potomac  water  is  objec- 

*  As  an  illustration  of  what  maj  be  effected  in  the  keeping  of  an  aquarium  by  a  gentle- 
man who  attends  succes8fullj  to  important  commercial  businesSf  but  cultivaten  ueverLhelo.'W 
a  refined  taste,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Damon  has,  at  thin  time,  a  marine  tank  in  most  per- 
fect order,  the  water  in  which  has  not  been  disturbed  for  twenty-three  months,  and  which, 
in  a  note  to  me,  just  received,  he  says  improves  every  day  in  beauty  and  interest.  The 
tank  holds  just  six  gallons,  and  the  aquariam  contams  a  dark  crimson  anemone,  brought  by 
Mr.  Damon  from  the  Bermudas  more  than  two  years  ago ;  a  group  of  serpuire  ;  some  smaU 
white  anemones ;  tubalaria :  barnacles ;  hvdractlnie  ;  shrimp ;  a  small  sand  crab ;  noris ; 
buccina ;  and  twelve  varieties  of  algsB.  Mr.  Damon  has  been  probably  more  Buccesst'ul 
than  any  other  pfentleman  in  keeping  sea-horses  In  aquaria.  He  could,  if  he  would,  pive 
more  information  respectinir  the  nabits,  food,  &c.,  of  those  cnhoas  creatures  than  any  living 
aaturaliat.  ^ 
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tional  becaase  of  the  earthy  matter  it  deposits.  An  aqnarinm  is  said  to  be 
"  working  well"  when  the  water  is  clear,  has  a  bright,  sparkling,  living  appear- 
ance, and  infinitessimal  globules  of  air  (which  are  oxygen)  are  seen  to  ascend 
from  the  plants  nnder  the  action  of  light.  The  limit^  supply  of  oxygen  in 
the  still  water  of  an  aquarium  will  support  only  small  fishes,  and  if  large  fishes 
are  to  be  kept,  artificial  aeration  must  be  resorted  to.  Some  years  ago  Mr. 
Gutting,  of  Boston,  invented  and  patented  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  similar 
to  a  gasometer,  with  India-rubber  tubing  (having  stop-cocks)  leading  into  each 
tank,  and  concealed  under  the  pebbles  and  among;  the  rocks.  Such  an  aero- 
meter is  in  constant  use  in  the  aquarial  rooms  at  the  American  Museum,  in  New 
York,  and  enables  the  proprietor  to  keep  many  large  and  beautiful  fishes  and 
other  animal.i  that  otherwise  would  perish  in  a  day  or  two.  The  effect  of  the 
stream  of  air  broken  into  countless  globules  by  the  pebbles  and  the  angles  of 
the  rocks  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  But  after  a  long  trial  of  such  an  apparatus 
I  found  that,  although  it  produced  perfect  aeration,  it  was  decidedly  unfavor- 
able to  tlie  growth  of  plants,  and  I  abandoned  it  for  the  natural  process  of 
oxygenation.  It  is  prudent,  I  might  say  necessary,  to  let  water  stand  in  the 
tank  a  lew  days  before  the  latter  is  finally  given  up  to  its  proposed  inmates. 
If  any  oily  scum  rises  to  the  surface,  the  vessel  is  not  yet  fit  for  use,  and  must 
be  emptied  and  refilled  until  this  scum  wholly  disappears.  If,  however,  suffi- 
cient time  is  allowed  for  the  thorough  drying  and  seasoning  of  the  c:3ment, 
5 the  '*  aquarium  cement"  prepared  by  &Ir.  Davis,  of  New  York  city,  is  the  best 
have  ever  found  for  fresh-water  tanks;  it  is  sold  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Broad- 
way,) this  difficulty  will  not  occur.  When  the  tank  is  at  length  ready  for  fit- 
ting up,  the  boitom  should  be  covered  with  small  pebbles  or  gravel  to  the  depth, 
in  a  mode  rate -sized  tank,  of  from  two  to  three  inches.  Earth  is  imnecessaiy, 
ae  water-plants,  with  the  exception  of  lilies  and  one  or  two  of  those  growing 
only  partially  submerged,  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  element  in  whi^ 
they  grow.  The  mud  is  but  an  anchorage  ground  for  them.  Many  aquatic 
plants  do  not  even  require  this,  but  grow  floating.  A  bed  of  gravel  or  pebbles 
is  preferable  to  one  of  sand  for  several  reasons ;  principally,  however,  because 
the  sand  bqcomes  compact  under  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  small  par- 
ticles of  decayed  vegetation  and  the  excrements  of  the  fishes  remain  on  its 
surface  to  the  disfigurement  of  the  aquarium,  whereas  they  disappear  in  the 
interstices  of  the  pebbles.  The  latter  also  soon  become  coated  with  conferv», 
and  are  then  both  ornamental  and  useful.  Rocks  are  next  to  be  added.  Some 
English  w.  iters  of  note  object  to  rocks  in  a  fresh  water  aquarium.  Mr.  Sow- 
erby,  in  bis  "  Popular  History  of  the  Aquarium,"  says :  **  In  marine  tanks  only 
is  rock- work  admissible."  Are  all  the  English  streams  mud-bottomed  ?  If  only 
fishes  proper  are  to  be  kept  in  the  **  river  garden,"  rocks  may,  perhaps,  be  dis- 
pensed with,  though  even  fish  take  great  delight  in  loitering  in  their  friendly 
shade,  and  certainly  their  absence  detracts  from  the  picturesqueness  of  the  view. 
But  crayfish,  tritons,  the  beautiful  little  water-snake,  and  other  prized  inmates 
of  the  miniature  pond,  require  a  rock  projecting  above  the  water,  upon  which, 
by  day  and  night,  they  will  frequently  bask  for  hours.  Indeed,  Mr.  John 
Harper,  of  Edinburg,  in  his  most  charming  publication,  ''  The  Sea-side  and 
Aquarium,"  mentions  that  the  bleunies  (a  small  salt  water-fish)  in  his  aquarium 
would  lie  for  hours  on  a  ledge  of  rock  quite  out  of  the  water,  motionless,  as  if 
sound  asleep.  Of  a  sudden,  giving  a  peculiar  twist  of  the  tail,  they  would 
spring  into  the  water  and  roam  through  it  with  apparently  new  zest  And  if 
salt  water  fishes  have  this  faculty  and  habit,  it  is  neither  impossible  nor  im- 
probable that  the  piscatory  denizens  of  the  fresh-water  tank  may  similarly  in- 
dulge themselves  when  fully  accustomed  to  their  new  home.  To  my  knowledge 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  dealers  in  aquarian  stock  to  find  that  golden  carp 
leap  out  of  their  reservoira  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  are  found 
'*  low  and  dry "  on  the  floor  of  the  store.     At  first,  from  their  shrivelled  ap- 
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pearance,  they  were  thrown  away  as  dead,  bat  it  was  accidentally  discovered 
that  when  returned  to  the  water  they  soon  became  quite  as  lively  as  their  more 
'contenttid  fellow- fishes  who  hixd  not  overleaped  the  bounds  of  their  prison. 
However,  the  rock-work  for  a  fresh-water  aquarium  should  be  kept  within- 
bounds.  Groupings  of  sea-shells,  branches  of  coral,  &c.,  are  manifestly  incon- 
gruous, and  should,  therefore,  never  be  allowed ;  and  it  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  "  the  more  rock,  the  less  water." 

In  the  introduction  and  grouping  of  the  plants  there  is  room  for  the  display 
of  much  taste,  though  utility — ^the  capacity  of  the  plants  for  evolving  oxy- 
gen— should  be  the  first  consideration.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
purpose  of  vegetation  is  to  decompose  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  gas  thrown 
off  by  animals,  the  carbon  being  absorbed  into  the  substance  of  the  plants  and 
the  oxygen  being  set  free  for  the  use  of  the  animals.  Modern  experience  has 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  plants  necessary  to  proper  aeration.  The  confervae, 
and  minuter  vegetation  indigenous  to  the  aquarium,  are  now  generally  regarded 
as  all-sufficient  for  the  production  of  oxygen.  My  own  observation  and  experi- 
ments confirm  this  view.  Yet,  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  dispense 
entirely  with  the  larger  and  higher  order  of  plants,  for  though  their  decay 
occasionally  produces  disfigurement,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
submerged  miniature  grove  in  an  aquarium  judiciously  and  tastefully  stocked 
with  aquatic  plants.  Most  of  these  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  transparency, 
and  are  exquisitely  delicate  when  the  light  streams  through  them  from  behind. 

Others  are  more  nearly  opaque  and  of  the  darkest  green,  and  there  is  in  the 
vegetation  beneath  the  water  every  intermediate  shade,  from  the  brilliant  but 
paleish  green  of  the  semi-transparent  Valisneria  spiralis  to  the  opaque  olive  of 
Potatnogtton  densus.  The  aquatic  forest  may,  in  fact,  be  made  as  picturesque 
as  the  primeval  woods  or  the  artistically  arranged  shrubbery ;  and  the  velvet 
la^oi  may  be  added,  of  an  intensity  of  green  and  a  silkiness  of  texture  un- 
equalled in  any  other  realm  of  nature.  A  piece  of  sandstone,  or  mica  schist,  a 
fragment  of  brick,  or  an  earthen  flower-pot,  placed  in  a  good  light  in  the  tank, 
will,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  be  covered  with  deep  emerald  confervoe,  that  with 
the  least  motion  of  the  water  will  undulate  like  the  waves  of  a  miniature  ocean, 
and  the  air-bubles  in  which  will  be  more  beautiful  than  pearls.  Unfortunately 
this  confervoid  growth  will  not  confine  itself  to  the  rock-work,  but  will  appear 
on  the  glass  sides  also,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  will  interrupt  the  view  of  the 
interior.  This  may  be  prevented  by  passing  the  sponge  stick  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  glass  daily,  or  every  other  day.  This  should  be  done  on  the  first 
appearance  of  such  growth,  otherwise  a  star-shaped  conferva  will  form,  very 
beautiful  under  the  microscope,  but  adhering  so  firmly  to  the  glass  that  it  can  only 
be  safely  removed  by  the  use  of  a  hard  brush.  I  have  known  more  than  one  frac- 
ture to  be  caused  by  attempting  to  remove  it  by  vigorous  pressure  by  the  sponge 
stick.  Should  the  water  itself  become  green  by  the  excess  of  confervoid  growthi 
it  may  bo  quickly  restored  to  clearness  by  shutting  out  the  light  from^  the 
aquarium. 

Of  the  larger  plants  the  following  are,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  among- the 
best  for  aquarian  purposes : 

Ccdla  Ethiopica^  African  calla,  will  thrive  well  and  flower  freely,  even  in  a- 
small  tank.  But  it  re  quires  considerable  depth  of  anchorage  ground,  otherwise 
its  buoyancy  will  lift  it  out  of  its  place.  When  thus  cared  for  it  grows  luxu- 
riantly, forming  a  compact  mass  of  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  floweriDg 
freely.  Even  when  not  in  flower  it  is  highly  ornamental.  It  may  be  procured 
at  any  greenhouse.  Lobelia  cardinalisy  a  gorgeously  flowering  plant,  takes 
kindly  to  the  aquarium  if  well  anchored  and  then  let  a' one.  Its  brilliant,  in- 
tensely scarlet  flower  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  quite  common  on  the  shoals  of  the 
Passaic  river,  just  above  Newark,  N.  J.  Acorus  calamus,  common  sweet-flag, 
grows  rapidly  in  the  tank,  sending  up  its  erect  blades  to  a  great-beight.     I  have 
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had  it  four  feet  high  in  quite  a  Bmall  aquarium.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
only  requires  to  have  its  root  securely  held  to  the  bottom.  AlUma  planiago^ 
great  water  plantain,  when  finely  grown,  makes  a  very  handsome  centre  plant, 
but  is  too  large  for  most  aquaria.  Sagittaria  sagittifolia^  arrowhead,  is  an  ele- 
gant plant,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  aquarium.  It  is  common  in  all  ponds 
and  streams.  Its  leaves  are  shaped  like  barbed  arrows,  (whence  its  name,)  at 
a  bright  green,  and  the  flowers  rise  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  above  the  water  on 
fluted  stems.  They  are  three-petalled,  white,  with  a  flush  of  violet  towards  the 
centre.     The  plant  is  bulbous-rooted.  ^ 

None  of  the  above  grow  entirely  submerged,  and  all  are  suitable  only  for  the 
lai^r  aquaria,  or  for  use  singly  for  centre-pieces  for  small  tanks.  There  is  an 
objection,  however,  to  the  use  of  such  central  pieces  in  any  small,  or  even 
moderate  sized  aquarium,  which  experience  has  taught  me,  but  whioh  I  have 
not  seen  mentioned  in  any  of  the  books.  Newts  and  crayfish  will  climb  up 
their  luxuriant  stems  in  "  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,"  and,  filing  over  the 
sides  of  the  tank,  become  a  prey  to  feline  vigilance,  or  wander  irrecoverably 
from  their  adopted  homes.  Of  plants  which  grow  entirely  submerged,  those 
of  naturally  larger  growth  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  limited  area  of  the 
aquarium,  and  become  comparatively  dwarfed  in  size.  Because  of  the  operation 
of  this  law,  Valisneriat  the  Potamogetons,  and  some  kindred  plants,  are  eoitable 
for  small  as  well  as  large  tanks. 

Unquestionably,  the  best  plant  for  the  aquarium,  especially  as  regards  its 
healthy  growth  and  its  oxygenating  quality,  and  not  the  least  beautiful  by  any 
means,  is  VaJimeria  spiralis;  and,  fortunately,  it  is  quite  common.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  the  Potomac,  and  in  almost  all  tidal  streams.  In  the  Hudson  and 
Passaic  rivers  its  tape-like  leaves  are  not  unfrequently  six  feet  long.  It  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  (which  possibly  accounts  for  its  adaptability  to  the  generally 
higher  temperature  of  the  aquarium,)  and  is  named  idPter  an  Italian  naturalist, 
Valisnei.  lu  the  Potomac  the  fronds  rarely  exceed  three  feet  or  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length.  On  the  roots  being  transferred  to  the  aquarium  the  leaves  may 
be  cut  down  to  any  length  desired,  and  in  its  subsequent  growth  the  plant  will 
adapt  itself  to  its  new  habitation.  The  leaves  should  be  left  long  enough, 
however,  to  float  on  the  surface,  as  they  form  a  grateful  shade  for  the  fishes 
and  a  home  for  countless  infusoria  on  which  they  feed.  Valisneria  is  a  dioecious 
plant,  the  male  and  female  flowers  springing  from  separate  roots.  The  latter 
are  borne  on  long  spiral  footstalks  and  float  on  the  surface,  adapting  themselves 
to  tidal  fluctuations ;  the  former  grow  on  short,  straight  flower  stems,  and  when 
matured  rise  to  the  surface,  float  among  the  latter  and  impregnate  them.  The 
female  flower  then  descends  in  the  form  of  a  seed — the  germ  of  a  new  plant 
It  is  also  propagated  by  lateral  shoots,  and  seems  to  prefer  this  mode  in  the 
aquarium,  poisibly  in  consequence  of  its  confinement  within  narrow  limits.  It 
flowered  freely  with  me  about  the  middle  of  September  in  a  tank  measuring  only 
twenty  inches  long,  twelve  wide,  and  twelve  deep,  and  propagated  itself  rapidly 
by  ofiEshoots.  Some  two  years  ago  I  had  it  in  flower  in  a  large  tank,  holding  more 
than  a  hundred  gallons ;  but  I  never  knew  it  mature  its  seed  in  such  confinement 
It  propagated  itself  so  freely,  however,  by  offshoots,  that  I  regard  with  no 
surprise  Mr.  Alvord  Lloyd's  statement  tbat  from  six  small  roots  he  raised  thirty- 
two  healthy  plants  in  one  season.  It  seems  at  home  in  the  smallest  vessel,  and 
is  healthy  and  flourishing  in  the  glass  jar  to  which  I  have  referred.  PoCamogetan 
densiM,  P.  nutans,  and  P.  crispus  are  all  graceful  and  useful  plants.  Mr. 
Edwards,  in  the  volume  previously  mentioned,  says  that  there  are  twelve  species 
growing  in  this  country,  but  that  neither  of  the  two  English  species  (P,  crispus 
and  jP.  demus)  are  found  here.  I  respectfully  submit  that  they  are  both  to  be 
found  in  the  Passaic  river — which,  in  my  judgment,  is  richer  in  aquatic  plants 
than  any  stream  I  ever  visited — and  in  the  Potomac.  What  I  recognize  as 
P.  demus  is  also  not  uncommon  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.     The  two 
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differ  somewhat  in  their  choic^  of  location,  P  criipus  preferring  to  he  nearer 
to  the  ocean.  If  I  am  right  in  mj  identification  of  theae  three  speciea.  P. 
densus  has  plume-like  fronds  of  very  deep  green,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
opaque  of  all  aquatic  plants.  P.  natans  is  desirable  for  the  aquarium  mainly 
because  of  the  shade  supplied  by  its  clusters  of  oval-shaped  leaves.  P.  cris^ 
pus  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  semi-transparent  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
of  a  light  olive  green.  Myriopkyllum  vcrticioliUu/nf  whorled  water  mill  foil,  ie 
one  of  the  most  graceful  aquatic  plants  known,  and  is  quite  at  home  in  the 
aquarium.  It  is,  indeed,  a  habitant  of  deep  and  stM  water.  Though  an  annual, 
it  will  perpetuate  itself  in  the  **  river-garden "  without  the  bestowment  of  any 
care  upon  it,  the  seed  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  all  winter.  In  the 
spring  it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  the  new  plant  is  rapidly  developed. 
What  I  have  called  the  seed,  however,  on  being  dissected,  seems  to  be  a  whole 
plant  compressed  into  a  ball  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
remains  of  a  dark  green  through  all  changes  of  temperature,  and  in  spring  unfolds 
itself  by  a  most  beautiful  and  easily  perceptible  process.  It  sends  out  no  roots. 
It  affects  pure  fresh  water  only.  My  opportunities  for  research  in  fresh-water 
ponds  within  the  District  of  Columbia  have  as  yet  been  somewhat  limited,  and 
I  have  not  found  this  beautiful  plant  hereabouts.  AnacA^ris  aUinaitrum,  some- 
times called  water-thyme,  from  its  partial  resemblance  to  common  thyme,  is  well 
Bnited  for  the  aquarium,  and  is  very  common,  especially  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
States.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  is  of  very  free  growth,  as  England  has  learned 
to  the  serious  inconvenience  of  some  of  her  people.  It  was  certainly  unknown 
in  that  country  prior  to  184:^,  when  a  specimen  of  it  was  sent  to  a  member  of 
the  Cambridge  Botanical  Society.  It  increased  so  quickly  that  a  portion  of  it 
was  thrown  into  a  drain  leading  into  the  river  Cam,  in  which  river  it  now  seri- 
ously interferes  with  the  boating.  Hence  it  has  escaped  into  the  Thames, 
where  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  aquatic  plants.  It  is 
found  in  the  Potomac,  there  being  several  beds  of  it  above  the  aqueduct,  but  it 
is  diminutive  and  slow  of  growth  compared  with  its  appearance  and  habits  in 
northern  waters.  It  improves  here  greatly  in  color  when  introduced  into  the 
aquarium ;  it  is  a  good  aerator,  and  very  ornamental.  It  grows  equally  well 
whether  anchored  or  floating,  and  every  fragment  of  it  is  self  propagating. 
Callitriche  vema  and  C,  autumnalis,  starwi^rt,  are  very  delicnte  and  beautiful 
plants,  throwing  their  pale  green  coronals  to  the  surface,  forming  there  an  at- 
tractive cluster  of  asteroids.  They  bear  a  small  flower  of  snowy  whiteness, 
and  frequent  meadow  streams,  or  at  least  such  is  their  habit  in  the  north,  and 
love  to  nestle  in  a  bend  of  the  rivulet  nnder  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Unfortunately, 
the  fishes,  the  gold  and  silver  carp  especially,  are  apt  to  strip  them  of  their 
pretty  foliage,  and  otherwise  mar  their  beauty.  Hydrocharis  morsus  rani, 
frogbit,  is  found  in  the  more  northern  States.  It  i?  known  here  as  Limnobmm 
gpongia  ;  1  have  been  assured  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  New  Jersey,  but  I 
have  failed  to  find  a  single  specimen.  Hippuris  vulgaris,  mare*s  tail,  is  not 
common  here,  but  I  found  an  imperfect  specimen  the  other  day  in  the  Potomac. 
There  are  other  aquatic  plants  available  for  the  aquarium  among  those  growing 
entirely  submerged,  but  the  list  is  already  long  enough.  The  water-soldier,  or 
water-aloe,  (Stratiotes  aloidesj  is  much  prized  by  English  aquarianists,  but 
after  some  years  of  search  I  have  failed  to  find  any  plant  in  our  waters  answer- 
ing the  description  given  of  it  in  English  books.  Mr.  Edwards,  already  quoted, 
Bays  it  is  common  here,  but  he  does  not  name  any  of  its  haunts. 

I  must  not  omit  mention,  however,  of  some  of  those  minuter  forms  of  aquatic 
vegetation  which  are  alike  ornamental  and  useful  in  the  aquarium — the  NiteUa 
and  Lemna  tribes  particularly.  NUella  Jlexilis,  flexile  nitella,  is  a  beautiful 
cellular  plant  common  around  New  York.  The  circulation  of  the  sap  in  its 
cells  can  readily  be  observed  under  the  microscope.  N.  trans/ucens  is  scarcely 
less  beautiful,  and  both  are  good  aerators.     Lemna  trisulca  makes  a  rich  emerald 
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carpet  for  the  aqnariam,  while  L,  minor  (common  duckweed)  forms  a  canopy 
of  lighter  green.  The  conferva  known  to  all  still  waters,  and  regarded  as  un- 
sightljt  is  one  of  the  best  aerators  we  have,  and  seen  in  the  tank  with  the  light 
streaming  through  it,  and  formed,  as  it  often  is,  into  graceful  arches  and  festoons, 
always  excites  admiration.  This  minuter  vegetation  will  only  grow  in  its  Ml 
beauty  when  the  tank  is  left  undisturbed.  Then  numerous  minute  parasitic 
plants  and  polypi  will  also  appear,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  student  and  lover 
of  natural  history. 

As  a  general  rule  the  water-lilies  do  not  thrive  in  the  aquarium.  They  seem 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  governing  other  aquatic  plants,  and  derive  their 
nourishment  in  some  degree  from  the  earth  into  which  they  strike  their  roots. 
In,  a  large  tank  I  grew  the  great  sweet-scented  pond-lily  in  perfection,  but 
the  root  was  planted  in  a  flowerpot  filled  with  earth  (covered  with  pebbles  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  to  prevent  disturbance  of  the  soil)  and  concealed  behind 
the  rock  work.  Allied  to  the  lily  family  is  the  Brasenia  peltata,  water-shield, 
which  does  moderately  well  in  the  aquarium,  and  is  very  handsome. 

A  tank  is  generally  fit  for  the  reception  of  itsr  animal  inmates  in  from  three 
days  to  a  week  after  the  introduction  of  the  plants,  but  pond  snails  may  be  in< 
troduced  simultaneously  with  the  vegetation.  The  utility  of  these  molluscs  as 
agents  in  keeping  down  confervoid  growth  is  denied  by  some  late  English  wri- 
ters. My  experience,  however,  is  directly  opp  sed  to  this  new  theory.  A  tank 
which  1  had  given  up  exclusively  to  a  pair  of  sticklebacks,  engaged  in  the 
interesting  process  of  nidification,  and  which  I  was  unwilling  in  any  degree  to 
disturb,  had  become  completely  obscured  by  this  confervoid  growth,  and  even 
the  plants  were  covered  with  it.  Otherwise  the  aquarium  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  the  water  had  not  been  changed  or  even  drawn  off  for  more  than  a 
year.  During  an  ailemoon's  exploration  of  the  Passaic  river,  above  Newark, 
N.  J.,  I  had  collected  a  large  number  of  snails  of  different  species,  and  as  the 
most  convenient  receptacle  threw  them  into  this  tank.  In  a  few  days  glass  and 
plants  were  thoroughly  cleaned.  Of  the  kinds  most  valuable  for  the  aquarium 
are  the  Physay  the  Lymnea^  the  Planorbis,  and  the  Paludina,  The  Physa 
fontinalis  is  an  excellent  cleanser.  Of  the  second  genus  Lymnea  columella  and  L. 
fragdis  are  the  best.  Both  are  quite  plentiful  in  the  Potomac,  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal,  and  Bock  creek.  The  first-named  species,  which  can  readily 
be  found  among  the  Valesneria  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  has  a  lighter- 
colored  shell  and  is  a  very  beautifully  marked  mollusc.  The  Planorbis  is  a  hand- 
some snail,  especially  the  larger  species.  In  form  it  resembles  the  ammonites 
found  among  the  fossil  shells  of  a  former  epoch  in  the  world's  natural  history. 
Wyatt,  in  his  valuable  hand-book  on  conchology,  enumerates  twenty-two  spe- 
cies. Of  these,  P.  bicarinatu^,  small,  but  very  pretty,  is  plentiful  in  the  canal 
above  the  aqueduct  bridge.  There  is  a  much  larger  species  (P.  trivolvus)  that 
is  quite  abundant  in  the  ponds  of  the  north.  Paludtna  vivipara  and  P.  a^ha- 
Una  are  also  very  ornamental  molluscs,  and  good  workers.  Seen  only  in  their 
native  homes,  fresh- water  snails  seem  to  possess  few  points  of  attraction.  In 
the  aquarium,  however,  they  well  repay  close  observation.  The  Physa  and 
Lymnea  have  a  curious  hnbit  of  floating  on  the  surface,  with  the  shell  down- 
wards, propelling  themselves  by  the  oscillatory  motion  of  a  fringe-like  appara- 
tus thai  encircles  the  body.  The  Planorbis  has  the  faculty  of  adhering  to  the 
smooth  glass,  or  to  a  rock,  by  the  flat  side  of  its  coiled  shell,  without  any  visi- 
ble means  of  such  adhesion.  All  the  kinds  multiply  rapidly  in  the  tank,  at- 
taching their  eggs  by  a  transparent  substance  to  the  glass  or  plants.  The  earliest 
movements  of  the  young  snails  are  thus  easily  watched.  A  single  snail  will  de- 
posit nearly  a  thousand  eggs  during  the  season.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  a  small 
tank  devoted  to  molluscs  and  small  aquatic  reptilia,  &c.,  for  if  the  snails  prove 
ever  so  prolific,  few  of  them  will  survive  the  voracity  of  the  fishes.  Theie  will 
be  alarming  tables  of  infant  mortality.     The  most  curious  and  interesting  ope- 
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ration  of  these  roollascs  is  that  by  which  thej  clean  the  conferv®  from  the  sides 
of  the  aquarium.  It  can  be  observed  very  plainly  by  the  aid  of  a  common 
magnifying  glass.  The  animal  puts  forth  its  proboscis,  turning  it  inside  out,  as 
we  do  a  stocking,  until  the  silky  surface,  which  is  the  tongue,  comes  in  contact 
with  the  glass.  Here  it  makes  a  sweep,  like  the  mower  with  his  scythe,  taking 
up  in  its  swath  all  the  confervse  on  the  spot.  The  proboscis  then  enfolds  its 
walls,  and  the  tongue,  bearing  upon  it  all  the  vegetation  that  has  been  collected, 
disappears  in  the  animal's  interior.  A  forward  movement  is  then  made,  and 
another  portion  of  the  glass  is  swept  clean  by  the  same  process,  and  thus  the 
track  of  the  snail  upon  the  glass  may  be  traced  as  distinctly  as  that  of  the 
mower  by  his  swath  along  the  meadow. 

Fresh-water  mussels  are  generally  prized  for  the  aquarium,  and  are  supposed 
to  act  as  filt«rers  of  the  water.  But  I  much  doubt  their  utility  in  this  respects 
They  are,  however,  very  desirable  as  inmates,  for  they  will  live  through  what- 
ever misfortune  may  befall  the  tank,  and  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
the  pearl-white  mantle  that  it  will  very  often  display.  The  Unio  radiatu^ 
conmion  in  the  waters  of  New  Jersey,  surpasses  even  tropical  shells  in  its  rain* 
bow-hued  beauty  of  coloring. 

Next  hi  order  are  the  Crustacea,  which,  in  fresh  water,  however,  are  not  a 
large  family.  Most  prominent  among  them  is  the  crayfish,  (Astacus  bartoniiy) 
which  is  quite  common  in  shallow  streams,  but  delights  most  in  those  having 
pebbly  or  rocky  beds.  It  is  naturally  very  shy,  and  can  rarely  be  found  except 
by  turning  over  the  stones  under  which  it  hides  by  day.  It  roams  freely  at 
night  in  search  of  prey,  taking,  I  suspect,  from  experiments  I  have  indulged  in, 
considerable  journeys  from  one  stream  to  another.  Unlike  the  English  species, 
(A,  Jluviatilis,)  which  grows  large  enough  to  become  edible  and  a  marketable 
commodity,  ours  never  exceeds  three  inches  in  length,  and  is  seldom  found  so 
large.  (By  the  way,  the  passion  for  aquaria  has  made  our  species  at  least  mar- 
ketahle — dealers  in  aquarium  stock  paying  three  dollars  and  four  dollara  per 
hundred  for  them,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  youthful  collectors.)  The  large 
ones,  as  a  rule,  take  better  to  the  confinement  of  the  parlor-garden  than  the 
smaller  or  younger  ones,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these 
veterans  are  found  in  ponds  or  still  water,  rather  than  in  running  streams. 
Crayfish  of  any  size  will,  however,  live  very  well  in  the  aquarium  if  they  are 
provided  with  projecting  rock-work,  upon  which  they  can  climb  at  night.  In  a 
tank  in  which  I  have  several,  I  have  found  them  congregated  upon  such  a  rock 
at  all  hours  after  sunset.  The  habits  of  this  creature  are  very  interesting.  The 
only  trouble  with  it  is,  that  it  is  so  fond  of  labor  that  it  often  uproots  the  plants. 
It  will  build  itself  a  cave  most  ingeniously  of  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  lifting  stones  that  are  much  heavier  than  itself,  and  with  its  massive  claws 
building  a  wall  in  front  of  its  den.  Like  its  congeners  of  the  ocean,  it  sheds  its 
whole  shell  periodically.  One  that  I  now  have  performed  this  mysterious  ope- 
ration on  the  10  th  of  September.  It  then  remained  concealed  about  two  days, 
when  it  came  out  in  the  evening  in  search  of  food,  bein^  all  attention  when  I 
approached  to  feed  it,  as  usual,  and  menacing  the  goldfish  and  dace  with  its 
huge  claws,  until  it  had  secured  its  portion,  then  hurrying  off  to  its  den  to 
feed  at  leisure.  Messrs.  carp  and  dace  were  not  sorry  to  see  it  march  away. 
The  fresh  water  shrimp  {Glaf/imarus  minus)  is  a  good  scavenger,  as  are,  in  fact, 
all  Crustacea,  It  inhabits  running  streams,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  common. 
In  the  streams  it  frequents,  it  is  only  to  be  found  by  diligent  searching  under 
stones  and  pieces  of  wood.  But  there  m  a  little  creature  (Branchipus  stagnalis) 
resembling  the  shrimp  in  some  repects,  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all 
stagnant  ponds,  which  deserves  a  home  in  the  aquarium.  It  does  not  show  Itself 
very  conspicuously,  but  occasionally  hurries  across  the  tank,  swimming  on  its 
back,  and  making  very  ludicrous  movements. 

Coming  to  the  reptiles,  the  triton  or  newt  (vulgarly  called  water  lizard)  should 
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never  be  omitted  from  the  aqnariam.    There  are  two  suitable  kinds.    The 
larger,  the  skin  of  which  is  tubercnlatcd  like  that  of  the  toad,  is  called  IVUon 
cristatus.    The  skin  of  the  other  (  T,  puacUUus)  is  smooth.    It  is  much  the 
handsomer  of  the  two,  and  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  for  the  aquarium.    The 
back  of  this  is  olive  brown,  with  black  spots,  and  the  abdomen,  for  its  whole 
length,  is   yellow,  spotted  with  vbnnillion.     It  is  also  less  shy  than  the  T. 
crutatuMy  and  less  prone  to  conceal  itself.     Its  antics  are  grotesque  and  amusing 
beyond  description — now  sitting  erect  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  as  pet  dogs 
are  taught  to  do  when  asking  for  a  ti^bit  of  food ;  now  remaining  motionless 
midway  between  the  bottom  and  the  surface,  "  treading  water,"  like  expert 
swimmers,  and  anon  dashing  rapidly  about  in  every  direction  as  though  posi- 
tively demented,  or  recliniug  luxuriously  on  a  projecting  rock  for  hours  together. 
It  is  also  easily  tamed.     It  has  a  curious  habit,  which  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  indulged  in,  of  sloughing  off  a  complete  outer  skin,  and  straightway  swal- 
lowing it ;  a  very  ingenious  and  inexpensive  method  of  foraging.     The  newt  is 
very  intelligent.     It  is  also  quite  hardy,  becoming  readily  acclimated  in  its  nar- 
rower home,  with  its  varying  temperature.     Intense  cold  seems  to  affect  it  very 
little.     I  have  had  it  frozen,  embedded  in  the  ice  of  a  tank,  carelessly  exposed 
during  the  night  at  an  open  northern  window,  and  when  thawed  out  Mr.  Triton 
seemed  to  think  the  whole  thing  a  very  good  joke,  judging  from  his  frolicsome- 
ness  and  activity.    A  high  temperature,  however,  such  as  the  goldfish  luxuriate 
in,  is  distasteful  to  the  newt,  and  when  that  misfortune  overtakes  him,  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  out  of  the  water,  upon  the  projecting  rock,  greedily  inhaling 
the  pure  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.    Another  beautiful  and  common  variety  is 
the  red  salamander  ( Salamandra  rubra.)     It  is  beautifully  spotted  with  black, 
and  its  hues  contrast  finely  with  the  emerald  herbage  among  which  it  loves  to 
lurk.     It  is  somewhat  shy,  however,  and  has  none  of  the  mirth -provoking  move- 
ments of  its  more  sober-colored  confreres.     The  common  tadpole  is  a  iar  more 
interesting  creature  than  is  generally  supposed.     It  is  ouite  active,  and  its  mo- 
tions are  a  singular  combination  of  awkwardness  ana  freedom.     It  has  also 
ereat  value  as  a  scavenger.     The  imperfection  of  its  gills  compels  it  to  rise 
frequently  to  the  surface  to  breath,  which  it  does  with  a  rapid,  wriggling,  zigzag 
motion,  like  that  of  an  unsteady  kite.    The  change  it  undergoes,  before  it  enters 
upon  the  full  dignity  of  froghood,  can  be  perfectly  observed  in  the  aquarium. 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  process.     The  hind  legs  are  invariably  the  first  to 
appear,  and  sometimes  there  is  on  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  fore- 
legs burst  through  the  skin.     Afterwards  the  metamorphosis  is  rapid ;  the  tail 
is  absorbed,  and  the  perfect  frog  is  formed.     This  soon  leaves  the  water,  squats 
awhile  on  the  projecting  rock,  and  before  you  are  aware  of  his  new -bom  love  of 
freedom,  has  overleaped  the  confines  of  his  prison  and  escaped. 

The  aquatic  larvss  supply  many  interesting  subjects  for  the  aquarium.     But 
if  we  wish  to  observe  correctly  their  remarkable  habits  and  transformations, 

we  should  give  them  a  home  of  their  own — a  tank  to  themselves or  they  will 

fall  a  prey  to  the  voracity  of  the  fishes.  The  caddis  worm,  the  larva  of  the 
order  oi  phryganecB  is  first  among  these,  and  its  habits  are  worth  very  close  in- 
spection. By  means  of  a  silky  secretion  it  forms  for  itself  a  sort  of  sheath  or 
case,  consisting  of  bits  of  wood,  small  pebbles,  sand,  portions  of  leaves,  and 
fragments  of  the  shells  of  water  snails.  Protruding  the  forepart  of  the  body 
from  this  singular  tenement  it  crawls  all  over  the  aquarium  moving  with  far 
greater  activity  than  would  be  supposed.  It  is  very  voracious,  however  and 
carnivorous  in  its  appetite,  and  is  only  tolerated  in  the  aquarium  because  other- 
wise we  could  never  know  its  wonderful  powers.  Mr.  Cd wards  justly  says 
that  "  without  the  glass  sides  of  the  aquarium  we  would  not  be  able  to  see  the 
caddis  worms  build  their  grottoes  and  go  through  their  metamorphoses.  Thev 
are  funny  fellows,  these  cads.  I  have  some  that  have  cases  built  by  laying 
three  sticks  across  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  triangle;  upon  this  another  t^ 
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angle  of  sticks  is  built,  but  a  little  shifted ;  the  next  a  little  more  so,  and  so  on, 
nntil  we  have  a  case  with  a  rough  and  pointed  exterior  covered  with  projecting 
sticks,  but  of  a  comfortablo  and  beautiful  smoothness  within.  I  have  others  that 
have  five-sided  cases."  He  adds,  that  ''instead  of  forming  their  cases  of  leaves 
of  sombre  brown  hue,  thej  will  make  one-third  of  its  length  of  dark  colored 
leaves,  the  next  of  light  colored,  and  the  next  of  green."  In  this  latter  remark 
Mr.  Edwards  has,  1  think,  judged  onlj  bj  what  he  has  observed  in  his  aquarium. 
I  have  seen  them  by  hundreds  in  streams,  and  have  captured  not  a  few,  but  uni- 
formly found  the  case  of  a  color  roost  nearly  resembling  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  brook.  In  the  aquarium  the  case  will  be  repaired  or  parched  with  green» 
no  other  color  being  at  hand.  I  have  watched  diligently  the  making  and  re- 
pairing of  the  cases,  but  the  exact  modus  operandi  remains  as  much  a  seciet  to 
me  as  ever.  No  skilful  tailor  ever  made  repairs  so  neatly  as  Mr.  Caddis.  The 
patch  appears  to  be  first  stuck  on  from  the  outside,  the  adhesion  being  in  the 
centre  only,  and  the  edges  very  perceptibly  standing  off  from  the  garment  under 
repair.  But  the  worm  works  from  the  inside,  and  in  a  very  brief  time  the  new 
piece  is  so  perfectly  interwoven  with  the  old  that,  with  a  powerful  magnifying 
glass,  not  the  slightest  seam  can  be  discovered.  When  wholly  deprived  of  his 
case  he  looks  almost  as  forlorn  and  miserable  as  the  hermit  crab  of  the  marine 
tank  in  similar  circumstances. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  beetle  which  are  amusingoccupants  of  the  aquarium» 
but  the  tank  that  contains  them,  if  in  the  parlor  or  sitting-r^om,  should  be  covered 
with  thin  gauze  or  mosquito  netting  "  soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail  ;*'  for  all 
beetles  are  given  to  roaming  by  night,  and  are  apt  to  shock  ladies*  nerves  by  flying 
in  their  faces,  or  to  nestle  impertinently  in  some  fair  belle's  glossy  hair.  Some 
of  them  are  too  voracious  to  be  admitted  into  the  *•  happy  family  "  of  the  aqua- 
rium, as  the  Dyticus  marginalu,  for  instance,  which  will  make  terrible  havoc 
among  the  molluscs.  The  best  disposed  among  them  are  the  large  water  beetle, 
(Hydrous  piceus,)  commonly  known  as  "the  harmless  beetle;"  the  whirligig, 
(Gyrinus  natatar,)  whose  rapid  and  incessant  combined  motion  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  his  bronze  casing  glittering  in  the  light,  has  a  lively  and  pleasing 
effect;  and  the  boat  fly,  {NotonecCaglaucM,)  sometimes  called  "the  water  boat- 
man," who.-'e  movements  are  exceedingly  graceful.  His  two  hind  legs  perform 
the  work  of  .long  sweeps,  and  are  oar-shaped.  He  swims  on  his  back,  and  his 
eyes  are  so  placed  that  he  can  see  in  every  direction,  aud  if  a  fly  alights  on  the 
water  he  seizes  him  with  wondrous  agility.  When  in  the  water,  his  body  has 
the  appearance  of  burnished  silver.  It  lays  eggs  freely,  and  the  young  boatmen 
are  interesting  little  fellows,  commencing  active  life  as  soon  as  hatched,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  strength,  foraging  as  successfully  as  their  parents. 

In  stocking  a  "  river-garden"  with  fishes,  two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind-* 
they  must  not  be  too  large,  and  they  must  not  be  too  numerous.  The  losing 
eight  of  these  two  facts,  or  either  of  them,  is  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  aquarium, 
especially  with  regard  to  size.  Large  fishes  consume  more  oxygen  than  this 
artificial  pond  can  supply.  Three  inches  should  be  the  extreme  length  of  any 
admitted  into  a  moderate  sized  aquarium.  Small  gold  fish,  from  their  capacity 
to  bear  a  high  temperature,  and  no  less  for  their  beauty  and  the  variety  of  their 
markings,  will  be  the  first  choice  of  an  aquarianist.  But  they  grow  rapidly,  if 
healthy  and  properly  fed,  and  must,  therefore,  sooner  or  later  be  parted  with — a 
grievous  trial  when  one  has  loved  and  petted  them.  The  minnow,  (Fundalus 
fasciatus,)  lively  and  full  of  frolic,  yet  easily  tamed ;  the  common  shiner,  (StUbe 
chrysoleucut,)  a  very  handsome  fish;  the  yellow  perch  (Pcrca  Jlavesctsn)  when, 
and  onfy  when,  quite  small;  the  sun  fish,  {Pomotis  vulgaris,)  also  only  when 
quite  small,  for  when  well  grown  he  will  worry  and  torment  to  death  the  smaller 
tish ;  the  pigmy  dace,  (Leuciscus  pigmaus,)  a  beautiful  little  fish,  not  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  long;  the  black-nosed  dace,  (L.  atronasus,)  a  beautiful  little 
fish  common  to  all  our  brooks,  and  distinguishable  by  a  black  band  running 
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from  the  nose  down  each  side  and  dividing  very  definitely  the  silvery  abdomen 
from  the  olive  brown  back,  as  happy  in  the  aqnarinm  as  a  fish  can  be  anywhere; 
the  common  sacker,  (  Catostofnos  communUt)  when  qnite  small ;  and  the  tesselated 
darter,  {BtUeoitoma  teMcUatum,)  may  all,  or  some  of  them,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  tank,  be  brought  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  will  afford  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  animated  nature.  The  last  named  is  a  singular  little  fish,  Ijring 
generally  in  ambush  at  the  bottom  of  clear  streams,  and  darting  rather  than 
swimming  after  its  prey.  I  have  seen  it,  or  my  eyes  greatly  deceived  me,  in 
considerable  numbers  in  one  of  the  streams  ninning  from  the  canal  to  the 
Potomac,  near  the  chain  bridge ;  bat  unfortunately  I  was  unprovided  at  the 
time  with  means  for  its  capture,  and  on  a  second  visit  looked  in  vain  for  a  single 
specimen  of  it.  It  is  worth  some  trouble  to  secure,  its  habits  bein^  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  any  small  fish.  Small  eels  are  very  graceful  and  elegant 
in  the  tank,  but  they  are  fatal  to  molluscs,  as  observation  has  repeatedly  shown 
me.  They  are  the  worst  enemies  the  water  snails  have;  will  seize  upon  the 
exposed  portion  of  one,  and  making  themselves  perfectly  rigid  and  perpendicular 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  spin  around  with  great  velocity,  drilling  the  poor 
mollusc  out  of  his  shell.  They  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  well-ordered 
fresh- water  aquarium. 

In  the  above  enumeration  I  have  not  mentioned  the  stickleback,  {ga9ttro*teu9,) 
because,  unlike  ihose  named,  which  will  live  and  thrive  in  fresh  water  only,  he  is 
equally  at  home  in  both  the  fresh  water  and  the  marine  tank.  But  if  you  would 
fee  the  male  stickleback  in  perfection,  his  nest  left  unmolested  and  his  numerous 
progeny  raised  in  safety,  you  must  give  him  a  tank  to  himself,  even  relieving 
him  of  the  presence  of  his  v>ive9 — ^for  this  wonderful,  nest-building  fish  is  a  Mor- 
mon and  practices  polygamy  upon  a  respectable  scale.  Tbe  male  stickleback 
is  by  far  the  most  pugnacious  of  all  pigmy  fishes^-though  the  female  is  meek 
and  gentle  as  a  lamb — and  in  breeding  time  this  pugnacity  is  excessively  i^mns- 
ing,  and  as  the  males  then  wear  the  gorgeous  tints  thwt  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed, some  not  too  closely  and  patiently  observant  English  writers  have  jnmped 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  colors  are  drawn  out  by  the  excitement  of  battle. 
Such,  however,  I  am  satisfied  is  not  the  case.  At  other  times  than  the  season 
of  nidification,  sticklebacks  fight  without  any  such  exhibition  of  gorgeous  colors, 
or  in  fact  of  any  change  of  color.  The  "  purple  and  gold  "  of  which  Dr.  Lankes- 
ter  speaks,  and  which  is  but  a  touch  of  fancy's  pencil,  are  colors  toom  only  in 
ike  breeding  season.  In  the  fiercest  tournaments  at  other  times  the  male  stickle- 
back is  not  distinguishable  by  its  colors  from  the  female,  but  wears  a  dress  that 
no  member  of  the  society  of  Friends  would  be  ashamed  of.  But  during  nidifi- 
cation the  color  of  the  male  is  the  most  brilliant  vermilion  from  the  lower  lip 
along  the  abdomen  to  the  caudal  fin,  and  something  approaching  ultramarine 
blue  on  the  upper  part  of  his  body.  Nor  is  it  true  that  these  coloi-s  fade  if  he 
is  defeated  in  conflict — that  **the  moment  he  is  defeated  by  a  superior  force  his 
colors  fade  away  into  a  dingy,  dull  white,  or  a  common-place  combination  of 
hues  of  no  attraction."  This  is  romance,  not  natural  history.  If  he  cannot 
have  the  place  of  his  first  choice  for  his  nest  after  vigorously  battling  for  it  he 
selects  another,  and  is  just  as  brilliant,  and  as  attentive  to  the  duties  of  the 
season  as  the  victor  is.  In  fact,  these  splendid  hues  come  gradually,  remain  so 
long  as  the  breeding  season  lasts,  even  though  he  have  no  mate,  and  then  as 
gradually  fade.  They  begin  to  appear  in  February,  the  red  showing  itself  un- 
der the  scales,  first  about  the  month  and  gills,  giving  the  fish  the  appearance  of 
having  been  bruised.  This  gradually  deepens  and  spreads  until  the  creature 
assumes  the  brilliant  colorp  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  eye  glares  with  an  in- 
tense bluish  gi^en  light.  There  was  an  occasion,  however,  to  be  hereaf^r 
named,  when  the  male  stickleback  became  white  as  silver  for  a  few  moments. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  I  procured  some  male  and  female  sticklebacks,  a  single 
pair  of  which  I  placed  in  a  fresh- water  aquarium  by  themselves,  and  the  rs- 
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mainder  I  deposited  in  a  large  aalt-w^ater  tank,  which  was  already  pretty  well 
stocked.    Tiie  males  of  these  quietly  took  possession  of  spots  eligible  for  their 
nests  and  commenced  building.     They  were,  however,  so  much  disturbed,  and 
their  work  was  so  often  destroyed  by  the  crabs  and  otber  inmates  of  the 
aquarium,  that  my  experiment  of  breeding  in  my  sale-water  tank  was  for  the 
season  a  failure.    Not  so  in  the  fresh- water  one.    The  male  promptly  selected 
a  home  for  his  expected  family,  taking  all  the  labor  upon  himself.     Here  again 
poetry  has  been  substituted  for  fact.     Instead  of  "  gently  alluring  his  mate  to  their 
now  made  home,"  and  being  <<a  m'>del  husband,"  truth  compels  me  to  say  that 
he  was  the  veriest  of  tyrants,  and  fiircely  attacked  his  cara  sposa  if  she  dared 
to  approach  the  nest  during  its  construction.     When  his  labor  was  completed, 
however,  he  as  harshly  attempted  to  drive  her  into  it.     Daring  the  progress  of 
the  building  her  meekness,  submission,  and  affection  were  beyond  all  praise. 
She  generally  lay  quietly  in  a  corner  of  the  aquarium,  and  when  he  chanced  to 
Come  near  her,  would  immediately  rise  up  perpendicularly,  quivering  her  fins, 
rubbing  herself  against  his  side,  and  making  every  possible  demonstration  of 
tenderness.     All  the  material  for  the  nest  was  conveyed  by  the  male  in  his 
mouth.    It  consisted  of  various  confervas,  stems  of  nitella,  &c.,  which  were 
placed  in  layers,  with  a  mouthful  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  occasionally  dropped 
upon  them  to  keep  each  layer  in  its  place;  and  he  frequently  slowly  rubbed 
himself  over  the  whole  mass,  apparently  covering  it  with  a  cement  exuded 
from  his  body.     When  completed,  it  was  a  compact  nest,  with  a  round  passage 
through  it  of  from  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Having 
given  it  the  finishing  touch,  he  sought  the  female  to  drive  her  in.     As  I  was 
this  moment  watching  the  operation  I  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  observing 
the  actual  depositing  of  the  spawn,  &c.,  of  which  no  description  has  yet  met  my 
eye.     The  madam  now  acted  with  proverbial  female  coquetry  and  wayward- 
ness, and  led  her  imperious  spouse  a  chase,  a  dozen  or  twenty  times  around 
the  aquarium,  avoiding  the  nest  as  obstinately  as  she  had  before  eagerly  sought 
it.    At  length  she  relented,  and  entered  it  at  the  orifice  nearest  the  front  of  the 
aquarium.     Her  caudal  fin  alone  remained  visible,  and  I  noticed  that  it  had  an 
incessant  quivering  motion.     The  depositing  of  the  spawn  lasted  about  forty 
seconds,  and  it  was  while  the  male  excitedly  hovered  near,  that  he  almost 
literally  "  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet."    As  she  glided  out  at  the  further  orifice, 
he  entered  and  performed  his  functions,  also  passing  through  the  nest.     After- 
wards he  closed  the  orifice  and  commenced  an  assiduity  of  attention  to  the  nest 
that  was  most  surprising.     Night  and  day  he  kept  guard  over  it  for  some  eigh- 
teen days,  now  strengthening  its  walls  hy  additional  stems  of  nitella,  now 
thrusting  his  nose  into  the  orifice  to  ascertain  that  the  seal  had  not  been  vio« 
lated,  and  every  few  minutes  hovering  over  it,  with  his  body  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  forty  five  degrees,  fanning  it  with  his  pectoral  fins,  aided  by  a  lateral  mo- 
tion of  his  tail.     At  length  the  young  appeared,  and  the  vigilance  of  M.  Gas- 
torosteus  was  redoubled.     On  the  day  that  I  first  saw  the  young  ones,  which  I 
am  pretty  sure  was  the  first  day  of  their  appearance,  the  delighted />a^<Tyam<7/a« 
would  not  permit  any  of  them  to  leave  the  mouth  of  the  nest,  the  orifice  to 
which  he  had  torn  open  for  them.     On  the  second  day  their  **  area  of  freedom" 
was  slightly  extended,  but  if  they  went  beyond  the  limits,  he  would  take  them 
in  his  mouth,  as  a  cat  does  her  kittens,  and  put  them  back  into  the  nest. 
After  a  few  days,  however,  he  no  longer  restrained  them  of  their  liberty.    Left 
to  themselves,  they  soon  spread  themselves  over  the  tank.     I  estimated  their 
number  at  more  than  two  hundred.     From  the  time  his  parental  duties  ceased 
began  the  decadence  of  the  male's  brilliant  coloring.    As  for  the  female,  seem- 
ingly conscious  that  her  functions  were  entirely  at  an  end,  she  lay  at  a  remote 
part  of  the  tank,  concealed  by  a  root  of  valisneria,  never  venturing  near  her 
husband  and  children.     In  fact,  when  the  young  fry  began  to  extend  their 
travels,  and  were  seemingly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  I  removed  both 
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the  parents  for  fear  of  accidenU^  to  wit,  possible  infanticide— a  prccantion  I 
xecommend  in  all  similar  cases.  With  such  positive  evidence  that  the  maU 
stickleback  alone  '*  attends  to  the  little  ones,"  I  could  onlj  smile  when  Mr. 
Hancock,  a  naturalist  of  some  eminence,  asserted,  in  an  interesting  and  other- 
wise very  correct  description  of  this  process  of  nidification,  which  appeared  in 
the  "Zoologist,"  that  **it  required  all  the  mother* 9  unremitting  exertions,  for 
several  days  after  the  fry  were  hatched,  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  so  as  to 
preserve  them  from  danger."     Even  Dr.  Lankester  falls  into  a  similar  error, 

Sublishing,  with  his  indorsement,  a  communication  from  a  correspondent  who 
escribes  **  the  mother  fish"  as  "  continuing  her  attendance  at  the  nest  as  long 
as  any  of  the  young  fry  were  left."    As  the  correspondent  was  a  woman,  the 
*  mistake  was  a  natural  one. 

But  this  article  has  already  exceeded  the  limits  assigned  to  it,  and  I  must 
bid  adieu  to  this  interesting  and  really  inexhaustible  subject.  I  would  not  dis- 
miss the  subject,  however,  without  transferring  to  these  pages  the  following  just 
and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  exalting  influences  of  this  new  pleasure  from  the 
pen  of  Sidney  Hibbard : 

'*The  aquarium  introduces  ns  to  new  scenes  hitherto  hidden  from  our  view, 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  economy  of  creatures  of  whose  very  existence 
many  of  us,  not  altogether  unlearned  in  the  history  of  the  world,  were  previously 
ignorant.  Their  habits  of  feeding,  of  moving,  and  burrowing;  their  battles, 
tneir  changes  of  form,  the  display  of  even  a  strange  intelligence,  working  its 
way  by  wonderful  means  to  wonderful  ends,  impress  the  observer  with  an  idea 
of  tlie  boundlessness,  the  variety,  the  adaptations  and  resources  of  a  world  brim- 
•  ming  with  life,  in  all  manner  of  strange  forms  and  developments.  Here  we  see 
them  equipped  and  armed  for  battle  against  each  other,  the  strong  destroying 
the  weak,  yet  each  contributing  its  part  to  the  preservation  of  the  whole,  just 
as  in  all  other  departments  of  nature  the  great  balance  of  perfection  is  susti^ined 
by  incessant  and  intestine  war;  the  struggles  of  opposing  elements,  and  powers, 
and  beings,  all  working  mysteriously  in  a  manner  independent  of  isolated  cir* 
cumstances — nature,  the  prodigal  mother,  setting  no  value  upon  individuals, 
but  regarding  tribes  and  races  as  paramount,  the  whole  seeming  confusion 
tending  to  one  great  end — the  revolution  of  the  mighty  wheel  on  which  the 
creatures  are  painted  as  signs,  and  in  which  ages  are  but  minutes  in  a  revolu- 
tion which  itself  is  eternity.  In  the  midst  of  all  its  Evbrlastino  Wisdom, 
watching,  loving,  and  sustaining;  happy  we  to  get  some  glimpses  of  his  method 
of  working  through  the  medium  of  the  strange  creatures  which  leave  the  mys- 
terious deep  to  throw  a  new  radiance  in  our  homes." 

The  Salt-Water  Aquarium. 

Prominence  has  been  given  in  this  article  to  the  fresh-water  aquariam.  partly 
because  Ameriian  and  English  authorities  have  failed  to  give  full  information 
with  regard  to  it.  or  to  do  justice  to  it ;  partly  because  it  is  within  easy  reach 
of  all ;  but  mainly  because  I  cannot  yield  to  the  salt-water  aquarium  the  very 
marked  preference  which  has  generally  been  accorded  to  it.  Experience  and 
observation  have  taught  me  that  concealed  under  the  rocks  in  babbling  brooks, 
hiding  in  the  grassy  margins  of  purling  streams,  buried  in  the  depths  of  silent 
ponds,  roaming  in  the  submerged  forests  of  aquatic  vegetation,  passing  through 
strange  and  marvellous  metamorphoses,  is  a  multiplicity  of  animal  life  that  may 
as  profitably  be  the  study  of  a  lifetime  as  that  of  the  ocean's  depths.  In 
botany,  fluvial  has  the  advantage  in  interest  over  the  marine  aquarium.  Not 
that  the  sea  has  not,  poeticaUy  speakings 

**  As  well  as  earth,  vines,  roses,  nettles,  melons. 
Mushrooms,  pinks,  gilliflowers,  and  many  millions 
Of  other  plants,  more  rare,  more  strange,  than  these;" 
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but  that  of  the  vegetable  wonders  of  tho  ocean,  but  very  few  will  live  in  the 
aquariam. 

Undeniably,  however,  the  marine  aqnarium  has  introduced  to  ns  many  novel 
^nd  curious  animal  forms.  Nor  is  an  "  ocean-garden"  necessarily  beyond  the 
acquisition  of  persons  living  remote  from  the  sea-coast.  Artificf^l  sea-water 
may  be  manufactured  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expent^e,  and  was  successfully 
used  in  England  a  long  time  before  natural  ocean-water  became  an  article  of 
merchandise.  Mr.  Oosse  gives  the  f<dlowing  recipe,  which  is  preferable  to  all 
others : 

Common  table  salt 3J  ounces. 

Epsom  salts J      " 

Chloride  of  magnesium 200  grains,  Troy.         . 

"         "    potassium 40       " 

Or  in  a  simpler  form,  avoiding  the  perplexity  of  avoirdupois  and  Troy  weights  : 

Common  table  salt i 81  parts. 

Epsom  salts 7     " 

Chloride  of  magnesium ." .'. . .     10     " 

"    '      "potassium 2     *' 

One  pound  of  this  mixture  will  make  nearly  three  gallons  of  sea- water.  It 
should  be  well  mixed,  in  an  earthen  pan  or  jar,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week> 
so  that  any  insoluble  particles  or  impurities  in  the  chemi&ils  may  be  deposited. 
It  should  during  that  time  be  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  sun,  but  so 
protected  that  no  rain  can  fall  into  it.  Before  being  transferred  to  the  tank,  its 
specific  gi-avity  should  be  ascertained,  and  should  not  be  less  than  1.026,  or 
greater  than  1.0*28.  The  rules  for  the  preparation  of  a  salt-water  aquarium  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  fresh  water  one,  save  that  marine  shells  may  be  advan- 
tageously mixed  with  the  gravel,  and*  more  rock  work  be  allowed.  The  tank 
containing  artificial  salt  water  should,  for  a  while,  be  exposed  to  a  strong  light, 
a  small  plant  of  Ulra  latissima,  confraonly  known  as  sea-lettuce,  or  of  Enfero- 
vmrpha  comp^ita,  having  been  first  introduced.  Either,  or  both,  may  be 
obtained  from  some  friend  on  the  sea-coast,  and  with  several  varieties  of  actiniae 
and  other  zoophytes,  can  be  forwarded  by  express,  in  a  tin  vesscr.  with  a  per- 
forated lid  The  small  quantity  of  sea- water  sent  with  them  may  be  added  to 
the  artificial  preparation  with  the  best  of  consequences,  even  though  it  be  only 
a  pint  or  two.  The  scores  of  marine  plants  which  it  contains  will,  under  a  good 
light,  so  rapidly  de^lop  themselves  as  to  afford  the  most  ample  aeration.  As 
the  water  falls  in  th€^tank  by  evaporation,  it  mudt  be  brought  up  to  its  original 
level  by  the  addition  of  i^ure  fresh  water,  as  the  salts  remain  after  evaporation. 
With  respect  to  the  vegetation  of  the*marine  aquarium,  it  is,  I  believe,  uni- 
versally conceded  that  the  only  plants  necessary,  if  not  indeed  the  only  plants 
useful  for  aeration,  are  the  two  named  above.  The  coarser  kinds,  such  as  the 
varieties  of  th^fuctu,  and  the  several  beautiful  red  and  pink  algce,  have  little  or 
no  value  as  aerators,  and  their  introduction  into  any  but  perfectly  constructed 
and  highly  conditioned  tanks  would  be  very  hazardous.  As  I  have  necessarily 
but  a  limited  space  allotted  to  me,  and  am  treating  of  the  aquarium  and  not  of 
^  the  herbarium,  I  shall  not  attempt  even  the  nomenclature  of  the  marine  algae. 
When  the  tank  has  stood  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  earlier,  if  the  presence  of 
globules  of  oxygen  shows  that  it  is  healthily  working,  some  actiniss  or  sea-anc- 
monies,  classed  vulgarly  as  **  sea-flowerii.'*  the  most  curious,  beautiful  and 
plentiful  of  the  zoophytes  or  animal-plants,  may  safely  be  introduced.  They 
are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  merest  speck  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  when  expanded. 
In  tropical  waters  they  are  found  much  larger.  I  once  possessed  one  brought 
from  Key  West  by  a  friend,  that  measured  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  in 
height,  when  in  its  full  altitude,  fifteen  inches.  Its  base  was  a  deep,  bright 
orange,  verging  on  scarlet ;  its  stem  or  body  of  snowy  whiteness ;  and  its  tentaculsB 
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of  an  exquieitply  delicate  lemon  color.  Unfortunately,  when  I  received  it 
my  marine  aquirium  wa^  not  in  a  healthy  condition,  having  been  filled  up  with 
wat»*r  taken  from  loo  near  the  i*hore ;  and  before  I  could  remedy  the  evil  the 
beautiful  stranger  sickened  aud  died.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  has  not  seen  these  elt*gant  zoophytes  a  correct  idea  of  their  habits 
and  fi:.'neral  appearance.  When  closed,  as  the  sea-anemone  always  is  when  out 
of  tlic  water,  or  when  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed  by  concussion  or  con- 
tact, it  is  nothing  more  than  a  mis.^  of  flesh,  slippery  to  the  touch,  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thoroughly  wetted  leather,  and  by  no  means  an  attractive  object. 
The  smaller  kinds  are  abundant  in  the  **  kills"  which  divide  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  from  the  Jersey  shore ;  in  Xew  York  bay  and  on  the  margins  of 
the  "  Sound."  Fishennen,  raking  for  oysters  and  clams,  often  bring  up  shells, 
stones,  fragments  of  brick,  &c.,  containing  numerous  specimens  of  them.  I'et 
until  collectors  for  aquaria  b(*gan  to  show  an  interest  in  th(»m,  the  most  intelli- 
gent fishermen  never  supposed^that  they  were  living  animals.  I  shall  nevt-r 
forget  the  compassionate  smile  turned  upon  me  by  an  old  boatman  whom  I  had 
employed  on  a  collecting  expedition,  when  I  carefully  picked  tliese  specimens 
of  zoophytes  fiPom  the  debris  and  mud  brought  up  by  his  oyster  tongs.  .Everv 
marine  collector  has  doubtless  had  similar  experiences.  I  turned  the  tables 
upon  him  a  few  days  afterwards,  however,  by  showing  him  these  same  actiniae 
in  full  florescence  in  my  salt-water  tank ;  explained  to  him  their  true  animal 
nature,  and  tested  the  voracity  of  their  appetites  by  feeding  them  before  his 
eyes.  Almost  immediately  on  being  returned  to  the  water,  the  actiniae  gradu- 
ally erect  the  stem  or  borty,  spread  their  coronet  of  tentaculae,  and  become  the 
living  flowers  which  Soutliey  has  described : 

**  f^ere,  too,  were  livinj^  flowers, 
Which  Jike  a  bad  compacted, 
^  Their  purple  lips  contracted ; 

And  now,  in  open  blo«4soms  spread. 

Stretched  like  green  anthers  inany  a  seeking  head," 

The  sea-aneniouies  of  our  own  waters  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  sober-hued 
tlian  those  of  the  British  and  other  coasts,  and  vary  from  pure* white  to  dark 
brown.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  A  species  common 
on  our  eastern *shoies  has  a  very  dark  brown  stem,  with  pure  white  or  pale  pink 
tentaculae.  Others  common  in  New  York  bay  and  other  localities  are  of  a  bright 
salmon  color,  marbled  with  brown,  or  white  marbled  with  gray.  The  majoiity 
of  these  curious  and  elegant  creatures  are  hardy,  and  all  of  them  will  flourish  in 
a  well-conditioned  aquarium;  though  not  much  given  to  locomotion,  I  have 
known  them  "make  good  time"  in  travelling  across  quite  a  large  tank.  Their 
mode  of  travel  is  by  projecting  a  poi'tion  of  the  base,  and  then  contracting: 
the  other  portion.  English  auihors  mention  that  many  of  them  may  be  cm 
into  sections,  each  of  which  will  be«ome  a  complete  anemone;  and  a  friend, 
formerly  consul  at  a  South  American  port,  fully  confirms  the  statement.  I  have 
never  felt  inclined  to  try  the  experiment,  but  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for  I 
remember  that  on  one  occasibn  a  fine  anemone  had  fastened  itself  upon  the  side 
of  my  aquarium,  close  to  the  suiface  of  the  water.  I  had  occasion  to  use  some 
of  the  latter  during  the  evening,  which  left  the  base  of  the  anemone  nearly  half, 
out  of  the  water.  The  warmth  of  the  room,  I  presume,  had  caused  this  portion 
of  the  base  to  dry  rapidly  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  I  found  at  least 
one-third  of  it  adhering  to  the  glass,  while  the  anemone  had  descended*more  than 
ten  inches.  As  it  still  presented  its  base  to  view,  I  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  examining  it,  but  I  could  not  discover  the  smallest  indication  of  the  large 
rent  thus  made.  The  smaller  actinisB,  however,  rarely  move  from  the  spot  on 
which  they  originally  settle,  and  being  stationary  require  very  little  water, 
provided  that  little  is  well  oxygenated.  I  have  at  the  present  time  several 
small,  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  only  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
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but  two  inches  deep,  each  of  which  contains  two  or  three  actiiiiiB  in  perfect 
health  and  in  constant  florescence,  while  the  water  is  clear  and  bright.  A  small 
piece  of  Ulca  latissimd  in  each  aerates  it  perfectly.  The  larger  anemonics  re- 
quire feeding  occasionally.  The  mouth,  which  is  simply  an  opening  directly 
into  the  stomach,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
tentaculte.  They  will  eat  at  a  meal  a  piece  of  raw  beef  the  size  of  a  coffpc- 
bean«  seizing  it  with  their  outstretched  tentacles,  and  gradually  pressing  it 
through  the  orifice  into  the  stomach.  In  the  same  manner  they  will  st'ize  au 
incautious  shrimp  or  small  fish,  swallow  it,  deprive  it  of  every  nutritious  particle, 
and  in  a  few  hours  eject  the  shell  or  skeleton.  The  following  species  found  in 
American  waters  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
aquarium : 

Actinia  crasdcomisj  or  thick-homed  anemone,  mouth  delicate  straw-color ; 
tentacular,  white,  with  bands  of  pink ;  stem,  rich  orange  brown. 

A.  gemmacea^  or  gemmed  anemone,  many  hii^d  in  the  same  specimen ;  mouth 
and  points'of  tentacles  gemmed  with  touches  of  blue,  yellow,  and  brown ;  stem 
brightly  tinted  with  pink. 

A,  mesrmbryanthemum^ox  carnation  anemone,  of  various  colors,  but  principally 
rich  brown  stem,  with  rose-colored  or  pink  tentacles. 

A.  dianthusj  or  plumose  anemone;  stem  of  various  colors,  scarlet,  white,  orange, 
and  light  green. 

A.  clavata,  or  nailed  anemone,  pure  white. 

A*  anguicoma,  or  snake-haired  anemone ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
on  account  of  the  extreme  gracefulness  of  its  numerous,  long,  tran^-^parent, 
twirling  teutiiculse,  which  have  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  delicate  worms, 
clustering  and  twisting  about  each  other.  Stem,  light  buff,-  with  irregular  lines 
of  brown;  tentacular  lighter  colored. 

A,  carneoia  Belongs  to  the  coast  of  Maine.  Very  small ;  mouth  protruding 
far  upwards  from  the  disk,  and  the  tentaculae  springing  from  its  edges,  instead  of 
from  the  circumference  of  the  disk.    • 

A.  ohstruneata.    Short-stemmed ;  tentaculse  short  and  blunt  at  the  extremities. 

A.  rapiformis.     Inhabits  the  sand  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  but  is  not 
tmfrequently  washed  up  by  the  waves. 
.  A.  inarginata,    A  very  common,  but  very  beautiful,  species. 

A  splendid  ornament  to  the  marine  aquarium  is  a  group  of  Serpula  corUortu- 
plicata.  The  fan-like  and  pectinated  gills  of  the  serpulas,  with  th^iir  curious 
stoppers  and  twisted  shelly  tubes,  have  a  very  lively  and  animated  appear- 
ance. The  tubes  are  found  in  clusters,  attached  to  empty,  shells,  or  other  sub- 
stances, and  from  these  the  gorgeous  scarlet  heads  of  the  serpulaB  obtrude,  and 
into  them  they  suddenly  retreat  when  disturbed.  The  mouth  of  the  tube  is 
slightly  expanded,  and  the  beautiful  projecting  fans  are  the  animal's  gills.  In 
addition  to  these  is  a  conical  body  on  a  stem,  with  its  apex  downward ;  and 
while  one  wonders  what  it  is,  the  serpula,  perhaps  alarmed,  instantly  furls  his 
fan  and  pops  into  his  hole.  Having  withdrawn  his  breathing  apparatus  safely 
to  the  tube,  he  shuts  himself  in  by  drawing  this  conicab  body  after  him  and 
closing  the  aperture.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  stopper.  When  first  introduced  into  the 
tank  the  serpulsa  are  excessively  shy,  shutting  themselves  up  if  even  a  shadow 
passes  across  the  aquarium ;  but  after  awhile  they  will  remain  constantly  ex- 
panded, unless  a  sharp  blow  is  struck  on  the  glass.  There  is  some  little  diffi- 
culty in  abclimating  them,  but  when  once  this  is  accomplished  they  will  live 
healthily,  and  even  carry  on  their  building  operations.  'I  have  known  them  to 
survive  the  severest  wreck  of  an  aquarium,  and  I  have  also  known  them  bring 
utter  ruin  upon  one,  by  dying  in  their  tubes  beyond  observation  or  reach.  A 
group  sent  me  recently  from  New  York  served  me  thus,  many  of  them  having 
been  suffocated  by  being  thickly  enveloped  in  Utoa  latissima,  to  save  the  deli- 
cate edges  of  the  tubes  from  fracture 
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Although  a  healthy  marine  aqnariam,  stocked  only  with  actinifld  and  other 
zoophyiest  is  a  beautiful  sight,  and  a  delighthil  study,  some  persons  will  prefer 
additional  animation.  Let  them,  then,  procure  a  few  specimens  of  the  hermit 
crab.  There  are  three  species  :  1.  Pagunu  Umgicarjms,  small,  and  very  com- 
mon on  our  coasts.  It  may  be  caught  in  great  numbers  in  the  spring  or  fall, 
inhabiting,  most  commonly,  the  shell  of  the  buccinum,  and  not  unfrequently 
that  of  the  pyrufa,  2.  P.  pollicari*,  a  larger  species,  and  less  common,  is  gene- 
rally found  in  the  shell  of  the  Furgur  carica.  3.  P.  hemhardtu  is  the  com- 
monest species  on  the  shores  of  Oreat  Britain,  but  is  not  often  met  with  on  onrs. 
I  have,  however,  received  specimeitt  of  it  from  Boston.  It  is  the  most  pngaa- 
cious  of  the  three,  though  tney  are  all  decidedly  belligerent  The  author  of 
"  Life  Beneath  the  Waters''  expresses  a  doubt  on  this  point,  with  regard  to  liie 
American  species,  at  which  I  must  confess  my  surprise.  I  never  placed  two 
or  more  in  an  aquariunr without  witnessing  a  fight  between  them;  and,  even 
in  a  veiy  lax^  tank,  could  neve(  persuade  two  of  them  to  remain  in  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  same  side  of  the  vessel,  though  I  have  repeatedly  made  the 
trial. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  hermit  crab  is,  that,  unlike  all  other  Crustacea,  it  has 
no  dwelling  that  is  of  right — say,  perhaps,  rather  of  inheritance — ^its  own. 
Crawling  clumsily  about,  with  a  stolen  house'  upon  its  back,  it  seems  as  if  it 
were  not  in  its  natural  condition.  And  yet  this  is  the  state  in  which  it  is,  I 
believe,  invariably  found ;  and  if,  by  any  accident,  it  is  deprived  of  its  porta- 
ble shell,  it  is  as  uncomfortable  as  a  fish  out  of  water ;  and,  unleiss  it  can  find 
another,  will  as  surely  die.  Its  form  is  aptly  described  as  "  a  sort  of  mongrel 
between  crab  and  lobster.  Unfortunately  for  our  hermit,  however,  unlike  eiUier 
of  those  Crustacea,  his  tail  is  soft  and  wholly  unprotected,  and  liable  to  be 
nibbled  at  by  every  passing  fish.  Of  this  he  is  evidently  painfully,  almost  ludi- 
crously, conscious,  and  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  shelter  that  member.  When 
in  the  unpleasant  predicament  of  having  his  extremity  thus  exposed,  he  will 
seize  upon  almost  any  empty  shell  aana  ceremonUt  and  it  sometimes  happena 
that  he  enters  one  that  is,  or  soon  becomes,  uncomfortably  tight  for  him,  in 
which  case  he  goes  house-hunting,  and  having  found  a  more  commodions  one, 
leaves  his  old  casing  for  some  younger  and  less  corpulent  brother.  I  have  often 
tempted  a  Pagurus  to  change  his  residence,  his  performance  of  that  feat  never 
filing  to  amuse.  I  have  dropped  in  a  shell  that  seemed  to  bo  of  convenient 
dimensions  for  him,  and  was  of  tempting  exterior.  By  and  by  he  would  tidlt 
up  to  it  to  see  if  the  new  house  were  to  let.  To  ascertain  this,  he  would  put 
his  two  claws  into  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  thrusting  them  far  down  into  its 
cavity,  and  by  probing  ascertain  whether  it  already  had  a  tenant.  Having 
satisfied  himself  that  his  right  of  ^possession  "  there  was  none  to  dispute,''  be 
would  instantly,  almost  literally  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  erect  his  tail,  whisk 
himself  over  the  smooth  lip  of  the  shell  into  its  tube,  with  an  adroit  backward 
movement  that  was  perfectly  marvellous ;  and  would  then  look  out  from  his 
new  home  with  most  laughable  self-complacence.  While  our  friend  is  in  good 
healtli  (and  that  de^nds  on  the  healihy  condition  of  the  aquarium)  he  keeps  a 
firm  grip  on  his  mansion  with  his  hooked  tail,  but  no  sooner  does  he  feel 
squeamish  and  sick,  than  he  loosens  his  hold  and  crawls  outside  the  door  to  die; 
and  one  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  pitiable  object  than  Mr.  Pagums  pre- 
sents when  in  this  melancholy  condition — so  tame,  so  crestfallen,  so  totally  the 
reverse  of  the  sharp,  snappish,  impudent  style  in  which  he  usually  conducts 
himself  when  at  home  and  in  good  health.  When  in  this  "  bad  way"  he  most 
not  only  be  immediately  taken  out  of  the  tank — for,  in  a  very  short  time  after 
he  becomes  moribund,  his  carcass  will  spread  miasma  and  death — but  the  aqua- 
rium itself  must  be  looked  to,  for  this  voluntary  abandonment  of  his  teneraeni 
by  the  hermit  is  an  infallible  sign  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  '*  ocean-gar- 
den."    Yet  in  health  the  hermit  crab  is  the  most  amusingly  restless  of  creatures 
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Qe  is  perpetaally  roving  over  tlie  taak,  making  vain  endeavors  to  monnt  the 
most  inaccessible  places,  or  to  climb  to  the  top  of  an  alga,  the  fronds  of  which 
will  barely  sustain  his  weight.  His  tumbles  are  innumerable ;  but  bumps  and 
falls  he  does  not  seem  to  heed.  He  will  "come  down  hj  the  run"  from  a 
treacherous  eminence,  roll  over  and  over  without  sustaining  the  slightest  injury, 
and  the  moment  his  shell  is  steady,  put  forth  his  head  and  arms  with  an  air 
that  plainly  says  he  thinks  be  has  done  something  on  whieh  he  ought  to  be 
oompumented. 

Tne  common  edible  crab,  {Lupa  dicanthat)  when  only  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  length,  is  a  safe  and  pleasing  inmate  of  the  aquarium,  though  apt  to  hide 
himself  from  view  at  times.  He  can  generally  be  tempted  from  his  lair,  how- 
ever, by  dropping  a  little  food  into  the  tank.  The  fiddler  crab,  (Gelasimv-a 
vocanst)  though  a  creeper,  and  not  a  swimmer,  is  also  a  desirable  inmate ;  only, 
however,  in  case  of  there  being  somp  rock  projecting  above  the  water  upon  which 
it  may  crawl  at  its  option  to  breathe  the  atn^osphere.  The  suddenness  with 
which  it  disappears  when  unexpectedly  approached  is  wonderful  and  almost 
startling.  I'he  spider  crab,  or  sea  spider,  (Lihinica  caniculatay)  though  some- 
what unsiffhtly  wlien  out  of  the  water,  has  such  a  singular  appearance  and  such 
curious  habits,  that  it  should  always  be  admitted  into  the  aquarium ;  the  smaller 
the  size  the  better.  I  have  for  some  time  had  one  about  an  inch  long,  the  move- 
ments of  which  are  a  constant  source  of  interest.  It  is  exceedingly  fond,  as  its 
species  always  are,  of  decorating  itself  with  sea- weed.  At  this  writing  it  has  a 
small  branch. of  Delesseria  sanguinea  on  the  top  of  its  head,  and  two  streamers 
of  enteramorpha  on  its  b€u;k.  In  a  day  or  two  these  will  be  changed  for  any 
other  gay  algaB  it  can  find.  I  have  watched  both  my  present  specimen  and 
others  vigilantly  in  order  to  discover  the  manner  in  which  the  creature  robes 
and  disrobes  itself,  but  it  is  reticent  as  any  lady  of  the  secrets  of  its  toilet,  and 
my  wathfulness  has  failed  of  its  object.  The  common  bait-shrimp,  ( Grangon 
seplemspinoms,)  found  in  creeks  running  from  the  sea,  and  in  ocean  shoals,  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  habitants  of  the  aquarium.  Its  lively  movements,  its 
semi-transparent  body,  and  its  unique  method  of  swimming,  place  it  among  the 
most  ornamental  of  Crustacea.  A  late  writer  on  the  marine  aquarium  is  far 
wrong  in  asserting  that  it  **  cannot  be  kept  any  length  of  time  in  confinement 
unless  the  water  is  constantly  changed."  I  have  never  experienced  the  least 
difficulty  with  it.  A  do2en  of  these  agile  and  beautiful  creatures  lived  twelve 
months  in  my  tank,  except  two  or  three,  whose  temerity  in  stealing  food  from 
the  anemones  resulted  in  their  becoming  the  prey  of  the  indignant  zoophytes. 
The  deeper  water  or  edible  shrimp,  however,  will  live  but  a  lew  hours  in  this 
tank,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  necessarily  inhabits  stiller  water  in  its 
natural  home. 

All  Crustacea  are  scavengers,  but  they  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  animal 
refuse.  To  prevent  excessive  confervoid  growth  some  molluscs  should  be  intro- 
duced, as  in  the  case  of  the  fresh-water  aquarium.  The  common  Buecinum 
obsoletumi  to  be  picked  up  by  thousands  along  all  our  shores,  is  useful  for  this 

Surpose.  Its  modus  operandi  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  fresh- water  snail  already 
escribed.  The  European  whelk  (B,  undatum)  is  a  handsomer  mollusc,  but  it 
is  rare  here.  Its  place  may  be  supplied  by  the  winkle,  (Pyrula  cemaleculataf) 
or  by  the  drill,  {Ftuus  cinereus,)  But  the  buecinum  mav  be  relied  upon  to  do 
the  work  effectually  if  variety  of  molluscs  is  not  obtainable.  Bivalves  are  not 
safe  inmates  of  an  aquarium,  though  some  are  desirable  for  their  beauty,  and 
others  because  of  theur  peculiar  habits.  The  little  scallop  (Pecten  concentricus) 
is  of  the  former  class,  and  will  live  in  a  perfectly  healthy  and  well  oxygenated 
aquarium.  Mr.  Damon,  of  New  York,  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  domesticating  it 
Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than  this  truly  beautiful  creature.  A  fine  orange- 
colored  fiinged  mantle  hangs  from  the  interior  of  the  shell,  while  along  its 
margin  is  a  row  of  beautiful  blue  spots  or  beads,  rivalling  the  torqueise  in  bril- 
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lianc}'  of  color.  The  pecten  is,  moreover,  quite  active,  and  like  tlie  Eng1i?»h 
cockle  [Canhum  edule)  can  perform  some  very  creditable  leaps.  The  common 
mussel  (Mt/ft/u4  borealis)  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  power  of  attaching  itself, 
to  the  rocks,  or  even  to  the  glairs  tfides  of  the  tank,  by  means  of  its  bissus,  formed 
by  a  number  of  silken  threads.  The  soft-shelled  clam  is  worthy  of  admission 
into  the  artificial  rock- pool  mainly  for  observation  of  the  action  of  its  syphon. 
It  murit  be  conceded,  however,  that  if  the  scallop  is  to  live  in  health  in  such 
conlinement,  the  dquarium  must  be  in  the  best  possible  condition;  that  the 
mussel  and  clam  would  have  but  an  uncertain  tenure  of  life  in  the  tank,  and 
that  if  their  death  shouM  escape  observation  for  twenty-four,  or  even  for  twelve 
hours,  serious  mischief  would  be  certain  to  result. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  fishes  suitable  for  a  marine  aquarium,  sine* 
they  are  quite  secondary  to  the  many  other  curious  and  interesting  objects 
which  the  sea  supplies.  If  these  are  desired,  however,  and  the  tank  be  large 
enough  to  admit  of  their  being  added  to  the  stock  of  zoophytes,  Crustacea,  &c., 
nothing  can  well  be  more  ornamental  than  the  stickleback,  which  lives  and 
breeds  full  as  well  in  salt  water  as  in  fresh ;  but  they,  or,  indeed,  any  fish,  will 
drive  the  shrimps  into  hiding  places,  annoy  to  some  extent  the  anemonies,  and 
make  havoc  with  the  molluscs.  A  harmless  and  exceedingly  beautiful  fish  for 
the  marine  aquarium  is  the  sand-smelt,  {Athcrina  notata,)  having  burnished  silver 
scales,  and  a  longitudinal  bar  of  silver  on  each  side  of  its  semi-transparent  body. 
It  is  exceedingly  delicate,  however,  and  he  who  would  even  safely  transport  it 
from  its  place  of  capture  must 

•*  Take  it  up  tenderly, 
Lift  it  with  care.*' 

I  never  could  succeed  in  kec'ping  one  more  than  a  week  or  two.  There  is  a 
curious  fish  which  is  worth  adding  to  other  marine  curiosities.  I  refer  to  the 
sea-horse,  which  is  alone  among  fishes  in  having  a  prehensile  tail,  by  means  of 
which  it  holds  on  to  sea- weeds  or  floating  objects.  It  is  from  four  to  five  inches 
long.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  (the  rest  tapering  ofi"  into  the  tail 
aforesaid)  are  the  exact  counterpart,  in  miniature,  of  a  horse's  head,  neck,  and 
chest.  Mr.  Edwards  describes  it  as  the  **  Hudson  river  sea-shore,"  {Hippocampus 
Hiulsonius.)  All  the  specimens  I  have  seen  were  taken  near  the  "  Narrows," 
or  even  further  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  and  it  certainly  will  not  live  in 
a  fresh-water  tank,  but  requires  a  well-conditioned  marine  one.  Repeated  trials 
and  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Damon  indicate  that  with  great  care  and  under 
very  favorable  circumstances  it  might  possibly  be  habituated  to  the  aquarium. 
It  is  suspected,  however,  of  foraging  upon  the  serpulae,  which  is  a  grave  objec- 
tion to  its  company  in  the  same  vessel  with  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  remark- 
ably curious  animal,  viviparous  by  the  way,  and  any  one  may  be  pardoned  for 
wishing  to  add  it  to^he  treasures  of  his  ocean-garden.  After  repeated  trials  aud 
failures,  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  one  for  a  year  and  a  half  by  transferring 
U  from  the  tank  to  a  phial  ofalcohoL 
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BV  WILSON  FLINT,  OF  SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE   AREA   OF   TERRITORY   AND   POPULATION   CONSIDEReI). 

Stretching  alonj^  the  northern  Pacific  coast,  between  the  parallels  of  32  and 
48  degrees  of  latitude,  lie  the  ^States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Territory 
of  Washington,  while  near  as  well  as  remotely  inland,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  general  climate,  with  social  and  industrial  relations  co  dependent  upon  a 
mutual  commerce  which  finds  its  way  from  abroad  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
are  the  Territories  of  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  the  State  of  Nevada.  In  terri- 
torial extent  this  region  covers  nearly  or  quite  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  • 
United  States;  and  holding,  as  it  does,  the  western  outlets  of  the  American 
portion  of  the  continent,  it  is  destined  to  occu[)y  an  importance  in  the  trade 
with  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  the  Australian  Archipelago  not  less  interesting 
than  that  which  has  already  grown  to  such  colossal  proportions  between  the 
communities  located  upon  the  western  shore  of  th6  Atlantic. 

The  acquisition  of  most  of  this  territory,  and  the  establishment  upon  its  soil 
of  a  numerous  population,  with  many  of  the  industries  of  civilized  life,  is  com- 
paratively the  work  of  a  few  brief  years,  as  less  than  two  decades  have  passed 
since  the  United  States  claimed  possession  of  only  a  narrow  strip  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river;  and  this  possession  at  that  time  was  held  more  as 
a  dependency  of  the  British  Hudson  Bay  Company,  then  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  fur  trade  with  the  roving  bands  of  savages,  who  paid  more  respect 
to  the  authority  of  the  English  trader^  than  to  the  few  Boston  men  who  were 
endeavoring  to  plant,  amid  surrounding  hostilities  and  opposing  obstacles,  thrown 
in  their  way  at  every  step  by  the  jealous  Hudson  Bay  monopoly,  the  footprints 
of  American  progress,  which  ever  go  in  advance  of  and  unaided  by  the  federal 
government. 

At  the  period  of  the  gold  discovery,  about  fifteen  years  since,  this  entire 
region  contained  not  more  than  as  many  thousand  white  inhabitants,  few  of  them 
having  any  settled  purpose  or  permanent  domicile,  and  most  of  them  leading  a 
life  akin  to  that  ot  the  nomadic  aborigines.  It  is  true,  there  was  a  settlement 
of  Mormons  at  Salt  Lake,  but  this  cannot  be  considered  to  have  heen  anything 
more  than  a  mere  halting  place,  to  rest  and  temporarily  recruit  the  weary  dis- 
ciples of  that  faith  while  on  their  long  pilgrimage  from  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  the  final  centralization  of  the  *•  Latter- 
day  Saints'  '*  exodus  in  the  great  interior  basin  may  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  one  of  those  unforeseen  occurrences  by  which  the  most  sagacious  human 
plans  are  foiled  and  entirely  baffled  by  counteracting  human  agencies,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  designs  of  the  Ruler  of  the  destinies  of  men. 

Conclusive  evidence  is  obtainable  to  show  that  the  Mormon  hegira  set  out 
from  the  Mississippi  valley  with  the  purpose  of  finding  a  lodgment  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  Alta  California,  a  province  then  held  in  the  feeble  grasp  of  Mexico, 
and  in  the  occupancy  of  a  sparse  and  unsuspecting  population,  powerless  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  the  hordes  of  semi-religious  zealots  who  had  compacted 
their  organization  in  bloody  persecution,  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  Nauvoo, 
and  self-sanctified  by  martyrdom,  were  but  repeating  history  when  they  found 
themselves  so  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  peculiar  doctrines  in  a  hostile, 
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domineeriDg  communitj,  that  tbej  were  forced  to  turn  their  eyes  towvd  tbo 
setting  sun  for  a  new  Canaan. 

Of  all  countries  within  their  reach  none  promised  the  isolation  required  in  so 
eminent  a  degree  as  California,  as  this  portion  of  the  glooe  was  seldom  visited 
by  aggressive  civilization.  Indeed,  fifteen  years  since  California  news  found 
its  way  to  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  "  hide  druggers,"  which  doubled  Cape  Horn 
and  twice  crossed  the  equator  in  their  te&ious  journey. 

An  advance  colopy  of  the  Mormons  had  'already  penetrated  the  desert,  and, 
scaling  the  Sierra  Nevada,  estublished  themselves  on  the  rich  plains  of  San 
Bernardino,  in  the  southern  part  of  Alta- California ;  and  the  ship  Brooklyn, 
following  the  devious  route  of  the  ''  hide  druggers,"  had,  about  the  same  time, 
lauded  a  numerous  community  of  the  Saints  at  Yerba  Buena,  now  San  Fran- 
cisco. These  two  events  occurred  simultaneously  with  the  gold  discovery, 
the  news  of  which,  spreading  abroad,  set  in  molion  toward  the  new  Eldorado 
representatives  of  every  nation  and  clime.  Thus,  while  the  Mormous  were 
mainly  seeking  to  reach  the  promised  land  by  the  slow,  tedious  overland  route, 
swift-flying  steamers  ploughed  the  solitudes  of  the  ocean,  between  Panama  and 
San  Francisco,  bearing  on  their  crowded  decks  multitudes  of  men  of  all  trades 
and  professions.  With  the  landins  at  San  Francisco  of  the  first  steamer's 
passengers,  there  landed  also  with  them  an  organized  American  society,  in  fall 
force  and  vigor,  to  work  out  its  inflexible  purpose  of  dominion. 
*  The  establishment  of  American  society  and  customs  in  California  was  not  the 
result  of  9i  growth — it  was  a.  spontaneity.  On  landing  upon  the  shores  of  the 
newly-acquired  territory,  men  fell  into  the  employments  which  had  previously 
become  habitual,  or  that  labor  to  which  circumstance?  and  their  versatility  gave 
them  adaptation.  Thus,  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  literature,  politics,  law, 
divinitv — all  the  professions  in  vogue  in  older  communities — were  at  once  resumed. 

With  the  gold  discovery  disappeared  every  hope  the  Mormons  may  have  en- 
tertained of  founding  an  empire  ou  the  Pacific  coast,  where  isolation  alone  could 
shield  them  from  responsibility  to  the  outraged  moral  sentiment  of  modern  civili- 
zation. And  thus,  perhaps,  has  beeu  averted  the  spectacle  of  a  power  which, 
with  its  sanction  of  polygamy,  sows  around  the  domestic  fireside  Impurity,  the 
twin  of  slavery — both  relics  of  barbarism — ^which,  when  hemmed  in  and  forced 
to  unwilling  contact  with  a  pure  Christianity,  everywhere  decay  and  die. 

Although  the  volume  of  the  Mormon  emigration  was  brought  to  a  halt  at  Salt 
Lake  from  causes  briefly  stated,  their  continued  location  at  this  point  has  hardly 
a  less  remarkable  influence  on  the  progress  and  development  of  the  States  and 
Territories  west  of  the  Kocky  mountains  than  it  would  have  had  had  it  reached 
its  point  of  intended  destination.  Being  half  way  on  the  overland  route.  Salt 
Lake  City,  with  its  abundant  sapplies  for  man  and  beast — ^the  product  of  the 
most  extraordinary  agricultural  perseverance  and  tireless  industry  anvwhere  ever 
seen— offers  facilities  for  the  transmigration  of  large  numbers  of  people  and  stock, 
as  well  as  to  furnish  food,  indispensable  to  those  engaged  in  prospecting  and 
working  the  mines  in  vast  sections  of  the  great  interior  basin. 

Passing  over  the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  gold  discovery, 
when  the  white  population  in  the  three  States  and  four  Territories  named  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  thousand,  we  may  safedy  estimate  that  it  has  swelled  at  this 
date  to  near  one  million  of  souls.  That  so  numerous  a  people,  occupying  so 
varied  a  soil  and  climate,  covering  so  wide  a  region  over  which  they  are  dis- 
persed, remote  from  the  commercial  fecilities  of  older  communities,  should  find 
it  incumbent,  as  their  wants  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  population,  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  permits  the  indulgence  in  more  luxurious  habits,  to 
examine  their  undeveloped  resources  for  .the  means  of  supply,  is  the  teaching  of 
a  correct  public 'economy. 

Hence  the  question  of  soil,  adaptation  of  climate,  and  the  available  supplies 
of  labor  with  which  to  grow  the  raw  material  of  both  the  articles  of  first  neces- 
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eity  and  of  loxnrj,  must  be  considered  before  eonclasions  can  bt'  drawn  as  to* 
the  capacity  of  a  country  to  support  a  large  and  permanent  population  in  a  con- 
dition of  continuous  prosperity,  exempt  from  too  exacting  a  tribute  to  fornign 
.trade 

Kext  in  importance  to  the  cost  of  its  food  is  the  annual  expenditure  of  d 
people  for  clotning  and  the  other  varipus  uses  to  which  the  textile  fibred  are  put 
after  being  made  into  cloths  for  bagging,  tents,  ship-soils,  carpets,  and  general 
.bousehold  furniture  and  upholstery ;  and  were  an  inventory  at  any  time  to  be 
taken  of  the  two  values,  it  would  doubtless  be  shown  that  the  sum  total  invested 
in  textiles  would  greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  the  esculents.  From  this  it  may  be 
Been  how  much  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  affected  by  the  production  within  its 
territory  of  its  requirements  of  woven  fibres.  A  nation,  however,  may  be  only 
a  purchaser  of  raw  materials,  and  by  becoming  its  manufacturer  still  derive  a 
considerable  share  of  prosperity  firom  the  enterprise.  This  is  seen  in  the  history 
of  the  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  where  neither  cot- 
ton nor  silk  is  grown,  and  wool  but  in  limited  quantities.  Were  Great  Britain 
the  grower  of  the  raw  material  she  spins  and  weaves,  how  vastly  greater  would 
be  the  accumulated  profits  to  her  people.  The  United  States  are  very  large  pro- 
.dncers  of  both  cotton  and  wool,  and  the  writer,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  will 
endeavor  to  show  that  within  her  limits  there  is  a  vast  region  which  has  both 
the  atmospheric  and  meteorological  conditions  requisite  to  constitute  her  the 
greatest  silk-producing  country  on  the  globe. 

The  production  of  textile  fibres  has  been  deemed  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  people  of  California  that  the  legislature  passed  an  act  offering  very  large 
bounties  to  those  producing  the  first  of  a  given  quantity  of  the  several  textiles 
to  be  exhibited  before  a  board  of  judges,  of  which  the  governor  of  the  State  is 
presicfent.  The  sum  total  of  bounties,  offered  by  the  legislature  reaches  the  sum 
.of  $11 1,200,  irrespective  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  $4,000  to  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  besides  $1,000  each  to  the  four  district  societies,  and  $oOO  each 
to  the  county  agricultural  societies,  to  be  expended  in  premiums  for  articles  the 
product  of  the  industry  of  the  people  of  the  State,  The  act  of  the  legislature 
contemplated  the  production  in  the  State  of  nearly  all  the  great  staples  of  every- 
day necessity,  as  well  as  many  of  the  luxuries,  which  put  every  clime  under  trib- 
ute to  furnish  supplies. 

The  reasons  why  cotton  culture  in  the  Pacific  States  will  never  be  a  success- 
ful industry,  except  in  a  few  localities  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  will 
effectually  explode  all  visions  that  this  side  of  the  continent  will  never  become  a 
formidable  rivi^  of  the  Gulf  Stages  as  a  grower  of  cotton  textiles. 

COTTON-GROWING  IN  THE   PACIFIC  STATES  A  FAILURE  FROM   METEOROLOGICAL 

CAUSES. 

No  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  holding  so  important  a  relation  to  the 
necessities  of  mankind,  requires  so  pampered  an  existence,  both  in  the  nourish- 
ment it  must  obtain  from  the  soil  and  the  required  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  order  that  it  may  reach  its  most  perfect  development  and  maturity,  as  does 
tlie  cotton. 

Sensitive  to  cold  in  the  extreme  degree,  if  the  spring  is  excessively  wet  the 
youug  plants  will  have  a  yellow,  sickly  hue,  and  maintain  a  precarious  tenure 
of  life,  until  the  summer  solstice  has  deeply  and  effectually  warmed  the  earth 
about  its  roots.  The  States  and  Territories  on  the  Pacific  slope,  to  which  I  de- 
sign my  observations  to  apply  while  treating  of  cotton  culture  in  this  paper,  have 
the  meteorological  phenomenon  of  a  wet  and  dry  season,  each  occupying  with 
rigid  exactness  an  equal  portion  of  the  year.  The  wet  season  commences  in 
>iovember  and  terminates  in  May.  During  this  period  there  is  a  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  so  that,  with  the  ^qaent  and  often  copious  showers  of 
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rain,  the  earth  becomes  cool  and  stores  up  a  supply  of  moisture  against  the  im- 
pending six  months  of  drought.  This  codiness  of  the  atmosphere  and  soil.vhile 
favorable  to  tlie  cereals  and  grasses^  is.  in  the  reverse  ratio,  detrimental  to  ibe 
cotton  plant.  *  Of  a  large  number  of  plants  growing  in  different  portions  of  the 
State,  which  I  have  examined,  not  one  of  them  had  a  healthy  appearance  until 
after  the  closo  of  the  rainy  season.  The  close  of  the  rainy  season  is  succeed,  d 
by  cold,  dry  winds  which  have  the  effect  to  dry  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  i\m 
checks  the  growth  of  the  surface  roots  and  induces  the  sending  down  of  a  single 
strong  tap  root  in  all  of  the  annuals.  Plants  which  procure  their  sus^tenauco 
chiefly  from  a  tap  root,  spindle  up  with  a  corresponding  stem,  quite  as  devoiil  of 
vigorous  Hide  branches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  they  are  of  lateral 
roots  below  it.  This  is  the  condition  in  which  the  cotton  plant  is  fouud  in  ihii  . 
beginning  of  the  season  in  California.  The  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to 
induce  the  emission  of  vigorous  side  branches  at  as  early  a  period  in  the  season 
as  possible,  as  it  is  on  these  he  must  expect  to  find  the  earliest  maturing  boUd. 
The  emission  of  strong  lateral  branches  on  the  cotton  plant  is  greatly  promoted 
by  frequent  warm  rains  during  Juiie  and  the  early  part  of  July,  a  climatic  phe- 
nomenon unknown  in  the  Pacific  States.  I'he  cotton  plant  is  mainly  a  surface 
feeder,  which  seeks  its  nutriment  from  the  debris  of  decaying  vegetation  of  the 
previous  year,  as  it  undergoes  rapid  decomposition  under  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
Bun  and  a  constant  immersion  of  rain  and  dew,  and  in  all  stages  of  its  growth 
makes  enoimous  demands  upon  the  soil  and  atmo.sphere  for  supplies  of  fqod. 

The  plant,  starting  on  its  career  in  California  under  unfavorable  conditions, 
continues  to  meet,  at  every  stage  of  its  existence,  a  meteorological  phenomenon  . 
no  less  disadvantageous.     The  climatic  condition  so  inimical  to  the  health  of 
the  plant  consit^ts  in  the  certain  recurrence  of  a  low  temperature  throughout  the 
night,  succeeding  tlie  high  temperature  generally  prevailing  thioughout  the'  day. 
In  nearly  all  of  the  interior  districts,  protected  by  ranges  of  bills  from  the  cold 
winds  and  fogs  of  the  ocean,  the  average  temperature  at  noon  may  be  set  down 
at  60*^  Fahrenheit,  whift  in  the  same  localities  at  midnight  it  will  have  fallen 
to  60°.     This  extraordinary  variation  continues  throughout  the  summer  season, 
and  is  accompanied  with  dry  parching  winds  which  rapidly  extract  the  moisture 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  well  as  from  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  shrivellnig 
the  leaves  so  that  their  valves  become  chdked  by  minute  panicles  of  dust,  thus 
checking  respiration,  or  stopping  it  altogether.     The  leaf  of  the  cotton  plant  is 
endowed  with  uncommon  absorbent  functions,  and  in  countries  where  there  ai-e 
copious  warm  night  dews  it  will  thrive  vigorously  without  rain.     Dews,  how- 
ever, seldom  fall  in  California  after  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  beyond  the 
region  penetrated  by  the  ocean  fogs.      From  this  it  may  be  seen  tnat  the  Pacific 
States  have  neither  the  periodical  rains  nor  dews  requisite  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  cotton  plant.     It  may  be  contended  that  the  absence  of  rain  may  be 
remedied  by  artificial  irrigation.     This  may  be  true  of  California,  where  the 
means  of  irrigation  on  a  large  scale  are  obtainable  at  moderate  cost.     I3ut  passing 
this  objectionable  mode  of  supplying  a  deficit  in  nature,  there  can  be  no  artificial 
way  devised  by  which  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  nightly  dews.     Even 
could  this  difficulty  be  obviated  so  as  to  get  the  plant  started  in  a  condition  of 
promise,  there  is  still,  later  in  the  season,  an  opposing  meteorological  condition 
to  be  met  which  no  expediency  of  art  can  overcome  or  modify,  so  there  will,  at 
last,  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  successful  cotton-growing  in  the  Pacific  States. 
This  phenomenon  consists  in  the  arid  atmosphere  which  prevails  during  the 
period  while  the  bolls  are  expanding  and  bursting  open. 

The  cotton  liDre  is  formed  by  the  hardening  of  tne  milky  Becretion  hermet- 
ically sealed  in  the  green  boll,  the  rind  of  which  is  of  a  tough  elastic  consistency 
when  approaching  maturity,  and  is  divided  from  the  stem  to  the  apex  by  a  num- 
ber of  sutures,  held  together  by  a  natural  glue.  When  the  fibre  begins  to 
mature  the  bolls  change  from  a  green  to  a  dull  grayish  brown  color,  and  it  is  at 
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this  period  that  a  favorahle  climatic  influence  is  required  more  than  at  any  other 
time  of  its  growth.     If  the  weather  is  dry,- with  an  entire  absence  of  nightly 
dews,  the  bolls  open  with  difficulty,  and  t.he  staple  will  be  found  harv^h  and  un- 
even.    A  warm,  moist,  soft  atmosphere  keeps  the  rind  of  the  boll  pliable,  so  that 
its  fullest  expansion  takes  place,  while  the  fibre  is  acquiring  its  finit^h,  ther<-by 
enabling  it  to  form  regular  layers,  and  giving  it  a  silky  censieteucy.     Where 
this  soft,  moist  condiiion  of  the  atmosphere  prevails,  the  rind  of  the  boll  will 
commence  opening  at  the  apex,  the  glue  being  dissolved  by  the  night  moisture, 
i»o  that  several  divisions  of  the  shell  will  roll  outwardly  and  below  the  point  of 
intersection  at  the  base,  thus  leaving  the  cotton  free  to  be  plucked  without  the 
fingers  of  the  picker  being  forced  against  the  rind.     Where  the  atmosphere  is 
dry,  as  it  is  in  all  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Ten-itories  wiJh  the  exception  of 
those  portions  exposed  to  sea  fogs,  the  bolls  of  the  cotton  plant  will  be  irregular 
in  shape,  and  the  fibre  consequently  uneven  in  texture.     Nor  can  the  bolls 
readily  open,  because  the  glue  which  holds  the  joints  of  the  rind  together  be- 
comes only  partially  dissolved ;  hence  it  may  be  observed,  on  examination,  that 
the  sharp  points  of  the  rind  project  amid  the  expanding  fibre,  so  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  pick  it  out,  because  of  its  entanglement  in  the  pieces  of  the  rhid,  as 
well  as  from  the  pain  inflicted  upon  the  fingers  of  those  engaged  in  gathering  it. 
Cotton  may  be  grown  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  in  the  southern  part  of 
California,  where  the  climate  is  warmer  and  of  a  more  even  temperature  than  in- 
the  middle  and  northern  portions;  but  even  there  it  cannot  be  made  to  compete 
with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  cotton-growing  States,  either  in  the  quality  of  the 
staple  produced,  orin  the  price  at  wbich  it  may  be  profitably  grown. 

Even  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  St-ates  there  are  climatic  reasons  why  certain 
localities  produce  a  better  grade  of  cotton  than  others.  The  chaiacttT  of  the 
Boilon  which  the  plants  are  grown  has  less  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  pro- 
duct than  atmospheric  influences.  Take  the  Bea  island  for  illustration.  It  no- 
where compares  in  fertility  with  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Yet  the  sea 
islands  produce  the  most  valuable  cotton  grown  on  the  globe,  wbile  in  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi  the  staple  ia  scarcely  up  to  a  fair  average  of  American  cottons. 
The  sea  islands*  possess  more  fully  every  requisite  of  climate  ibr  the  perfection 
of  cotton- growing  thaaany  other  locality  in  America.  They  have  an  evenness 
of  temperature,  with  warmth  and  moisture,  nowhere  else  found  in  the  same 
degree.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  grow  the  sea  island  staple  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  without  success,  except  it  may  be  in  a  limited  locality  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Nor  can  this  unequalled,  long,  silky  textile  be  produced 
anywhere  else  than  on  the  American  sea  islands,  until  natural  laws  can  be 
changed. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  atmospheric  influences  which  aifect  the  cotton 
plant,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  most  precarious  cotton  region  in  th(?  cotton 
States  is  that  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  waters  of 
this  great  affluent  remain  cold  from  taking  their  rise  in  snowy  latitudes  until 
they  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  continuing  in  this  condition  until  well  into  sum- 
mer. Ilence  there  is  a  low  temperature  given  the  atmosphere  near  its  banks 
during  the  night.  This  often  keeps  the  cotton  plant  in  a  backward  state  in  the 
spring,  predisposing  it  to  the  attacks  of  the  army  worm  and  other  enemief*. 

Regarding  the  present  high  price  of  cotton  fibre  as  temporary,  rather  than  to 
be  permanent,  the  cultivation  of  this  textile  does  not  promise  to  be  either  ex- 
tensive or  remunerative  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  and  however 
desirable  it  may  be  to  have  sufficient  produced  in  those  localities  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  resident  population,  climatic  reasons  will  be  found  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  even  a  partial  succtjss  in  this  industry. 
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FLAX  AND  HftMP  IN  THB  PACIFIC  STATES. 

If  the  meteorological  condition  in  this  region  is  unfavorable  for  the  coltivation 
of  cotton,  it  might  be  Bupposed  that  there  should  exist  a  congeniality  for  flax 
and  hemp,  because  «ither  of  these  textiles  will  thrive  under  climatic  influences 
unfriendly  to  cotton.  Both  flax  and  hemp,  however,  demand  one  of  the  rae- 
requisites  of  climate  which  must  be  had  by  the  cotton  plant — moisture.  But 
cotton  requires  a  high  temperature  with  moisture,  while  flax  and  hemp  succeed 
where  the  mercury  falls  so  low  that  the  cotton  plant  will  have  a  y#llow,  sickly  hue. 

Flax  in  Ireland  and  Germany,  and  hemp  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  the 
empire  of  Russia,  succeed  best  on  moist,  alluvial  soils,  near  large  bodies  of  water, 
where  there  is  a  moderat,ely  low  temperature  during  the  night.  Alluvial  soils 
and  the  requisite  low  temperature  are  obtainable  in  large  districts  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  both  flax  and  hemp  make  a  large  growth  of  straw  wherever  cultivated 
upon  them.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  both  of  these  textiles  could  be 
grown  in  the  Pacific  States  to  supply  the  local  demand,  and  even  for  export. 

The  production  of  the  straw  of  flax  and  hemp  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  textile,  and  is  the  leaat  difficult  labor  in  the  whole  enterprise.  The  moat 
critical  operation  is  the  rotting  process.  This  not  only  requires  skill  and  judg- 
•  ment,  but  for  its  thorough  and  perfect  accomplishment  we  must  have  the  aid  of 
regular  copious  dews,  or  the  facilities  to  rot  it  in  artificial  tanks.  The  process 
of  hackling  so  as  to  separate  the  fibre  from  the  haulm  or  woody  parts,  though 
tedious,  is  not  affected  by  climatic  influences.  In  the  Pacific  States  there  are 
no  dews  of  certain  regularity,  such  as  would  accomplish  the  rotting  of  the  woody 
parts  of  flax  and  hemp  sufficiently  to  enable  the  separation  of  the  fibre ;  nor  are 
the  facilities  for  water-rotting  to  be  had  except  in  limited  supply,  contiguous  to 
the  localities  where  the  textiles  would  be  grown.  Indeed,  the  only  favorable 
situations  for  growing  the  straw,  having  facilities  for  water-rotting  at  hand,  are 
the  table  lands  on  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers ;  but  these,  owing  to 
firequent  inundations,  would  render  the  investment  of  capital  in  their  cultivation 
precarious,  until  some  general  and  costly  system  of  reclamatioit  shall  have  been 
adopted. 

The  absence  of  dews  and  the  inconvenience  of  providing  the  means  to  water- 
rot  the  straw,  are  only  mcidental  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success  in  flax  and 
hemp  husbandry  in  the  Pacific  States.  The  real,  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
way  to  success  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  neither  flax  nor  hemp  has  a  tex- 
tile fibre  oi  any  value  when  grown  in  the  dry,  brazen  climate  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  Noticing  the  brittleness  of  some  green  hemp  which  I  found  growing 
wild  along  the  mining  canals  in  Eldorado  county,  I  was  led  into  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  character  of  the  fibre  on  flax,  hemp,  and  a  large  variety  of  plants  indig- 
enous to  the  country,  whose  related  species  have  a  fibrous  tendency  in  climates 
where  there  are  periodical  rains,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  the  same  indispo- 
sition to  clothe  itself  with  a  fibrous  cuticle  prevailing  among  all  of  the  vegetable 
tribes. 

It  is  remarkable  how  quick  the  annuals  disappear  in  California  after  the  first 
heavy  rains  in  the  fall.  A  swamp  of  mustard  which,  before  the  rain,  will  be 
found  impassable  even  to  the  wild  Spanish  horses  and  cattle,  no  sooner  becomes 
soaked  by  the  first  showers  in  the  fall  than  the  tree-like  stems  snap  to  the 
merest  gust  of  wind,  and,  what  was  shortly  before  an  impassable  barrier  to  man 
and  beast,  will  lie  prostrate,  rapidly  decaying  into  debris  to  nourish  the  young 
vegetation  which  immediately  shoots  jip  to  tiie  its  place.  This  is  but  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  annuals,  and  especially  so^with  the  grasses  and  the  straw  of 
the  cereals.  All  vegetable  substances  in  this  climate  have  a  proneness  to 
become  brittle  towards  maturity,  and  even  the  basket  willow  loses  its  pliability, 
and  all  other  varieties  of  woods,  whether  indigenous  or  transplanted  from  other 
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climates,  fail,  when  grown  here,  to  have  that  elasticity  and  toughness  which 
give  v&lne  for  mechanical  purposes.  . 

This  lack  of  fibrous  cuticle  on  the  annuals  and  the  brittleness  of  the  stalk 
must  be  attributed  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate  duriag  the  growing  season,  as 
but  little  rain  falls  after  vegetation  starts,  and  none  while  it  is  in  process  of 
maturing.  Hence,  in  place  of  a  fibrous  bark,  which  vegetation  acquires  in 
countries  exposed  to  periodical  rains,  the  cuticle  of  the  same  plants  in  a  dry 
climate  is  a  glutinous  substance.  Thus,  all  species  of  vegetation  are  enabled 
to  resist  the  strong  winds  which  prevail  in  all  arid  climates  until  this  gluten  is 
dissolved  by  the  rains  of  the  wet  season,  when,  as  before  remarked,  it  rapidly 
decays  and  becomes  a  vegetable  mould  to  enrich  the  succeeding  generations  of 
vegetable  life. 

The  earlv  Spanish  colonists  discovered  among  the  natives  of  the  country 
only  a  single  species  of  vegetable  fibre  of  which  they  made  any  use,  and  this 
was  an  indigenous  hemp,  of  which  they  manufactured  no  other  article  than  their 
rude  fishing  nets,  and  this,  too,  was  grown  about  the  Tulare  lakes,  probably  the 
most  humid  locality  in  the  country.  If  the  climate  had  been  favorable  to  the 
growing  of  vegetable  fibres,  should  we  not  expect  to  find  among  the  aborigines 
textOe  fabrics  manufactured  from  the  same  into  articles  of  utility  and  necessity? 
One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  semi  savage  or  barbarian  life  in  Central 
America,  or  among  the  myriads  of  the  Orientiil  tribes,  is  the  domestic  thrift 
occasioned  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  people  in  working  vegetable  textiles  into 
clothing  and  all  manner  of  useful  implements.  Where  this  is  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  accompanying  moist  climate.  To  this  phenomenon  may  we 
not  ascribe  their  success  in  growing  vegetable  textiles?  If  we  look  at  the 
character  of  the  climate  required  for  the  most  successful  production  of  our  own 
great  textile  fibre— cotton — we  find  it  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Gape  Hattei-as,  a  region  having  a  more  regular  and  copious 
isotherm  than  any  other  of  equal  extent. 

Comparing,  then,  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  States  with  the  climates  of  the 
countries  where  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp  are  produced  in  greatest  perfection  and 
abundance,  Lctle  encouragement  offers  for  the  production  of  these  great  staples 
of  commerce  in  the  Pacific  States  as  a  successful  competition,  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  attempt  to  grow  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  resident  popu- 
lation will  be  a  correct  public  economy  while  natural  laws  are  so  insuperable 
an  obstacle  to  success. 

ANIMAL  TEXTILE    FIBRES   IN   THE    PACIFIC    STATES    AND    TERRITORIES. 

However  much  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  may  be  lacking  in  the  elements 
which  conduce  to  the  successful  culture  of  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  this  vast 
region  is  fortunately  blessed  with  other  resources  which  amply  compensate  the 
foregoing  deficiencies. 

Its  capacity  for  the  grazing  of  sheep  and  other  fleece-producing  animals  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  Not  only  is  the  herbage  abundant,  and  of  a  quality  suited 
to  the  nature  and  habits  of  sheep  and  goats,  but  the  climate  is  so  mild  and 
equable,  and  the  atmosphere  so  pure,  that  animals  attain  here  their  most  perfect 
development  in  form  and  size,  while  they  also  retain  a  remarkable  degree  of 
health,  notwithstanding,  from  their  gregarious  habits  and  the  conformation  of 
the  country,  they  are  often  herded  in  vast  flocks. 

The  perfect  adaptation  of  the  country  to  wool-growing  was  long  since  exem- 
plified by  the  enterprise  of  the  mission  fathers,  who  could  procure  no  other 
textile  with  which  to  clothe  the  hordes  of  rude  savages  which  they  collected 
at  the  various  mission  establishments.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  fathers  no  more 
cultivated  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp  than  had  the  natives  of  the  country,  is  cumu- 
lative evidence  that  textiles  of  vegetable  growth  could  not  be  successfully  pro- 
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diiced.  Ilonce,  with  that  singular  intclligonce  which  rewndercd  every  enterprise 
llie  mis:»ioii  fathers  undertook  a  practical  nuccesa,  they  at  -once  commT^nced  sheep 
husbandry  on  such  a  scale  of  magnitude  that,  in  no  lonj^  time,  the  rude  inhabi- 
tants who  flocked  to  the  missions  were  clothed  in  garbs  u^ore  Btting  their  advent 
among  those  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  extent  of  sheep  husbandry,  conducted  by  the  Oaf  ho  He  priests  at  the 
missions,  may  be  realized  when  it  is  stared  that  at  seventeen  of  the  establish- 
ments, located  on  a  line  near  the  sea- const,  and  extending  from  San  Diego  to 
San  Franci}*co,  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  miles,  there  were,  in  1825,  the 
period  when  the  missions  were  at  their  greatest  height  of  prosperity,  an  aggro- 
gate  of  one  million  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and   seventy  Bheep.     This 
does  not  include  the  flocks  of  sheep  owned  by  the  rancheros  which  were,  doubt- 
less, quite  as  numerous  as  those  posset^sed  by  the  church.      Besides  sheep,  there 
were  grazed  at  the  missions  enumerated  eighty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-four  horses  and  mules,  and  one  million  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  ninety- six  head  of  cattle,  while,  within  the  same  narrow 
strip  along  the  coast,  private  rancheros  herded  far  more  numerous  droves. 

This  wonderful  exhibit  of  pastoral  industry  was  all  contained  in  a  limited 
district  of  California,  because  at  that  time  the  great  San  JToaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento valleys,  the  country  north  of  San  Francisco  bay  and  the  foot-hill  regions 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  were  in  the  occupancy  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  savages. 
This  thrift,  too,  marks  the  last  decade  of  Spanish  vice- regal  dominion  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  its  subsequent  rapid  decline  may  be  traced  f -^^^r:L^^" r-^r^^^r^^^gr^ 
of  Mexican  misrule,  when  the  rich  accumulations  of  tlu^  ^^^  ^^iS^^'^^  ^-^^ 
esLsy  prey  to  irrespouf^ible  militiiry  and  civil  official  rapa^ 

When  the  United  States  took  possession  of  the  cou« 

quarter  of  a  century  of  Mexican  misgovernment  had  b  

plish  the  ruin  of  the  missions,  by  the  annihilation  of  nca        '^^^^^-^""^"^^I^^^^^ 
remarkable  industry  planned  and  put  in  successful  cxt-^  -^   ^""^^  tUiP  sngncitf, 
courage,  and  perseverance  of  the  priests,  and  in  no  otZ.r  Venture  was  the  de- 
structiou  so  total  and  disastrous  in  itb  consequence  to    the  helpless  Indians  as 
was  the  sudden  extinction  of  their  shec^p  husbandry.      By  this,  the  hordes  of 
savages   who  had  been  gathered  around  the  missions:    looking  solely  to  the 
fathers  for  food  and  clothing,  were  deprived  of  their  only  source  of  supply,  and 
having  acquired  scarcely  any  other  feature  of  civilization  than  cfepeacierice  aaa 
some  of  its  worst  vices,  were,  when  I  mown  back  to  savage  life,  swift  victims  of 
hunger  arid  nakedness,  disappearing  li-oni  view  as  if  swept  horn  the  earth  bfun 
all-devouring  pestilence. 

The  sudden  rise  and  temporary  pro -peri ty  of  sheep  husbandry  under  the  ^-ar© 
of  the  mirision  fathei*s  was  owing  to  a  local  exigency  in"    -^-^-^^^^^ ^^^tii.^'^^ 
siderations  had  no  influence.     Tlie  isolation  of  the  cc 
world  was  a  bar  to  all  thought  of  foni^ii  traffic.     TL, 
their  ilocks  of  dumb  brutes,  scarcely  more  dumb  than  t 
ing  to  christianize,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 

fabricate  garments  for  the  savages,  as  au  auxiliary  mea    

it  is  this  very  isolation  from  the  coininerclal  world  wLjf"  ^^^^^^^^5^      ^^ir^^^^^ 

disappearance  of  a  great  agricultural  industry.     Brief,      -■^  ^^ s-m^^^-^^sj^^  ^^^^^  v . 

istence,  it  rose  to  such  a  magnitude  as  served  a  great  pir  -^  ^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^ 
full  of  significance  to  an  energetic  race,  iollowiug  short-  _  — TiTT^^^^^^^^  ^-^^V  t^c*^ 
ing  in  their  advent  commercial  necessities  as  fixed  as  t=s—        "^O"*^^     ^^^C^^7^^"^>??  '^ 

race  is  re-establishing  sheep  husbandly  in  California  ^- >^^'-;i-y^ 

enduring  that  no  adventitious  circumstances  can  accom 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  written  by  Janu 

of  the  California  Wool-Growers*  Association,  will  be  £ ^_^^ 

comprehensive  review  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the  State,  from  its  BettlemeuTSy^ 
Americans  down  to  the  year  1863 : 
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**  For  several  years  after  the  settlement  of  this  State  the  opinion  prevailed, 
V()Yy  generally,  that  sheep  could  not  be  raised  here  to  any  profit  for  thoir  wool. 
It  wiia  argued  that  the  extreme  heat  of.  the  summer  and  the  dry  food  on  which 
they  must  subsist  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  would  tend  to  produce  a  fleece 
so  light  and  thin  as  scarcely  to  pay  for  shearing.  Under  this  impression,  thosa 
who  owned  or  purchased  sheep  looked  only  to  the  market  for  mutton  for  their 
outlet  and  profit.  • 

"  Scarcely  anythmg  but  the  native  or  New  Mexican  sheep  could  be  found, 
and  these,  worthless  as  they  were,  were  still  further  debased  by  crossing  with 
some  Chinese  rams  which  were  imported  about  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-two  or  three.  The  only  recommendation  either  of  these  classes  of  sheep 
possessed  was  their  prodigious  fecundity,  the  ewes  often  bearing  triplets,  almost 
invariably  twins,  and  sometimes  five  and  even  seven  lambs  at  a  birth.  In  size, 
form,  constitutional  vigor,  and  disposition,  Ahey  were  the  perfection  of  all  that 
is  undesirable,  while  their  fleece  rarely  exceeded  two  or  two  and  a  half  pounda 
of  coarse,  uneven,  kempty  wool,'  suited  only  to  the  very  lowest  class  of  fabrics, 
scarcely  worth  the  cost  of  sacking  and  transporting  to  market.  Yet  it  is  from 
this  basis  that  our  stocks  of .  the  present  day  have  mainly  sprung,  and  we  owe 
to  it  the  demonstration  of  the  suitability  of  our  climate  and  grasses  for  the  rais- 
ing and  keeping  of  the  superior  classes  to  which  .we  are  now  approaching. 

"  During  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  three,  and  four,  quite  a 
number  of  Missouri  and  a  few  Oliio  sheep  were  driven  across  the  plains,  and 
towards  the  latter  of  those  years  some  fine  importations  of  Australian  sheep  were 
received,  all  of  which  found  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices.  Most  sheep- 
raisers,  who  have  been  long  in  the  business,  can  well  remember  when  the  pos- 
session of  a  very  ordinary  American  ram  was  considered  a  most  fortunate  thing, 
and  half-breeds  (i.  c,  crosses  of  American  rams  on  Mexican  ewes)  were  eagerly 
sought  for. 

*'  The  immense  increase  of  sheep  raised  in  the  State,  and  the  continued  intro- 
duction of  immense  droves  from  New  Mexico,  very  shortly  brought  the  stock 
of  mutton  sheep  fully  up  to  the  demand  from  the  butchers,  and  threatened,  at 
no  distant  time,  to  be  so  largely  in  excess  as  to  reduce  prices  far  below  the  cost 
of  production.  As  early  as  the  year  1854  some  of  our  most  enterprising  sheep- 
raisers  anticipated  this  result,  and  believing  that  a  climate  and  range  on  which 
the  poorer  breeds  seemed  to  thrive  so  well  must  answer  equally  as  well  for  the 
higher  classes  of  sheep,  and  that  they  could  be  raised  here  for  the  fleece  alone, 
set  about  the  importation  of  thoroughbred  merino  rams  of  Vermont  and  New 
York.  To  Messrs.  Curtis  and  McConucll,  of  Sacramento  county,  belongs  the 
credit  of  the  first  importation  of  the  Vermont  or,  generally  designated,  Spanish 
merino.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  now  dead,  but 'they  lived  to  see  and  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  foresight.  Other  importations  of  both  French  and  Spanish 
merino  stocks  rapidly  followed,  as  also  of  Cotswold,  Leicester,  and  Southdown. 
Large  numbers  of  Australian  rams  and  ewes  were  brought  in  and  all  sold  at  ex- 
treme prices.  Before  the  year  1860  there  was  scarcely  a  flock  in  the  State  that 
had  not  some  infusion  of  improved  blood  from  these  importations,  and  the  char- 
acter of  California  wools  began  to  exhibit  a  percentage  of  improvement  scarcely 
less  than  the  increase  in  quantity,  until,  at  the  present  day,  an  unmixed  flock 
of  native  sheep  is  by  far  more  rarely  met  than  were  improved  flocks  in  1856. 

"  A  glance  at  our  estimated  wool  clips  for  the  past  ten  years  will  show  the 
rapid  increase  and  the  important  position  already  attained,  viz : 

Estimated  product  of  wool  in  pounda. 


1854 175,000 

1855 360,  QOO 

1856 600,000 

1857 1,100,000 

1858 1,428,350 


1859 2,378,250 

1860 3,  260,  000 

1861 4,600,000 

1862 5,530,000 

1863 6, 857, 109 
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"  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  the  censns  repo 
five  thoQsand  pounds ; .  but  it  was  not  nntil  eighte< 
it  attained  sufficient  magnitude  to  obtain  notice 
year  we  shipped  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  1 
lowing  table  shows  the  extent,  in  bales,  of  our  ex] 

«  Export  of  wool  in  hal 

1855 2,487  1860... 

1856 3,924  1861... 

1857 6.664  1862... 

1858 6,496  1863... 

1859 10.670 

''  A  considerable  portion  of  the  #ool8  shipped 
bales,  weighing  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundr 
bales  heretofore  averaging  from  two  hundred  and 
each. 

"  Of  the  entire  export  up  to  the  year  1856,  pre 
native  breed,  originally  poor  enough,  and  sent  fon 
dition  as  still  further  to  depress  it  in  the  estimation 
and  prejudices  were  then  formed  against  Califomii 
not  yet  recovered.  The  rapid  increase  of  oifr  ex 
attract  the  notice  of  eastern  manufacturers,  and  a 
for  a  respectable  portion  of  the  yearly  supply." 

PRESENT   CONDITION  OF  WOOL 

Sheep  husbandry  in  California,  under  the  stimi 
for  wool,  has  been  attended  with  m(;ro  than  the  sue 
accompanies  the  impetus  given  all  new  enterprises 
so  attractive  to  every  class  of  Americans.  In  thie 
of  sheep  husbandry  has  been  mainly  conducted  b;; 
capitalist,  who  invested  his  money  in  large  flocks 
town,  gave  no  personal  care  to  them,  but  intrus 
whose  qualifications  were  not  of  a  high  order;  and 
limited  means  and  remained  with  their  flocks,  devo 
creasing  profits  to  the  business  as  a  specialty.  F 
farming  have  as  yet  entered  into  sheep-rearing  as 

Short  as  the  time  has  been  since  sheep  husban 
proved  grades  of  wool,  was  commenced,  it  has  be 
courage  the  capitalist  who  devoted  nothing  to  the  < 
it  is  probable  that,  at  this  time,  nearly  every  one  o 
and  abandoned  the  speculation  in  disgust.  This, 
Bidered  an  unfavorable  indication  with  reference  to 
the  country  for  wool-growing — it  should  be  consid 
ing.  Those  persons  who  invested  capital  in  large 
their  management  to  ignorant,  uninterested  employ 
mission  priests  conducted  sheep  husbandry  on  a  Ja 
as  shepherds,  there  ought  to  be  no  failure  where,  j 
gent  race  of  people  could  be  employed  for  this  r 
that  the  mission  fathers  lived  in  the  midst  of  tlft 
constant,  watchful,  intelligent  oversight. 

The  persons  who  alone  have  met  with  a  Inrg 
husbandry  in  California  are  those  commencing  wii 
or,  by  uniting  personal  superintendence  with  the 
followed  the  example  of  the  padres,  and  lemaii 
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lai^eet  proprietors  of  pure  merinoes  in  the  State  can  look  back  only  a  few  brief 
years,  when,  with  weary  steps,  they  followed  their  dozen  or  two  of  pure-  bloods 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  snn,  campiDg  in  their  midst  at  night  in  the  solitude 
of  wide  stretching  prairie;  and  now  they  may  sum  np  the  results  of  their 
patient,  persevering  effort  in  flocks  which  will  number  tens  of  thousands.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  the  accretion  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  sheep  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  proprietor  is  correct  public  agricultural  economy,  or  will,  in  its 
entire  results,  be  profitable  to  the  owner.  Under  favorable  circumstances  the 
year's  gains  may  be  satisfactory ;  but,  should  a  season  of  drought,  such  as 
occurred  in  1864,  take  place,  the  difijculty  of  subsisting  so  many  animals  in  a 
restricted  district  must  be  attended  with  great  losses  from  starvation,  while 
even  in  the  most  favorable  seasons  epidemics  are  liable  to  break  out  in  large 
herds,  and  from  an  inability  to  treat  inaividual  animals  for  the  infection  before 
it  becomes  wide-spread,  the  entire  flock  may  be  decimated.  It  would  be  a 
better  policy  for  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  adopt  a  more  diversified  farming, 
for  among  a  greater  division  of  interests  wool-growing  could  be  made  exceed- 
ingly profitable. 

ALL  FARMBRS  SHOULD  BE  SHEEP-OROWBRS. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  every  farmer  would  find  it  profitable  to  keep  a 
email  flock  of  fine-wool  sheep  on  a  farm  where  grain  is  the  principal  crop.  By 
raising  his  own  mutton  a  large  saving  is  made  in  the  butcher's  bill;  the  sale  of 
the  wool  will  bring  re;ady  money  just  before  harvest,  when  it  is  most  needed  to 
conduct  the  fanning  operations  with  celerity  and  economy.  Nor  are  these  the 
greatest  benefits  to  accrue  ftom  a  system  of  mixed  farming  in  which  sheep- 
raising  has  its  appropriate  share.  Sheep  are  the  best  scavengers  which  can  be 
put  on  a  field  after  the  grain  is  cut,  to  clear  the*  land  of  weeds,  while  their  drop- 
pings are  a  far  better  fertilizer  than  the  debris  of  stubble  and  litter  they  con- 
sume, which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  ploughed  under  to  decompose.  In  a 
country  like  California,  where  the  noxious  herbage  tends  to  a  rapid  usurpation 
of  the  soil,  the  services  of  sheep  are  invaluable  to  keep  the  kmd  from  being 
overrun  by  poisonous  weeds. 

When  sheep-husbandry  shall  become,  in  the  Pacific  States,  a  part  of  every 
farmer's  operations,  we  may  look  for  a  much  higher  standard  in  the  grade  of 
wools  there  produced,  as  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  small  herdsman  to  cull 
out  the  worthless  or  inferior  animals,  and  to  retain,  for  breeding  purposes  and 
the  fleece,  only  such  as  are  of  superior  quality.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, that  the  large  herdsmen  are  iiidifferent  in  the  matter  of  breeding ;  they  f^re 
constantly  improving  their  flocks.  In  no  wool-growing  country  is  there,  proba- 
bly, more  expense  and  painstaking  incurred  in  the  attempt  to  qbtain  animals  of 
the  best  points  for  breeders,  both  male  and  female,  than  in  California ;  but  this 
must  necessarily  be  limited  to  such  animals  as  are  kept  for  special  breeding,  as, 
where  flocks  number  tens  of  thousands,  the  matter  of  pairing  the  male  and 
female  so  as  to  secure  an  improved  o£&pring  is,  in  a  great  measure,  impossible. 

SHBBP  STARVATION   IN   THE   PACIFIC   STATES. 

With  a  cool,  healthful  climate  throughout  the  districts  lying  between  the 
SAcramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  and  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  there 
IB  no  season  of  the  year  throughout  this  vast  sheep-walk  when  animals  are  liable 
to  receive  injury  either  from  an  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  nor  are  winter  rains  so 
severe  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  most  delicate  where  ample  supplies  of  forage 
are  stored  so  as  to  give  a  small  feed  of  hay  during  the  short  season  between  the 
destruction  of  the  old  grass  by  the  rains,  and  the  appearance  of  the  new.  Fa> 
vorable  as  this  appears  to  be  for  the  prosecution  of  sheep  husbandry,  yet  the 
loBsea  throughout  this  region  during  the  year  1864  were,  m  the  aggregate,  one- 
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third  of  all  tbe  sheep  within  the  district,  and  c 
should  he  retnemhered,  however,  as  a  mitigatii] 
was  one  of  extraordinary  drought,  and  it  bro 
manner,  the  improridence  of  the  stock-growers 
every  one  was  caught  without  a  pound  of  bay  t 
gency.  Even  in  years  of  plenty  the  losses  b 
short  supply  and  the  bad  quality  of  the  food  ^ 
out  on  the  range  during  the  inclement  season  be 
always  very  large.  This  coul3  be  avoided  by  i 
and  stacking  of  hay  in  the  spring,  when,  the  ^ 
inclement  season  of  all  the  year  is  the  period  ^ 
and  if  subjected  to  a  low  and  scant  diet,  will  be 
and  afterwards  to  suckle  her  young. 

The  annual  shearing  takes  place  in  the  spring 
in  good  condition,  with  an  abundance  of  food  to  li 
wards ;  hence  the  fibre  of  the  new-growing  fleec< 
and  of  even  texture.  But  if  starvation  overtake 
shrivels  as  the  sheep  declines  in  flesh,  and  this 
the  staple  then  puphing  through  the  cuticle,  re 
Subsequently,  as  the  animal  again  has  access  t 
food,  and  recovers  in  flesh,  the  fibre  resumes  i 
but  there  will  be  a  weak  spot  in  the  middle,  cm 
sheep.  Such  wools  are  greatly  deteriorated  in 
spot  in  the  fibre ;  because,  however  fine  the  staj 
to  be  spun  and  worked  into  the  finest  cloths. 

ANNUAL  MIGriATION  OF   SHEEP 

Among  the  lessons  taught  the  wool-growers  o 
drought  of  1864  was  that  of  the  benefit  of  migi 
bility  of  keeping  alive  their  vast  herds  in  the  v 
many  sheep-owners  to  adopt  a  plan  similar  in  ; 
custom  called  the  tnesta.  The  great  merino  floi 
the  plains  of  Estramadura  and  the  lowland  pro\ 
mild  that  the  grazing  is  good  through  that  season 
weather,  about  the  .first  of  May,  they  are  made 
march  for  the  elevated  mountain  ranges.  The  jou 
comprising  often  fifty  thousand  in  a  me9ta,  Bub< 
thousand  each,  and  the  space  travelled  over  frei 
three  or  four  hundred  miles.  By  this  means  the  i 
a  temperate  climate,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  the 
and  the  severity  of  the  winter  on  the  mountains. 

The  value  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  has  bee 
growers  until  the  past  season  of  drought  in  th( 
Many  stock-growers  fled  from  the  famine  on  the  j 
their  flocks  and  herds  as  from  a  pestilence,  and  t 
necessity  was  so  advantageous  in  its  results  thi 
annual  custom.  The  cattle  and  sheep  driven  to 
Sierra  not  only  found  an  abundance  of  nutritious 
was  so  favorable  to  animal  life  that  they  were  n 
the  snow  compelled  their  removal  in  the  best  of  cc 

A  particular  flock  of  merinoes,  zfumbering  five 
tended  on  a  share  of  the  increase  by  two  intellig 
firom  the  coast  range  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  pa 
and  again  taken  to  the  coast  at  the  approach  oj 
were  cuUs  out  of  a  flock  of  forty  thousand,  and  not 
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them  being  sickly.  Groing  away  infetior,  thej  came  back  superior  to  any  five 
tboasand  which  could  be  selected  from  those  which  had  been  summered  in  the 
valley.  Their  improvement  over  the  flock  remaining  through  the  summer  on 
the  plains  was  donbtfess  owing  more  to  a  change  of  diet  than  climate,  as  none  ' 
can  be  more  equable  and  favorable  to  the  health  of  sheep  than  the  coast  dis- 
tricts. 

Added  to  the  nutritious  grasses  was  the  great  variety  of  the  coniferous 
tribes,  with  their  resinous  properties,  to  which  the  sheep  had,  at  all  times,  un- 
restrained access,  the  medicinal  benefits  of  which  were  abundantly  apparent. 

There  are  vast  ranges  in  the  Coast  mountains,  on  both  sides  ^f  the  Sie/ra, 
-where  herds  have  not  yet  been  grazed,  to  which  stock- growers  would  do  well 
to  drive  their  herds  in  the  sununer,  and  thus  enable  them  to  save  the  forage  of 
the  valley  for  winter  use,  adopting  thus,  to  some  extent,  the  custom  so  long  in 
▼ogue  in  Spain,  which  alone  enables  her  sheep-growers  to  profitably  conduct 
this  great  branch  of  agricultural  industry. 

THE  QBBAT  CENTRAL  BASIN  FOR  SHBEP-GRAZINO. 

Eastward  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  extending  twelve  hundred  i^iles  to  the 
Bocky  mountains,  are  wide  stretching- deserts,  narrow,  fertile,  circuitous  valleys, 
enclosed  by  hills  and  mountains,  covered  with  rich  grasses  and  other  herbage,  •  . 
dividing  the  whole  Territory  into  a  multitude  of  natural  divisions.  With  an 
average  breadth  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  this  great  sheep-walk  extends 
from  our  southern  border  on  Mexico  to  British  Columbia  on  the  north.  A  great 
deal  of  the  soil  consists  of  alkaline  flats  and  desolate  sand- drifts  covered  with 
sage  brush,  but  there  are,  bordering  on  these,  natural  meadows  of  coarse, 
wholesome  grasses,  whQe  the  hills  and  mountains,  ever  present  to  the  view,  are 
covered  nearly  to  theb:  rocky  summits  with  the  finest  pasturage.  In  the 
future  this  will  be  especially  designated  as  the  great  pastoral  region  of  the 
American  nation,  not  because  there  may  be  a  demand  in  distant  markets  fbr  the 
wools  which  it  may  produce,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  sown  thickly  in  every  hill  and  mountain  will  attract  to  this  part  of  the 
continent  a  dense  population  for  their  development,  which  must  find  its  chief 
supplies  of  food  and  clothing  from  the  produce  of  the  herds  grazed  in  their 
midst.  Thus,  in  a  great  measure,  will  be  settled  the  difficult  problem  of  trans- 
portation fo}  these  nearly  inaccessible  regions.  The  result  of  the  industry  of 
the  population  in  the  great  interior  basin,  being  reduced  to  bulliou,  will  place 
the  manual  labor  employed  in  all  co-operative  branches  pn  an  equable  basis ; 
hence,  as  the  transportation  to  the  commercial  centres  of  the  bullion,  by  ordinary 
modes  of  conveyance,  will  not  be  onerous,  people  who  moke  the  production  of 
the  precious  metals  the  basis  of  their  collective  industry  will  be  more  favorably 
aituated  than  those  engaged  in  that  species  of  agriculture  which  must  seek  a  distant 
market  over  a  costly  transportation.  The  production  of  wool,  and  its  inanu- 
£icture  into  articles  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  frontier  population*  is  rapidly  as- 
euming  importance  among  the  industrial  employments  in  the  Pacific  States,  and 
the  time  is  not  fix  distant  when  the  export  of  woollen  fabrics  will  be  a  large 
item  in  their  favor. 

8ILK   CULTURE   IN   THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

Before  the  writer  commenced  the  preparation  of  this  paper  he  obtained  a 
promise  for  the  history  of  his  experiments  from  a  gentleman,  a  native  of 
France,  who  had  been  engaged  in  silk  culture  in  that  country,  and  has,  during 
the  past  five  years,  devoted  a  large  share  of  his  attention  to  the  same  occupa- 
tion in  California.  Indeed,  he  wrote,  in  reply  to  my  request  for  full  particulars 
of  his  operations  in  silk  culture  during  these  five  years  of  his  experiment,  that 
be  had  prepcUred  a  long  letter  upon  the  subject  for  my  use,  which  embodied  a 
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brief  bnt  full  hi^toiy  of  his  experience  witli  silk  culture  in  thie  State,  bat  upon 
reflection  he  had  concluded  not  to  publish  anything  on  the  subject  for  at  least 
five  years — not,  as  he  stated,  because  he  was  dubious  on  the  subject,  or  had 
thus  far  met  with  such  doubtful  success  as  to  discourage,  in  the  least,  its  further 
prosecution ;  on  the  contrary,  his  most  sanguine  expectations  had  been  more 
than  realized.  I  quote  a  sentence  from  this  letter,  in  which  he  says :  "  I  have 
made  the  culture  of  silk  in  California  a  grand  success,  but,  except  yoorself  and 
a  few  others,  nobody  believes  it.  I  shfdl  now,  for  a  few  years,  keep  my  infor- 
mation to  myself  and  get  the  benefit,  and  prove,  at  last,  that  as  we  have  cotton- 
growing  States,  we  also  shall  have  silk-growing  States." 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  this  gentleman  is  as  yet  the  only  silk-grower  in 
California,  and  as  he  is  receiving  orders  from  France  for  all  the  eggs  of  the 
moths  he  can  raise,  his  threatened  silence  upon  the  subject  for  the  next  five 
years  is  probably  accounted  for.  It  was  my  expectation  that  his  promised 
article  would  have  comprised  all  I  intended  to  publish  in  this  paper.  His  reti- 
cence, however,  necessarily  compels  me  to  the  alternative  of  passing  in  silence 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  tne  textile  fibres,  or  of  trusting  to  memory  for 
whatever  facts  connected  with  silk  culture  which  came  under  my  observation 
when,  at  various  times,  I  have  been,  through  the  courtesy  of  this  gentleman* 
permitted  to  inspect  his  cocoonery,  and  heard  from  his  lips  many  particulars 
concerning  his  management  of  the  silk-worm.  Regretting  that  tbe  valuable 
information  in  his  power  to  contribute  to  the  public  good  concerning  one  of  the 
great  industries  should  be  withheld  from  publication,  the  writer  trusts  that  when 
this  impatient  son  of  Gaul  shall  have  become  mollified  by  a  more  credulous 

Eublic,  and  many  shall  become  as  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  silk  culture  as 
e  is,  it  may  be  his  pleasure  to  communicate  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  desired  information.  The  writer  trusts  that,  however  great  his  poverty  in 
personal  experience  as  a  silk- grower,  he  may  be  able  to  state  some  facts  in  regard 
to  the  adaptation  of  this  industry  to  the  Pacific  coast  which  may  serve  to  direct 
attention  to  this  subject. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SILK-WORM  OF  RECENT  DATE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  searching  the  old  mission  orchards  we  nowhere  find  the  mulberry  tree 
among  the  rich  collection  of  the  fruit-bearing  Species.  This  absence  may  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  silk  culture  formed  no  part  of  the  varied 
industry  introduced  and  conducted  by  the  padres.  I  have  already  shown  that 
they  produced  the  textile  fibre  of  wool  in  such  abundant  supply  as  to  enable 
them  to  clothe  the  hordes  of  naked  savages  who  were  gathered  about  the  mission 
establishments.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  articles  of  utility  rather  than  of  luxuiy 
iteceived  encouragement  at  their  hands.  Nor  can  there  be  found  in  the  written 
history  of  the  missions  anything  showing  that  the  priests  were  any  more  aware 
of  the  uneaualled  adaptation  of  the  country,  by  reason  of  climate,  to  produce 
silk,  than  thete  is  to  found  a  surmise  that  they  knew  of  the  wonderful  deposit 
of  the  precious  metals  in  the  soil  on  which  they  stood,  which,  like  silk  culture, 
awaited  disclosure  and  development  by  another  race.  Silk*  culture,  however, 
has  not  as  yet  arrested  the  searching,  restless  eye  of  American  enterprise ;  and 
after  fifteen  years  of  occupation,  when  nearly  every  source  of  wealth  has  been 
explored  in  the  rush  for  gain,  there  appears  only  one  solitary  individual  in  the 
State  engaged  in  silk  culture,  and  this  one  endeavoring  to  "hide  his  light  under 
a  bushel." 

If  we  lock  at  the  progress  of  silk  culture  in  othet  countries,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  little  attention  has  been  given  the  subject  in  a  young 
comnmnity,  isolated  from  manufacturing  centres.  The  production  of  silk  in 
such  quantities  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  c<»nmuntty 
was  not  accomplished  until  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machineiy  had  so 
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^far  relieved  manual  labor  of  the  drudgery  incident  to  ill-paid  toil  that  the  eman- 
cipated laborer  not  only  craved  the  indulgence  of  his  more  refined  and  elevated 
tastes,  but  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  obtain  possession  of  luxuries  before . 
within  the  reach  of  the  worthy  only. 

The  silk-worm — Bomhyx  mOri — was  introduced  into  Europe  from  China  in 
the  year  160  A.  D.,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  centuries  that 
its  cultivation  became  firmly  established  as  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  1825  an  attempt,  commensurate 
with  the  usual  large  expenditure  attending  English  enterprises,  was  made  to 
introduce  silk-growing  into  Great  Britain.  A  company,  called  the  "British 
Irish  and  Colonial  Silk  Company,"  was  formed,  with  many  leading  statesmen 
among  its  members.  This  company  established  extensive  plantations  of  mul- 
berry trees  in  England  and  Ireland,  but,  after  thirteen  years  of  costly  trial,  dis- 
solved their  association  and  abandoned  the  enterprise  as  a  failure. 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  existence  of  the  English  company  the  Morus 
midticaulu  excitement  seized  upon  large  numbers  of  persons  in  the  United 
States,  involving  great  outlays  of  pioney  in  the  propagation  of  the  trees  to  feed 
the  silk-worm,  but  speedily  ending  in  a  failure  whi<3i  involved  thousands  of 
persons  in*  hopeless  bankruptcy.  With  these  two  stupendous  failures  in  silk 
culture,  occurring  simultaneously  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it 
should  not  be  expected  that  the  immediate  descendants  of  a  generation  so  dis- 
gusted with  an  industry  which  promised  largely  in  theory,  but  was  so  barren 
in  practical  results,  could  easily  be  led  into  an  enterprise  about  which  the  agri- 
cultural literature  of  both  countries  spoke  disparagingly,  and  while  there  was 
still  living  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  cast  upon  it  opprobrium. 

SUCCESS  IN  SILK  CULTURE  A  QUESTION  OF  CLIMATE. 

If  a  proposition  were  made  for  the  formation  of  a  company  to  grow  the  sugar- 
cane (qfficinarum)  in  England  or  the  northern  United  States,  the  dullest  person 
applied  to,  before  taking  stock,  would  be  apt  to  inquire  if  the  climates  proposed 
were  suitable  for  success,  which  at  once  involves  meteorological  considerations. 

Had  this  English  company  instituted  thorough  investigations  into  the  habits 
and  requirements  of  the  silk-worm  before  making  their  largo  outlays  of  capital, 
they  doubtless  would  have  discovered  that  a  climate  subject  to  excessive  moisture 
from  fogs,  frequent  showers,  and  often  long  protracted  storms,  had  natural  ob- 
stacles to  silk  culture  which  could  be  overcome  by  no  appliance  of  art.  Add  to 
this  discouraging  feature  an  accompanying  phenomenon  of  nature,  the  presence 
of  explosive  electricity,  and  the  question  of  the  successful  culture  of  the  silk- 
worm in  Great  Britain  or  the  Atlantic  States  would  be  settled  in  the  negative. 

All  herbaceous  food,  when  saturated  with  an  excess  of  moisture,  secreted 
while  in  a  growing  condition,  becomes  injurious  to  animal  and  insect  life.  This 
is  especially  and  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  silk-worm.  Copious  rains,  with  a 
continuance  for  days  and  weeks  of  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  have  the  effect  to  sur- 
charge the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  with  a  watery,  viscid,  poisonous  consistency, 
which,  if  fed  to  the  worms,  affects  them  with  a  kind  of  cholera,  from  which 
nearly  the  entire  stock  of  worms  thus  fed  will  sometimes  die  within  a  few  hours. 
It  takes  about  six  weeks  for  the  silk-worm  to  pass  through  its  four  periods  of 
moulting  after  hatching  to  be  in  readiness  to  spin  its  cocoons,  and  in  order  that 
the  leaves  shall  be  in  a  proper  condition  there  should  be  no  rain  for  one  or  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  time  of  hatching.  Thus  there  are  required  seven  or  eight 
weeks  of  rainless  skies  in  order  that  the  silk- worm  may  enjoy  its  brief  existence 
in  perfect  health. 

Explosive  electricity,  incidental  to  rainy  climates,  coming  suddenly  and  at 
uncertain  periods,  is,  perhaps,  more  fatal  in  its  effects  upon  the  silk-worm  than 
any  malady  c&used  by  bad  food.    The  shock  of  a  single  stroke  of  thunder 
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often  destroye  vast  numbere  of  worms  in  a  £ervr  mois 
kind  of  apoplexy.  The  phenomena  of  rain  and  ex^ 
ing  with  greater  or  less  severity  in  the  climate  of 
States,  18, 1  apprehend,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
cnltnre  in  those  conntrics,  as  it  is  palpably  evident  tl 
exempt  from  rain  and  thunder,  during  the  season  o. 
best  results  are  obtained. 

THE  CLIMATB  OP  CALIFORNIA  PBCULIARI.Y  PAVORAI 

My  friend,  the  Frenchman,  has  said :  "  "We  shall  ha 
If  an  isothermal  locality,  entirely  destitute  of  rains  £c 
with  a  meteorological  condition  in  which  there  is  no  exp 
seem  to  be  favorable,  then  the  prediction  that  we  shall 
some  time  be  verified.  Enough  is  already  known  to  w 
capital  in  the  Pacific  States  in  the  establishment  of  this 
ing  industry.  During  five  years  of  experim^t  with  the 
nia,  the  party  engaged  in  it  states  that  he  has  never  disc* 
except  from  accidental  wounds  or  being  bitten  hy  ants,  : 
gers  are  serious  when  proper  caution  is  exercised  in  pi 
tables  on  which  the  worms  are  fed  in  vessels  containing  w 
ing  the  ant  from  gaining  access  to  them. 

The  leaf  of  the  mull^rry  being  sufficiently  matured  b 
feed  the  worm  when  first  hatched,  and  continuing  saccul 
there  are  six  months  in  which  the  business  of  raising  the 
ducted ;  and  allowing  six  weeks  for  each  set  of  worms  to  i 
raised  four  perfect  crops  in  a  season. 

The  worms,  in  the  cocoonery  spoken  of,  are  fed  by  cutting 
of  the  mulberry  trees  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length  and  J 
tables  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  this  being  done  twice  each 
layers  forming  quite  a  pyramid  before  the  worm  has  accomp 
and  is  ready  to  spin  the  cocoon,  which  it  is  permitted  to  do 
dried  sticks  from  which  it  has  stripped  the  foliage,  or  it  is 
sticks  or  a  bundle  of  dry  mustard  stalks  for  that  purpose. 

Cocoon's  raised  in  California  and  sent  to  Franco  for  exam 
pronounced  of  superior  excellence,  and  on  measurement  were 
average  of  four  hundred  yards  of  silk  to  the  cocoon,  exceedi 
coons  by  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards.    It  was  argued  fn 
the  worms  must  have  enjoyed  robust  health ;  hence  the  eggs 
moths  would  be  of  superior  excellence  for  breeding  purposes  i<^ 
districts  of  Europe,  where  the  worms,  owing  to  various  maJta^^ 
deteriorated.    Large  orders  for  silk-worm  eggs  have  been  rec^^^ 
from  the  silk-growing  establishments  in  France,  and  a  limitedS^  ^>i^\ 
far  as  possible  by  an  overland  route,  reached  their  destination^^^^-^^  . 
tion,  and  the  expectation  that  they  would  produce  worms  sg^  "^^^^^-"^^^^ 
the  diseased  progeny  raised  from  the  feeble  stock  of  the  coc5|^^^^^  ^^S^ 
has  been  realized.  ^^^^^^^S  ^«^§s.  \ 

Throughout  large  districts  of  the  State  there  are  moist  Ja^^       ^*^^^^k.^^^^^ 

of  reclamation  for  agricultural  purposes,  where  the  mulbS^^ ^.^"^^^^^^  ^5^^ 

equally  as  well  as  the  willow  as  a  hedge  for  fencing.   On  swci  T^    ^^      -^^^^^..^^^ 
berry  could  be  planted  as  a  stool,  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  e  ' 

cut  down  as  wanted  for  the  worms,  as  is  the  practice  in  Hindoste  ' 

to  three  crops  could  be  taken  annually.    In  some  of  the  vine-gro  ^ 

the  vineyards  are  surrounded  with  live  willow  fences.  If  the  vi^ 
substitute  the  mulberry  he  would  get  rid  of  a  vermin-breeding  i 
by  allowing  an  occasional  tree  in  the  hedge  to  grow  op,  so  as  to  fn 
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have  something  for  the  birds  to  feed  on  after  they  have  exhausted  the  supply 
of  insectSi  thereby  saving  his  grapes,  besides  the  means  of  raising  so  large  a 
quantity  of  silk  that  it  would  challenge  the  returns  from  the  vine  in  the  season's 
results. 

That  the  pabulum  elaborated  in  the  stomach  of  the  silk- worm,  from  which  it 
spins  its  fibrous  euclosure,  is  of  a  superior  character  in  the  dry  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia, rs  unquest^nably  due  ta  the  perfect  matmity  of  the  mulberry  leaf  on 
which  it  feeas  ;  Muce  it  may  be  expected  that  the  silk  will  be  of  an  even  and 
strong  texture,  and  of  unequalled  lustre.  Much  time,  however,  must  necessa- 
rily elapse  before  silk  culture*  will  attain  importance  in  the  Pacific  States,  as 
the  mulberry  trees  are  not  yet. planted  by  which,  any  considerable  number  of 
worms  can  be  fed,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  propagated  until  old,  deeply-seated 
prejudices  against  silk  culture  shall  be  uprooted  by  discussion,  practical  demon- , 
Btration,  and  unwearied  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who,  by  making  the  subject 
a  specialty,  at  last  find  the  usual  reward  of  the  pioneer  in  all  public  bene&c- 
tions — thankless,  unrequited  service. 


CONSULAR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


COMPILED  BY  J.  R.  DODGB,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


A  SYSTEM  of  correspondence  with  our  consuls  abroad,  designed  to  elicit  in- 
formation concerning  the  character  and  condition  of  foreign  agriculture,  and  to 
procure  an  exchange  of  industrial  statistics,  has  been  initiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Much  statistical  and  current  documentary  matter,  of  great 
value  for  reference  and  casual  use,  in  supplying  special  information  in  answer 
to  frequent  calls  upon  the  Department,  has  been  received.  The  consuls  have 
generally  manifested,  not  only  a  willingness,  but  a  decided  interest,  and  some- 
times enthosiasm,  in  their  efforts  to  rendei:  this  service  as  valuable  as  possible. 
Much  of  this  matter,  though  useful  and  indispensable  to  the  office,  is  not  of  a 
character  to  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  annual  report.  A  selection,  however, 
embracing  recent  or  suggestive  facts,  oir  descriptions  of  soils,  growths,  and 
modes  of  culture  not  familiar  to  the  masses  of  our  rural  population,  will  prove 
of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  A  brief  compilation  of  such  matter  is  here- 
with given. 

OASP£   BASIN,  CANADA   EAST. 

Thomas  Fitnam,  consul  at  Gasp6  Basin,  makes  .a  statement  of  the  produc- 
tions of  a  portion  of  Lower  Canada,  little  known.  That  northern  clime  pro- 
duces fine  potatoes,  oats,  and  hay.  Wheat  and  barley  are  only  grown  to  a 
limited  extent  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Ghaleurs.  He  reports  a  scarcity  of 
hay  and  grain,  from  excessive  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  the  harvest  season,  and 
insufficient  moisture  in  the  early  spring.  A  part  of  the  forage  supply  is  obtained 
from  the  spontaneous  growth  of  lands  that  have  never  been  broken  with  the 
plough,  and  have  been  cropped  annually  for  thirty  years  or  more. 

Gape  Ghat  is  the  northwest  point  of  the  district,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence ; 
thence  the  settlements  down  the  coast  to  Gape  Gaspd,  the  most  eastern  point  of 
Lower  Ganada,  are  few  and  poor,  cod  fishing  being  the  principal  employ- 
ment. From  this  point,  a  distance  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  up  the  nar- 
rows at  the  entrance  of  the  basin,  the  same  absence  of  agricultural  enterprise  is 
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'  exhibited ;  bat  within  the  basin,  seven  or  eiglit  Tx^VVea  tx)  ^ 
improvement  is  observable.  Westward  from  tliia  poii^it  ia  nnl 
extending  several  hundred  miles  from  the  Tvaters  of  tlie  St.  J- 
of  Ghaleurs.  Along  the  north  shore  of  that  beautiful  \>aLy  f^ 
is  pervaded  with  an  air  of  comfort  and  independence  eozxip<^ 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people,  amon^  ^wrliom  are  £sli: 
and  education.    The  consul  says  of  this  reg;ion  : 

"Lower  CaDada,  from  the  time  you  leave  the  *  parisbes,'  at  Poix^t 
down  along  the  coasts,  harbors,  and  inlets  to  the  Iiead  of  tbe  bay  ot*  ^ 
shell,  extending  in  depth  from  the  water-line  inwards   not  more^    ib: 
sions' — a  '  concession   being  !I3^  square  acres  in  leng-tb,    and   el   ibc 
acres  in  front.    From  the  narrowness  of  the  front  of  eacii  farm  i^tu" 
river  shores,  the  dwellings  and  appurtenances  come,  cojiBequentljr^y,  if 
that  is  what  gives  these  coasts  the  appearance  of  one  continuous  vwJJ/ 
lation,  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the  country ;  whereas,  hjr  the  coo 
county  had  only  7,415  souls ;  Bonaventure  county  6,916  ;  and  the  A 
3,000 ;  or  an  average  population  of  17,331,  leaving  out  the  north  eihc 
which  is  void  entirely  of  vegetation,  and  has  only  in  the  -warm  w 
population.    All  else  is  wilderness,  inaccessible  to  settlers  from  the 
roads,  which,  from  the  financial  state  of  the  Canadian  government 
of  political  affairs,  must  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come,  althoa 
msuie,  and  will  be  continued  by  the  able  and  experienced  head  of 
ment  oC  Canada,  Hon.  Thomas  D*Arcy  Magee,  to  promote  immif 
the  public  lands,  the  price  of  which,  per  acre,  is  only  iwentj  c 
settlements  would  increase  faster  if  the  government  were  to  take  of 
to  the  granting.of  patents  for  lots,  and  make  free  grants  of  not  moi 
to  an  actual  settler,  leaving  to  him  full  discretion  as  to  time  and  ._ 

proportion  to  the  pecuniary  resources  at  his  command.    The  habU^^     "^--  ^^ 
Lower  Canada — ^being  descendants  of  the  early  French  colonista^^^^^ 
and  unsophisticated  religious  class,  and  not  much  inclined  to  d^"^ 


or  political  relations,  so  long  as  they  can  move  along  the  road  of  1 
body  or  mind,  to  improve  their  temporal  prospects.  Bat  the  off 
Scotch,  who  are  the  fewest,  do  more  in  the  way  of  good  fanning  t 

*'  Canada,  if  not  all  the  other  British  North  American  proTincei        ^^ 
rentlv,  in  a  state  of  transition  from  a  colonial  dependenco  to 
whether  monarchical  or  republican  I  cannot  say— will,  when  the 
shall  have  been  reached,  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  all  hranchea  of 
power  and  self-reliance  of  an  independent  people  arc  sure  to  c 
than  they  ever  could  as  an  appendage  to  ever  so  great  or  liberal 
leys  and  mountains,  at  present  so  unproductive  of  all  ma'.ena\ 
enough  to  feed  a  numerous  and  hardy  population;  and  tholi 
back  to  early  and  successful  a^icultui'al  pursuits,  will  become  \ 
the  forests  fall  before  the  axe  ot  the  husbandman ;  and  the  deep 
cooling  and  keeping  the  surrounding  atmosphere  at  a  tempera! 
operations  long  after  they  have  bedn  in  a  state  of  forwaidne; 
away  under  the  cheering  rays  of  the  summer's  sun." 

SONORA. 

Farrellj  Alden,  esq.,  consul  at  GoaTmas,  writea  t 

**Sonora  is  doubtless  the  most  barren  state  of  Mexico,  exce 
small  extent  of  constantly  cultivated  lands  consists  of  choice 
along  the  rivers,  never  failing  to  produce  two  good  crops  uxxnui 
beans,  wheat,  and  various  other  crops,  such  as  sugar -c&ne,  >>£ 
as  grapes,  figs,  dates,  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  and  many  ot\ie 

^'Coi-n  and  beans  are  planted  during  the  rainy  season  of  t 
last  of  June ;  and  a  crop  of  peas  and  wheat  during^  i^^  <m>1c^ 
never  applied,  although  guano  by  the  thousands  of^ons  h. 
The  virgin  sub-soil  is  undisturbed  by  the  surface  scratchii 
although  the  best  modem  ploughs  have  been  shown  to  do 
implements.    In  fact,  modem  improved  implements  of  hasb 

*' All  seeds  are  sown  in  rows  of  irregular  hills,  the  after  cu 
hacking  down  of  tall  weeds;  a  clumsy  hook-knife,  fas teoec 
implement  used  in  after  culture.  The  grain  is  harvested  v 
a  handi'ul  of  wheat  heads  are  cut  at  a  time.  The  grain  is  imi 
prepared  earthen  floor,  and  winnowed  by  tossing  in  the  bree: 

"  The  irrigated  and  overflowed  lands  are  in  few  hands,  s 
Yaeui  and  Mayo  rivers,  which  comprise  really  more  than  hi 
and  are  held  exclusively  by  the  Indians,  who  are  too  Jealous 
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the  fruits  of  his  labor  on  their  territory.  The  Taeuis  and  Mayos  steal  the  stock  and  the 
•  crops,  while  the  Apaches  everywhere  take  the  scalp  and  moke  stock  raids  like  the  rebels 
themselves. 

''About  800  tons  of  flonr  are  exported  coastwise,  and  during  ordinary  seasons  com  is 
imported  from  Saix  Bias  and  intermediate  ports.  About  every  fourth  summer  rains  are 
enmciently  copious  to  insure  crops  on  *  los  tierras  temporales/  (lands  dependent  upon  the  sea- 
801M, )  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  com,  and  its  price  is  reduced  to  75  cents  per  hundred- 
iveicht,  which,  dnrinff  ordinary  seasons,  readily  commands  $2  25  to  |3. 

' '  >he  immense  heros  of  cattle<  horses  and  mules  that  fed  upon  a  thousand  hills  during 
the  iron  rale  of  Spain  have  dwindled  down  to  scores  in  place  of  thousands.  Formerly,  full- 
gTOwn  grass-fed  steers  were  sold  at  |3  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  hide  and  tallow ;  now  they 
command  $20  to  |25  for  beef  to  eat!  The  insecunty  of  life  and  property,  owing  to  intestine 
wars,  thieving  peons,  unjustly  administered  laws,  and  daily  Apache  raids,  account  for  the 
change. 

"The  crops  last  year  and  the  present  havo  been  ordinary,  being  limited  entirely  to  the 
overflowed  and  irrigated  lands ;  and  the  wholesale  price  for  com  is  $2  25  per  cwt. ;  flour, 
t5;  red  beans,  |4  50;  white  beans,  |3;  brown  sugar,  |IO;.seed  cotton,  $11;  and  other 
products  in  proportion. 

"Under  the  enlightened  government  of  the  United  States  Sonora  is  capable  of  pros- 
perously supporting  ten  times  her  present  supposed  population  of  100,000  souls.  Below  the 
foot-hills  of  Sierra  Kevada  the  alluvial  lands  on  the  Yagui  and  Mayo  rivers  open  into  one 
Tast  plain  of  at  ley  t  one  million  acres  capable  of  being  irrigated,  and  producing  enough  to 
ieed  the  republic.*^ 

PITA  FIBBB. 

B.  L.  Hill,  esq.,  consnl  at  Gorinto,  Nicaragua,  has  forwarded  a  specimen  of 
the  pita  fibre — from  a  species  of  agave  or  aloe,  the  leaves  of  which  are  macer- 
ated to  obtain  the  longitudinal  fibre  of  their  structure— of  which  the  consul 
Bays  : 

"  It  grows  in  great  abundance  spontanooosly  in  all  this  region.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  most  valuable  article  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  It  is  .very  cheap,  and  could  be 
taken  to  the  United  States  and  sold  much  lower  than  the  Manilla,  so  much  used,  and  is  as 
good,  if  not  better,  for  oil  such  purposes.** 

DYE  AND  CABINET  WOODS  OF  HONDUBAS. 

This  portion  of  British  America,  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  has  a 
low  coast,  studded  with  numerous  islands.  From  the  coast  the  land  rises  into 
bold  heights,  and  is  diversified  with  rivers  and  lagoons,  and  rapids  and  water- 
falls, amid  the  most  vigorous  verdure  and  the  most  gigantic  forests. 

With  all  this  excess  of  vegetable  life,  there  is  no  lack  of  animal  forms,  em- 
bracing the  jaguar,  capybara,  armadillo,  large  weasel,  opossum, 'deer,  wild 
turkeys,  pheasants,  pigeons,  plovers,  and  myriads  of  insects.  Sea-fowl  hover 
over  the  waters  of  the  coast,  nsh  abound  in  them,  tho  green  turtle  attains  alder- 
manic  proportions,  and  alligators  flourish. 

Among  the  fruits  are  oranges^  shaddocks,  limes,  mangoes,  melons,  pine-ap- 
ples, watermelons,  avocata  pears,  cocoanuts,  and  many  others. 

With  a  soil  claimed  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  and  a  tropical  climate, 
suited  to  the  growth  of  the  most  valuable  vegetable  products,  it  does  not  produce 
food  enough  for  the  consumption  of  its  people,  who,  so  far  as  they  engage  in 
any  industry,  are  occupied  with  the  cutting  and  export  of  mahogany  and  log- 
wood. Mahogany  is  best  grown  on  elevated  situations,  where  it  is  conspicuous 
from  its  yellow  foliage.  Its  boughs  afford  the  finest  wood,  but  si^e  is  a  matter 
of  prime  importance.  The  logwood  is  found  at  the  water's  edge,  its  spreading 
roots  producing  the  most  valuable  dye-wood.  Pine,  containing  an  immense  per- 
centage of  turpentine,  is  also  found  here. 

Besides  these  woods  the  exports  are  trifling,  including  rosewood,  hides,  tor- 
toise-shell, fustic,  cochineal,  indigo,  sarsaparilla,  and  cocoanuts — &11  of  the  latter 
not  being  products  of  the  province,  but  goods  in  transitu  from  Yucatan. 

The  consul,  Charles  A  Leas,  at  Balize,  Honduras,  says :  '*  The  old  Scotch 
pirates  were  drawn  hither,  after  the  termination  of  the  system  of  plundering  the^ 
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Spanish  mercbantmen  had  ceased  to  be  a  lawful  purenit,  in  search  of  logwood, 
which  had  accidentally  been  discovered  to  possess  valuable  dyeing  properties. 
They  maintained  themselves,  in  obtainbg  this  wood,  by  a  system  of  plunder, 
for  a  period  of  over  one  handred  years,  against  the  efforts  of  the  anthorities  of 
Spain  to  dislodge  them.  Indeed,  when  Spain  found  that  she  was  unable  to  rid 
herself  of  these  troublesome  customers,  she  entered  into  a  convention  with 
Great  Britain,  allowing  the  settlers  to  cut  and  export  wood,  but  not  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  except  for  the  purposes  of  food  for  the  settlers.  It  was  expressly  pro- 
vided that  nothing  should  be  cultivated  for  sale  or  exportation.  So  the  entire 
trade  of  the  country,  until  about  the  year  1800,  consisted  of  the  cutting  and 
exporting  of  logwood,  and  the  importing  of  a  few  dry  goods  and  provisions* 
At  about  this  period  the  mahogany  tree  was  discovered  to  yield  a  valuable 
wood  for  6abinet  purposes,  and  in  a  new  convention  which  was  Altered  into 
with  Spain,  the  cutting  atfd  exporting  of  that  wood  was  allowed,  and  the  wood 
was  admitted  also  as  a  circulating  medium  in  the  payment  of  debts  and  ad- 
justment of  balances,  as  logwood  had  previously  been.  Still  no  cultivation  of 
the  soil  was  allowed.  Grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  British  authorities, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  timber.  As  the  English  government  did 
not  consider  herself  as  possessing  de  facto  the  country,  she  refused  to  make 
grants  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation ;  hence,  no  cultivation  was  at- 
tempted, save  that  of  a  few  plantains,  yams,  bananas,  oranges,  &c.,  until  after 
the  signing  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  Then  it  was  that  England,  feeling 
safe  in  the  possession  of  the  soil,  commenced  the  sale  of  the  soil. 

'<  In  the  mean  time  two  things  had  arisen  to  defeat  any  extensive  effort  to 
cultivate  the  soil:  slavery  had  been  abolished,  and  the  colored  population, 
finding  itself  free  in  a  country  of  eternal  summer,  in  which  but  little  eneigj 
sufficed  to  maintain  the  •connexion  between  soul  and  body,  sank  into  a  state  oi 
almost  utter  degradation ;  while  the  few  whites,  or  Europeans,  who  resided  in 
the  country,  were  only  interested  in  the  articles  of  logwood  and  mahogany, 
contented  to  amass  fortunes  in  the  export  of  those  woods.  Thousands  of  labor- 
ers were  employed  in  this  businsss,  at  from  six  to  eight  dollars  and  rations  per 
month,  the  rations  consisting  of  seven  pounds  of  flour  and  four  pounds  of  pork 
per  week. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  American  rebellion,  when  cotton,  sugar,  rice, 
and  tobacco  began  to  command  febulous  prices,  and  cabinet  and  dyewoods  be- 
became  soiuewhat  scarce,  it  was  discovered  that,  unless  some  vigorous  eflbrfc 
should  be  made  to  bring  the  soil  into  cultivation,  the  whole  country  would  soon 
come  to  grief.  It  was  not  difficult  to  discover  that  this  rich,  black  soil,  re- 
sulting from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  for  thousands  of  years,  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  those  very  articles  which  had  so  en- 
riched the  United  States.  And  at  once  these  wealthy  Europeans  commenced 
to  dream  of  untold  wealth;  they  imagined  they  could  see  the  wharves  lined 
and  groaning  under  the  cotton  bales,  and  sugar  and  tobacco  hogsheads,  and 
that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  *  John  Bull'  could  set  '  Uncle  Sam '  at 
defiance  in  these  respects.  But,  alas !  for  this  as  well  as  other  human  calcula- 
tions! It  was  now  discovered  that  the  laboring  population  had  been  trained  to 
nothing  but  cutting  wood,  and  that  they  were  too  much  demoralized  to  be 
trained  to  these  pursuits ;  hence  they  sought  aid  from  the  Uniteil  States,  by 
desiring  a  few  thousand  '  contrabands,'  who  were  well  educated  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  articles ;  but  this  failed,  and  this  wild  jungle  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
remain  wild  yet  a  few  years  longer. 

"During  the  past  year  (1864)  some  Americans  came  here  and  commenced 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  promised  great  success  for  a  season,  but  the 
appearance  of  a  destructive  worm  caused  an  abandonment  of  the  cultivation. 
A  few  have  succeeded,  and  are  doing  very  well,  raising  two  crops  per  year; 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  many  enemies  of  the  pknt  existing 
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in  the  country,  such  as  worms,  heavy  rains,  &c.,  whether  it  con  really  be  suc- 
ceBBfully  cultivated  aflber  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  cane  product  is  very 
abundant,  yielding  four  tons  to  the  acre.  Eice  and  tobacco  are  beginning  to  be 
cultivated,  mainly  by  Americans.  If  there  were  a  few  hundred  capitalists  here, 
with  a  few  thousand  colored  men  who  really  know  how  to  work,  this  rich  coun- 
try would  soon  look  like  a  vast  garden,  and  the  obstacles  that  now  exist  would 
soon  disappear. 

''The  greatest  difficulty  exists  in  the  climate,  which  is  such  that  the  white 
man  cannot  labor  in  the  sun — attempts  persisted  in  a  few  months  often  prov- 
ing fatal ;  and  the  black  man  has  no  money,  energy,  or  disposition  to  engage  in  ex- 
tensive pultivation,  with  few  exceptions,  which  becomes  too  expensive  for  profit 
As  an  example,  no  black  laborer  will  consent  to  pick  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  of  cotton  per  day,  while  in  the  United  States  one  hundred  and  fifiy  to 
two  hundred  pounds  are  picked  as  an  ordinary  day's  work." 

COFFEE  IN  NICARAGUA. 

From  B.  L.  Hill,  consul  at  San  Juan  del  Sor,  writing  fix>m  Corinto,  is  re- 
ceived a  statement  of  coffee  production  in  Nicaragua*  with  samples  of  a  superior 
quality.  He  deems  its  cultivation  there  a  perfect  success,  yielding  successive 
crops  without  a  failure,  which  are  quite  large  for  the  number  of  trees  in  bearing. 
Neither  insects  nor  climatic  influences  have  as  yet  interfered  with  successfm 
growth  or  produdtion. 

He  describes  a  visit  to  a  new  coffee  estate,  not  quite  eighteen  months  from 
planting,  (of  the  seed,)  on  which  the  yield  was  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  per  tree.  The  trees  are  generally  full  grown  at  four  years  old,  when, 
if  well  cared  for,  kept  clear  of  vines,  and  properly  pruned,  they  will  yield  about  three 
pounds  to  the  tree.  They  are  planted  nine  hundred  trees  to  the  acre,  a  fine 
yield  thus  giving  not  far  from  two  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  A  general  in- 
terest in  coffee  culture  is  excited,  and  pbmtations  are  rapidly  increasing,  mainly 
under  the  proprietorship  of  Europeans  and  Americans. 

The  business  would  be  greatly  extended  were  there  treaties  in  existence  for 
the  proper  protection  of  Americans  in  their  rights  of  property,  such  as  have  been 
obtained  by  England,  France  and  Italy. 

The  plant,  which  is  an  evergreen,  is  thus  described  by  La  Boque :  # 

•*The  coffee  tree  Is  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high;  the  stem  ten,  twelve,  and 
fifteen  inches  in  circumference.  When  it  is  fiill  grown  it  much  resembles  in 
figure  our  apple  trees  of  eight  or  ten  years'  standing.  The  lower  branches 
ordinarily  bend  when  the  tree  begins  to  grow  old,  and  extend  themselves  into  a 
round  form,  somewhat  like  an  umbrella ;  and  the  wood  is  so  very  limber  and 
pliable  that  the  ends  of  the  longest  branches  may  be  bent  down  within  two  or 
three  feet  of  the  earth.  The  bark  is  whitish,  and  somewhat  rough ;  its  leaf  is 
much  like  that  of  the  citron  tree.  It  continues  greea  all  the  year,  and  the  tre0 
is  never  without  leaves,  which  are  ranged  almost  opposite  on  each  side  of  the 
bough,  and  at  small  distances  from  each  other.  Nothing  is  more  singular  in  its 
kind  than  its  productions  ;  for  almost  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  blossoms  and 
green  and  ripe  fruit,  may  be  seen  on  the  same  tree  at. the  same  time.  When  the 
blossoms  fall  off  there  remains  in  its  room,  or  rather  springs  from  each  blossom, 
a  small  fruit,  green  at  first,  but  which  becomes  red  as  it  ripens,  and  is  not  unlike 
a  large  cherry i  and  is  very  good  to  eat.  Under  the  flesh  of  this  cherry,  instead 
of  this  stone,  is  found  the  bean  or  berrv  we  call  coffee,  wrapped  round  in  a  fine 
thin  skin.  The  berry  is  then  very  son,  and  of  a  disagreeable  taste ;  but  as  the 
cherry  ripens,  the  berry  in  the  inside  grows  harder,  and  the  dried-up  fruit  being 
the  flesh  or  pulp  of  it,  which  was  before  eatable,  becomes  a  shell  or  pod  of  a 
deep  brown  color.    The  berry  is  now  solid,  and  of  a  clear  transparent  green. 
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Each  shell  contaiofl  one  beny,  which  splits  into  two  eqnol 
fruit  is  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  shaken  from  the  tree»  the  husks 
the  berries,  and  are  used  hj  the  natives,  while  the  berries  ar 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  BRAZILIAN  PRODUCT 

James  Monroe,  esq.,  consul  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  wn 
December  1,  1864,  represents  the  last  crop  of  coflfee,  a  cro 
very  large  proportion  of  the  agricultural  effort  of  that  coun 
one,  exceeding  the  expectation  of  growers,  amounting  to  2,0 
province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Of  this,  850,000  bags  have  alif 
leaving  1,150,000  bags  still  to  be  exported,  with  the  exec 
be  required  for  home  consumption. 

"  The  coffee  for  next  year's  harvest  blossomed  towards  t 
The  berry  is  now  everywhere  set,  and  in  many  places  is  h 
whole,  it  does  not  promise  as  large  a  crop  for  next  year  as  t 
vested  this  year.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  it  will  not  falln 
age. 

"  In  the  higher  regions  of  the  province  maize  is  cultivate 
stages  of  advancement — ^in  some  fields  just  breaking  the  grO 
the  stalks  bend  with  the  full  ear.    It  can  never  attain  the    \ 
longs  to  it  in  the  United  States,  nor  will  it  ever  be  vec^J 
Still  ii  is  a  useful  crop. 

**  In  some  fields  you  see  the  Indian  com  and  the  cotton  pl^ 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  strong  inducement  for  raising  the 
nished  by  the  high  price  of  the  article,  not  much  progress  i^ 
been  made  in  this  province ;  which  proves,  I  think,  that 
adapted  to  the  purpose.    Other  provinces  of  Brazil,  such  as  7 
San  Paulo,  are  doing  much  better. 

**  1  notice  that  the  Danish  brig  Anna  Jane  brought  into 
York  on  the  27th  ultimo  169  barrels  of  cotton  seed  for  tl      "^ 
ment. " 

COTTON  IN  Panama. 

Alexander  R.  McEee,  esq.,  consul  at  Panama,  writes  thj 
twal  improvement  is  rife  there,  and  that  an  attempt  is  ber 
cotton,  thus  far  with  flattering  success.  President  Santacolo 
efforts  for  the  development  of  this  important  experiment, 
tinue  the  attempt  to  make  it  a  staple  product  of  the  countr 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  has  been  attended  with  good 
Eratochvill,  a  naturalized  American,  is  referred  to  as  a 
manufacturer,  who  has  pursued  his  experiment  with  unpri 

COTTON   IN   PERU. 

An  impetus  to  cotton  culture,  even  in  Peru,  has  resultec 
of  the  English  market  in  the  continued  absence  of  cott 
States.  Its  culture  became  extensive  among  the  Indians 
the  rule  of  the  Incas,  but  declined  and  was  wholly  neglect 
of  the  Spanish  invaders  and  conquerors.  Yet  it  continuec 
plant  in  a  soil  and  climate  naturally  adapted  to  its  groi^tli. 
ities  it  is  now  found  a  tree  twenty  to  twenty -five  feet  in  h 
breadth,  yielding  large  biennial  crops  for  ten  or  twelve  coi 

This  spontaneous  growth,  under  the  pressing  demanc 
seized  upon  by  enterprising  persons  early  in  the  progress 
lected  at  an  expense  of  six  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  and 
in  its  export.  Samples  of  this  cotton,  of  gooa  quality,  h 
this  department. 
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The  following  account  of  this  enterprise  is  furnished  by  our  consul  at  Paita, 
C.  F.  Winslow,  esq.: 

*' After  collecting  the  wild  staple,  at  cheap  rates,  and  exporting  it  for  trial  upon  British 
looms,  an  enterprising  English  gentleman  employed  the  services  ofour  mechanical  and  civil 
engineer,  Alfred  Davall,  or  Baltimore,  who  has  already  written  a  valuable  treatise  upon  the 
sabject,  to  lay  out  a  plantation  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Chira,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
this  port  The  valley  of  the  Chira  is  a  rich  bottom,  averaging  more  than  two  miles  in  width, 
extending  from  the  bay  to  the  Andes,  and  capable  of  irrigation  from  a  small  river  that  flows 
through  its  rich  alluvial  deposits.  The  Chira  is  perhaps  the  longest  river,  and  the  valley 
perhaps  the  finest  soil  for  cultivation  of  cotton  on  the  western  sides  of  the  Andes.  This 
spot  was  selected,  and  by  a  free  outlay  of  capital  several  hun<fred  acres  of  land,  neglected 
wilderness,  have  been  converted  into  magnificent  and  productive  cotton  lands  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time.  The  water  is  raised  by  expensive  macninery,  and  led  by  in^nious  devices 
and  gigantic  causeways  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  abundant  crops  by  unfailing  irrigation. 

"  Although  it  has  not  been  two  years  since  the  first  blow  was  struck  upon  the  virgm  soil, 
the  next  steamer,  I  am  informed,  will  take  back  to  England  a  quantity  of  cotton  valued  at 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  This  is  the  first  picking  from  cotton  plants  grown  from  seed 
planted  within  nine  months. 

*'  Meanwhile  the  purchase  of  wild  cotton,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  gradually  advanc- 
ing from  six  to  twenty  cents  p|p*  pound,  has  stimulated  the  Indians  to  send  to  market  all  the^ 
products  of  wild  plants,  and  to  plant  the  seed  in  favorable  localities ;  and  the  successfully 
operations  of  Messrs.  Garland  and  Duvall,  in  the  valley  of  the  Chira,  have  encouraged  tfie 
initiation  of  similar  enterprises  with  Peruvian  capital  in  all  the  valleys  favorable  to  its  culti- 
vation that  skirt  the  Andes. 

**  In  a  recent  visit  which  I  made  to  the  great  Synclinal  valley  of  the  Andes,  as  far  as 
Huancabamba,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Amazon,  after  passing  almost  ninety  miles  of 
trackless  deserts  of  drifting  sand,  I  came  to  the  fertile  regions  that  open  between  the  spurs 
of  the  Cordilleras.  These  are  laid  out  into  large  estates  called  haciendas,  embracing  moun- 
tains, slopes,  and  valleys,  with  climate  varying  with  altitude,  and  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  all  classes  of  vegetable  products.  The  valleys,  which  ascend  with  the  gentlest  inclina« 
tion,  are  fitted  for  all  tropical  productions,  and  the  recent  experiments  with  cotton  show  them 
to  be  especially  adapted  oy  their  soil,  by  periodical  rains,  and  facilities  for  irrigation,  to  the 
culture  of  this  staple  on  a  vast  scale. 

"  In  many  places  it  is  merely  necessary  to  repair  the  canals  of  the  Incas,  some  of  which 
extended  for  leagues  and  watered  immense  districts,  while  in  other  places  canals  are  being 
now  made  at  great  expense. 

**  At  Carrasquilla  there  is  a  gigantic  enterprise  of  this  character  nearly  completed.    This 
canal,  at  least  six  feet  in  width,  is  cut  through  the  first  portions  of  its  course  through  rock  ' 
and  rocky  debris  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  depth,  ana  extends  six  miles.  '  It  is  intended 
to  irrigate  the  lower  regions  of  fhe  vall^  for  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  cotton. 

*'  Further  up  the  district  of  •Salatral,  Don  Antonio  Guena  has  commenced  the  planting  of 
cotton,  which  nas  already  begun  to  yield  abundantly. 

"The  Egyptian  and  sea  island  cotton  grow  in  all  these  plantations  with  improved  fine- 
ness and  length  of  %taplo,  and  the  cotton  is  becoming,  by  cultivation  and  mixing,  much 
improved  in  quality  and  value. 

^*  The  cost  of  transporting  cotton  from  these  remote  interior  regions  on  the  backs  of  mules 
to  the  seaport  of  Paita  is  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  cargo  of  350  pounds. 

**  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  the  machinery  for  cleaning  cotton  is  introduced  in  Peru, 
and  enterprises  already  commenced  and  in  prospect  are  well  established,  with  persistent 
and  well-directed  industry  this  consular  district  must  become  an  important  locality  for  the 
exportation  of  this  useful  staple. 

•*  A  new  enterprise  is  now  about  to  be  undertaken  lower  down  upon  the  river  Chira  than 
Monte  Abierto,  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Garland,  by  the  united  operations  of  Alexander 
Black,  the  British  consul,  and  Alfred  Duvall,  of  Baltimore,  whose  engineering  capabilities 
have  for  some  ten  years  past  been  employed  by  the  Peruvian  government  with  eminently 
successful  results. 

•*The  Egyptian  cotton  plant,  when  once  started,  grows  thriftily,  and  in  four  months  begins 
to  yield.  The  native  cotton  yields  in  eight  montM.  Bolls  open  every  successive  day,  so 
that  picking  on  large  plantations  will  be  a  continuous  labor.  It  is  said  that  there  are  two 
seasons  to  the  yield  of  the  wild  cotton,  and  that  the  trees  continue  to  thrive  for  ten  years. 
The  cultivated  cotton  of  foreign  varieties  seems  to  differ  from  this  habit  of  periodicity,  un- 
folds a  continuous  harvest,  ana  becomes  perennial. 

"VALLEY  OP  THE  HUANCABAMBA. 

"Having  thus  written  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  valleys  that  penetrate  the 

rs  of  the  Cordilleras  on  thiAide  of  the  continent,  I  will  say  a  word  of  the  capacities  of 
great  Synclinal  valley  of  the  Andes,  in  this  latitude.    I  found  the  Andes  clothed  with 
▼egetation  throughout  my  ascent,  and  the  summits  of  the  Pacific  Cordilleras,  instead  of  being 
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peaked  like  the  lower  ridra,  with  proje6tiozki  of  barren  rocks,  are  as  beantifally  rounded  and 
verdant  with  grass  and  shrubs  as  the  hills  of  Vermont.  Cattle  were  roaming  and  grazing 
not  far  from  the  main  passes  of  the  Sierra. 

*'But,  on  reaching  tne  summit,  the  eye  at  once  stretches  eastward ^over  an  immense  valley 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  width  to  another  ridge  or  range  of  mountains  whose  eastern 
faces  slope  down  into  the  plains  of  Brazil.  Between  these  ranges  is  the  great  Synclinal  val- 
ley of  wnich  I  speak,  at  tne  bottom  of  which  flows  the  river  Huancabamba,  one  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon.  The  view  is  grand,  and  the  fertility  of  the  region  immediately  be- 
comes  a  most  impressive  conviction. 

**  On  descending  I  was  struck  with  the  abundance  and  Inxuriance  of  ^reat  Tsrieties  ef 
new  plants  and  flow^.  But  the  mest  remarkable  thing  was  the  extensive  coltivation  of 
.  this  great  region  by  the  Indian  population.  The  slopes  and  bottom  of  the  valley,  seen  from 
high  points,  were  cut  up  into  plautatious  and  gardens.  The  climate  is  mild,  rains  are  £»- 
quent,  the  periodical  rains  unfailing,  and  channels  for  irrigation  were  babbling  eveiywbere. 
The  soil  is  rich,  and  there  is  no  fmi^  nor  plant,  nor  tree,  which  might  not  be  t&re  cultivated 
With  success. 

**  Cochineal  and  Peruvian  bark  are  obtained  in  these  regions.  Plax  abounds  of  the  finest 
quality.  I  have  no  doubt  cotton  could  be  largely  cultivated.  The  great  drawback,  how- 
ever, in  these  interior  regions,  is  the  difficulty  of  transportation  of  all  a^icnltural  prodiicts 
to  the  sea-coast.  But  so  magnificent  and  luxurious  a  country,  with  so  mild  and  saliibrioiia  a 
climate,  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled  in  extensive  travels  over  the  globe." 

I  • 

COTTON  AND  SUGAR  OF  PEBNAMBUCO. 

Thomas  Adamson,  jr.,  esq.,  United  States  consul  at  Pernambuco,  fbmisbcs  a 
few  statements  concerning  the  crops  of  that  province,  of  which  sugar  ia  the  most 
valuable.  In  the  last  tyro  or  three  years  the  product  has  decreased,  in  conse- 
quence of  severe  droughts.  The  system  of  culture  is  the  same  that  was  prac- 
ticed a  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  estates  upon  which  the 
plough  has  tiiken  the  place  of  the  hoe.  In  some  instances  improvements  have 
been  made  in  setting  sugar  pans,  in  economy  of  fuel,  and  perhaps  in  distiUlng 
rum  from  molasses. 

The  receipts  for  last  year  were  661,000  bags  of  160  pounds  each,  or  105,760,000 
pounds.    This  was  somewhat  less  than  the  average. 

The  increase  of  the  cbtton  crop,  which  encroached  somewhat  upon  the  sugar, 
was  marked.  Tor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1862,  the  exports  were  5*5,000 
bales ;  52,000  the  next  year,  and  80,000  last  year. 

lie  states  that  cotton  culture  has  been  stimulated  by  its  high  price,  and  that 
nine-tenths  of  it  is  now  cultivated  by  free  labor — bj  a  class  of  poor  people, 
small  farmers,  called  moradores,  or  squatters.  They  produce  only  a  feir  anobas 
to  each  family,  just  enough  to  supply  them  with  a  little  clothing  and  the  very 
few  necessaries  of  life  which  nature  does  not  produce  spontaneously  for  them. 
A  capacity  for  an  enormous  increase  exists,  dependent  only  on  careful  cultiva- 
tion. Probably  there  is  not  a  plough  employed  in  cotton  culture  in  the  province. 
The  mode  of  procedure  is  this :  The  ground  is  charred  by  cutting  down  and 
burning  the  dense  vegetation  which  covers  it ;  holes,  four  or  five  feet  apart,  are 
made  with  a  hoe ;  the  seed  is  dropped  in  and  covered  with  a  push  and  stamp 
of  the  foot;  and  nature  does  (he  rest  Cotton  is  here  a  perennial.  It  gives  its 
best  crop  in  the  third  year ;  in  the  fourth  the  yield  is  smialler,  and  in  the  fifUi  it 
is  generally  cut  down  and  replanted. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  exported  in  1864  was  four  times  the  export  of  1859, 
and  brought  ten  times  as  much  money.    The  consul  says : 

"This  empire  possesses  the  natural  advantages  of  a  soil  and  climate  excellentlj  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  if  the  people  were  generally  energetic  and  inteUiceot 
they  might  make  Brazil  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  cotton  supply  for  the  world ;  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  they  will  improve  their  resources  to  any  great  extent  during  this  centanr. 
I  believe  they  will  cease  to  compete  with  us,  to  any  great  extent,  if  we  resume  our  former 
production  before  they  become  rich  enough  to  have  acquired  many  new  wants." 

THB  YUCCA. 

# 

Among  the  specimens  of  useful  plants  received  at  this  department  should  be 
mentioned  a  package  of  the  yucca,  a  member  of  the  liliaceous  fiunily,  the  bulb 
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or  root  of  wbieh  is  edible,  natritive,  of  delicious  flavor,  cultivated  or  growing 
Bpontaneouslj  in  almost  all  intertropical  countries.  These  specimens  were  re- 
ceived from  Consul  Winslow,  of  Paita,  Peru.    He  says  of  it : 

'*  I  first  tasted  it  in  1843,  in  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  and  in  Brazil  I  a^ain  enjojed  it  in 
1848 ;  and  in  this  conntiy  it  is  a  staple  axticle  of  food  for  the  natives  of  the  interior  and  the 
sea-coast.  If  the  stalks  I  send  are  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  inches  long  and  planted,  and 
not  too  much  watered,  and  kept  at  ordinary  tropical  temperatures,  I  think  they  will  thriTe. 
The  root  is  eaten  when  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  fine  at  all  sizes.  Some  will  reach 
the  weight  of  twenty  nonnds  and  more.  The  largest  I  have  seen  have  been  as  large  as  a 
stout  man's  leg  from  tne  hip  to  the  knee.    The  tuber  is  boiled,  roast^  or  baked. 

'*I  also  send  the  stalks  of  a  beautiful  flowering  plant  which  I  met  with  in  a  garden  the 
other  day  in  the  valley  of  the  Chira,  some  twenty-five  miles  distant.  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  it.  It  has  a  beautiful  terminal  red  flower,  looking  Uke  painted  wax.  I  hope  the 
plant  will  live  and  grow  in  your  green-houses." 

LOBOS   ISLANDS   GUANO. 

Information  received  from  0.  F.  Winslow,  esq..  United  States  consul  at  Paita, 
Peru,  confirms  the  opinion  of  merchants  and  speculators,  that  the  guano  beds 
of  the  LoboB  islands  might  be  worked,  sold,  and  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
and  that  the  trade  might  give  to  Paita  something  of  the  commercial  importance 
which  the  Ghincha  islands  have  given  to  Oallao.  But  obstacles  have  hitherto 
obstructed  this  enterprise.  Fresh  water,  for  the  supply  of  population,'  could 
not  be  had,  and  the  geological  structure  of  the  coast  is  nndeiistood  to  render 
problematical  eflbrts  to  obtain  it.  Nor  are  these  difitbulties  met  by  the  govern- 
ment with  sufficient  persistence. 

The  repulsiveness  of  the  landscape  here  is  somewhat  compensated  by  the 
commodiousnesB  of  the  bay  and  the  agreeableness  of  the  climate.  Want  of 
fresh  water  has  hitherto  prevented  its  becoming  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  has,  to  some  extent,  been  the  resort  of  the  whaling  fleet  of  New 
England,  for  allowing  recreation  to  seamen  after  long  and  tedious  cruises,  for 
seeking  medical  and  surgical  relief,  and  for  obtaining  vegetables,  especially  the 
onion — ^the  most  valuable  anti-BCorbutic-**grown  in  the  interior  of  this  portion 
of  the  coast. 

AGBICULTTBE  OF   SWEDEN. 

W.  W.  Thomas,  jr.,  esq.,  consul  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  communicates  the 
following : 

"No  later  statistics  of  the  agrienltoral  prodnctions  of  Sweden  than  (hose  of  1861  can  now 
be  obtained.  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  answer  voor  qneetions  in  regard  to  1862  and  1863. 
The  latest  volume  of  Swedish  official  statistics  that  has  as  yet  been  made  public  treats  of 
the  five  years  from  1856  to  1860,  inclusive,  and  is  rather  a  risumi  of  those  five  years,  con- 
sidered as  one  period,  than  a  detailed  account  of  each  year  by  itself.  From  this  I  have 
compiled  the  following  table,  showing,  first,  the  average  yearly  amount  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductions after  deducting  the  amount  of  seed  for  the  next  year ;  second,  the  average  yearly 
amount  of  seed  so  deducted ;  and,  third,  the  average  yearly  total : 


Articles. 


Wheat tnnns* 

Bye - 

Barley 

Oate 

Mixed  oats  and  barley 

Peas  and  beans 

Potatoes 

Other  edible  roots 

Flax  and  hemp centnerst 


For  consump- 
tion. 


509,148 
3,763,766 
2,268,419 
4,677,204 
1,208,944 

391,350 
7,985,607 

826,301 
46,249 


For  seed. 


568,891 
474,722 
979,124 
216,863 


1,271,143 


Total 


576,077 
4,332,657 
3, 143, 141 
5,656,328 
1,424,807 


9,256,752 


*  OzM  tuna  •qnali  fonr  bmhols  KngHah. 


t  One  oeatMr  equls  93-lbi.  Enfllfh. 
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''The  foregoing  statistics  are,  of  coarse,  only  approximate, 
cientlj  educated  and  willing  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  every 
exact  data  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  a  country  can  b 
ever,  that  these  statistics  are  as  reliable  as  those  of  any  other  a 

"About  1,500,000  Swedish  acres*  are  devoted  to  growing  gri 
tatoes,  yet  the  yield  of  potatoes  is  so  large  that  ft  stands  in  relu 
as  three  to  five.  The  potatoes  are,  indeed,  the  *  staff  of  life  *  U 
can  be  raised  in  the  snort  summer  of  these  high  northern  lai 
perhaps  barley,  can  live.  In  the  valley  of  the  Alten  river,  anc 
Fjord,  far  within  the  Arctic  circle,  even  above  7(P  north  lati 
with  some  barley,  are  frequently  produced.  This  is  the  hi^ 
world." 

From  the  data  furnished  by  the  consul  the  followir 
porta  and  importe  is  condensed : 

IMPOSTS. 


Year. 

Wheat 

Rye. 

1855 

2,470 
99,644 
71,311 
37,765 
20,488 
24,315 
36,911 

40,622 

1856 

497,886 

1857 

391,942 

1858 

53,079 

1859 

.       ■ .   .. 

41,954 

1860 - 

70,787 

1861 

620, 403 

EXPORTS. 


Year. 

Wheat 

Ryp. 

Barl 

1855 

86,147 
30,668 
17,416 
39,769 
84,319 
97,444 
74,802 

744,428 
294,431 

34,862 
139,192 
143,607 
235,572 

20,926 

247 

1856 

11 V 

Id57 

18?' 

1858 

236, 
322, 
429 

1859 

1860 

1861 

254* 

*o^, 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  Sweden  is 
try,  thoagh  in  a  small  degree. 

'*  I  know  not  if  wo  have  the  Alsike  clover  in  America;  it  is  t1 
Sweden,  cuts  about  five  tons  to  the  Swedish  acre,  can  be  made  U 
Swedish  summer,  and  has  been  introduced  into  Scotland  to  grei 

He  thus  writes  concerning  the  grapes  of  Scutari  and 

"  Scutari  is  a  village  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  theBosphorus,  opp 
is  a  very  larffe,  long,  translucent  grape,  which  hangs  in  heavy  i 
I  have  heara  universally  pronounced,  by  hundreds  of  travellers 
grape  in  the  world ;  for  myself  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  sup 
would  flourish  in  our  middle  States,  and  in  those  States  borderin 

**  In  regard  to  the  grapes  of  Moldavia,  eood  grapes  of  both  w; 
produced  m  great  profusion.  These  would  not  of  themselves  re 
it  not  for  the  severe  cold  which  the  vines  pass  through  every  win 
'63,  which  was  unusually  mild,  the  thermometer  at  Galatz,  the  i 
indicated  one  mornine  17<^  below  zero,  Fahrenheit,  and  frequent 
This  cold  will  certainly  rival  that  of  our  most  southern  States,  ai 
during  it,  with  little  or  no  shelter,  has  led  me  to  suppose  that  the 
tivated  in  the  open  air  in  the  roost  northern  parts  of  the  United  £ 
of  grapes  would  be  impossible.'* 

*36  Swediab  aer«s  equal  38  SngUih. 
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It  is  very  doubtful  whether  these  grapes  would  flourish  here.  No  European 
grapes  have  as  yet  succeeded,  in  the  open  air,  in  this  country,  except  in  CaH- 
fomia. 

EXPORTS  OP  DENMARK  IN  1862. 

George  P.  Hansen,  esq.,  consul  at  Elsinore,  sends  the  following  table  : 


Articles. 


Kingdom. 


Duchy  of 
Sleswig. 


Duchy  of 
Holstein. 


Enclave 
ofLubec. 


Total. 


Bones  of  animals lbs. 

Barley bbls. 

Beef lbs. 

Bread lbs. 

Butter bbls. 

Buckwheat bbls . 

Cattle number. 

Calves do... 

Flour,  (of  wheat) lbs . 

other  kinds lbs. 

Groats,  (wheat) lbs . 

other  kinds lbs. 

Horses number. 

Hogs do... 

Malt bbls. 

Oats bbls. 

Oil-cake lbs- 
Peas  bbls. 

Pork lbs. 

Kye bbls- 

Bape-seed bbls. 

Skins  and  hides lbs. 

Vetch bbls. 

Wheat bbls. 

Wool,  coarse lbs. 

other  kinds lbs. 


3,015,340 

1,140,028 

1,436,255 

1,738,900 

26,236 

17,623 

453 

8 

7,135,524 

2,765,259 

1,673 

5,756,663 

202 

2,244 

5,298 

633,559 

8,069,893 

16,212 

2,054,192 

119,321 

55,715 

2,274,925 

8,585 

226, 169 

1,626,373 

2,089,296 


1,536,880 

17,582 

481,973 

29,088 

5,391 

39,457 

24,679 

2 

350,579 

188,317 

6,456 

523,034 

3,587 

27 

322 

54,108 

3,916,695 

1,717 

1,168,707 

3,171 

55,815 

459,340 

69 

58,084 

49,285 

537,413 


1,292,142 

57, 405 

723, 171 

622,628 

67,751 

24,842 

26,807 

12,560 

6,772,603 

417,941 


22,341 

427 

2,667 

65 

309 

296 

358 

753 

27,096 

14,853 


1,414,617 

9,805 

44,166 

3,259 

140,458 

4,944,506 

8,659 

573,592 

40,235 

139,950 

1,047,283 

2,658 

204,577 

142,690 

120,988 


36,800 

101 

2,146 


200 


^19 

1,393 

349 

1,746 

28,999 

25 

2,841 

534 

21,089 


5,866,703 

1,215,442 

2,644,066 

2,390,683 

99,687 

82,223 

52,297 

13,327 

14,285,802 

3,386,370 

8,129 

7,731,114 

13,755 

48,583 

8,879 

828,325 

16,931,094 

2r,507 

3,797,884 

163,076 

253,226 

3,810,547 

11,337 

491,671 

1,818,882 

2,768,786 


Note. — A  barrel  (if  butter)  is  246.92  pounds;  a  pound  is  1.1023  pound  avoirdupois;  a 
centner  is  100  pounds ;  a  gallon  is  4iV  potter. 

DECRBASB  OP  PRODUCTION  IN  IRELAND. 

John  Young,  esq.,  consul  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  communicates  facts  illustrative 
of  the  condition  of  Irish  agriculture,  from  which  it  appears,  as  has  before  been 
intimated,  that  the  tillage  of  that  country  is  rapidly  decreasing.  In  wheat,  es- 
pecially, the  decline  is  marked.  In  1847  the  product  was  23,408,000  bushels  ; 
in  1850,  17,344,000;  in  1862,  5,464,000  bushels.  There  has  also  been  a  de- 
crease of  barley,  oats,  and  rye  to  nearly  the  same  extent.  This  decadence  is* 
attributable  to  the  removal  of  prohibitory  duties  from  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain;  to  the  loss  of  one-third  of  the  population  by  emigration  to  tlfe  United 
States  and  British  colonies ;  and  to  the  recentlv  inaugurated  policy  of  driving 
off  agricultural  laborers  and  converting  the  lands  into  grazing  farms. 

The  consul  says : 

"It  appears  that  the  rulers  of  Ireland  are  quite  willing  to  see  the  native  or  Milesian  pop- 
ulation exterminated,  but  are  becoming  very  anxious  to  extend  the  ^owth  of  fat  bullocks 
by  which  John  Bull  can  be  furnished  with  a  full  supply  of  roast  beet.  The  reason  is,  that 
a  bullock  is  more  easily  governed  and  is  less  rebellious  than  an  Irish  Celt.  A  second  infer- 
ence firom  the  above  facts  is,  that  the  poverty  of  the  laboring  population  who  remain  has  not 
been  materially  decreased  by  the  vast  emigration.    This  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  ai^ 

32 
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increosef  daring^  fifteen  years,  in  the  i^nantit^  of  potatoes  cultivate 
popalation  is  diminished— the  only  article  oi  food  on  which  a  sta 
subsisted  by  the  outlay  of  little  money  or  workhouse  relief;  and  th< 
forms  an  index  of  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

"  Durinff  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year,  1863,  80,000  person 
tion;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that,  from  1862  to  1863,  thore 
J2,700  cattle  under  two  years  old,  and  J 9, 000  under  one  year  old.  *' 

The  average  of  the  several  crops  for  1863  is  thas  given 

Wheat 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Barley 

Flax 

Turnips 

Meadows  and  clover 

The  area  in  wheat  is  shown  to  have  decreased,  in  five 
to  264,000  acres.  The  diminution  is  so  large  and  rapid  i 
left  of  diminished  dependence  upon  foreign  supplies. 

There  has  heen  an  increase,  however,  in  certain  products 
especially  flax — (which  is  shown  more  fully  in  the  article 
ton  scarcity  yet  operates  to  increase  the  culture  of  fl 
the  demand,  Irish  farmers,  always  slow  to  change  agric 
failed  to  meet  it.  The  town  of  Belfast  has  risen  to  iti 
beauty  mainly  by  the  linen  trade.  Orders  are  still  flowin 
turers,  hut  their  ability  to  meet  the  demand  is  held  in  chec 
tity  of  flax  produced.  The  machinery  is,  here,  the  activi 
flax  enough  is  not  grown  either  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere.  ^ 
farmers  of  the  United  States  raise  flax  for  export  to  this 
be  cultivated  in  America,  exported  here,  manufactured,  and 
as  cotton  was  before.  •  •  •  Mills  for  scute! 
provided,  but  as  the  American  people  have  thus  far  excel] 
in  improvements  in  machinery,  they  can  be  introduced  as  t 
tion  is  fairly  commenced.  Great  efforts  are  making  at  tl 
the  cultivation  of  flax  into  Canada.  In  this  important  st 
wealth  I  am  confident  our  own  country  will  not  be  left  bei 
only  requisite  for  our  people  to  know  that  there  is  a  demani 
furnish  a  supply." 

AGRICULTURAL    EXPORTS   OP   RUSSIA. 

Timothy  C.  Smith,  esq.,  consul  at  Odessa,  has  procured  j 
in  the  absence  of  reliable  estimates  of  the  total  production  o 
the  facts  of  her  exports  of  the  principal  products  of  agricu! 
portion  sent  abroaa  from  the  port  of  Odessa,  and  the  total 
ports,  as  follows : 
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Statement  of  exportt /rem  Rmna  during  Jive  years,  from  1857  to  1862,  t»- 

dtuive. 


Wheat bushels 

Bye do.. 

Barley do.. 

Oats do.. 

Peas do.. 

Com do. . 

Floor  meal do.., 

Linseed  and  rapeseed do. . , 

Total  g^ns 

Tallow tons 

Wool do.. 

Total  value  of  exports 


From  Russia. 


119,383,752 
53,479,396 
24^338,544 
53,404,554 

2,050,002 
13,271,592 

5,766,780 
44,583,786 


316,278,306 

323,209 
98,833 


$828,000,000 


From  southern 
porta. 


94,512,072 
7,812,216 

14,077,05# 

15,958,458 
698, 184 

12,110,380 
1,868,904 

20,9a3,296 


168,020,560 

48,842 
45,543 


From  Odessa. 


$270,807,171 


36,003,030 
6,645,792 

11,498,028 

13,647,162 
698,082 

12,040,842 
1,101,744 
7,300,086 


88,934,766 

33,706 
22,137 


$146,874,309 


FORAGE   PLANTS  IN   PRUSSIA. 

Charles  J.  Lnndel,  esq.,  consul  at  Stettin,  Prussia,  in  bis  correspondence 
with  the  department,  calls  attention  to  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  telegraphic  weather  reports,  as.  suggested  by  the  astronomer  Dove,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interests,  all  over  the  different  states  of  the  Ger- 
man confederation.    He  thus  refers  to  the  yellow  lupine : 

"I  would  mention  a  kind  of  black  *peas,'  used  for  feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  called 
*lupinea,'   which  thrive  well  on  even  the  poorest  soil,  and  require  but  a  short  season  for 


Mic 


Iff  on  the  upper  peninsula  of  the  State  of 
ikes  mo  that  *  lupinen*  might  be  profitably 


ning.    Having  some  years  since  been  travelling 
[ichigan,  and  noticed  the  promise  of  its  soil,  it  stri 
introduced  there,  and  in  other  similar  parts  of  the  United  States.  '^  An  entirely  new  feeding 
plant  here  is  the  'seradella,'  which  also  grows  to  advantage  on  poor  soil,  is  fed  green  or 
dried,  and  is  similar  to  clover." 


TOBACCO    IN   ITALT. 

Hon.  Geoi^  P.  Marsh,  United  States  minister  to  Italy,  resident  at  Turin,  writes 
relative  to  the  interest  in  tobacco  culture  in  the  vicinity  of  Turin,  and  desires  from 
the  department  "a  sufficient  quantity  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco  seed 
to  produce  half  a  million  of  plants."  He  also  asks,  at  the  intimation  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Turin,  information  on  the  following  subjects : 

*' Exact  information  on  the  character  and  chemical  composition  of  the  soils  devoted  to  the 
caltivation  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky. 

'*The  degree,  maximum,  medium,  and  minimum,  of  temperature  and  humidity,  in  those- 
states  during  the  year. 

'*The  system  of  improvement  (drsdninff,  manuring,  &c.)  of  the  soil. 

"The  inorganic  matters  absorbed  by  tobacco  in  greatest  quantity. 

'^The  depth  of  vegetable  soil  (humus)  in  the  tobacco  plantations. 

**  And  other  important  information  on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  whether  as  it  regards  the 
natnral  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  the  agricultural  processes,  or  the  modes  of  curing  and . 
preparing  for  market.*' 

In  reply  to  these  queries,  communication  was  made  of  facts  and  experiences 
in  possession  of  the  department,  with  original  suggestions  further  elucidating. 
the  subject. 
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WINE  CROP  OP  PBANCE. 

L.  W.  YioUier,  vice-conaul  at  Lyons,  France,  under  < 
says : 

**  SerionB  feare  are  entertained  about  the  wine  crop ;  the  great 
it  was  thought  had  caused  the  oidium  to  make  its  appearanc 
want  of  rain  or  fogs  prevented  the  full  growth  of  the  grapes.  F 
tions  of  sulphur  have  stopped  the  oidium,  and  the  crop  just  gatb< 
The  quality,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  is  good;  better  ( 
quence,  the  prices  are  firm.  The  crop  has  not  been  equal  every \ 
is  under  the  average,  whilst  in  some  others  the  quantity  of  grapu 
of  casks,  made  in  advance,  has  not  been  found  sufficient,  and  pi 
be  delayed  until  other  casks  could  be  procured." 

THE   WHEAT   CROP  OP   FRANCE. 

James  0.  Patnam,  esq.,  consul  at  Havre,  famishes 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  wheat  crop  in  each  of  i 
growing  districts  into  which  France  is  divided  by  the 
The  crop  of  1864,  as  estimated  below,  is  held  to  be  five 
good  average  crop.  That  of  1863  was  extraordinary, 
large  surplus  unexpended  in  October  of  the  present  3 
sufficient  for  consumption,  but  leaves  a  small  quantity  f( 
ing  is  the  estimated  product  for  the  present  year  : 

Northern  district.^ 2S 

Northeastern  district Jo 

Southeastern  district 11 

Southern  district 8 

Middle  district 7 

Soathwestern  district 9 

Western  central  district 10 

District  of  the  Landes IJ 

Total  average  crop 100 

TURNIP-ROOTBD    CHERVIL. 

Franklin  Webster,  esq.,  consul  at  Munich,  Bavaria,  trai 
of  1864,  a  package  of  seeds  of  the  ChcRropkyllum  bulb 
the  C(5rbel-rube.  It  is  found  growing  wild  in  Bavaria,  b 
first  introduced  from  Liberia.    Burnett  thus  alludes  to  it 

**  C.  btUbosum  is  said  to  be  deleterious;  but  Haller  affirms  that 
with  their  fish,  and  commend  tllem  as  a  nutritive  and  agreeable  fo 

Mr.  Webster  says : 

**The  seeds  should  be  sown  the  same  year  they  mature,  in  i 
according  to  some  authorities,  in  August  or  the  first  of  September, 
ffrow  in  the  fall,  and  under  the  snow  in  winter;  but  others  deny 
Before  spring.  Thev  should  bo  sown  broadcast,  two  inches  apart, 
rich  soil,  which,  after  the  sowing,  should  be  dressed  one  inch  d( 
horse  manure.  In  May  their  scanty  foliage  is  in  full  growth,  wh 
and  disappears,  indicating  that  the  roots  are  ripe  and  ready  to  b 
roots  consist  of  very  numerous  tubers,  an  inch,  more  or  less,  in  ler 
thickness.  After  being  a  few  days  in  the  cellar  they  acquire  a  rich 
Uke  that  of  roasted  chestnuts.  The  only  method  I  know  of  cook! 
salted  water  five  or  six  minutes,  or  until  a  slight  pressure  of  the  fi 
off.  Dip  them  in  salt  while  eating  ^em.  To  renew  the  seed,  pla 
or,  better  still,  let  a  few  remain  over  winter  where  they  grew, 
attaining  a  height  of  six  to  ten  feet,  producing  abundant  seeds,  wh 
seeds  soon  lose  their  vitality,  and  will  seldom  come  up  if  left  to  s 
should  be  sown  the  same  year  of  their  growth.  The  gteat  value 
.  acquisition  to  an  American  gardener,  is  not  only  its  deliciousne 
earliness  of  its  maturity,  fully  supplying  the  place  of  potatoes,  yet  i 
a  full  month." 
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GRiLPBS  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS  OP  MALAGA. 

A.  M.  Hancock,  esq.,  consul  at  Malaga,  communicates  some  interesting  facts 
of  the  proddctions  of  that  province,  including  grapes,  almonds,  figs,  olires, 
lemons,  oranges,  wheat,  barley,  Indian  com,  ana,  more  recently,  sugar-cane. 
Of  the  grapes,  their  principal  source  of  revenue,  there  are  fifty  varieties,  of 
which  the  Muscatel,  Peroximen,  Larga,  and  Loja  are  most  highly  esteemed.  The 
Muscatel  are  grown  on  the  hills  near  the  sea,  and  back  one  or  two  leagues  to 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  afford  a  shelter  from  the  north  and  northwest. 
A  continuous  chain  of  hills,  from  one  hundi*ed  to  two  hundred  feet  high,  ex- 
tending forty  miles  from  Malaga  to  Nerja,  is  completely  enveloped  in  Muscatel 
vines.  Recently  the  Muscatel  district  has  been  extended,  so  that  it  now  reaches 
a  distance  of  seventy  miles  upon  the  coast.  The  soil  is  slate  in  various  stages* 
of  decomposition,  silex,  and  clay.  The  position  is  sheltered,  a  necessity  with 
the  Muscatel,  which  inquires  a  southerly  exposure,  both  tor  ripening  the  fruit 
and  for  ripening  the  raisins,  a  process  requiring  fifteen  days  of  clear,  fine 
weather  in  August.  A  good  average  crop  is  estimated  at  1,500,000  arrobas,  or 
boxes  of  25  pounds. 

The  Peroximen  produces  the  sweet  Malaga  wine  and  various  dry  wines,  is  a 
good  table  grape,  and  is  grown  extensively  in  the  mountains  between  Malaga 
and  Granada,  which  are  more  or  leas  covered  with  vines.  It  is  hardier  than 
the  Muscatel,  and  not  affected  by  humidity,  shade,  or  exposure.  The  mountain 
soil  is  of  the  same  slaty  nature,  intermixed  with  minerals  of  different  kinds. 

The  Larga  is  grown  on  the  eastern  coast,  and,  when  dried,  are  known  as  the 
bloom  raisins. 

The  Loja,  or  shipping,  grows  in  the  interior ;  the  finest  in  the  adjoining  prov- 
ince of  Almeria.  This  is  almost  the  only  vine  that  runs  on  trellises  and  trees. 
All  other  kinds  are  cut  in  December  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  are 
planted  in  rows,  at  distances  of  six  and  eight  feet  each  way ;  the  weeds  are 
carefully  hoed  nut,  and  the  vineyard  kept  clean.  The  vines  are  seldom  ma- 
nured except  when  old,  and  they  live  over  thirty  years.  New  vines  are  set  in 
December ;  they  flower  in  March  and  April,  and  ripen  in  July  and  August. 
In  the  last  five  years  the  vines  have  suffered  from  the  oidium  di:iease. 
The  following  report  is  given  of  other  products  of  Malaga : 
**  The  almond  tree  flourishes  best  in  stony,  sterile  soil,  where  no  other  tree  could  exist 
It  flowers  as  early  as  December  and  January.  The  blossom  is  the  most  delicate  of  any 
known,  and  is  injured  by  a  sadden  change  of  atmosphere  or  heavy  easterly  winds.  This 
peculiarity  causes  the  crop  to  be  very  precarious  and  short ;  but  the  value  of  its  fruit  com- 
pensates the  farmer,  making  its  culture  preferable  to  that  of  other  trees.  The  fruit  ripens 
m  July  and  August. 

**  The  fig  tree  is  less  delicate  than  the  almond,  but  requires  more  cultivation  to  preserve  it 
It  adapts  itself  to  all  kinds  of  laud,  but  the  fruit  is  fairer  and^  more  luscious  if  reared  in 
warm,  sheltered  positions,  with  but  little  moisture,  which  is  prejudicial.  Copious  rains  pro- 
duce a  short  crop,  of  inferior  quality,  and  cause  an  active  fermentation  and  engender  in- 
eects.  The  dry  branches  are  pruned  off,  and  also  the  suckers,  which  absorb  the  substance ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  dig  well  around  the  tree  once  a  year.  The  fig  tree  buds  in  March  and 
ripens  in  July  and  August.    There  are  some  eighteen  varieties. 

*^  The  olive  tree  grows  every  where,  and  the  mountains  abound  with  the  wild  olive.  It 
blossoms  in  April,  and  the  fruit  is  gathered  in  November  and  December.  The  neighboring 
provinces  of  Iden  and  Cordova  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  olive,  and  the  laree  supply 
of  oil  for  exportation  is  chiefly  received  through  those  districts.  Spanish  oil  would  compete 
with  the  best  It^ian  if  more  care  were  taken  in  extracting  it  by  processes  practiced  in 
France  and  Italy. 

"  Lemons  and  oranges  are  abundant.  They  are  planted  in  sheltered  positions,  not  too 
near  the  sea.  There  are  numerous  plantations  near  tne  city  of  Malaga,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Quadolmedina,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  a  mountain  torrent,  and  many  months  of  the 
year  is  perfectly  diy ;  ouring  the  rainy  seasons,  however,  large  masses  of  water  pass  from 
the  mountain  to  the  sea,  rUnning  through  the  city  of  Malaga,  and  the  land  along  the  banks 
i9  overflowed  and  becomes  very  fertile.  The  lemon  trees  blossom  in  March,*and  ripen  in  the 
summer,  fall,  and  winter — there  beiag  three  distinct  species.  The  heavy  exportation  is  iu 
September  and  October,  although  the  summer  lemons  are  shipped  as  early  as  June  and 
July." 
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Barley  is  raised  on  tbe  vega  of  Malaga,  and  likewise 
the  mountains.  The  wheat  from  the  interior  of  this  pn 
quality.  Rye,  oats,  and  grass,  are  scarcely  grown.  Tb< 
fed  on  barley,  straw,  corn-tops,  and  beans.  Indian  con 
erable  extent  in  this  vicinity.  The  usual  period  for  sowi 
middle  of  October,  and  harvestiag  in  May  and  June.  I 
May  and  June  ripens  in  September. 

Gane  sugar  is  produced  about  Malaga  to  some  extent, 
cane  is  rapidly  increasing.     It  is  planted  in  April  in  lo( 
is  cut  in  February  and  March.     It  is  cut  without  rer 
seven  years.    The  product  of  refined  sugar  amounts  to 
•pounds  annually. 

The  vega  of  Malaga  is  a  plain,  extending  westerly  tv 
league  in  breadth.  A  narrow  arm  of  it  reaches  five  o 
interior  in  one  direction.  The  soil  varies  from  the  riches 
refreshed  by  frequent  irrigation,  rendering  it  very  prodi 
ness  and  mildness  of  the  climate,  quite  as  much  as  to  fert; 
is  indebted  for  its  extraordmary  productions.  In  ever 
vegetables  and  flowers  of  every  description  can  be  produ 
quantity  without  recourse  to  hot-houses,  and  without-  re 
planting.  The  climate  is  remarkable  for  the  dryness  of  t 
iating  effects  of  the  land  wind  from  the  north  or  northwest 
seldom.  The  amount  of  rain  in  the  last  ten  years  has  i 
thirty -seven  inches  per  year;  the  best  wine  years  bavin 
inches.  In  the  summer  months  there  is  usually  no  rain  ; 
August,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  grapes  are  apt  to  burst 
to  dry.  The  following  table  indicates  the  condition  of  the  at 
of  rain  falling  for  1856,  which  was  an  average  year,  witl 
entire  duration : 


Month. 


Mean. 


January . . . 
Febniaiy  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  — 
November.. 
December.. 

Year 


58.6 

57.01 

60.9 

64.5 

67.6 

76.6 

79.9 

79.9 

76.9 

71. 6 

64.9 

59.1 


68.1 


The  consul  gives  a  further  exhibit  of  the  flora  of  this  in 
which  there  is  not  space  in  this  article. 

EXPORTS  FROM  BRINDISI,  ITALY. 

J.  S.  Redfield,  esq.,  consul  at  Brindisi»  Italy,  gives  a  sti 
ducts  of  that  province,  consisting  mainly  of  cotton,  olive  oil 
&c.,  showing  a  ten-fold  increase  in  cotton  culture,  though 
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dnced  is  jet  small.    An  increase  in  the  prices  of  oj)  and  wine  is  indicated. 
The  average  exports  of  these  products  are  as  follows  : 

Olive  oil,  tuns 25, 000 

Wine,  tuns 15, 000 

Cotton,  lbs 15,000,000 

Pry  figs,  lbs 10, 125,  000 

Linseed,  quarters 8, 000 

PRODUCTS  OP  THE   IONIAN  ISLES. 

Amos  S.  York,  esq.,  consul  at  Zante,  reports  the  currant  crop  of  the  islands 
of  Zante  and  Gephalonia.  At  Gephalonia  thej  were  mostly  destroyed  by  rain. 
The  two  islands  produced  about  thirty  million  pounds.  The  Zante  crop,  from 
its  superior  quality,  brings  the  highest  price,  and  is  sold  at  $25  to  $26  per 
thousand  pounds  ;  the  crop  of  Gephalonia  at  about  $20.  ^ 

Zante  also  produces  olive  oil  to  the  amount  of  640,000  gallons ;  the  island 
of  Gorfu  6,400,000  gallons.  The  price  during  1864  was  $10  per  barrel  of  six- 
teen gallons.    The  price  of  wine  ranged  from  $3  to  $6  per  barrel. 

COCHINEAL  IN  TENERIPFE. 

W.  H.  Dabney,  esq.,  consul  at  the  Ganary  Islands,  writes  from  Teneriffe 
respecting  the  product  of  cochineal. 

This  is  a  singular  crop^  being  an  insect,  and  not  a  vegetable,  the  Coccus  cacti, 
found  principally  on  a  particular  species  of  the  cactus,  the  Cacttcs  cochinellifer. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  extensively  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
insect,  which  is  used  as  a  dye  in  Mexico,  Honduras,  TenerifiPe,  Java,  and  other 
places.  The  insects  are  scraped  from  the  plants  into  bags,  killed  in  hot  ovens 
or  in  boiling  water,  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  placed  in  skin-bags  for  exporta- 
tion. The  dried  insect  somewhat  resembles  a  full-sized  grain  of  barley.  The 
dye  is  a  beautiful  crimson.    The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  consul : 

"The  principal  production  of  the  Canary  Islands  at  present  is  the  cochineal,  which, 
although  mtrodaced  into  cultivation  but  a  short  time  since,  comparatively  speaking,  has 
assumed  quite  large  proportions,  the  crop  of  1861,  the  largest  on  record,  having  reached 
2,244,007  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $1,212,877,  from  Teneriflfe  alone.  The  crop  of  1863  was 
small,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat,  which  destroyed  it,  and  was  776,605  pounds,  of  the 
valuo  of  $58*2,500.  The  same  cause,  combined  with  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  seed,  will 
make  the  crop  of  1664,  now  coming  in,  also  a  small  one.  In  the  absence  of  data  we  may 
estimate  it  at  least  equal  to  that  of  1863  in  quantity,  and  probably  it  is  greater." 

The  consul  also  refers  to  the  grape  crop,  which  has  been  almost  annihilated 
by  the  oidium.  It  has  somewhat  recovered  from  that  disaster,  and  now  pro- 
duces from  2,000  to  3,000  pipes  of  wine.  Fruit,  garden  vegetables,  and  cereals, 
including  Indian  corn,  are  grown  successfully,  and  their  yield  has  this  year 
been  abundant. 

TRADE  OP  TRIPOLI. 

The  following  statement  of  imports  and  exports  for  1864,  from  William  Porter, 
esq..  United  States  consul  at  Tripoli,  will  show  the  prominent  productions  of 
that  portion  of  northern  Africa,  and  the  surplus  of  each : 
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Importa. 


British  manufactures 187,000 

Foreign  manafactuies 22, 500 

Colomal 42,500 

Iron 13,500 

Lead 5,000 

Brass 8,850 

Spirits  and  wine 22, 500 

Tobacco 30,000 

Rice 14,000 

Timber 14,500 

Earthenware 5, 000 

Other  articles 17,500 

1^  282,850 


Bzports. 


Ivory $85,000 

Datea 5,000 

Natmm 20,000 

Madder 39,000 

Butter 49,000 

Wheat 100,000 

Barley 90,000 

Oil 102, 0(K) 

Ostrich  feathers 50,000 

Salt 20,000 

Other  articlea 47,000 

607,000 


COTTON   IN   MOROCCO. 

Jesse  H.  McMath,  esq.,  consul  at  Tangier,  Morocco,  says  that  the  Sultan,  in 
1863,  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  cotton;  that  American  and  Egyptian  cotton- 
seed was  imported  from' England,  and  large  tracts  of  crown  lands  were  planted, 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  more  enlightened  Moors  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  staple  ou  their  own  account.  The  quantity  grown  could  not  be  stated, 
but  enough  was  known  to  justify  the  statement  that  cotton  can  be  snccessfnlly 
cultivated  there.  The  consul  says  "  two  hundred  quintals  were  shipped  firom  the 
port  of  Mazagan,  and  one  hundred  from  the  port  of  Saffi,  to  England  during  the 
last  qmarter.  It  is  claimed  here  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  American  cotton.  ITiis 
I  douDt.  With  proper  encouragement  its  cultivation  would  greatly  benefit  this 
people,  but,  from  some  cause  altogether  unaccountable  upon  any  reasonable 
hypothesis,  the  Sultan  has  within  the  past  two  months  prohibited  the  cultivation 
by  private  enterprise.  The  edict  will  materially  affect  a  number  of  Europeans 
residing  in  this  country.  Preparation  was  made  by  them  to  engage  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  much-needed  staple  at  the  time  the  Sultan's  edict  was  proclaimed ; 
but  in  view  of  it  they  have  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  for  they  cannot  claim 
from  the  Sultan  any  privilege  not  secured  by  treaty,  which  he  denies  his  own 
subjects." 

PLBURO-PNBUMONIA. 

Charles  H.  Upton,  esq.,  consul  at  Geneva,  reports  the  prevalence  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia among  the  herds  of  Upper  Savoy,  and  transmits  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  State,  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  pro- 
hibiting utterly  the  introduction  of  bovine  animals  of  any  description,  even  with 
a  certificate  of  regular  health,  from  the  infected  commune,  and  the  hides  of 
such  animals  share  in  the  interdiction.  Every  inspector  of  cattle,  country 
police,  gendarme,  and  agent  of  police,  is  required  to  seize  and  impound  every 
animal  from  that  district,  and  violations  of  this  decree  are  punishable  by  fine  of 
two  hundred  pounds  and  five  days'  imprisonment. 

The  precautions  taken  in  Europe  against  the  spread  of  this  contagion  are 
exceedingly  strict  and  broad,  and  a  lively  sense  of  the  danger  .and  possible 
destruction  of  property  is  constantly  felt. 

ORAPE-VINES  FROM  JAPAN. 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Prnyn,  minister  resident  at  Kanagawa,  Japan,  sent  to  this 
department  in  January,  1864,  specimens  of  grape  cuttings,  bulbd  of  lilies,  and 
other  plants.  The  bulbs  anived  in  a  state  of  decay  beyond  recovery;  the  ever- 
greens were  dead,  with  one  or  two  exceptions ;  deciduous  plants  were  in  a  iair 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  grape-vines  arrived  in  perfect  condition. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  UPON  WOOL  AND  WOOLLEN  MILLS. 


[statistics  collbcteo  by  the  depabtmbnt.] 


Sib  :  The  fanner,  as  a  rule,  loses  sight  of  his  wool  from  the  moment  it  leaves  his 
door  till  the  day  of  its  return  as  cloth  for  his  wearing.  Its  intermediate  history 
is  a  blank.  It  would  be  well  if  he  knew  the  processes  it  undergoes,  the 
damages  it  may  sustain,  and  the  conditions  under  which  its  highest  values  are 
educed  at  the  least  expense.  He  would  find  that  his  own  management,  from 
dropping  to  shearing  and  putting  up  the  fleece,  has  much  to  do  with  success 
or  failure  in  the  manufacture.  Ana  the  manufacturer,  as  a  class,  is  almostt 
equally  as  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  sheep-husbandry.  He 
knows  wool,  not  by  breeds,  but  by  the  multiform  classification  of  the  wool-sorter. 
Nor  is  this  very  strange,  as  breedfs,  especially  in  this  country,  are  so  mixed  that 
the  most  eminent  breeders  of  acknowledged  pure-bred  sheep  quarrel  not  a  little 
about  the  pedigree  of  their  flocks. 

It  would  be  well  for  both  classes  if  they  would  give  a  little  attention  to  the"^ 
respective  industries  of  which  they  know  so  little.  A  better  understanding  of 
the  necessities  and  diflBculties  of  each  would  lead  to  greater  harmony  of  views 
and  action.  It  would  be  seen  that  their  interests  are  identical.  United,  wool- 
growing  and  wool-manufacturing  must  stand ;  divided,  they  will  fall.  Nothing 
is  shown  more  fully  than  thiff  in  their  past  history.  Tariffs  for  the  protection 
of  the  manufacturer  have  been  enacted,  and  mills  have  arisen  and  flourished ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  farmer  has  made  satisfactory  sales  of  wool,  am.  has 
proceeded  to  increase  his  flocks.  Just  then  radical  changes  in  the  tariff  have 
thrown  wide  open  the  door  to  foreign  wool,  and  especially  foreign  cloth,  and 
manufacturers  have  failed,  and  farmers,  disgusted,  have  slaughtered  their  flocks 
for  the  hide  and  tallow.  This  has  been  the  history  pf  sheep  and  wool  ever 
since  the  origin  of  this  government. 

While  their  general  interests  are  identical,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  one  is 
in  a  series  of  years  accompanied  surely  by  the  success  of  the  other,  there  are 
points  in  which  advantages,  on  one  sid^  or  the  other,  may  be  enjoyed.  A 
'  knowledge,  by  both  parties,  of  all  the  relations  of  wool  production  and  con- 
sumption, as  well  as  of  government  protection  to  both  interests,  is  essential  to 
mutual  harmony  in  feeling  and  justice  in  action.  And  a  willingness  to  deal 
fairly,  however  contrary  to  the  instincts  of  selfishness,  which  is  ever  looking 
for  a  temporary  advantage,  should  be  the  policy  and  practice  of  each  party. 
The  farmers  will  scan  closely,  and  possibly  with  some  jealousy,  the  powerful 
combinations  of  the  manufacturers;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  jealousies,  if 
felt,  may  prove  groundless. 

In  harmony  with  this  theory  circulars  were  issued,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1864,  from  this  department,  designed  to  elicit  some  of  the  facts  of  wool  man- 
ufacture. The  returns  were  as  prompt  and  as  general  as  might  be  expected, 
though  not  as  complete  as  could  be  desired.  They  show  a  prosperity  that  has 
never  before  beei>  equalled  in  this  country.  They  prove  that  the  business 
has  doubled  in  five  years,  with  few  indications  of  decline.  On  the  contrary, 
improvement  of  machinery,  enlargement  of  mills,  and  the  building  of  new  ones, 
are  everywhere  reported. 

FINS  WOOL. 

There  is  some  diversity  in  the  opinions  of  manufacturers  relative  to  the 
kind  of  wool  most  needed  in  increased  quantities.  There  are  a  few,  who  make 
fine  cassimeres,  who  desire  a  finer  quality  than  that  produced  by  the  Vermont 
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merinoes.  A  Vermont  manufacturer,  who  is  in  this  a 
his  wool  in  Pennsylvania.  It  may  be  generally  knowu 
that  Washington  county,  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  have  Saxony  flocks,  or  those  wit 
blood,  that  are  superior  for  fineness  of  wool  to  shec 
of  the  States.  A  Connecticut  manufacturer  says :  **  \ 
making  fine  goods,  as  the  quantity  of  American  strictlj 
creasing  yearly."  Another,  in  New  Hampshire,  says  J 
take  the  place  of  Cape,  as  a  high  tariff  and  the  gold  marl 
One  in  Maryland,  where  mutton  varieties  prove  to  be  m 
that  he  finds  difficulty  in  getting  wool  of  the  quality 
required.  It  is  certain  that  there  will  always  be  a  ma 
that  while  a  few  require  fibres  of  superior  delicacy,  th< 
merinoes,  of  medium  fineness,  will  be  found  fine  enoug 
of  the  cassimeres  and  similar  goods.  The  testimony  of 
form  upon  this  point. 

A  Mcissachusetts  manufacturer  presents  the  following 
of  very  fine  wools,  and  also  worsted  wools  at  low  rates  t 
*  what  wools  American  manufacturers  require'  is  very  I 
country  at  large,  or  the  wool-growers.  In  the  early  histo 
of  the  country  broadcloths  were  made  extensively,  an 
with  the  machinery  of  Europeans,  they,  by  the  introd 
short-staple  wools,  such  as  Cape  and  Australian,  were  al 
the  market  by  their  superior  face  finish,  so  that  the  whole 
by  us,  and  other  descriptions  of  woollens  substituted,  re 
finish,  such  as  satinets,  fancy  cassimeres,  flannels,  &c. 
of  i\^9e  short-staple  wools  the  broadclotbi department  i 
and  while  we  consume  largely  of  American  wool  for  w 
short  staples  for  filling  we  are  gaining  ground  and  prefer 
If  'half  a  loaf  ^8  better  than  no  bread,'  then  all  the  incre 
manufactures  over  the  raw  material  imported  is  so  much 
nation.  The  woollen  inteft'ests  are  capable  of  great  diversil 
are  as  yet  introduced  into  this  country ;  and  if  our  wool-gr 
of  the  idea  that  the  American  wools  are  suitable  for  all 
advance  their  own  interests  and  the  consumption  of  Ai 
American  manufacturer  should  have  access  to  all  grades 
compete  with  the  Old  World  in  the  successful  productio 
we  could  go  on,  hand  in  hand,  each  in  his  own  capacity, 
success  and  the  nation's  wealth.  Our  adversity  and  o 
proved  theirs.  The  Boston  prices  current  for  the  past  twei 
this  fact,  and  wUl,  more  conclusively  than  any  other  fact 
to  get  and  use  foreign  wools  in  conjunction  with  Amei: 
advanced  the  price  of  American  wools.  We  want  large 
wools,  but  must  have  a  supply  of  the  desired  kinds  of  foi 
fine  manufacturing  to  a  very  narrow  scope,  and  purchase 
of  various  styles  of  woollens  and  worsteds  abroad.  A  h 
wools  are  consumed  here  of  foreign  growth,  and  so  far  as 
be  produced  here,  it  is  better  to  increase  the  value  of  r 
with  our  skill  and  labor,  sustained  by  our  food,  than  to  a 
for  the  carpets,  blankets,  and  worsted  stuffs,  the  prodactic 
No  doubt  exists  of  the  necessity  of  greater  supplies  of 
especially  referred  to— very  fine  wool  and  worsted  wo( 
grown  by  our  own  farmers.  It  would  be  very  erroncou 
wools  cannot  be  produced  here.  It  is  very  true  that  cliir 
wool ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  United  States  includes  in  i 
all  climates,  from  Maine  to  Chvlifomia,  and  from  the  sumi 
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to  tide- water.  The  fact  exists  that  wool  of  superior  fineness  is  produced  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  to  some  extent,  and  can  be  increased  ;  the  only 
question  relative  to  it  is,  will  it  be  equally  profitable  with  that  of  the  coarser 
merinoes,  or  of  the  long-wool  breeds  ?  With  regard  to  worsted  wools,  there  can 
be  no  question.  It  is  little  less  than  disgraceful  to  American  sheep  husbandry 
that  a  necessity  exists  for  importing  a  single  ounce  of  combing  wools.  The 
mild,  moist  climate  of  England  may  be  superior  to  this  country  for  the  produc- 
tion of  lustrous  wools,  yet  there  are  localities  here  which  may  yield  a  product 
rivalling  that  of  the  Romney  Marsh  and  Lincolnshire  lustres.  Not  only  can  we 
grow  combing  wools,  but  we  shall ;  the  movement  is  already  in  progress,  and 
will  be  continued  till  we  export  the  long  ajid  middle  wools — unless  our  manu- 
facturers choose  to  supply  in  good  part  the  markets  of  the  world  with  worsteds. 
The  only  wool  that  should  ever  be  imported  hereafter  is  a  low  grade,  as  carpet 
wool,  too  low  in  price  to  be  the  product  of  an  improved  condition  of  agriculture. 

TOO  MUCH  OIL.     N 

On  one  thing  manufacturers  are  unanimous — ^the  loss  resulting  from  the 
excessive  breeding  to  grease,  which  threatens  to  react  upon  farmers,  although  the 
practice  originated  very  properly  in  self-defence  against  the  injustice  of  paying 
nearly  uniform  prices  ror  all  grades  of  wool.  Local  agents,  with  instructions  to 
buy  wool  the  average  quality  of  which  the  principals  very  well  knew,  at  a  very 
advantageous  average  price,  cared  only  to  get  their  commission  of  one  cent  per 
pound  upon  the  largest  quantity  of  wool  at  the  least  trouble.  And  in  order  to 
obtain  large  lots  of  well-posted  farmers,  they  exceed  their  instructions  a  little, 
and  make  up  the  loss  by  paying  less  for  small  lots  of  better  wool.  Farmer 
number  one  would  find,  for  instance,  while  his  twenty  fleeces  had  been  sold  for 
seventy  cents,  that  his  next  neighbor  had  obtained  seventy-five  for  his  two  hun- 
dred imperfectly  washed  and  inferior  fleeces.  Is  that  man  to  blame  for  sell- 
ing as  much  grease  or  dih  the  next  year  as  the  wool-buyer  will  takel  The 
manufacturer  pays  wool  prices  for  this  dirt,  the  buyer  gets  a  cent  per  pound  on 
it,  the  railroads  take  as  much  more  for  transporting  it,  and  additional  expense  is 
incurred  of  labor,  machinery  and  chemicals  in  getting  it  out,  and  then  it  is  washed 
away  in  the  river — an  utter  waste,  not  even  utilized  for  the  fertilization  of  the  soil. 

A  New  Jersey  manufacturer  acknowledges  that  "  as  long  as  wool  is  bought 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  few  years,  farmers  will  continue  to  raise  greasy 
wool,  as  they  are  getting  within  two  or  three  cents  as  much  for  it  as  those  that 
raise  the  light  wool.  So  that  the  fault  is  with  the  manufacturer  instead  of  the 
farmer."  Another :  "Farmers  in  this  section  generally  seem  anxious  to  breed 
from  the  heaviest  and  most  oily-woolled  bucks,  which  tends  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  fleece,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  the  actual  amount  of 
wool.  The  day  must  soon  come  when  manufacturers  must  refuse  to  buy  such 
wo^l,  except  at  such  a  discount  as  would  render  it  more  profitable  for  the  farmer^ 
to  produce  a  lighter  and  longer  staple."  One  who  has  had  forty  years*  expe« 
rience.  in  the  wool,  manufacture  says  he  has  worked  imported  Spanish  wool, 
but  never  has  *'  found  any  wool  of  the  same  style  that  shrank  as  much  as  the 
Atwood  wool,"  while  "the  pure  French  merino  wool  is  fine,  with  long 
staple,  the  fleeces  are  good  size,  and  are  not  so  objectionable  on  account  of 
shrinkage."  Yet  the  manufacturers  buy  oily  wool,  and  can  scarcely  do  without 
it,  using  it  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  even  for  combing.  They  know 
▼ery  well  that  foreign  wools  shrink  even  more  than  our  grade  merino,  and 
almost  as  much  as  that  of  our  highly  improved,  heaviest,  oiliest  rams.  Their 
hardiness,  improved  form,  and  large  proportion  of  wool  to  weight  make  the 
American  merino  the  most  useful  and  profitable  breed  of  fine-wool  sheep  in  the 
world.  While  holding  this  opinion  decidedly,  it  is  but  proper  to  suggest  that 
damage  may  result  to  this  valuable  race  by  continued  breeding  to  grease. 
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MIDDLB  STATES  WOOL. 

The  Bupcrioritj  of  the  climate  and  grasBes  of  the  middle  or  central  States  of 
the  United  States  for  the  production  of  wool  is  supported  bj  the  evidence  of 
wool  sorters  and  manufacturers.  Colonel  Randall  long  since  called  attention 
to  the  superior  quality  of  the  wool  of  Virginia.  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  woof  is  celebrated  for  evenness,  length,  and  strength  of  fibre.  A  New 
York  manufacturer  claims  that  "  the  most  profitable  wool  for  the  manufacturer 
is  the  light  medium  fleepe  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia ;  it  commands  a  good 
price  always,  and  is  eagerly  sought  for.'*  Another  says  :  "  The  wool  grown 
in  the  middle  States  of  the  country  is  equal  to  any  grown  in  any  portion  of  the 
world.  The  staple  is  sounder  and  stronger  than  the  wool  from  hot  climates, 
which  is  dry,  harsh,  and  tender — ^not  making  nice  goods.  The  Middle  States 
wool  is  mostly  medium  in  fineness,  excelling  in  condition  and  strength  of  fibre." 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  California.  The  long  and  severe  drought  and  arid 
atmosphere  of  the  summer  render  the  wool  harsh  and  dry,  while  the  mild  ^ 

climate  and  moist  atmosphere  of  winter  produce  a  much  better  quality  of  wool. 
This  climatic  peculiarity  makes  it  necessary  to  shear  twice  a  year.  If  but  one 
clip  is  made  two  qualities  of  wool  are  worked  together,  with  an  effect  like  that 
of  putting  new  cloth  into  an  old  garment.  A  deterioration  is  produced  like- 
wise by  colds  and  other  diseases  produced  by  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of 
the  weather  and  to  severe  cold.  These  difficulties  are  avoided  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Ohio  and  Virginia,  which,  with  abundant  and  nutritious  food,  con- 
duces to  pei-fect  health  and  vigorous  growth  of  flesh  and  wool. 

COMBING   WOOL. 

Another  fact  suggested  by  manufacturers,  and  urged  more  generally  and 
strongly,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  is  the  increased  demand  for  combing  wools. 
A  firm  in  Vermont,  who  are  wool-growers  as  well  as  manufacturers,  using 
themselves  as  much  of  fine  wool  as  of  middle  wool,  says :  *'  Soon,  we  think, 
the  northern  and  middle  States  will  see  their  interest  in  raising  mutton  sheep, 
and  this  will  give  us  the  combing  wools.''  Another  says,  writing  of  the  kinds 
of  wool  desired  f  "Worsteds,  in  particular,  will  soon  be  introduced  upon 
a  large  scale,  and  there  should  also  be  more  attention  given  to  this  class  of 
wools/'  A  Connecticut  manufactuier,  engaged  upon  fine  wools,  as  most  of  the 
mill  proprietors  of  that  State  now  are,  thmks  that  '*  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  carpet  and  delaine  wool." 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  this  class  of  wool,  Canada  being  the  main  reliance. 
But  wools  from  across  the  border  are  paid  for  in  gold — a  fact  which  has  mili- 
tated against  a  supply  from  that  quarter.  As  a  substitute  for  worsted  wools 
E roper,  the  strong,  long,  sound  fibre  of  Ohio,  one-fourth  to  one-half  merino,  has 
een  accepted  Even  those  who  make  cassimcies  of  medium  fineness,  and  pre- 
*fer  full-blood  American  merino,  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  this  medium  wool, 
which  will  shriuk  but  twenty-five  to  thirty -three  per  cent,  in  cleansing,  and  mixing 
it  with  the  finest,  which  shrinks  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent.;  "and  with  the 
present  process  of  finishing  it  will  pay  better  than  any  fine  wool."  It  is  added, 
''One  reason  why  coarse  wool  brings  as  much  as  fine  is  because  it  will  make 
more  cloth,  and  the  trade  will  not  pay  enough  more  for  very  fine  to  make  the 
difference." 

Most  of  the  combing  wools  used  come  from  Canada — Leicester,  Cotswold, 
Southdown,  and  their  crosses.  They  shrink  only  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  and  produce  twice  as  much  cloth,  in  proportion  to  weight  of  fleece,  as 
our  heaviest  fine-wool  fleeces.  Hence  they  are  profitable  to  the  cloth-maker  at 
a  high  cost.  A  large  proportion  of  these  sheep  are  kept  in  the  mild  and  fertile 
area  north  of  Lake  Erie,  lying  directly  between  New  York  and  Michigan^  The 
success  of  coarse  wool-growmg  here,  in  the  lake  region  and  valley  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  is  proof  of  their  adaptation  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  United 
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States.  Such  evidence  is  rendered  nnnecessary,  however,  bj  the  proverbial  health 
and  vigor  of  these  breeds,  iu  isolated  flocks,  in  Ohio,  the  middle  and  eastern 
States.  An  extract  from  the  Montfeal  Gazette  presents  the  profit  in  working 
this  class  of  wools  in  a  very  strong  light,  in  an  article  on  "  Scotch  Tweeds  :*' 

'*  The  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  successful  in  bringing  out  a  class  of 
goods  so  much  superior  to  the  imported  article,  both  as  regards  pattern  and 
fabric,  that  if  the  present  demand  for  them  on  this  side  were-  not  greater  than 
can  be  supplied,  we  are  assured  they  could  be  exported  and  sold  at  paying 
prices  in  the  leading  British  markets.  The  superiority  of  the  Canadian  fabric, 
too,  is  so  striking  that  it  commands  precedence  over  the  Scotch  manufactures  in* 
the  markets  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and  is  exported  and  sold 
there  with  a  profit,  after  paying  the  United  States  duty  of  about  50  or  60  per 
cent,  made  up  in  part  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties.  If  any  reader  is  in- 
credulous at  this  broad  statement  of  facts,  so  different  from  the  popular  appre- 
hension, as  we  were  ourselves  at  first,  we  can  assure  him  it  can  he  established 
in  the  most  simple  and  positive  way,  and  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  doubt. ' 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  largest  house  in  this  trade  in  New  York  did,  a  short  time 
since,  contract  for  all  the  tweeds  of  the  description  we  have  referred  to  that  can 
be  turned  out  of  three  of  the  principal  Canadian  mills  till  October  next.  Some 
of  the  mills  turn  out  160  pieces  a  week ;  and  the  money  involved  is  not  less 
than  $8,000  to  $10,000  per  week.  This  contract  affords  a  profit,  and  the  goods 
pay,  as  we  have  said,  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  duty  to  enter  the  United  States. 
W  hile  these  goods  are  cheaper  than  the  same  kind  of  goods  imported  from  Scot- 
land, their  real  value  is  greater  from  their  manifestly  superior  quality — ^from  what 
reason  arising  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  fact  is  sufficiently  palpable  from  a  com- 
parison of  a  piece  of  the  best  "Bannockbnm"  with  a  piece  of  the  same  kind 
made  at  Almonte." 

WORSTED   BRAIDS. 

An  important  branch  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  recently  introduced  into 
this  country,  will  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  the  working  of  cJKibing  wool 
in  its  various  forms  of  fabric  has  been  extended  in  the  past  few  years.  A  sin- 
gle establishment  in  New  England  produces  $400,000  worth  of  worsted  braids 
annually.  These  braids,  which  are  used  for  the  binding  and  trimming  of  ladies' 
dresses,  may  not  equal  the  French  article,  but  they  are  pretty  and  substantial, 
worthy  to  decorate  the  dresses  of  the  most  patriotic  and  distinguished  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  America.  Several  mills  of  this  kind  are  in  operation. 
.One  manufacturer,  in  Rhode  Island,  writes  that  he  oses  for  these  goods  number 
thirty-two  woollen  yam,  some  of  it  imported,  some  American,  made,  from  wool 
of  fine  long  staple.  A  Massachusetts  manufacturer  has  given,  at  the  request  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  a  statement  of  this  new  industry  somewhat 
in  detail,  as  follows : 

"Attleroro*,  Mass.,  November  19,  1864. 

*'Dbar  Str:  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  October  20,  I  wonld  saj  that  I  am  en^^ged  in 
the  manafacture  of  worsted  braids  of  all  descriptions.  I  purchase  the  yam,  which  is  Amer- 
ican spun,  and  made  from  Leicester  wool  raised  exclusively  in  Canada.  The  manufacture 
of  these  braids  is  wholly  a  new  business  in  this  country,  and  the  consumption  of  material 
amounts  annually  to  more  than  throe  millions  of  dollars.  I  commenced  the  business  about 
two  years  ago,  and  imported  the  yam  from  England  the  first  year,  but  subsequently  induced 
a  few  American  manufacturers  to  import  machinery  for  manut'actnring  worsted  yams,  and 
they  are  now  competing  successfully  in  quality  with  English  or  German  yams.  At  first 
they  used  the  wool  ''hand-combed,  '  but  now  they  use  English  power  combers,  which  do 
the  work  at  one-fourth  the  cost,  and  better  in  quality. 

*'  Our  American  spinners  go  to  Canada  for  all  their  combing  wool,  and  pafffor  it  in  specie; 
and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  none  raised  of  that  description  in  the  States. 

**  I  am  told  by  western  wool-growers  that  they  would  prefer  to  raiKO  the  Leicestershire 
sheep,  on  account  of  the  large  and  heavy  fleece  they  fumish,  and  that  the  climate  m  many 
of  the  States  is  favorable  to  that  class  of  sheep. 

*' A  large  and  increasing  demand  has  sprang  up  within  two  years  for  combing  wool,  and 
a  necessity  exists  that  our  wool-growers  shouFd  understand  this  fact.    It  is  not  only  an  in- 
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creasing[  demand,  bat  a  ponnanent  one.  which  goes  to  make  n 
the  land. 

**I  am  acquainted  with  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts  ivlio 
of  worsted  yarns  within  one  year,  mostly  with  imiiorted  maclii 
wool  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  pounds  tnis  year.  T 
fancy,  and  with  proper  encouragement  will  become  an  importai 
this  country.  The  question  to-day  among  these  manufacturers 
obtained  from  for  the  balance  of  the  year?"  This  wool  coi$t« 
pound,  while  the  best  fleece  of  New  York  and  Michig^an  can  I 
per  pound.  I  am  very  ^lad  you  are  investigating  this  subject, 
prised  when  you  ascertain  how  extensive  the  demand  is  and  ^ 
'and  yet  our  wool-growers  are  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

"Very  respectfully  yours, 

"Hon.  Isaac  Newton." 

SpecimeiiB  of  American  braids  may  be  examined  at 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

PUTTING    UP   WOOL. 

.     While  manufacturers  are  unanimous  and  ur^nt  in 
greater  care  in  putting  up  wool  for  the  market,  it  is  g 
them  an  acknowledgment  of  improvement  in  the  practi 
gard.     A  mill-owner  in  Ohio  says  :  "  The  grade  of  woe 
the  last  four  years,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  handling  it." 
"  are  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  wool-growing,  and 
flocks*  and  we  feel  flattered  to  think  thai  southern  Ohio 
noted  for  its  wool  crop  as  is  Vermont."     Yet  the  complai 
excessive  amount  of  twine,  packing  unwashed  tags  or  dea 
forms  of  deterioration,  is  very  general.     Some,  it  is  urger 
lay  shearing  for  several  days,  till,  with  added  dirt  and  gr< 
as  before.  ^Much  complaint  of  imperfect  washing  is  n: 
facturer  refers  to  a  case  which,  if  not  hypothetical,  is  an 
hoped :  "  One  man,  in  addition  to  driving  through  the   c  i 

with  poles  to  stir  up  the  mud.**  A  rejection  of  wool  in  si 
tions  is  threatened,  or  adduction  in  price  to  more  than  meet 
an  evil  worth  pondering.  This  loss  in  weight,  by  yolk,  dirl 
burrs,  sticks,  straw,  and  excess  of  strings  for  tying,  is  not  tb 
wool.  If  a  deduction  is  made  of  all  that  will  not  make  c 
not  represent  equally,  in  diflferent  fleeces,  the  value  of  the  w 
blesome  processes  of  cleaninff  be  added,  th ere  will  still  be  le  ' 

wool.  The  fibre  is  torn  and  injured  by  the  separation  of  I 
are  so  difficult  of  eradication,  and  minute  broken  parti> 
through  the  cloth,  showing  more  conspicuously  after  dye 
between  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  taking  dye 
are  semi-transparent  tubes,  into  which  the  coloring  matte  i 

are  unbroken,  a  bright,  glossy  color  is  received  very  even, 
is  dull  and  irr^ular.  There  is  also  a  want  of  nniformit 
fibre  is  broken. 

The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  is  the  sorting,  whict 
grades,  picking  out  the  straw  and  other  foreign  matter 
separating  most  of  the  natural  oil  and  remaining  dirt;  af);erv 
and  opens  the  fibres,  and  takes  out  many  seeds  and  some 
the  cards,  operating  with  a  burring  machine,  divest  the  fiV   \ 
foreign  matters,  which  otherwise  would  crush  the  expensive*  v\\ 
cloth.    Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the  trouble.    Broken  straw  ik  ^vV 
most  of  it  falls  out  beneath  the  machines,  and,  in  tlie  spiiv^v^^ 
breaks  the  threads,  becomes  woven  into  cloth,  and  is  sought  NS^^^^^^ 
out  with  nippers,  leaving  little  breaks  and  cavities  in  the  k"^  >^Hl  v 
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more  than  the  merchant  or  mechanic,  is  willing  to  accept  such  cloth,  unlesa  with  a 
redaction  in  price.  It  is  proper  that  thi»  should  be  fully  understood,  that  wool- 
growers  may  demand  and  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  clean  tooo/,  when  manufac- 
turers shall  discriminate  more  closely  against  dirty  wool.  As  yet,  they  have  never 
paid  enough  for  wool  in  extra  condition,  compared  with  the  prices  paid  for  that 
which  has  been  badly  put  up.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  wool  dealers 
can  afford  to  pay  fifty  dollars  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  wool  which  only  makes 
thirty  pounds  when  clean,  they  can  make  a  profit  in  paying  double  that  sum,  or  one 
hundred  dollars,  for  one  hundred  pounds  which  will  leave  eighty  after  cleaning. 
This  is  but  double  the  money  for  almost  three  times  as  much  wool.  So  if  buyers 
Beek  to  depress  the  price  of  badly  conditioned  wool,  farmers  should  see  that  they 
raise  the  price  of  very  clean  wool.  If  they  have  hitherto  bought  dirty  wool  at 
certain  prices,  they  can  well  afford  to  pay  proportionally  higher  prices  for  improved 
cleanliness,  which  is  now  the  acknowledged  tendency  of  wool-growing  practice. 
This  damage,  resulting  from  dirt  and  careless  handling,  accounts  for  the  low 
price  of  South  American  and  South  Russian  wools,  quite  as  much  as  their 
inferior  quality,  which  is  the  result  of  an  arid  climate.  Seven,  eight,  and  ten  cents 
were  common  prices  years  ago,  and  during  the  war  the  average  prices  have 
been  less  than  seventeen  cents.  This  illustrates  the  advantage  possessed  by 
our  wool -growers — an  advantage  that  should  eventually  give  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  better  qualities  of  wool.  As  in  cot- 
ton so  in  wool,  our  climate  and  character  of  labor  will  enable  us  to  excel  all 
other  lands,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  And  the  same  rule  holds  with 
wool  as  with  butter  or  fruit,  that  the  greater  the  care  in  handling,  and  the  bet- 
ter the  condition  in  market,  the  greater  the  profit  of  production ;  or  if  it  does 
not  nowj  it  certainly  will  in  the  long  run. 

PROTECTION. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  incidentally  refer  to  the  subject  of  protection 
against  foreign  wools  and  woollens.  The  subject  is  highly  important,  and 
legitimate  for  discussion  in  these  reports,  but  is  not  embraced  in  the  present 
design.  It  is  believed  that  more  enlightened  views  are  beginning  to  prevail 
upon  the  subject.  Immense  loss  has  hitherto  been  entailed,  both  upon  farmers 
and  manufacturers,  arising  from  the  want  of  a  well-regulated  and  settled  tariff 
policy,  looking  to  the  future  prospects  and  permanent  interests  of  the  country. 
The  necessity  for  revenue  has  assured  the  continuance  of  high  duties  upon  foreign 
goods.  The  only  question,  therefore,  for  present  consideration  is.  Whether  the 
scale  of  duties  upon  the  different  classes  of  wools  and  kinds  of  fabrics  is  equal  and 
just  to  tho  two  great  classes  interested  ?  While  protection  is  a  policy  that  is  settled 
for  the  present  as  a  necessity  and  a  fixed  fact,  there  is  a  class  yet  clamoring  fac- 
tiously  against  it,  exciting  discontent,  and  especially  seeking  to  embitter  the  farmer 
against  the  manufacturers-r^he  west  against  the  east.  Such  persons  should  be 
indignantly  frowned  upon  as  the  farmers*  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try. £vcn  efforts  have  been  made  tending  to  discourage  woollen  manufactures 
as  unprofitable  in  States  like  Pennsylvania  unless  they  can  be  "  protected" 
against  the  superior  facilities  of  the  older  manufacturing  States — a  suggestion 
insulting  to  manufacturers  and  operatives,  whose  ability  to  initiate  and  develop 
successful  progress  in  industrial  art  is  thus  decried. 

Of  course  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions  expressed  by  different  manufacturers 
relative  to  protection  in  letters  to  the  department.  Some  selfishly  favor  pro- 
tection to  themselves  by  a  tariff  on  woollen  goods  and  the  admission  of  wools 
duty  free.  Another,  in  his  liberality,  deems  it  proper  "  to  gradually  increase 
the  duty  on  wool  as  soon  as  it  can  bo  done  without  checking  the  produotion  of 
the  woollen  mills,  and  after  a  few  years  (as  soon  as  the  farmers  can  increase 
the  stock  of  sheep  sufficiently)  the  duties  should  be  so  increased  as  to  give  the 
raising  of  nearly  all  the  wool  to  our  own  farmers ;  and  then  they  will  have  the 
benefit  of  furnishing  the  vast  amount  of  other  farm  produce  consumed  by  the 
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popalation  employed  ia  the  manofactare  of  wool.  Thns  a  high  daty  on 
foreign  wool  and  oar  woollen  goods  imported  will  operate  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers,  and  the  prosppritj  of  those  two  classes  of 
the  popalation  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  mercantile  and  other  interests  of  the 
country  generally." 

STATISTICS. 

It  would  be  more  gratifying  and  valuable  as  an  exhibit  of  our  wool  consump- 
tion if  the  manufacturers  had  cUl  responded  to  the  few  inquiries  made  in  the 
circular  of  the  department  The  total  number  of  factories  using  wool  in  any 
shape,  as  reported  by  the  assessors  of  internal  revenue,  was  1,704.  Returns 
were  received  from  770  who  work  raw  wool,  and  informally  from  many  nu>re 
who  only  use  wool  at  second  hand,  as  yams,  hat  felting,  &o.  Still  there  aie 
many  wool-consuming  factories  unreported,  probably  reaching  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  consumption. 

The  following  table  includes  these  incomplete  returns,  as  compared  witk 
those  of  the  last  census : 


States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .  . 
Rhode  Island  ... 
Connecticut  .  ... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PcDusylvania ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Ohio 

ludiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Oregon 


Total. 


1859-»60. 


a 


61 

71 

50 

13] 

no 

90 

235 

:?5 

447 

6 

25 

113 

84 

33 

20 

15 


23 
99 
92 

1 


1,681 


No.  of  pounds 
of  wool  con- 
sumed. 


2,646,200 

3,596,730 

3,303,500 

26,271,200 

5,000,000 

8,000,000 

11.708,230 

1,712,000 

6,223,850 

147,500 

955,800 

1,054,540 

1,009,000 

545,000 

223, 100 

222,400 


265,200 

856,244 

1,310,700 

11^,000 


75,201,194 


1864,  (partial.) 


5 
1 

o 
e 


22 
44 

25 

154 

41 

58 

129 

12 

131 

4 

8 

41 

38 

13 

15 

9 

3 

15 

5 

2 

1 


No.  of  poimds 
of  wool  con- 
soined. 


4,790.500 

9,474,000 

4,395,000 

4],655,0i« 

9.595.0(*0 

11,844,500 

17,93fi.000 

2,601,000 

12,690,(100 

275,000 

168,000 

],099,00il 

1,406,U)0 

437,  tw) 

]9O,0(>0 
190,t<IO 

4r^<ii'0 

2?7,iXH) 
275,  OCH) 
35u.  (.«(*) 


120, 49e,  Olio 


The  remaining  States  consnmed  in  1859  as  follows:  Southern  State?, 
4,795,378  pounds;  California,  400,000  pounds.  At  the  present  time  hut  little 
manufacturing  is  done  in  the  southern  States. 

The  mistake  should  not  be  made  of  contrasting  the  number  of  mills  in 
1859-CO  with  the  number  reported  for  1864.  The  former  mcludes  all  kinds 
of  mills ;  the  latter  only  those  using  Yaw  wooL  The  number  reported  bj  the 
assessors  shows  an  increase. 

.  A  majority  of  these  establishments  represent  separately  a  small  amount  of 
wool.  Those  in  country  villages  and  in  tho  western  States  do  custom  work 
mainly,  making  yam  or  rolls  for  local  domestic  use,  and  coarse  cloth  on  shares 
or  in  exchange  for  wool.  Fifty-seven  represent  about  one-third  of  the  entiie 
consumption,  not  one  of  which  uses  less  than  half  a  million  of  pounds  yearly. 
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and  a  fetr  reqaire  three  millions  each.  There  are  many  other  heavy  companiee, 
using  from  one  hundred  thoosand  to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  A  list  of 
the  huge  mills  is  appended: 

List  of  large  mills. 


Pioprietora. 


Location. 


Dexter  Hills 

Robinson  Mana&ctnring  Co 

North  Vassalborouffh  Manufg  Co. 

Manchester  Print  Works 

Belknap  Mills 

F.  C.  Kennedj 

^tna  Mills 

Belvidere  Woollen  Manof 'g  Co. .. 

O.H.  Gilbert  &  Co 

J.Z.Goodrich  &Co..... 

L.  Pomeroj  &  Sons 

Adriatic  Mills 

8.  Blackinton  &  Son 

Evans,  Seagrave  &  Co 

P.Anderson , 

Berkshire  Woollen  Co 

J.  W.  &H.  A.  Half I 

Hamilton  Woollen  Co 

Thomas  Barrows 

Clappville  Mills 

Kdward  6.  Hare  &  Co 

Pacific  Mills 

Messinger  &  Wright 

Merchaut*s  Woollen  Co 

Bigelow  Carpet  Co 

Saxonvllle  Mills 

Evans,  Seaemve&Co 

T.K.Hjde&Co 

Pooke  &  Steere 

Taft.  Weeden&Co 

L..  Reynolds 

Atlantic  Delaine  Co 

East  Windsor  Woollen  Co 

Whittal,  Le  Fevie  &  Co 

Lonnsbury,  Bissell  &  Co 

Union  Mannfacturing  Co 

American  Mills 

Bock  Mauofacturing  Co 

E.  S.  Higgins&Co 

A.  Middloion 

James  Roy  &  Co 

Troy  Woollen  Co 

William  G.Wise 

Peter  Clogher,  agent 

0.  H.  &F.  aStoU 

Stitt&Underhill..... 

Stephen  Sanford 

JohnT.  Waring  &  Co 

Camden  Woollen  Co 

Benj. Bullock's  Sons....' 

Thomas  Dolan 

Joseph  B.  Hughes 

Milne  Brothers 

Samuel  W.  Cattell 

Tremont  Woollen  Mannf'g  Co  ... 

B.  Winpenny 

Samuel  Bancroft 


Dexter,  Maine 

Oxford,  Maine f 

N.  Vassalborough,  Maine. 

Manchester,  N.  ll 

Laconia,  N.  H 

Wmooski,  Vt 

Watertown,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Ware,  Mass 

Glendale,  Mass 

Pittsfield,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Blackinton,  Mass 

Blackstone,  Mass 

Lowell,  Msiss 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Globe  Village,  Mass 

Dedham,  IdSiss 

Clappville,  Mass 

Millville,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Dedham,  Mass 

Clinton,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Providence,  R.  I 

Carolina  Mills,  R.I 

Greenville,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  I 

Mohegan,  R.  I 

Providence,  R.  I 

W^arehouse  Point,  Conn. . 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Winnipauk,  Conn 

Norwalk,  Conn 

Rockviiie,  Conn 


.do. 


Total. 


New  York,  N.Y... 

Utica,N.  Y 

WestTioy,  N.Y-.- 
Troy,  N.Y 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Utica,N.Y 

Hudson,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y... 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. . 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Camden,  N.  J 

Conshohocken,  Pa . 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

do. 

do 

do 

Frankfoid^Pa 

Manayunk,  Pa .... 
Media,  Pa 


Pounds  of 
wool  used. 


Pounds  of  do- 
mestic wool. 


500,000 
700,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 
500,000 

1,500,000 
589,000 
500,000 
600,000 
500,000 
750,000 
600,000 
500,000 

1,200,000 
800,000 
500,000 
540,000 

1,600,000 
500,000 
500,000 
750,000 

3,000,000 
500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 
700,000 
600,000 
620,000 
800,000 
700,000 
750,000 
600,000 
500,000 
700,000 

1,000,000 
540,000 
670,000 

1,000,000 
600,000 
800,000 
500,000 
500,000 
652,000 
600,000 
782,000 
650,000 

3,000,000 
600,000 
675,000 
500,000 

1,500,000 
550,000 
600,000 
752,000 
500,000 

1,612,000 


100,000 
466,000 


2,000,000 
166,000 


262,000 

500,000 
600,000 


250,000 

450,000 

500,000 

1,200,000 


500,000 
540,000 

1,600,000 
250,000 
500,000 
450,000 

3,000,000 
375,000 
800,000 


100,000 
700,000 


620,000 
700,000 
350,000 
500,000 
30,000 
250,000 
100,000 


360,000 
270,000 


400,000 

800,000 

500,000 

250, 000  < 

152,000 

600,000 

521,000 


1,000,000 
600,000 
675,000 
500,000 
750,000 
550,000 
600,000 
178,000 
375,000 

1,612,000 


48,183,000      28,552,000 


33 
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The  result  of  a  fair  examination  of  all  these  Btatistlcs,  together  with  other 
data  bearing  on  the  subject,  is  the  conclusion  that  our  woollen  mannfactare  has 
increased,  during  the  war,  from  a  consumption  of  eighty  millions  of  pounds  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions.  A  study  of  all  the  circumstances  which  environ 
the  business  will  convince  any  reasonable  man  that  the  product  of  these  mann- 
futures  will  increase,  in  future  years,  with  increase  of  population  and  introduc- 
tion of  new  branches  of  manufacture,  rather  than  diminish.  And  in  this  calcn* 
lation  the  temporary  scarcity  of  cotton  has  not  been  considered. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHEMIST. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  opert- 
tions  conducted  in  the  laboratoiy  of  this  department  during  a  portioa  of  the 
past  year. 

My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  increasing  demand  for  the  diffusion 
of  a  knowledge  of  fermentation,  its  causes,  different  stages,  kinds,  &c,  I  hare 
occupied  the  time  not  otherwise  employed  in  a  somewhat  extended  series  of 
experiments  upon  it*  and  will  preface  the  accouDt  of  miscellaneous  analyses 
with  some  notice  of  this  subject,  so  interesting  to  all  generally,  and  in  a  busi- 
ness way  to  brewers  and  vine-growers. 

Fermentation  is  generally  understood  to  be  that  process  by  which  liquids 
containing  sugar  in  solution,  like  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  are  decomposed  into 
alcoholic  products  such  as  wine  or  cider.  In  a  chemical  sense,  however,  we 
have  to  admit  of  several  other  kinds  of  fermentation  besides  the  vinous,  to 
which  the  terms  viscous,  acetic,  lactic,  and  butyric  have  been  respectively 
applied. 

The  active  body  which  by  its  presence  causes  the  decomposition  of  sugar  is 
called  ftrmthU  Liebig  considers  the  ferment  (always  containing  nitrogen,  and 
belonging  to  the  class  of  albuminous  principles)  to  be  in  a  state  of  self-decomposi- 
tion, its  molecules  in  motion ;  and  that  that  impulse  is  communicated  to  the  sugar 
particles  themselves,  thereby  breaking  them  ug  into  more  simple  and  perma- 
nent forms,  such  as  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  &c.  This  savant  applies  his  inge- 
nious theoiy  to  explain  the  effect  of  certain  blood  poisons,  such  as  miasmata, 
small-pox  virus,  sausage  poison,  &c.,  which  he  thinks  act  upon  the  vital  ffaid 
as  ferments.  Many  chemists  at  the  present  day  seek  for  the  canse  of  this 
metamorphosis  of  sugar  in  the  unquestionable  organic  structure  of  the  ferment, 
t.  e.,  its  vitality.  Thus  the  common  beer  yeast  consists  of  minute  vesicles  or 
cells,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  living  vegetable  organism,  taking  rank  botan- 
ically  among  the  lowest  class  of  fungi. 

There  seems  to  be  abundant  exnerimental  proof  that  the^  various  kinds  of 
fermentation  are  due  to  specifically  different  organisms. 

ALCOHOLIC    OR  VINOUS    FERMENTATION. 

The  expressed  juices  of  grapes,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  currants,  &c.,  &;c 
always  contain,  besides  a  certain  amount  of  grape  or  fruit  sugars,*  more  or  less 

*  Cane  and  milk  sugar  may  undergo  the  same  decompoeition  under  the  infloenoe  of  fer- 
ment, bat  only  aher  being  first  converted  into  fruit  sugar;  as  is  pioyed  by  the  inTerslon  ot 
the  rotary  powers  from  the  right  to  the  left 
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of  a  nitrogenous  or  albnminons  sabstance  wbich  gives  rise  to  spontaneous  fer- 
mentation, provided  a  limited  access  of  atmospheric  air  and  a  proper  temperature 
are  granted.  In  a  vacuum  and  at  or  below  0°  0.,  (equalto32°Fahr.,)  no  such 
change  will  take  place.  If  grape  must  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  temperature 
of  from  10°  to  21°  C,  fequal  to  from  50°  to  70°  Fahr.,)  it  soon  becomes  turbid 
and  an  evolution  of  caroonic  acid  gas  takes  place.  The  mass  is  now  perceived 
to  be  in  lively  motion ;  particles  of  the  ferment,  loading  themselves  with  the 
liberated  gas-bubbles,  become  specifically  lighter,  and  rising  to  the  surface  dis 
charge  the  gas  and  then  sink  again.  This  continues  until  all  the  sugar  is  decom 
posed,  and  in  its  place  we  find  alcohol  and  some  products  of  minor  importance, 
such  as  gljeerine  and  succinic  acid,  together  with  traces  of  undetermined  mat- 
ter. According  to  Pasteur  the  following  analytical  results  have  been  obtained  ; 
9.998  grammest  pure  cane  sugar,  (corresponding  to  10.524  grammes  firuit 
sugar,}  the  former  being  O12  Hn  On  and  the  latter  Cjs  H12  Oi2«  yielded,  upon 
fermentation  under  the  influence  of  beer  yeast,  the  chemical  elements  of  which 
appear  to  have  no  agency  in  the  reaction — 

Absolute  alcohol 5.100  grammes. 

Carbonic  acid 4.911 

Glycerine 0  340 

Succinic  acid •..•-...     0.065  , 

Cellulose  and  undetermined  matter 0.130 


10.546 


Glycerine  and  succinic  acid  are  present  in  all  our  alcoholic  drinks,  as  wine, 
beer,  and  cider,  constituting  a  portion  of  what  is  known  as  extractive  matter. 
These  substances,  when  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  dilute  alcohol,  impart 
a  remarkable  vinous  flavor  to  the  mixture.  The  fragrance  or  bouquet  observed 
in  old  wines  is  due  to  very  minute  quantities  of  oenanthic^  and  acetic  ether,  &c. 

Assuming,  as  has  hitherto  been  generally  done,  that  grape  or  fruit  sugar  is 
simply  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  the  following  equation  will. 
.  represent  the  reaction : 

Fruit  fugar.         Carbonic  acid.  AloohoL 

C12  Hi3  Oi3  =  4  C  O,  -f  2  C4  Hfl  O3. 

It  follows  that  180  parts  of  sugar  are  equivalent  to  92  parts  of  alcohol,  or  two 
parts  of  sugar  (nearly)  to  one  part  of  alcohol.  Hence  no  fermented  wine  can 
ever  contain  of  alcohol  more  than  one-half  the  original  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
grape  juice.  When  the  amount  of  sugar  greatly  predominates,  as  in  southern 
wines,  the  yeast  loses  its  power  before  all  of  it  is  decomposed ;  hence  such^ 
wines  taste  sweet.  Northern  wines,  on  the  contrary,  taste  sour ;  for  the  grape 
juice  contains  rather  an  excess  of  albummous  matter,  which  by  being  turned 
into  ferment  is  able  to  decompose  not  only  all  the  sugar  present,  but  even  large- 
additional  quantities.  This  is  clearly  witnessed  in  the  preparation  of  sparkling 
wines. 

The  colqr  of  red  wine  is  derived  solely  from  the  skins  of  blue  or  black  grapesr 
the  dyeing  principle  of  which  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  or,  which  is  the  same^ 
thing,  in  fermented  wine.  It  is  a  flagrant  error  to  believe  that  red  wines  are 
made  of  blue  grapes  and  white  wines  of  white  grapes.  Allowing  as  exceptional 
thut  this  is  sometimes  the  fact,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  over  three-fourths  of 

1 1  eramme  is  equal  to  15.4  graiiis. 

*  This  most  essential  odoriferoos  constituent  of  wine  is  a  fatty  ether  originating  evidently 
fix»m  a  fatty  acid.  It  can  be  shown  that  a  common  sugar  solation  will  assume  a  vinous 
smeU  when  it  is  mixed  durinc^  fermentation  with  some  fatty  emulsion  like  that  of  ffrape 
kernels,  of  nuts,  or  of  almond.  It  has  even  been  stated  that  a  piece  of  stearic  add  dis- 
solved in  starch  added  to  any  liqaor  undergoing  alcoholic  fermentation  imparts  a  vinouf 
aroma  to  it 
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a]l  wines  are  manufiictnred  from  blue  grapes,  which  are  genenillj  much  the 
sweetest.  The  coloring  matter  is  contained  in  the  skins  only.  To  prepare 
white  wine  from  dark  grapes  the  crushed  fruit  must  be  pressed  out  shortly,  and  , 
thus  separated  from  the  must  For  red  wines  both  skins  and  juice  are  exposed 
to  fermentation.  Very  frequently  even  the  stems  are  crushed  with  the  berries 
and  the  mixture  suffered  to  ferment  Such  wines,  containing  tannin  in  large 
quantities,  are  very  astringent,  and  excellent  as  summer  drinks  in  our  climate, 
where  bowel  diseases  are  so  frequent.  White  grape  wine  can  be  rendered  of 
the  same  astringent  character  by  causing  it  to  undergo  the  same  process. 

During  fermentation  a  certain  amount  of  saline  matter  called  argol  is  depos- 
ited.    It  consists  of  acid  tartrate  of  potassa  (cream  of  tartar)  and  some  tartrate 
of  lime  mixed  with  the  spent  yeast,  and,  in  red  wines,  with  the  coloring  matter. 
The  salts  in  Question  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  much  less  bo  in 
dilute  alcohol.    The  so-called  ripening  of  young  wines  by  age  or  ston^, 
thereby  rendering  them  milder  and  less  acid,  depends  on  this  removal ;  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  also  that  grapes  alone  furnish  good  and  wholesome  wine.     The 
malic  and  citric  acids  of  currant,  gooseberry,  rhubarb,  and  other  similar  wines 
cannot  be  thus  removed,  and  the  excess  of  sugar  usually  added  merely  dis- 
guises and  masks  the  natural  and  permanent  acidity  of  such  drinks.     Their 
use  in  Europe  is  confined  to  places  where  the  climate  forbids  the  grape  culture. 
From  the  veiy  first  moment  fermentation  sets  in  or  can  be  traced  by  the 
•evolution  of  gas,  when  a  drop  of  the  liquid  is  brought  under  the  microscope 
we  observe  the  presence  of  minute  globules  or  cells  having  an  elliptical  form, 
and  varying  from  0.005  to  0.01  of  a  millimetre  (being  about  7^^  to  yj^iy^  of 
.an  inch)  in  diameter.    These  celij  multiply  by  budding,  t.  e.,  branches  shoot 
forth  from  one  or  more  parts  of  the  cells'  surface,  which,  having  acquired  a 
'Certain  growth,  separate  m>m  the  parent  cell.    The  new  cells  rapidly  acquire 
their  full  size  and  repeat  the  reproduction,  which  frequently  indeed  commences 
'before  they  are  detaclied  from  the  parent.    (See  Fig.  2.)    Closely  to  the  elastic 
•cell  walls  adheres  a  gelatinous  albuminous  mass,  MohPs  primordial  utricle.     The 
hollow  centre  or  lumen  of  these  cells  is  filled  with  a  clear  liquid ;  its  nature  is 
^proved  by  the  movements  of  granules,  one  or  more  of  which  are  present  in 
young,  fresh  cells,  increasing  in  number  and  almost  filling  up  the  central  portion 
I  of  these  vesicles  in  old  or  exhausted  cells.    This  fiict  is  exhibited  by  the  wine 
'lees,  made  up  of  spent  yeast  cells,  which,  after  fermentation  has  ceased,  become 
r  specifically  heavier  than  the  wine  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 

Any  vegetable  containing  a  good  deal  of  starch,*  such  as  our  cereals,  Indian 
com,  potatoes,  .&c.,  may  yield  alcoholic  drinks,  since  amylaceous  matter  may 
ibe  converted  into  dextrine  and  finally  into  grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  diastase, 
a  nitrogenous  substance  which  is  developed  during  the  germination  of  barley  and 
other  grains,  (malting.)  The  manufacture  of  beer,  whiskey,  &c.,  depends  upon 
this  principle,  llie  yeast  of  beer,  deriving  its  nutriment  from  the  soluble  nitro- 
genous  portion  of  the  grain,  during  the  process  of  fermentation  is  a  yellowi^ 
soft  mass,  identical  with  the  ftmgi  already  described  under  vinous  fermentation. 
From  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  yeast  is  required  for  the  complete  decom- 
position of  a  given  quantity  of  sugar,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  during  the 
act  of  fermentation  a  portion  of  the  yeast  is  exhausted  or  destroyed.  When, 
however,  the  sugar  solution  contains  at  the  same  time  an  abundance  of  nitro- 
genous substances  the  quantity  of  yeast  may  be  found  to  have  increased  six 
or  seven  fold  after  fermentation,  as  is  well  k^own  to  brewers.  Pasteur  finds 
that  albuminous  substances  are  not  necessarily  required  for  the  increase  of  yeast 

*  Acoordiag  to  Bertkelot  sabstances  containio^  what  may  be  called  sngars  in  the  widest 
Bcn/ie  of  tlie  word,  such  as  elycerine,  mannite,  dulcine,  sorbine,  also  gum  and  starch,  may, 
wben  broaght  together  wiu  carbonate  of  lime  and  nitrogenous  animal  integuments  at  a 
temperature  of  40'-\C.,. equal  to  10A°  Fabr.,  undergo  fermentation  with  fonnation  of  alco- 
hol.—^jfiw/.CA..Pil^fs.,  L,  322;  CompL  Raid»,  XLIV,  702. 
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He  shows  that  a  salt  of  ammonia  may  be  substituted  instead,  provided  the 
proper  quantity  of  sugar  and  inorganic  matter,  such  as  phosphates,  &c.,  are 
present    The  following  mixture  will  be  found  to  be  an  appropriate  one : 

10  grammes  suffar  candj;  0.1  gramme  tartrate  of  ammonia;  1.0  gramme 
ashes  of  jeast,  and  an  imponderable  quantity  of  yeast  to  start  the  operation. 
^  According  to  Mitscherlich  there  exists  a  difference  in  the  modes  of  propaga- 
tion between  the  so-called  upper  and  lower  beer  yeast.  While  the  former,  as 
already  shown  when  speaking  of  fermenting  wines,  is  multiplied  by  budding, 
the  latter  is  propagated  by  ceU  division,  t.  e.,  the  membrane  of  the  mother  ceil 
bursts  and  discharges  granules  or  spores  into  the  liquor,  where  they  grow  like 
seeds  and  each  is  developed  into  a  new  parent  fungus.  He  observed  that  a 
single  cell  of  upper  yeast  gave,  within  three  days,  origin  to  thirty  more ;  the 
fourth  day  only  one  was  formed,  and  none  at  all  after  that .•  Six  distinct  c«ll 
generations  had  thus  been  developed,  and  on  the  mother  cell  one  bud  had 
started  belonging  to  the  seventh,  (see  Fig.  1,  b.) 


The  following  drinks  «are  derived  from  upper  or  quick  fermentation,  viz : 
grape  and  fruit  wines,  English  beer,  ale,  porter,  our  American  summer  beers, 
ana  white  beer,  which  in  Germany  at  least  is  made  of  wheat.  It  takes  place 
at  a  temperature  of  from  21  to  27''  C,  (equal  to  from  70  to  80""  Fahr.)  The  first 
signs  of  action  appear  in  six  to  ei^ht  hours,  and,  the  process  becoming  active 
and  stormy,  is  generally  finished  m  from  45  to  60  hours.  A  higher  tempera- 
ture, as  in  summer,  is  apt  to  produce  acid  fermentation.  The  true  lager  beer, 
also  called  Bavarian  beer,  is  obtained  by  lower  or  slow  fermentation,  which 
takes  place  at  a  temperature  below  10°  C,  equal  to  50°  Fahr.  It  is  less 
active  and  violent  in  its  action  and  continues  for  seven  or  eight  days  and  more. 
In  this  country  this  process  is  usually  carried  on  in  winter,  but,  when  good  cel- 
lars of  a  uniform  temperature  can  be  obtained,  it  will  succeed  equally  well  in 
summer.  In  the  upper  fermentation,  by  the  violent  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  yeast  globules  are  carried  to  the  surface,  forming  a  thick  scum ;  while 
in  the  lower  fermentation,  as  it  proceeds  slowly,  the  yeast  separates  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  liquor.  This  difference  in  phenomena  has  given  rise  to  the  names 
employed.  In  breweries  the  upper  fermentation  is  allowea  to  proceed  with  a 
very  limited  access  of  air,  t.  e.,  m  rather  high  narrow  tanks  or  in  casks  kept 
nearly  full  to  favor  the  8e|)aration  of  the  yeast,  which  is  collected  as  it  runs 
over.  Lower  fermentation  is  carried  on  in  low  and  wide  tanks,  the  air  having 
free  access.    At  this  low  temperature  no  risk  is  run  of  acid  fermentation. 


*  This  process  of  multiplication  was  observed  microscopically  hy  briD^ine  some  yeast 
cells  of  white  beer  together  with  an  extract  of  malt  A  drop  of  the  mixtnre  is  then  pat  upon 
an  object  glass,  covered  with  a  thin  glass,  which  latter  is  sealed  air-tight  upon  the  former 
by  ft  melted  miztore  of  two  parts  of  caiophoniom  and  one  part  of  beeswax. 
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With  all  dae  regard  to  8o  high  authority  as  Mitscherlich  we  fnaj  he  allowed 
to  differ  from  him.  In  my  former  experiments  I  could  discover  no  morpho- 
logical or  physiological  difference  to  exist  between  upper  and  lower  jeast,  and 
my  recent  and  often  repeated  examinations  of  both  kinds  of  yeast,  obtained 
direct  from  breweries  where  upper  and  lower  fermented  beer  is  manufactured* 
warrant  no  such  belief.  The  upper  variety  shows  a  more  vigorous  and  uniform 
growth,  and  the  multiplication  by  budding  can  at  all  times  oe  witnessed  in  its 
various  stages  of  development.  The  lower  yeast  cells  exhibit  more  variataon 
in  size,  and  (with  the  exception  of  some  which  appear  larger)  are  generally 
smaller  than  upper  yeast  cells.  The  propagation  of  lower  yeast  seems  to  go 
on  slowly,  and  aoes  not  reveal  itself  so  readily  to  the  microscope ;  still  I  have 
been  able  repeatedly  to  see  cells  in  the  act  of  budding,  (see  Fig.  2,  h,)  An- 
FIG  2  ^^^^  proof  of  their  botanical  identity  is  derived  from  the 
'  process  of  practical  brewing.  The  lower  yeast  can  be  con- 
verted into  upper  yeast  when  the  temperature  daring  fer- 
mentation is  sufficiently  raised,  and  when  the  yeast  thus 
formed  is  again  employed  under  like  circumstances. 

To  change  upper  into  lower  yeast  is  more  difficult,  accord- 
ing to  practical  brewers ;  still,  if  the  former  fermentation  is  car- 
ried on  in  wide  tanks,  a  portion  of  the  yeast  collects  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  will,  if  again  employed,  produce  the  same  feeble 
action,  t .  e.,  form  lower  yeast  According  to  Licbig  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  two  processes:  In  the  lower  fermen- 
tation the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  transformation  of  the 
nitrogenous  matter  into  ferment  is  taken  from  the  air ;  while 
in  the  upper  fermentation  it  is  derived  from  the  sugar  itself. 
If  Liebig's  view  be  correct,  then  vegetable  organisms  like 
yeast  fungi  do  not  constitute  the  acting  principle,  and  their 
presence  would  be  rather  a  secondary  phenomenon  condi- 
tioned by  decaying  vegetable  matter,  to  which  these  attach  themselves,  and  live 
and  multiply  like  mould  or  the  many  fungi  found  on  dead  leaves  and  other 
parts  of  plants.  We  shall  presently  endeavor  to  shol^  that  this  state  of  things 
offers  but  a  forced  explanation. 

Fresh  yeast  may  be  preserved  by  packing  it  into  tight  vessels  which  are 
then  sunk  into  deep  cool  wells  in  order  to  prevent  the  access  of  air.  The  care- 
ful drying  of  yeast  has  the  same  effect,  especially  when  previously  mixed  with 
wheat  or  rye  flour  or  flour  and  charcoal.  Alkalies,  such  as  potash  and  soda 
and  their  carbonates,  and  even  strong  soap,  exert  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
fermentation,  probably  acting  as  solvents  upon  the  contents  of  yeast  cells. 
Yeast  is  less  energetically  affected  by  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  bi-carbonate  of  soda.  The  bitter  principle  of  hops  adhering  to  yeast  may 
thus  be  withdrawn.  Old  stock  yeast  may  in  this  way  be  deprived  of  its  excess 
of  acid.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime  will  do  the  same.  Min- 
eral acids,  such  as  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric,  weaken  or  destroy  the 
yeast.  Phosphoric  acid,  however,  and  especially  organic  acids  such  as  acetic, 
tartaric,  &c.,  seem  to  promote  the  formation  and  multiplication  of  yeast.  Eveiy- 
thing  tending  to  injuro  the  vitality  of  the  yeast  cells  will  either  prevent  or 
arrost  vinous  fermentation.  Thus  small  quantities  of  corrosive  sublimate,  ar- 
senic, creosote,  oil  of  mustard  seed,  many  other  volatile  oils,  and  even  alcohol, 
have  this  effect.  Another  established  fact  is  that  fermentation  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  immediate  contact  of  yeast  with  the  suniry  liquid,  as  is  proved 
by  Mitscherlich's  experiment*  which  will  be  described  elsewhere.  Helmhols 
has  also  observed  that  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice  is  not  communicated 
to  another  poition  of  juice  if  introduced  into  the  fermenting  liquid  in  a  vessel 
closed  by  a  bladder. 

*  Pogg.  Annal.,  55,  224. 
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The  following  experiments  npon  the  cause  of  alcoholic  fermentation  were 
made  by  me  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  1847,  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Zurich, 
In  charge  of  Professor  G.  Lowig.  Leaving  Switzerland  shortly  after,  and 
accepting  the  position  of  first  assistant  in  the  analytical  laboratory  of  Professor^ 
SiUiman  and  Norton,  at  Yale,  I  gave  a  lengthy  and  detailed  account  of  my 
results  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Scientific  Association  in  1850,  a 
synopsis  of  which  was  published  in  1851  in  **  Proceedings  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,"  pp.  143^146.  I  republish  them  here  because  many  of  my  perhaps 
hasty  conclusions  have  been  confirmed  since  by  other  chemists,  among  whom  is 
Pasteur,  who  is  the  greatest  authority  upon  this  subject,  to  which  he  has  devoted 
his  life.  Another  reason  for  so  doing  is  that  these  experiments  were  hardly 
known  on  the  continent,  for  neither  Mulder,  in  his  ''Chemistry  of  Wine,"  nor 
others,  make  mention  of  the  facts  on  which  I  succeeded  in  throwing  some  light. 
Indeed,  J.  L.  Leuchs*  publishes  since  a  series  of  experiments  on  fermentation^ 
some  of  which  were  not  confirmed  in  my  earlier  experiments,  and  must  be 
attributed  to  different  causes  from  those  assigned  by  him. 

Others  I  have  since  repeated,  being  again  in  the  possession  of  a  laboratory 
and  microscope,  after  three  years'  interruption  of  study  by  the  war.  I  give  at 
first  the  series  of  old  experiments  before  passing  to  the  more  recent  observations : 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  ALCOHOLIC  FERMENTATION  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

A  great  variety  of  experiments  were  published  by  Brendecke,t  according  to 
which  porous  substances,  as  straw,  feathers,  alum,  pulverized  charcoal,  potato 
starch,  flowers  of  sulphur,  scraps  of  paper,  and  even  small  fragments  of  some 
metals,  as  tin,  induced  fermentation  in  a  solution  of  grape  sugar,  to  which  some 
tartrate  of  ammonia  had  been  added.  After  this  it  seemed  probable  that  yeast, 
consisting  undoubtedly  of  vegetable  cells,  might,  like  the  substances  mentioned, 
produce  fermentation  in  solutions  of  cane  or  grape  sugar,  not  by  means  of  its 
vital  force,  but  simply  by  its  porosity  and  looseness.  In  repeating  some  of 
Brendecke's  experiments  I  used  grape  sugar  prepared  from  honey  by  means  of 
alcohol,  and  purified  by  boiling  with  charcoal,  and  cane  sugar  prepared  from 
white  refined  sugar,  recrystallized  from  solution  in  hot  water.  One  part  of  sugar 
and  eight  of  water  were  employed. 

First  experimenL — Common  straw  was  treated  with  potash  ley  to  dissolve 
any  gluten  it  might  contain.  Afiier  twenty-four  hours  the  straw  was  washed 
with  water,  the  last  traces  of  potash  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally 
the  straw  was  perfectly  cleansed  with  water.  The  solution  of  cane  and  grape 
Bugar  mixed  with  such  straw  underwent  no  change  during  four  weeks. 

Second  experiment, — Additions  of  tartrate  of  ammonia  to  such  a  solution  as 
the  above  produced  no  perceptible  efiect. 

Third  experiment, — Straw  cleansed  as  mentioned,  together  with  cream  of 
tartar,  induced  no  fermentation  in  cane  or  grape  sugar. 

Fourth  experiment, — Pulverized  quartz  added  to  solutions.of  cane  and  grape 
sugar  caused  no  fermentation.  In  the  course  of  some  weeks  mucor  or  mould 
was  formed,  which  fructified  and  yielded  spores.  Such  was  the  case  not  only 
in  this  but  in  some  preceding  experiments. 

Fifth  experiment, — ^A  solution  of  cane  sugar  was  mixed  with  uncleansed 
natural  straw,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  excited  fermentation,  and  if  so,  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  might  not  be  owing  to  the  development  of  fungi.  After  twelve  days 
fermentation  commenced,  and  at  the  same  time  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
liquor  showed  the  presence  of  vegetable  cells  identical  with  upper  yeast. 

*  Einflosfl  verschieden^r  Snbatanzen  auf  die  G&hning  in  Aitos'  YierteljaluesBchrift  far 
tecbniche  Chemie,  1861,  p.  177. 
t  Arch.  Pharm.  Bd.  90,  p.  10.    Phann.  Centialblatt,  1844,  p.  881,  and  1845,  p.  856. 
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Sixth  experiment. — ^The  same  treatment  of  grape  sugar  prodneed  the  same 
resolts,  wiin  the  difference  that  fermentation  set  in  some  days  eariier. 

Seventh  experiment. — This  and  the  following  were  made  npon  yeast.  The 
Experiment  of  Ludersdorff,'*'  who  stated  that  yeast,  the  organic  constitntion  of 
which  was  destroyed  by  grinding,  induced  no  fermentation,  was  repeated. 
After  grinding  upper  yeast  all  of  one  day  upon  a  plain  ground  glass  plate,  a 
glance  in  the  microscope  taught  me  the  impossibility  of  annihilating  thus  the 
ve^table  structure  of  all  the  cells,  if  of  any  at  all.  It  can  easily  be  compre- 
hended if  we  remember  that  the  cells  are  commonly  not  0.01  mm.  in  size. 

Eighth  experiment. — ^The  yeast  just  mentioned  was  now  for  some  time  digested 
with  pure  water,  the  liquor  filtered  through  yeiy  close  filter-paper,  and  ponied 
into  a  solution  of  cane  and  grape  sugar.  No  fermentation  could  be  perceived 
for  some  weeks,  although  filamentous  fungi,  or  common  mucor,  yielding  spores, 
was  present  After  this  alcoholic  fermentation  set  in  slowly,  yeast  eeSs  oeing 
present. 

Ninth  experiment, — The  statement  of  Quevenne,t  that  yeast,  by  condnned 
washing  with  water,  would  lose  the  power  of  inducing  fermentation,  was  next 
inquired  into.  It  was  found  that  yeast,  freshly  washed  with  water  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  did  induce  fermentation  in  cane  and  grape  sugar  solutionB.  It  is 
no  doubt  correct  that  its  action  may  thus  be  weakened. 

Tenth  experiment. — ^Yeast  was  boiled  with  water  for  some  time.  Upon  exam- 
ination under  the  microscope  the  cells  appeared  to  be  dead ;  for  while  fresh  cells 
appear  light  or  translucent,  and  of  an  elliptical  shape,  those  which  are  boiled 
seem  somewhat  changed  in  outline,  granulated,  and  darker  because  refracting 
the  light  differently.  The  mucilaginous  celMining  seemed  to  have  nndei^ne 
considerable  alteration. 
Eleventh  experiment, — In  repeating  Mitscherlich's  experiment,  previously  al- 
luded to,  I  took  a  wide  glass  tube,  or  lamp-chimney,  (Fig.  3 ;)  one 
end  was  closed  with  a  double  layer  of  bibulous  paper,  &,  and  by 
means  of  a  perforated  cork  the  tube  was  vertically  suspended 
in  a  solution  of  sugar,  a,  and  some  yeast,  diluted  with  water, 
brought  into  it.  The  solution  of  sugar,  entering  the  tube  through 
the  bibulous  paper,  soon  commenced  to  ferment,  while  the  liquid 
outside  remained  unchanged.  The  statement  of  Latour  that  the 
yeast  cells,  after  having  induced  fermentation,  become  exhausted, 
and,  under  the  microscope,  appear  broken  up,  their  membranes 
being  burst,  was  not  confirmed. 

RouBseau|  made  known  the  supposition  that  fermentation 
may  be  induced  by  yeast,  even  in  the  presence  of  vegetable  or 
mineral  poisons,  if  rendered  acid  when  mixed  with  the  sugar  solution.  My 
experiments  did  not  confirm  these  statements,  for  I  found — 

1.  That  upper  yeast,  in  a  cane  sugar  solution,  acidified  with  tartaric  acid  and 
poisoned  with  arsenious  acid,  produced  no  fermentation.  The  same  mixture, 
without  the  addition  of  arsenic,  fermented  after  two  days.  The  liquor  was 
strongly  acid  in  taste,  became  sweet  again,  and  fermentation  commenced. 

2.  The  same  trial  was  made  in  a  liquor  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  no 
fermentation  ensued,  while  it  was  produced  in  the  same  mixture  without  arsenic. 

3.  The  two  experiments  above  were  repeated,  using  oil  of  turpentine  as  a 
poison  instead  of  arsenious  acid,  with  the  same  negative  results. 

4.  Yeast  added  to  cane  or  grape  sugar  solutions,  acidified  with  tartaric  or  acetic 
acid,  and  poisoned  with  a  few  drops  of  creosote,  excited  no  fermentation  whatever. 

5.  Mixtures  of  cane  and  grape  sugar  with  yeast,  acidified  with  cream  of  tartar 


m^' 


*  Pharm.  Centrfdb.,  1846,  575.    Pogg.  Annal.  LXYH,  408. 
t  Joum  Pract.  Chemi,  14,  307. 
t  £rd.  and  March.  Joum.,  29,  267. 
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and  poisoned  with  considerable  qnantities  of  arseniona  acid,  jielded  fermaita- 
tion.  Perhaps,  in  this  case»  the  arsenions  acid  foimed  a  chemical  compound 
with  the  cream  of  tartar,  as  such  a  salt  was  proved  to  exist  by  Mitscherlich. 

6.  The  same  experiment  repeated,  with  the  difference  that  in  the  place  of 
arsenions  acid  creosote  and  oil  of  turpentine  were  employed,  showed  no  fermen- 
tation. 

When  the  poisoned  liqnon  were  examined  nnder  the  microscope,  it  could  be 
easily  seen,  when  the  poison  had  taken  effect,  that  the  nitrogenous  layer  on  the 
cell-membrane  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  change  similar  to  that  produced  by 
boiling. 

A  number  of  other  experiments  on  other  kinds  of  fermentation  were  made  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  showing  that  they  are  due  to  different  kinds  of  fungi ; 
these  will  be  spoken  of  under  me  heads  of  acetic,  lactic,  viscous,  and  butyric 
fermentation,  and  other  facts  adduced  which  have  since  been  observed  by  various 
chemists. 

I  next  pass  to  the  series  of  experiments  instituted  by  Mr.  Leuchs,  mentioning 
only  those  which  I  repeated,  and  which  date  back  to  January  16,  1865. 

This  author  states  that  sawdust  and  wood  shavings  of  every  kind,  even  when 
previously  boiled  in  water,  excite  fermentations  in  sugar  solutions,  especially 
when  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid.  With  these  substances  he  likewise  includes 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  straw,  sulphur,  silicic  acid,  ossa  sepis,  (or  cuttle-fish  bone,) 
and  precipitated  magnesia  and  alumina. 

Expenment  1. — ^A  solution  of  common  New  Orleans  sugar  of  the  strength 
formerly  reported  was  mixed  with  sawdust  unwashed.  Alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion commenced  January  21.  The  microscope  revealed  a  few  yeast-fungi,  and 
the  process  went  on  very  slowly.  In  ten  days  more  the  liquor  yet  tasted  sweet. 
There  appeared  to  be  more  of  an  eramacousis  or  decay  going  on.  The  saw- 
dust discharged  an  abundance  of  bubbles  upon  agitation.  Upon  May  5  the 
siu&ce  was  covered  with  a  transparent  jelly-like  mass ;  the  liquor  beneath  was 
yet  sweet,  and,  tested  by  Fehling's  copper  test,  showed  the  presence  of  sugar. 

Expenment  2. — Commercial  grape  sugar  or  starch  sugar  and  common  saw- 
dust were  employed.  Bubbles  escaped  the  second  day  and  beer  yeast  fungi 
were  present.  On  the  5th  day  of  May  it  bad  become  strongly  acid,  exhibiting 
lactic  acid  fungi  in  abundance.  These  appear  more  in  links,  not  threads,  but 
otherwise  resemble  closely  the  acetic  acid  fungi.    (See  plate,  Fig.  10.) 

Experiment  3. — Pure  cane  sugar  and  sawdust  washed  with  caustic  potash 
were  used.  On  the  2dd  of  January  no  evolution  of  eas  bubbles  was  observed ; 
Bome  mycoderms  were  present.  May  5,it  was  lined  with  a  skin  of  mould  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  the  liquor  tasted  acid.  Viscous  ferment,  and  abun* 
dance  of  lactic  acid  fungi,  but  no  acetic  acid  fungi,  were  present. 

ExperimetU  4.^Gonmion  New  Orleans  sugar  mixed  with  pulverized  roll 
sulphur  was  employed.  Bubbles  escaped  from  the  sulphur,  especially  upon 
agitation,  but  no  fermentation  proper  had  begun.  After  ten  days  the  mixture 
tasted  as  sweet  as  ever.  On  May  5,  the  liquid  was  sour,  covered  with  mould, 
and  contained  acetic  fungi. 

Experiment  5. — Pure  cane  sugar  and  pulverized  sulphur.  No  fermentation. 
May  5,  the  liquid  was  sweet,  clear,  and  of  sulphurous  odor  j  attached  to  the 
sulphur  deposit  there  appeared  cells  (spores)  somewhat  resembling  in  size  and 
appearance  those  of  the  alcoholic  fungi. 

Experiment  6. — Pure  cane  sugar  and  sulphur.  The  liquor  was  acidulated 
by  tartaric  acid.  No  fermentation  took  place,  though  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days  a  layer  of  mycoderms  attached  themselves  to  the  sulphur  deposit.  Some 
of  these  cells  were  very  long,  branching  out ;  others  were  smaller,  cycloidal,  granu- 
lar, with  two  and  three  nuclei,  resembling  the  myeodermos  vini.  Upon  May  5, 
the  liquid  was  clear,  and  contained  both  free  acid  and  sugar. 

Experiment  7. — Solution  of  commercial  glucose  by  itself.    Doos  not  undergo 
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alcobolic  fermentation.    Filnmentons  mould  gathem  on 
ment  at  the  bottom  consists  of  minute  dots  of  vIbcoos  and 
(vibriones) ;  smells  like  rancid  butter. 

Experiment  8. — Common  cane  sugar  solution.  It  liac 
examined  ten  days  after.  It  was  afterwards  found  to 
especially  upon  the  surface. 

Experiment  9. — Pure  cane  sugar  and  cotton  -wool.      No 
day.    May  5  it  contained  a  tough,  transparent,  jelly-like  a 
viscous  fungi.     Some  much  larger  round  globules  are  freqU4 
is  going  on.     (See  Fig.  9.) 

Experiment  10. — Common  cane  sugar  and  cotton  waoL 
ten  days.    The  cotton  exposed  to  the  surface  had  tamed  n 
day.    Later  it  smells  somewhat  like  rancid  butter;  contaii 
butyric  ferment. 

Experiment  11. — Pure  cane  sugaar  and  cotton,  aciJu&^e^ 
gave  no  fermentation ;  mould  gathered  in  the  liquor.  "~   --        ^      ^^ 

The  experiments  of  the  same  writer  with  silica,  magnesia,  t  '^'^^ jj^^^ 

he  says,  produce  alcoholic  fermentation  in  grape  su^ar  Boh  ^i^^^       ^vV^^^V\^^^/ 

an  explanation  in  some  facts  elicited  by  onr  first  series  o/  " """  X^" "^f ^'^>^-w' 

will  only  mention  that  the  best  imported  commercial  grape  «r    ■  — ^^^^'■' '        "^'  '^..^I'^j^ 
cure  was  very  impure,  and  might  very  likely  ferment  bj  \\miti^^^^  ^         ^' 

obtained  in  such  solutions  both  viscous,  lactic,  and  butjric  fen 

'Brief  account  of  the  characteristic  distinctum  of  various  hS^' 
tion,  together  with  some  experiments  which  teem  toiJm  tk 
of  fermentation  are  caused  by  different  speda  of  fungi. 

According  to  the  principal  products  formed  during  fermen'  -^^^^^-^^^^^  IFiTl 
assumes  specific  names,  although  occasionally  one  fermentat^ '^^^^  ^("l^ 
pass  into  another,  or,  indeed,  more  than  one  go  on  at  the  bi^^'  ^-^  '^ 

ferments  being  present. 

ACETIC   FERMBNTATION. 

Since  this  process  of  acetification  is  not  accompanied  \)y  ^^^^L^,'^'^^   ^^ 
of  gases,  some  chemists  assume  it  to  be  simply  an  ox\d.^^^^^    ^^ 
especially  as  this  alteration  may  take  place  without  t\ift  i|^      ^^^^ ,  ^#^ 
organic  bodies,  as,  for  instance,  when  alcohol  is  btow§\i\,  .  >^i^  ^< 

atmospheric  air  and  platinum  black.  ^— -^^^^^^//  /i  i^ 

The  following  chemical  formulas  will  explwn  the  tmn&iotj::::^^'^ '  //[[^  // Jf  ^ 
into  acetic  acid  diluted  with  water  in  our  common  vmegaix         '^d  mJJ^J  my 

One  equivalent  of  alcohol,  taking  up  2  equivalents  o£  ox^^v]!^    ^^^^>^ 
verted  into  aldehyd  (alcohol  dehydrogenatus)  or  bydiated  oxa!^!^  ^4 
subsequently,  by  a  further  addition  of  2  equivalents  o£  oxy^<Bti^  \ 
lent  of  hydrated  acetic  acid.  * 

Thus:  1  equiv.  of  alcohol  =  C4  H5  O  +  H  O 
minus  2  equi  vs.  of  hydrogen.. ..     H2  (combining  'witli  ^   Q^\>^v«i 

from  the  atmosphere,)  — 

C4  H3  O  +  H  O  =  1  e<iuiv.  o£  ^i 
Plus  2  equivs.  of  oxygen  Oa  ^ 

C4  H3  O3  +  H  O  =  1  equiv.  aceti 
100  pounds  of  alcohol  require  69.57  pounds  of  oxygen  to  iotTjx  7  o5 
of  acetic  acid,  for  1  equivalent  of  alcohol  equals  46  parts  hy  ^^ei^u*. . 
lents  of  oxygen  equal  32  parts  by  weight ;  1  equivalent  ojf  acetic    ' 
60  parts  by  weight.  *^ 
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Alcohol  of  certain  strength  is  permanent,  but  when  dilated  (one  part  alcohol  in 
twenty  parts  water)  and  brought  together  with  beer  yeast  or  other  albuminous 
substances  at  a  temperature  of  25°  to  35^^  C,  (equal  to  77°  to  95°  Fahr.»)  it  is  con- 
verted into  vinegar,  ue„  acetic  acid.  New  wines  are  more  apt  to  turn  sour  in  the 
air  than  old  ones,  because  the  latter  have  been  freed  from  albuminous  substances 
(or  lees)  by  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  from  which  deposit  the  wine 
should  properly  be  drawn  off.  What  has  been  said  of  wines  applies  also  to  other 
alcoholic  liquors,  (cider,  &;c.,)  and  even  to  solutions  of  sugar  mixed  with  yeast  and 
exposed  to  the  air.  According  to  B^chnmp'i'  every  alcoholic  fermentation  is  in 
some  measure  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  acetic  acid — an  opinion  already 
entertained  by  Lavoisier.  Pasteur  considers  this  an  accidental  phenomenon 
caused  by  the  action  of  air  upon  alcohol,  or  an  admixture  to  the  ordinary  beer 
yeast  of  other  fungi,  (mycoderms,)  producing,  at  the  same  time  with  the  alcoholic, 
acetic  and  even  lactic  fermentation.  Certain  it  is  that  the  fermentation  of 
grape  wine  is  much  more  complicated  than  ordinary  alcoholic  fermentation  of 
sugar  solutions,  &c.,  since  the  presence  of  grape  stalks,  husks,  &:c.,  in  the 
former  may  give  rise  to  the  development  of  more  than  one  ferment,  the  germs 
(spores)  finding  the  necessary  conditions  for  their  growth  prepared  in  such 
mixtures. 

Pasteur  could  not  detect  even  traces  of  acetic  acid  in  champagne  wines,  and 
it  may  be  accidental  in  other  wines.  It  is  well  known  that  claret  in  bottles  or 
barrels  rapidly  turns  sour  when  the  air  has  access  to  it,  and  that  mould  (fleurs 
du  vin)  collects  on  its  surface. 

In  our  older  experiments  with  sugar  solutions  undergoing  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion we  found  that  at  the  moment  the  fermented  liquor  had,  by  exposure  to  air 
and  a  more  elevated  temperature,  turned  sour  from  the  presence  of  acetic  acid 
a  new  fungus  had  been  generated,  which  is  also  present  in  diseased  wines  as 
soon  as  they  turn  acid  and  assume  an  acetous  odor.f  In  our  older  manuscript, 
read  before  the  American  Scientific  Association,  these  fungi  are  described  thus  : 
•  "  The  cells  constituting  the  ferment  are  very  peculiar,  being  thread-like  and 
jointed,  with  one  diameter  frequently  five  to  six  times  the  length  of  the  other. 
They  are  usually  wave-shaped  or  bent  in  various  directions." 

Now,  (fourteen  years  later,)  with  superior  microscopes,  we  find  this  fungus 
precisely  as  described  and  figured  by  Pasteur.|  The  cells,  (our  joints,)  which 
are  contracted  in  the  middle  somewhat  like  the 
figure  8,  are  arranged  in  rosary  fashion.  (Fig.  5, 
a,)  The  length  of  each  joint  is  more  than  twice 
the  breadth.  The  former  is,  according  to  Pasteur, 
0.0015  mm. 

This  fungus  is  so  minute  that  it  requires  a  mag- 
nifying power  of  from  GOO  to  700  linear  diameters 
to  see  distinctly  the  contractions,  and  even  a 
greater  one  often  to  distinguish  this  fungus  from 
that  of  the  lactic  fermentation.  Some  of  the 
single  elongated  cells,  standing  on  their  heads,  appear  like  mere  dots.  These 
threads  or  chains  are  sometimes  more  than  fifty  times  as  long  as  a  single  joint 
More  rarely  (at  the  commencement  1)  the  cells  appear  closely  together,  but  not 
in  linear  direction. 

I.  Lower  yeast  and  cone  sugar  solution  exposed  in  a  beaker  glass  to  26°  to 
30°  C,  (equal  to  78.8^  to  86°  Fahr.,)  passed  in  four  ditys  into  acetic  fermentation, 
exhibiting  finely  developed  acetic  fungi. 

•  Compt.  Eend.  LVI.,  970. 

t  It  might,  perhaps,  be  urged  with  some  show  of  reason  that  some  of  these  vegetable  fungi 
were  only  different  generations  of  one  and  the  same,  instead  of  different  species. 
t  Maladies  des  Yins,  Leors  ferments,  &c.    Compt.  Beuda  LVIII.  No.  3,  1664. 
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n.  White  beer,  (made  in  Berlin  faBhion,)  obtained  from  a  Waahington 
brewery,  expoeed  to  the  air  and  to  the  same  temperatnre» 
tamed  eoor  and  showed  the  peculiar  acetic  foogL    (See 
Fig.  6.) 

III.  Several  native  wines  of  acetous  odor  exhibited  the 
same  species  of  fongi. 

IV,  Two  samples  of  lower  beer  yeast  preserved  in 
water  became  sour,  having  the  peculiar  vinegar  odor*  and 
showing  the  presence  of  acetic  fungi. 

In  most  cases  (as  observed  by  Pasteur*)  myooderms* 
resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  mycoderma  vinif  (fleurs  du  ^'  ^ 

vin,)  had  gathered  on  the  suiface  in  the  form  of  skins.  In  diseased  sour 
wines  Pasteur  t  found,  at  times,  the  mouldy  coating  on  the  sur&ce  to  consist  (rf 
the  acetic  funsi  (mycodermus  aceti)  alone,  showing  that  the  M.  vini  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  former  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen.  The  mother  of  vinegar,  col- 
lecting at  the  bottom,  consists  of  extremely  minute  round  cells,  (like  thoee 
appearing  in  mucilaginous  ferment,)  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  acetic  lungL 
It  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  proper,  and  contains  a  laige 
amount  of  woody  fibre  or  cellulose. 

Pasteur  states  that  the  acetic  fermentation  is  always  taking  place  on  the  snr- 
£Eice,  just  underneath  the  skin  of  the  mycodermata.  He  also  remarks,  that  in 
the  quick  method  of  making  vinegnr  the  wood  shavings  serve  merely  as  a  Sup- 
port of  the  mycodermata. 

In  my  experiments  I  found  the  first  statement  confirmed.  In  two  cases  where 
I  expoeed  red  catawba  and  blackbeny  wines  to  the  atmosphere  in  open  medicine 
bottles,  both  containing  an  abundance  of  lees,  it  happened  that  during  four 
months  no  mould  (mycodennata)  formed  on  the  surface.  The  wines  tasted  and 
smelt  sweet,  and  sliowed  no  signs  of  acetic  fermentation.  Perhaps  it  ia  because 
these  wines  are  strongly  alcoholic;  for,  owing  to  the  bad  taste  of  our  people, 
most  wines  are  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  sugar  during  fermentation,  or  the  ^ 
latter  is  disturbed  or  stopped  before  being  completed,  by  means  of  alcohol,  ftc, 
(a  method  adopted  for  favorite  ladies'  sweet  wines  in  Oalifomia  and  elsewhere,)  or 
brandy  is  added  afterwards.  One  of  these  wines,  after  being  diluted  with  water, 
became  covered  on  its  surface  with  mycoderma  vini,  whence  several  days  after  my- 
coderma aceti  made  their  appearance  also,  and  the  wine  had  assumed  an  acetous 
odor.  J.  Lemaire  |  states  that  according  to  his  experiments  wine  becomes  con- 
taminated with  acetic  acid  by  direct  oxidation,  independent  of  any  ferment ;  he 
also  finds,  in  opposition  to  Pasteur,  that  mycoderma  vini  when  alone  present  may 
convert  alcohol  into  acetic  add. 

VISCOUS  OR  SUMY  FBRMBNTATIO.N. 

Under  certain  conditions  white  wine,  as  is  well  known,  becomes  diseased, 
turning  **  long  '*  or  ropy,  ».  e.,  it  appears  slimy  or  thready  when  poured  from  a 
vessel.  The  same  result  can  be  artificially  produced  in  sugar  solutions,  and  is 
termed,  firom  the  character  of  the  product,  viscous  fermentation.  In  our  older 
experiments  it  happened  that  pure  sugar  solutions  in  contact  with  straw  exhib- 
ited viscous  fermentation  after  the  lapse  of  three  months.  It  takes  place,  accord- 
ing to  Defosses,  if  the  relative  quantity  of  ferment  present  is  too  small.  Arti- 
ficiaUy  it  is  induced  if  one  part  of  sugar  is  dissolved  in  twenty  ports  of  water, 
previously  boiled  with  some  gluten  or  washed  beer  yeast.  § 

*Ba]l,  Soc.  Chim.,  1861,  94,  and  Jahresbericht  r.  Kopp  and  Will,  1661,  796. 
t  Etudes  BUT  lea  Vins.  Compt.  Bend.  LYUL  1864,  p.  143. 
tCompL  Rend.  LVII,  625. 
$  Defosses  and  P^lonze. 
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Ferment  of  various  origin,  in  contact  with  sugar  solution,  at  a  temperature  of 
24°  to  30°  C,  (equal  to  75.2°  to  86^  Fahr.,)  wiO  probably  produce  viscous  fer- 
mentation. Even  milk,  which  has  stood  a  long  time  near  a  warm  stove,  the 
writer  has  recently  seen  to  become  ropj  and  viscous,  exhibiting  upon  a  micro- 
scopic examination  the  viscous  fungi  distinctly. 

It  is  always  readily  induced,  according  to  the  directions  of  Pelouze  and  O^lis 
for  producing  butyric  fermentation,  which,  in  this  case,  it  always  precedes.  To 
a  dilute  sugar  solution  we  add  milk-curd  (caseine)  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
chalk  powder,  exposing  the  mixture  to  a  temperature  of  about  25°  0.,  (equal  to 
77°  Fahr.) 

The  second  or  third  day,  and  sometimes  later,  the  liquor  becomes  turbid,  and 
gas  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  evolve  slowly  and  sparingly.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened to  me  in  inducing  this  fermentation  that  the  liquor  occasionally  became 
very  thick.  This  slime  may  be  readily  precipitated  and  purified  from  admix- 
tures by  alcohol,  when  it  forms  a  colorless  jelly  or  mucilage.  The  fungi  which 
we  believe  to  give  origin  to  this  process  are  always  the  same  in  appearance,  being 
of  the  minutest  size,  and  even  smaller  than  the  acetic  farxgi.  The  cells  are 
spherical,  and  oftentimes  many  are  joined  together.  (See  plate,  Fig.  7.)  With 
my  micrometer,  divided  only  into  thousandths  of  an  inch,  I  could  only  guess  at 
their  size.  They  measure,  according  to  PaRteur,  .0012  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
products  of  this  viscous  fermentation  are,  according  to  the  same  chemist,  man- 
nite  and  gum,  formed  according  to  the  following  equations : 

25  (Ci,  H,2  O12)  =  12  (Ou  Hio  Oio)  +  12  (d,  H14  Ou)  +  12  (0  OO  +  12  (H  0) 
Grape  sugar,    =  Qom,  Mannite,  Carbonic  acid     water. 

One  hundred  parts  of  sugar  yield  nearly  51  09  parts  of  mannite,  and  45.5  parts  of 
gum.  The  relative  quantities  of  gum  and  mannite  may  vary,  as  it  seems.  Pa;8- 
teur  states  that  when,  during  this  process,  more  gum  than  mannite  is  formed,  a 
fungus  is  present,  consisting  of  lai^r  globules,  to  which  he  attributes  the  cause 
of  this. 

*    I  find  these  larger  round  cells  of  ^p^  to  j^(^  inch  in  size,  and  resembling 
vinous  fungi,  almost  always  present  when  milk-sugar  solutions,  or  the  P^lonze 
chalk  and  sugar  mixture,  undergo  viscous  fermentation.     The   b^ 
cells  exhibit  thick  walls,  and  consequently  a  small  lumen  or       /o^*7** 
centre.*     They  appear  to  multiply  by  budding,  and  numbers        v^s     ^q 
of  them  are  frequently  joined  like  beads  on  a  thread.    (See  «  ^***  ,    ♦ 

Plate,  Fig  8  a,  and  9  a.)  ««•  »• 

Tannic  acid  also  precipitates  the  viscous  matter  thus  produced,  whence  a 
timely  addition  of  diis  substance  to  wine  which  is  becoming  ropy  may 
effectually  remedy  the  evil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  ropiness  is  not  observed 
in  astringent  led  wines.  It  most  frequently  takes  place  in  wines  containing  a 
good  deal  of  free  sugar,  like  Italian  and  other  southern  wines,  which  do  not 
keep,  and  when  exported  have  to  be  mixed  with  brandy  or  alcohol. 

LACTIC  FBRMBNTATION. 

The  preparation  of  sauer-kraut  from  white  cabbage  furnishes  a  common  illus- 
tration of  this  process.  Malt,  ^diastase,)  when  suffered  to  putrefy  for  a  few  days 
in  water,  acquires  the  power  or  acidifying  the  sugar  which  accompanies  it,  lactic 
acid  being  formed.  Wheat  flonr  (gluten)  made  into  a  paste  with  water  and 
left  for  nearly  a  week  in  a  warm  pk^  becomes  a  lactic  acid  ferment.  Slightly 
decomposed  animal  membranes,  such  as  are  employed  in  cheese-making  in 
Switzerland,  act  energetically  aa  lactic  ferments.  Commercial  dextrine  solution 
mixed  with  some  gluten  passed  repeatedly,  in  our  experiments,  into  lactic  acid 

*  They  resemble  but  are  not  fat  globules,  for  ether  does  not  disBolre  them. 
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fennent,  as  did  also  a  solution  of  purchased  milk-sagar  ^7^^ 
tioDS  mixed  with  caseine  and  chsdk  pass  gradually  from  W  /f 
lactic  and  terminate  in  bntjric  fermentation. 

The  finest  exhibition  of  the  simple  and  nnmixed  lactic 
by  bringing  into  veir  dilute  alcohol,  perhaps  of  less  than  10  pei  /       i 
of  milk  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and  washed  by  water.    1 
near  a  warm  stove  showed  no  perceptible  alteration  for  twv 
that  time  lactic  fermentation  took  place,  presenting  the  p\ain(t 
fnogi  I  have  ever  obtained,  after  years  of  devotion  to  tb\s       i 
gives  a  representation  of  thejn. 

It  consists  of  minute  drum-stick-shaped  cells,  often  united     i 
This  fungus  might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  acetic  fertn 
however,  ordiniurily  longer  and  less  contracted  in  the  middle. 

Pasteur  found  it  present  in  diseased  wines  of  the  Jurst.*  ^  I 
trace  lactic  acid  in  red  Bordeaux.! 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  use  of  leaven^  causing^  tlie  r 
of  bread,  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  itself  in  a  state  jof  iocipi€ 
It  excites,  when  mixed  with  large  additional  quantities  o£  Fresl 
some  glucose  and  dextrine,  acconling  to  the  older  notions,  aIcoIi 
while  Pasteur  attributes  the  active  process  rather  to  lactic  £e 
following  is  the  average  composition  of  the  principal  wlieat  £• 
France: 


Water 

Dry  gluten. 

Starch 

Glucose 

Dextrine... 
Bran 


10. 
Jl. 
71. 

4. 
3. 
0. 

100. 


The  following  method  of  preparing  leaven  or  rising  is  adop. 
bakeries: 

The  leaven  being  left  for  seven  or  eight  hours  in  a  gentle 
perature,  swells  visibly  and  disengages  an  alcoholic  odor,  \( 
what  is  called  head  yeast  (levain  de  chef)     It  is  kneaded  vf 
water  and  flour  sufficient  to  double  its  volume,  still  retaining  tl. 
firm  paste,  and  is  again  allowed  to  rest  for  six  hours.     After  tl 
paste  has  become  levain  de  premiere^  an  additional  quantity  < 
is  added,  and  it  is  again  mixed,  the  proportion  of  water  being  g 
previous  operation,  which  process  yields  levain  de  seconcLe. 
addition  is  made  to  the  levain  de  geamde  as  was  made  to  the  Ic 
the  paste  being  carefully  worked,  and  a  levain  de  tous  points  ob  t 
of  which  should  be,  in  winter,  nearly  one-half  of  that  of    tb 
for  baking,  and  in  summer  only  one-third.    A  certain    qui 
generally  added  to  heighten  the  flavor  of  the  bread ;  j^  kilo§^.  t 
for  every  150  kilog.|  of  flour  in  the  Paris  bakeries. 


*  Maladies  des  Y ins.    Compt.  Bend.  LVIII,  No.  3. 

t  Chemistiy  of  Wins,  hj  Mulder.    EngL  transL,  p.  S5&. 

X  1  kilogramme  .=  2  lbs. 
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The  dough  is  then  kneaded.  The  quantitj  of  water  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  paste  being  first  added  to  the  rising,  it  is  mixed  for  a  long  time,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  perfectly  homogeneous  fluid  paste,  to  which  the  flour  is 
gradually  added,  and  which  is  then  called  the  sponge.  When  the  dough  has 
been  sufficiently  worked,  it  is  collected  into  a  single  mass,  then  again  thoroughly 
worked  by  turning  it  in  all  directions,  and  finally  let  fall  into  the  trough  with  its 
whole  weight.  The  kneading  being  terminated,  the  dough  is  divided  into  loaveg, 
which  are  weighed  to  ascertain  if  they  reach  the  legal  standard,  according  to 
which  115  or  117  parts  of  dough  should  give  100  parts  of  baked  bread.  They 
are  then  dusted  with  flour  or  Indian  corn  meal,  and  placed  on  tables  in  front  of 
the  oven  to  keep  them  at  the  proper  temperature,  when  more  active  fermentation 
ensueSf  while  tne  loaves  gradually  swell,  until  they  have  attained  the  proper 
size  to  be  placed  in  the  oven. 

We  presume,  from  analogy,  that  this  process  of  bread  fermentation,  like  that 
of  this  country,  is  a  mixture  of  alcoholic  and  lactic  fermentation.  It  afiPords,  in 
fieict,  opportunity  at  all  times  for  the  study  of  the  lactic  ferment  or  fungi  under 
the  microscope,  as  we  shall  show  further  on. 

The  fermentation  must  deviate  from  the  simply  alcoholic,  otherwise  wo  do  not 
comprehend  why  bakers  and  housewives  do  not  resort  extensively  or  exclusively 
to  the  use  of  common  beer  yeast,  always  to  be  obtained  in  abundance  in  breweries, 
instead  of  preparing  in  a  slow  and  laborious  way  their  own  bread  yeast. 

Monsieur  Bonneaud,  a  French  baker  of  great  experience  and  excellence  in 
Washington,  assures  me  that  the  European  plan  of  bread-raising  does  not 
succeed  in  this  country,  though  frequent  trials  have  been  made;  and  it  would 
appear,  from  our  knowledge,  that  both  foreign  and  native  bakers  here  have 
adopted  a  different  proceeding.  For  quick  baking,  preserved,  dried  brewers' 
yeast  is  made  use  of  in  France,  and  directly  mixed  with  the  flour  dough. 

The  following  comprises  Mons.  Bonneaud's  process  of  preparing  leaven  or 
rising: 

1.  One  pound  of  flour  and  one  quart  of  water  are  kneaded  into  paste,  upon  which 
is  poured  a  boiling  extract  of  hops  (twelve  quarts  of  water  for  two  ounces  of 
hops;)  when  somewhat  cool,  four  ounces  of  barley  grain  are  stirred  into  every 
two  quarts  by  measure  of  the  former.  This,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  hours, 
forms  the  head  yeast,  which  has  to  b^  made  fresh  every  one  or  two  days  in 
summer,  and  every  four  or  five  in  winter.  It  is,  when  at  rest,  a  thin,  somewhat 
milky  fluid,  containing  a  much  smaller  bulk  of  yellowish  sediment  made  up  of 
the  ordinary  vinous  fungi.  The  liquor  reveals  under  the  microscope  lactic  acid 
fungi.     (See  Plate,  Fig.  11  a.) 

2.  To  obtain  what  corresponds  to  "levain  de  premidre,"  he  takes  a  peck  of 
potatoes,  which,  after  being  well  cooked  and  crushed,  are  next  worked  together, 
thoroughly  and  well  mixed  with  four  pounds  of  flour.  Upon  the  whole  twenty- 
four  quarts  of  water  are  then  poured,  the  mixture  thoroughly  squeezed,  and 
finally  four,  quarts  of  head  yeast  added.  This  is  allowed  to  work  for  about 
nine  hours.     A  microscopical  examination  of  this  second  ferment  or  paste  shows 

it  to  b(9  composed  of  lactic  fungi,  (see  Fig.  12  a,)  some 
alcoholic  ferment  seen  in  the  same  Fig.  (b,)  and  starch 
globules,  both  potatoes  (c)  and  wheat  (d)  colored  blue  by 
a  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine;  the  larger  potato  fecula,  as 
seen  hy^polarized  light,  (see  Plate,  Fig.  14,)  showing  the 
characteristic  black  crosses.  In  about  forty-eight  hours 
this  ferment  assumes  a  penetrating  acetous  odor,  reddens 
blue  litmus,  and  a  microscopic  examination  shows  it  to 
contain  acetic  fungi  in  great  abundance,  in  addition  to 
the  lactic  and  altered  cdcoholic  ferment.  (See  Plate, 
Rg.  u.  Fig.  13.)  This  readily  obtained  substance  is  very  appro- 

priate to  examine  the  acetic  fungi  and  compare  it  with  the  lactic  at  the  same  time. 
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3.  Lastly,  the  "levain  de  tons  points'*  is  obtained  hj  nstng  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  sixty  quarts  of  water  and  the  necessary  amount  of  flour  to  make  a  paste, 
and  the  whole  carefully  worked.  This  paste  is  allowed  to  rest  for  about  one 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  divided  into  loaves,  and  baked  shortly  after. 

Mons.  Bonneaud  informs  me  that  in  the  more  southern  latitudes  of  this  conti- 
nent, California,  New  Orleans,  Mexico,  and  also  in  Havana,  the  process  followed 
in  Paris  succeeds. 

We  infer  hence  that  the  meteorological  phenomena,  atmospheric  moisture,  and 
temperature  are  conditions  upon  which  this  change  depends. 

In  the  higher  orders  of  oi^nic  creation  we  meet  frequently  with  instances 
somewhat  analogous  to  this.  Thus  the  European  species  of  grape,  viHs  vint/era, 
does  not  flourish  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  except  California,  where  it 
succeeds  admirably,  probably  only  because  the  atmosphere  there  resembles  that 
of  the  continent  in  its  humidity. 

The  chemical  formula  of  lactic  acid  is  Cg  H5  O5  4-  H  0;  two  equivalents  of 
the  acid,  therefore,  contain  all  the  elements  of  an  equivalent  of  fruit-sugar  or  grape- 
sugar — C12  His  Oi2.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  in  lactic  fermentation  Uie 
molecules  of  sugar  merely  change  their  grouping,  without  any  elementary  matter 
being  given  off  or  taken  up  during  the  chemical  process. 

BUTYRIC  ACID   FBBMBNTATION. 

like  mixture  of  sugar  in  solution  (either  grape  or  cane  sugar)  with  chalk  and 
ca8eine,as  directed  for  viscous  and  lactic  fermentation,  when  exposed  to  a  temper- 
ature of  some  290  to  35^  C  (=  85°  to  95^  F.,)  never  fails  to  produce  bntyiic  fer- 
mentation, carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas  being  evolved  during  the  whole  period. . 
Thus  this  sugar  may  be  transformed  successively  into  a  viscous  substance,  next 
into  lactic  and  finally  into  butyric  acid  ferment,  if  the  operation  is  not  arrested, 
as  it  can  be,  at  the  proper  moment.  The  butyric  fermentation  is  not  generally 
completed  for  some  months,  and  is  recognized  at  the  beffinning  by  the  peculiar 
smell  of  rancid  butter,  due  to  but3rric  acid,  which,  unitea  to  glycerine,  is  found 
in  small  quantities  even  in  fresh  butter.  This  acid  constitutes  a  portion  of  human 
sweat,  (perspiration,)  and  has  been  traced  in  the  pods  of  eerotania  nitquth  in  St. 
John's  bread  or  carob  tree,  in  the  tamarind,  &c.  It  forms  a  pari  of  the  odor- 
iferous matters  of  guano,  the  excrements  of  man,  of  birds,  fed  with  meat,  and  o£ 
snakes. 

This  fermentation  has  an  important  physiological  bearing,  since  it  shows  how 
sugar  may  be  turned  into  fat.  The  formula  of  butyric  acid  being  Cg  H7  O3  HO, 
the  following  equation  accounts  for  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
daring  the  butyric  fermentation  of  sugar: 

C12  H12O12       Cs  H7  O3,  HO         4  H  4  0  Oa 

Sugar.  Batyricaoid.        Hydn^n.       Corbomeacid. 

In  our  experiments  upon  the  ferment  causing  this  transformation  under  different 
circumstances,  we  found  once  that  common  calcareous  sand  brought  into  a  sugar 
solution  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Brendecke's  statement  previously  mentioned, 
produced  butyric  acid  fermentation  after  some  weeks  of  time.  The  sand  was 
afterwards  proved  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  liquor  was  in  time  decanted  and  distilled,  the  distillate  saturated  witli  baryta 
water,  and  from  the  bntjrrate  of  baryta,  thus  formed,  the  butyric  acid  separated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  afterwards  distilled.  It  likewise  took  place  in  four  weeks 
by  mixing  an  infusion  of  eommereial  dextinne  with  gluten  of  flour,  also  by  leaving 
common  milkHBUsar  sohition  to  itself  for  wwenl  wedu. 

In  all  cases  where  this  fermentation  has  started  and  can  be  traced,  there  is 
(besides  some  lactic  fungi,  and  even  the  minute  viscous  occasionally)  always  a 
characteristic  infusorium  present,  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  varying  mucn  in 
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leBgik.  It  seems  that  sometimes  several  are  attached  togetW,  for  the  cjimder 
is  often  bent  or  broken  in  appearance.  (See  Plate,  Fig.  15.)  These  animalcnks 
assnme  a  lively  motion  in  various  directions,  and  constitute,  according  to  Pasteur, 
the  cause  of  this  peculiar  metamorphosis  of  sugar;  he  states  that  they  multiply 
by  division,  and  may  be  sowed  like  beer  yeast  cells,  whence  they  produce  again 
butyric  fermentation.  A  great  many  mediums  are  suitable  for  their  nutriment. 
Even  a  liquid  containing  sugar,  some  ammonia  and  phosphates  serve  for  their 
propagation.  Singular  enough,  these  infusori»  live  without  air.  Pasteur  states 
that  Uiey  are  not  at  all  interfered  with  by*  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  passed 
through  the  liquid,  while  a  current  of  air  destroys  them. 

In  the  liquor  undergoing  this  decomposition  we  find  yet  some  lactic  ferment 
present,  altered  optically  in  some  degree;  also,  in  at  least  the  chalk  mixture  of 
P^louze  and  G^lis,  the  dot-shaped  viscous  fungL  It  was  the  mixing  up  of  these 
cells,  and  the^  unbelief  of  chemists  at  that  time  in  the  power  of  Hving  animal 
ferments  to  perform  such  functions,  which  caused  me  to  describe  the  butyric 
fungi  as  resembling  the  lactic— only  varying  in  size,  and  being  perhaps  the 
smidlest  after  the  viscous  fungi. 

Preparing  and  examining  recently  about  a  half  dozen  fermented  mixtures  of 
this  kind,  I  must  agree  with  Pasteur's  observations,  for  all  of  them,  as  soon  as 
they  undergo  butyric  fermentation,  exhibit  the  presence  of  minute  animal  beings 
which  are  identically  the  same. 

THB0BIE8  OP  THE  ORIGIN  OP  MOULD  OR  PUNOI,  AND  OP  ANIMALCULE 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  yeast  cells,  we  have  to  contend  with  the  same 
conjectures  and  diversity  of  opinion  as  when  accounting  for  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  millions  of  infusorise  m  stagnant  water,  or  in  explaining  the  origin  of 
intestinal  worms.  ^ 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  yeast  cells  already  existed  in  the  juice  of  the 
living  grape,  and  all  other  kiaoB  of  fruit  able  to  yield  fermentable  juice,  such, 
as  apples,  pears,  blackberries,  &c.  These  minute  vesicles,  it  was  said,  might 
readily  pass  through  filtering  paper,  but  it  is  certam  that  filtered  juice  of  fresh* 
fimit,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  exhibits  no  solids,  no  organized, 
ferment  of  any  kind,  but  after  two  or  three  aays,  apple  or  pear  juice,  for  instance,, 
will  exhibit  yeast  fungi,  and  at  the  same  time  begin  to  ferment.  Hence  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  spontaneous  cell  formation,, 
called  generatio  equivoca  or  originaria;  that  is,  the  yeast  plant  may,  without 
the  mediation  of  a  mother  plant,  originate  in  a  liquid  containing,  besides  water, 
augur,  dextrine,  (gum,)  and  albuminous  matter. 

The  experiments  of  Schulze,*  Schwann,!  and  more  lately  Pastenr,|  Schroeder,. 
and  Dusch>§  favor  the  idea  that  the  germs  of  the  yeast  fungi  are  diffosed  in  the 
air  and  water  ready  to  germiuate  and  multiply  whenever  a  fieivorable  opportunity 
presents  itself,  like  the  eggs  of  the  infusoria  which  have  actually  been  traced  in 
the  air,  water,  mist,  and  even  snow.  Professors  Wormley  and  Sullivant,.  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  have  carefully  determined  that  even  with  the  most  powerful 
microscopes,  vision  is  limited  to  objects  of  abouj;  gi^^inf  inch  in  diameter. 

Now  some  infusoria  are  not  more  than  74^0  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  if 
we  suppose  that  the  ova  of  infusoria  and  the  spores  of  minute  fungi  are  no  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  parent  organism,  there  must  be 
an  incalculable  amount  of  germs  no  larger  than  ^4^^^^  or  ^^^^55  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  may  appear  in  putrescible  liquids  unseen,  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  the  germs  in  atmospheric  dust,  visible  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  would. 

*  PoggendorflfB  Amial.  d.  Phjs.  and  Chemie,  XXXIX,  p.  487. 
t  Ibidem,  XLI,  p.  184. 

X  Comptes  rendu,  1860,  torn.  L.  

$  13ottger'8  Polytech.  NoUzblatt.  Jahrgang,  XYI,  p.  378. 
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lead  us  to  expect.*  Schwann  establkhed  the  experimental  proof  that  irhen 
air  is  first  passed  through  an  ignited  tube,  before  coming  in  contact  widi  the 
solutions  of  sugar,  containing  besides  some  nitrogenous  substances,  no  fecmenta- 
tion  is  excited.  The  same  negative  result  is  witnessed  when  the  air  is  eondneted 
through  an  apparatus  filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  TitrioL)  or 
even  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  (Schulae,)  or  even  when  filtered  tliroagh 
cotton-wool,  (Schroeder  and  Dusch.)  Dr.  F.  Mohrt  makes  some  recommenda- 
tions founded  upon  Schroeder's  experiments,  among  which  we  will  meotkmtiiat 
the  casks  lAould  be  closed,  after  the  wine  has  ceased  fermenting,  with  a  bmiig, 
through  which  passes  an  air-tight  glass  tube  filled  with  cotton-wooL  Thus  the 
air  wul  be  sifted  of  ^rms  as  it  enters  liie  cask  upon  the  withdrawal  of  wine  hj 
the  stopcock.  The  fermentation  previous  to  that  precaution  is  best  eondneted  in 
^asks  cloied  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  bent  like  an  inverted  letter  U,  one  1^  of 
■which  is  inserted  through  &e  perforated  bung,  while  the  other  dips  into  water 
placed  in  a  vessel.  By  means  of  this  arraqgement  all  the  carbonic  acid  iibemted 
•during  the  fermentation  passes  out  through  the  water  and  can  easily  be  watched, 
while  the  air  is  prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  liquid  in  the  bairel. 
JL  layer  of  the  heavier  carbonic-acid  gas  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor  makes  the 
exclusion  still  more  complete  and  prevents  the  gathering  of  mould  {^fieurg  du  vm) 
.though  the  cask  be  not  full.  Without  such  an  arrangement  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  the  access  of  air  and  spores  through  the  invisible  openings  and  fiaaors 
in  the  staves  of  the  casks.  On  the  other  hand  a  slow  oxidation  seems  desirable, 
to  separate  nitrogenous  matter  and  to  ripen  and  improve  young  wines,  whilst  the 
development  of  the  bouquet  in  older  wines  seems  to  be  promoted  bj  the 
^exclusion  of  air  or  oxygen.  This  gas,  in  fact,  destroys  it  when  brought  in  free 
•contact  ¥pith  the  wine. 

%  The  germs  being  destroyed  by  heat,  chemical  agencies,  or  mechaniealfy  r^- 
^moved  from  the  air,  no  yeast  fungi  are  formed. 

From  these  facts,  Appert's  meUiod  for  preserving  difierent  kinds  of  food  may 
find  its  explanation.  Milk,  meat,  and  vegetables  are  put  into  tin  cans;  these 
are  placed  in  boiling  water  and  immediatelv  hermetically  sealed. 

Liebig's  explanation  is  that  the  trace  of  oxygen  in  the  air  that  may  still  be 
present  with  the  food  is  at  once  taken  up  by  some  parts  of  it  without  giving 
rise  to  the  formation  of  ferment  at  this  high  temperature;  while  Schwann  believes 
that  by  the  destructive  influence  of  the  heat  on  the  germs  of  fungi  and  infosoxia, 
.the  food  is  preserved. 

Though  the  old  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  even  when  limited  to  some 
»of  the  lowest  orders  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  is  daily  losing  ground,  and  the 
^'anme  vivum  ex  opo"  has  become  the  axiom  with  naturalists,  still  there  remain 
•vet  many  unsettled  points  in  connexion  with  this  matter,  which  require  farther 
mvestigation.  Thus  if  we  take  it  for  granted  that,  according  to  Ghay-Lossac's 
•experiments,  a  few  bubbles  of  oxygen  gas  obtained  from' chlorate  of  potassaat 
.a  high  temperature  induce  fermentation  (when  admitted  to  grape-juice  snnoonded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid,)  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  tlds 
case  any  vegetable  germs  must  have  been  excluded,  provided  that  those  alreadv 
present  in  the  juice  had  been  destroyed  by  boiling,  and  still  fermentation  took 
]>lace;  and  if  this  be  so,  were  there  no  yeast  plants  present?  It  must  also  be 
rremarked  that  in  some  of  the  experiments,  where  the  results  appeared  to  frvor 
spontaneous  generation  a  mercurial  bath  was  made  use  of,  to  isolate  the  sub- 
.-stances  experimented  upon.  Pasteur  has  since  ascertained  that  mercury  taken 
ifrom  the  bath  of  any  laboratory  is  itself  loaded  with  organic  germs.  He  like- 
wise found  that  the  contact  of  the  atmospheric  air  with  a  fermenting  liquor  is 
[primarily  indispensable,  only  as  being  a  vehicle  for  the  germs  of  the  ferments 

^  Dr.  White's  article  in  Am.  Joor.  Science,  second  series,  tol.  XXXII,  1861. 
t  Der  Weinstock  und  der  Wein:  CobleoK,  J864. 
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Vegetable  organiamg  fireqaently  collect  bb  mould  in  saline  solutions,  and  de- 
compose them ;  also  even  in  dilate  sulphnric  acid.  They  have  never  as  jet  been 
observed  in  solutions  of  dbromic  acid  and  chromates,  whence  these  answer,  well 
for  preserving  brains  and  other  highly  albumioous  anatomical  preparations.  A 
Bolutioft  of  tartaric  acid  will,  even  when  left  in  tight  glass-stoppered  bottles,  soon 
become  turbid,  and  lose  its  acid  taste.  A  microscopic  examination  will  always 
trace  the  cause  to  a  formation  of  mould  which  feeds  upon  the  acid.  The  so-called 
▼inegar  plant*  is  a  vegetable  organism,  and  acts  as  a  ferment  when  brought  into 
dilute  alcohol.  Some  mineral  waters  containing  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  tasting 
strongly  sour,  like  that  of  the  Oak  Orchard  spring.  New  York,  are  filled  with 
vegetable  mould.  Thermal  springs  of  a  very  nigh  temperature  are  not  exempt 
from  vegetable  productions.  £ven  in  poisonous  liquids  containing  arsenic,  &;c., 
we  find  some  species  of  fungi  which  flourish  and  multiply. 

Ehrenberg,  the  distinguished  Prussian  naturalist,  who  has  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  infusorial  life,  is  opposed  to  a  generatio  equivoca, 
and  believes  that  infusoria  are  developed  from  eggs.  He  has  described  about 
eight  hundred  living  species  of  these  microscopic  animals,  which  swarm  almost 
everywhere.  They  abound  in  countless  numbers  even  in  the  fluids  of  living 
and  healthy  animals. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  lightness  of  these  beings  we  must  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  of  their  transportation  by  storms  over  whole  seas  and  continents.  Ehren- 
berg believes  that  the  baccilari»  found  upon  some  steeples  at  Berlin  came 
originally  from  South  America. 

In  the  Alps  there  is  sometimes  found  a  snow  of  a  blood-red  color;  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  this  coloring  matter  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  ono-ceUed  plant  (Pro- 
tococcus  nivalis)  of  the  tribe  alga;  and,  what  is  most  singular,  when  the  snow 
has  been  melted  for  a  short  time  so  as  to  become  a  little  warmer  than  the  freezing 
point,  these  beings  die  because  they  cannot  endure  so  much  heat ! 

The  effect  of  antiseptics  in  arresting  fermentation  may  be  differently  explained 
according  as  we  favor  Liebig's  or  Schwann's  theory.  The  former  assumes  that 
corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  and  creosote,  uniting  with  the  ferment,  prevent  the 
decomposition  of  it,  and,  in  consequence,  that  of  other  organic  bodies  with  which 
it  is  in  contact. 

Schwann  believes  that  these  substances,  acting  as  poisons,  destroy  the  life  of 
the  previously  described  organisms,  and  that  hence  the  metamorphosis  of  vegeta- 
ble substances  is  arrested  by  them.  We  must  acknowledge  that,  notwithstanding 
the  voluminous  writings  r^arding  the  origin  of  many  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  it  is  yet  a  mystery,  and  that  here  fancy  has  as  great 
scope  as  ever. 

The  spontaneous  change  of  azotized  organic  matter  called  putrefaction  is  most 
doeely  allied  to  the  process  of  fermentation,  being  mainly  characterized  bv  the 
evolution  of  gases  of  a  disagreeable  odor,  as  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  and 
phosphoretted  hydrogen.  For  this  transposition  of  elements,  moisture,  and 
contact  with  air,  are  in  the  first  instance  indispensable.  It  was  believed  that  the 
animalculfls  making  their  appearance  in  putrescent  substances  constituted  the 
primary  agent  or  cause  of  decomposition ;  and  even  if  more  recent  investigations 
nave  modified  this  view,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  minute  animals  hasten 
and  intensify  the  resolution  of  the  elements. 

Almost  the  same  means  mentioned  under  fermentation  will  prevent  or  arrest 
putrefaction,  as-~ 

1.  Temperature  below  0^  0.  (=  32<>  F.) 

»  ■!      -^     I  ,11.1 

*  I  have  never  succeeded  in  procuring  and  examining  tjiis  fimgus.  It  appeals  to  form  a 
skin,  which  when  brought  upon  the  surface  of  a  sugar  solution  (or  dilute  alcohol)  converts 
it  speedily  into  vinegar,  and  consists  likely  of  the  common  Myooderma  vini  (fleurs  da  vin) 
mixed  with  Mycoderma  aceti  (fieuzs  da  vinaigre)  referred  to  under  acetic  ferinentstion. 
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'    2.  Perfect  drying  bj  presBure  at  an  elevated  temperature. 

3.  Absence  of  atmoBpheric  air. 

4.  Application  of  certain  chemicals  or  flesb  preservers,  sncli  as  wood  and 
coal  creosote.  .The  efficacy  of  smoking  or  packing  in  soot  is  also  dne  to  traces 
of  this  agent.  Bi-snlphite  of  lime  or  soda,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  soluble  ar- 
senites,  as  arsenito  of  soda  or  potassa,  are  powerful  antiseptics,  and  are  princi- 
pally made  use  of  in  the  process  of  embalming. 

In  the  sacristy  on  the  Lego  Maggiore,  eggs  surronnded  by  lime  were  found 
in  a  wall,  well  preserved,  although  they  must  have  been  buried  for  about  tliree 
hundred  years.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  escaping  at  the  commencement  from 
the  eggs,  converted  the  lime  into  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  and  effectually 
sealed  up  the  pores,*  thus  preventing  the  access  of  air  and  moisture.  Heat 
may  be  preserved  for  a  few  weeks  in  water  from  which  the  air  has  been  excluded 
by  boiling,  and  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil. 

Explanatory  of  thejigwreo. 

Fig.    1.  Mnltiplication  of  upper  yeast  cells. 

a.  Five. 

h.  Six  generations. 
Fig.    3.  Beer  yeast  from  breweries. 

a.  Upper  yeast. 

6.  Lower  yeast. 
¥\g»    3.  Apparatus  for  illostrating  Mitscherlich's  experiment. 
Fig.    5.  Acetic  fermentaiion ;  lower  yeast  in  cane  sugoi*  solution  exposed  to  tha  ab; 

a.  Acetic  fiingi. 

6.  Wine  bloom,  (mycodermns  vinl.) 
Fig.    6.  Acetic  fermeniation.    White  beer  exposed  to  the  air. 

a.  Acetic  fangi. 

h.  Wine  bloom,  rmycodermos  vini.) 

e.  Old  granaiated  upper  yeast. 
Fig.    7.  Viscous  fermentation  and  its  fungi  in  cane  sugar  solution,  easeine,  (curd  of  wSkr) 

and  chalk  powder. 
Fig.    6.  The  same  at  a  later  stage. 

a.  Round  globules,  7^  to  tt^  inch  in  diameter,  not  aflEected  by  ether,  ]ik»  ftX, 

b.  Viscous  fung^. 

e.  Some  lactic  fungi. 

d.  Advanced  butyric  fermentation,  with  its  characteristic  infusoria. 
Fig.    9.  Viscous  fermentation.    Old  ropy  milk. 
Fig.  10.  Lactic  fermentation.    Very  dilute  alcohol  and  milk  curd* 
Fig.  11.  Liquid  portion  of  bakers*  yeast. 

a.  Lactic  fungi.  ^ 

h.  Common  granulated  beer  yeast. 
Fig.  12.  Later  stage,  (levainde  premidre.) 

a.  Lactic  fungi. 

6.  Vinous  fungi. 

c.  Potato-starch  granules. 

d.  Wheat-starch  granules. 

Fig.  13.  Same  as  the  last,  having  turned  sour. 

a.  Acetic  fungi. 

b.  Wine  bloom,  (mycodermns  vini,)  (?)  or  old  vinous  fimgi.  (f) 
Fig.  14.  Potato-starch  globules,  as  seen  by  polarized  light. 

Fig.  15.  Butyric  fermentation  and  its  infusoria,  in  a  solution  of  impofe  mltlc  suar* 
Fig.  16.  Same  fermentation. 

a.  Butyric  infusoria. 

b.  Wine  bloom,  in  a  solution  of  impure  glucose. 

REPORT  OF  VARIOUS  ANALYSES  PERFORMED  IN  THE  LABORATORY  OP  THB 
AGRICULTURAL  DBPARTMBNT. 

While  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  sorghum  seed  I  endeavored  to  extract  the 
red  coloring  matter  with  the  view  of  employing  it  practically  as  a  dye.  This 
use  of  the  seed  is  known  to  have  been  common  in  China  for  a  long  time  past. 

*  A  coat  of  water-glass  or  silicate  of  potash  will  answer  the  purpose  of  pxeserving  eggs  better 
than  grease  or  lime  water. 
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The  shiiDlest  solveiit  is  alcohol,  but  this  beiiig  now  a  most  expensive  lurtiele, 
($5  per  gallon,)  dilate  acids  were  resorted  to  with  verj  good  saceees,  and  at  an 
expense  and  trouble  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

The  seeds  were  boiled  in  vinegar,  or  it  water  to  which  oil  of  vitriol  has 
been  added  before  heating,  nntil  theniixtare  tastes  as  acid  as  vinegar ;  other  acids, 
such  as  tartaric,  oxalic,  &e.,  ca^  be  used,  bat  are  more  expensive.  When  the 
liquid  assumes  a  red,  or  rather  an  intense  orange  color,  it  is  ready  for  use.  The 
articles  to  be  colored  are  at  once  brought  into  the  hot  solution,  and  agitated 
until  the  color  no  longer  increases.  They  are  at  once  removed  and  dipped  into 
a  weak  solation  of  salt  of  tin,  (chloride  of  tin,)  obtained  bv  dissolving  tin  in  hy 
drochloric  acid.    They  are  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  and  washed. 

Cotton  and  silk  may  thus  be  colored  red;  wool  turns  to  a  beautiful  purple, 
and  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  colors  and  shades  may  be  obtained  by  sub-  • 

stituting  for  salts  of  tin  other  mordants.  All  the  various  shades  of  red,  purple, 
gray,  orange,  icc^  are  thus  produced  from  the  same  hath,  the  doths  being  after- 
wards drawn  through  solutions  of  protochloride  of  tin,  bi-chromate  of  potassst 
sulphate  of  copper,  ammonia,  lime  water,  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth,  fcc.,  &c.  Yel- 
low is  produced  by  adding  to  the  seed  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  form  a  thick 
mushy  mass.    Too  much  acid  will  make  a  straw  color. . 

This  dye  turns  solid  by  standing,  and  may  thus  be  stored.  To  dye  silk  or 
wool  yellow  the  solid  dye  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  eoods  dipped  into 
it,  and  afterwards  washed.  Ootton  has  the  least  attraction  tot  sorghum  dyes^ 
while  wool  receives  the  brightest  colors. 

The  same  dye  is  developed  in  the  stalks.  They,  stripped  of  leaves,  and  de- 
prived bypressure  of  the  .sugary  liquid,  are  heaped  up  several  feet  high  under 
a  roof.  The  fermentation,  which  speedily  commences,  is  conducted  in  such  a 
manner,  by  allowing  access  of  air  and  by  frequently  chans;ing  their  position* 
that  not  much  heating  or  even  putre&ctive  decomposition  takes  place. 

NBW  MBTHOD  TO   DBTBCT  ARTIFICIAL   COLOBING   MATTBBS  IN  WINBS. 

Professor  Boettger's*  improved  proceeding  in  the  distinguishing  genuine  red  * 
wine  from  that  artificially  colored  was  test^.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  small 
pieces  of  light  fine  Turkey  sponge,  deprived  of  lime,  if  necessary,  by  means  of 
nydrochloric  acid,  washed  aud  dried.  He  states  that  the  texture  of  these 
sponges  offers  no  attraction  for  the  color  of  genuine  wine  upon  being  dipped 
into  it  for  about  three  minutes,  while  the  coloring  extracts  ox  mallow  (miuvs) 
and  huckleberries,  fvaccinium,)  if  present  in  wine,  impart  to  them  cobrs  from 
a  bluish  gray  to  a  slate. 

The  sponges,  afi;er  soaking  three  minutes,  are  washed  some  fifiteen  times  in 
common  water,  lightly  pressed  between  sheets  of  filtering  paper,  and  the  change 
observed.  These  coloring  matters  being  not  within  my  reach  at  the  time,  I 
experimented  with  others  with  the  following  results : 

1.  Red  wine,  made  of  our  imld  grape,  (mtU  tBstivalu.) — Sponge  dipped  in  it 
and  dried  assumes  a  scarcely  perceptible  olive-green  hue,  not  increased  by  am- 
monia.   Sponges  previously  mordanted  with  alum  gave  nearly  the  same  result. 

2.  French  claret  imparted  hardly  any  change. 

3.  Cherry  brandy,  with  both  crude  and  prepared  sponge,  gave  the  same 
result. 

4.  Peri  wine. — ^The  same. 

6.  Blackberry  wine. — The  sponges  assumed  a  reddish  gray  color  if  soaked 
from  three  to  five  minutes.    If  immersed  longer  a  brownish  black  was  induced. 

6.  Alcoholic  solution  ^ /fl^iMNMJ.— Unprepared  snonge  retained  apparently 
no  color,  but  turned  distinctly  violet  in  ammonia.  Those  prepared  with  alum 
became  at  once  violet,  and  in  ammonia  changed  to  green. 

""  *  Poljtecbiusches  Notizblatt,  Jahigang,  1864,  p.  97. 
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7.  AlcoKciie  Molution  4^  elderberries,  («am&iicac«.)— Oomraon  sponge  mm 
Bcarcely  altered.  la  ammonia  it  became  somewhat  greeniah.  Mordanted  sponge 
showed  a  violet  shade  darker  than  logwood.    No  alteration  in  ammonia. 

8.  A  elighdy  al4»koltc  wluiiom  (^  pokeberries,  (phytoiaeca  decaxdra.) — At 
first  of  a  beautiful  purple,  soon  changedi  bj  standing,  into  a  sheny  wine  color. 
Sponge,  prepared  or  unprepared,  ofiers  no  attraction  for  it. 

9.  AnUine  red,  or  ywc^'a^— -Owing  to  the  intensity  with  which  it  cok>rB  n, 
mere  trace  of  dilute  alcohol,  it  is  believed  that  this  agent  will  be  emf^oyed  (if 
it  has  not  yet  been)  in  coloring  wines.  Sponge  becomes  quickly  and  strangely 
purple  in  it,  even  if  only  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  are 
poured  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.* 

The  following  tests  were  next  resorted  to  to  distinguish  artificial  from  real 
coloring  matter  in  wine : 

1.  Wil^  grape,  Untie  <Bf^t9a/M.)*-Solution  of  alum  rendered  it  a  somefwhat 
brighter  crimson  red.  Alum,  and  subsequently  carbonate  of  ammonia*  gave  « 
light  purple-gray  precipitate.  Acetate  of  lead,  a  silver-gray  (dove-cokved) 
precipitate.    Ammonia,  potassa,  soda,  a  greenish  brown  solution. 

2.  Claret. — With  solution  of  alum  no  change.  Alum  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia,  a  silver-gray  precipitate.    Acetate  of  lead,  a  bluish  gray  precipitate. 

3.  Cherry  cordial, — With  alum  a  somewhat  darker  r^.  Alum  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  a  brownish  gray  or  dirty  brown  precipitate.  Acetate  of 
lead,  a  bluish  gray  precipitate. 

4.  Port  wine  of  doubf/ul  purity. — ^With  alum  and  carbonate  of  amnsonia 
much  like  wild  grape.    Acetate  of  lead,  a  lignt  gray. 

5.  BlcLckberry  cordtcd, — ^With  alum  *a  bright  red.  Alum  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  a  dirty  brown,  like  the  cherry  cordial.  Acetate  of  lead,  a  silver 
gray. 

6.  Elderberry.^-Wiih  alum,  a  violet  color.  Alum  and  carbonate  ai  ammonia 
a  bluish  precipitate.  Acetate  of  lead,  a  light  bluish  green  in  small  quantities ; 
blue  when  in  excess.    Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  a  yellowish  green  solntum. 

7.  Pokeberry. — With  alum,  no  change.  Alum  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a 
light  rust-colored  precipitate.     With  ammonia,  no  change. 

8.  Logwood. — ^Alum,  dark  purple  red  solution.  Alum  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  a  dirty  blue  gray  precipitate.  Acetate  of  lead,  an  olive  precipitate. 
Ammonia,  a  dark  blood  red. 

9.  Aniline  red,  {Jucheine.) — ^With  alum,  no  change.  Alum  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  a  light  purple  precipitate.  Acetate  of  lead,  no  change.  Ammonia 
renders  tiie  solution  colorless. 

« 

ANALYSBS  OF  WINES,   ETC. 

No.  1.  Without tnark;  a  rhubarb mne^X), — Character:  a  golden  yellow  color, 
of  sweet  taste,  without  flavor  or  bouquet ;  is  evidently  a  fruit  wine  oi^  cordial 
artificially  prepared. 

Specific  gravity ]  .035 

Alcohol,  (by  volume,)  per  cent 7 

Sugar,  per  cent 13 

Free  acid,  calculated  as  dry  tartaric  acid,  per  cent 0.65 

No.  2.  Marked  ''Pure  California  brandy '' from  the  New  York  City  agenU. — 
Character :  color,  yellow,  probably  produced  by  atrace  of  caramel  or  burnt  sugar ; 
contains  no  tannin ;  flavor  very  pleasant,  indicating  a  mere  trace  of  fosil  oil, 
obtained  probably  by  distilling  the  residue  of  grapes. 

*  We  Bee  in  a  late  joamal  that  fachsine  is  eztensivelj  employed  in  the  coloring  of  wine 
Afl  this  substance  can  be  maDofactured  from  arsenic  great  precaution  is  necessary.  Bottger 
Pol^'tech.  Notizbiati,  Jahrgaug,  zz,  1865,  p.  *20'S. 
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Speeific  graTity : 0 .935 

Alcohol,  (by  voluikie,)  per  eent 49 

Sugar,  per  cent 1 1.75 

No.  3.  California  hock. — Specimen  appears  to  be  a  young  wine.  Has  not 
much  flavor,  and  in  this  respect  differs  nuiteriaUy  from  that  of  German  hock. 

Specific  gravity 0.990  ^ 

Alcohol,  (by  volume,)  per  cent 11 

Sugar Trace. 

Fi«B  add,  per  cent 0.6 

No.  4.  California  port  wine. — Coloring  matter  differs  somewhat  from  that  of 
ordinary  blue  grapes,  imparting  to  the  wine  a  brownish  red  color.  Flavor  and 
taste  pleasant,  but  much  unlike  genuine  Spanish  port. 

Specific  gravity ^ 1.0157 

AJeohol,  (by  volume,)  per  cent 11 

Sugar,  per  cent i 7  14 

Acid,  per  cent ^ 0.37 

The  bottle  was  not  well  corked,  and  may  have  lost  some  of  its  alcoholic 
strangth. 

No.  5.  Pure  Califomta  Angelica  wine, — Color,  yellow ;  tastes  very  sweet, 
like  a  cordial ;  flavor  poor ;  appears  to  be  a  young  wine,  and  one  in  which  fer- 
mentation is  not  yet  completed,  ».  /.,  has  been  arrested. 

Specific  gravity ., 1.047 

Aioohol,  (by  volume,)  per  cent. 13 

Sugar,  per  cent 16 

AoAf  per  cent « ^ 0.32 

No.  6.  California  Muscat. — Colorless ;  very  sweet,  like  a  cordial ;  bouquet 
pleasant    In  appearance  resembles  the  Angelica. 

Specific  gravity 1.040 

Alcohol,  (by  volume,)  percent 16 

Sugar,  pear  cent 13.16 

Acid,  per  cent 0.3 

No.  7.  Spear' 9  Samiuci  winc^^oloib^  matter  artificial,  like  that  of  elder- 
berries, (Mambucui.)  It  is  more  like  a  cordial,  and  appears  to  be  artificially 
prepared. 

Specific  gravity 1.025 

Alcohol,  (by  volume,)  per  cent 11 

Sugar,  per  cent 8.33 

Acid,  per  cent •  0.8. 

No.  8.  A  rhubarb  wine. — ^Y ery  poor  quality. 

Alcohol,  per  cent 17.80 

6iiq>e  sugar,  per  cent • 8.33 

Oane  suear,  per  cent 4.75 

Add,  calculated  as  dry  tartaric  acid,  per  cent 0.80 

No.  9.  Character  the  same.  / 

Alcohol,  (by  volume,)  per  cent 5 

Fruit  sugar,  per  cent * 24.27 

Add,  cakulated  as  dry  tartaric,  per  cent 0.90 
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ANALYSIS  OF   A  LOAMY  SOIL   FROM    VJ 

Water  (at  2129) 

Organic  matter  and  l^ater  of  combination 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alomina 

Lime 

Magnesia ^ 

Potaasa 

Soda 

Sulphoiic  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 

Silicates  soluble  in  water 

Insoluble  silicates 

Loss 


ANALYSIS  OF  A  BLACKBERRY   WI^ 

Alcohol,  per  cent ^ 

Sngar,  per  cent 

Freie  acid,  calculated  as  dry  tartaric,  per  cent 

The  amount  of  free  sugar  present  is  rather  too  great. 

QUANTITATIVB  ANALYSIS  OP  A  SANDY,  BIGHLY  MITAC 
'<SALT  GRASS  LANDS"  OP  VISAUA,  TVLARB  OOUN' 
WARDED   BY   W.  8.  POWBLL. 

Water  (expelled  at  100°  0.) 

Organic  and  volatile  matter 

Oarbonate  of  lime 0.65 ' 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.15 

Magnesia 0.14 

Sulphuric  acid 0.25  ^ 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina 4.81' 

Lime 1.23 

Magnesia 0.38 

Manganese Trace. 

Soda Trace. 

Sulphuric  acid 0.35 

Sitidc  acid 0.47 

Oarbonic  acid 0.30 

Chlorine Trace.  ^ 

Lieoluble  mica  powder ' 

Loss 


[\ 


Soluble  in  i 


Soluble  in  d 


The  soil  consists  of  fine  powder.    Mtneralogically,  it  is 
posed  of  mica,  exhibiting  a  metallic,  golden  lustre.    This 
yious  by  washing  the  mass  with  some  dilute  acid,  such  as  i 

The  mica  powder  gives  the  following  blow-pipe  reaction 

1.  It  ftises  to  a  blackish  mass. 

2.  With  borax  and  other  flux  it  gives  the  reaction  of  i 
examination  shows  it  to  consist  of  an  amorphous  mass.  Po 
no  colors. 
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A  litBxagoDal  mica  from  Monroe,  N.  Y.,ha0  (see  Dana's  Mineralogy,  4th  edition, 
p.  225,)  the  following  composition : 

SiKca 39.88      Soda 1.12 

Alnmina 14.99      Water 1.30 

Peroxide  of  iron 7.68      Flaorine 0«95 

Magnesia 23.69      Chlorine 0.44 

Potaaaa 9.11  

99.16 


Analysis  of  bitnminoiu  coal  from  Edmondson  cottntj,  Kentucky : 

Specific  gravity 1. 3678 

Total  amount  of  volatile  matter 53.58 

Asphaltom  remaining 46.42 


100.00 

More  accurately  expressed,  100  parts  of  this  coal  yielded  : 

Moisture  (at  212<5  F) 3.68 

Voktile  matter 49.90 

Fixed  carbon  or  coke • 39.53 

Ashes 6.89 


100.00 


Analysis  of  bitumen  or  asphaltnm  from  Havana: 

1.  Jet  black  vadety  with  glassy  lustre. 

Volatile  matter • 70.00 

Fixed  carbon 26.10 

Aflhee 3.90 

100.00 

Four  pounds  of  this  asphalt  yielded,  when  distilled  in  closed  retorts,  one 
pint  of  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0.885 ;  hence  one  ton  of  2,2r40  pounds  would  yield* 
upon  distiUation,  seventy  galloQB. 

2.  Dull  dark  brown  variety. 

Volatae  matter 45.00 

Coke 26.55 

Ashes 28.45 

100.00 


'  Five  and  one-third  pounds  of  this  asphalt  gave  one  pint  of  oil,  of  specifie 
gravity  0.879 ;  hence  one  ton  of  2,240  pounds  would  ftumish  in  gallons  52+. 

l^ird  variety.  A  semi-liquid  viscous  tar.    This  was  distilled  to  ascertain  its 
ncbness  in  oil.  Thirty-two  pounds  yielded  one  gallon  of  oU,  specific  gravity  0.866, 

Analysis  of  Mexican  asphaltum : 

1.  Solid  variety  of  black  lustre. 

One  hundred  parts  gave — 

VolatUe  matter 75.95 

Coke 24.05 

lOOXM) 
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One  ton  of  Mb  materiiil,  hettad  in  doied  retortB,  wQIfiirniflh  148.75  gallonfl 
of  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0.897.  ^ 

Second  variety.  Semi-liquid,  visoow  tar. 
One  ton  will  yield  89.6  gallons  of  oil^  specific  gravity  0.867. 

Analysis  of  two  kinds  of  earth  purporting  to  be  gnanos,  from  Cuba. 

1.  A  light,  reddish  my,  pnlverolent  earth. 

To  determine  its  relative  value  as  a  manure,  it  was  quantitatively  tested  for 
ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid,  with  the  following  result : 

Aqueous  moisture 2.000 

Volatile  matter,  consisting  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  some  organic 

matter 22.000 

Amount  of  earthy  matter  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  consisting  of 

alumina,  uron,  lime,  magnesia,  alkalies,  and  loss,  with  1.504  per  cent. 

phosphoric  acid .* 74.175 

Insoluble  silicates 1.825 

100.000 

2.  A  dark  brown,  easily  pulverised  earth,  contuning  some  seed-like  organic 
remains  dispersed  throughout  To  determine  its  nature  and  value  it  was  tested 
for  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid,  with  the  following  results  : 

Aqueous  moisture 1.37 

Volatile  matter,  consisting  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  some  organic  sub- 
stances   25.86 

Amount  of  earthy  matter  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  made 
m  of  alumina,  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  alkalies,  and  0.43  per  cent,  of 
pnosphoric  acid •  10.63 

Insoluble  silicates • 62.14 

100.00 

3.  A  dark  brown,  granular  mass,  jprincipally  made  up  of  vegetable  seeds 
which  had  passed  through  a  process  of  digestion,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  prob- 
ably consisting  of  the  excrement  of  bats.  It  is  my  opinion,  verified  by  investi- 
gation, that  both  earths  are  deposits  taken  from  limestone  caves  where  in  time 
a  portion  of  the  mass  has  been  changed  into  nitrate. 

R£PORT  ON  BOLIVIAN  GUANO. 

I  have  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  two  samples  of  Bolivian  guano  sent 
bv  Pedro  Lopez  Gama,  esq.,  of  Paquica,  through  the  United  States  consul  at 
Cfobija,  with  the  following  results : 

No.  1,  marked  '*  Bolivian  guano  from  the  deposits  at  San  Felipe  de  Paquica," 
is  of  a  yellowish  brown  or  cinnamon  color,  and  tasteless. 

Moisture 4.00 

Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts 10.00 

Phosphate  of  lime 72.00 

Boluble  alkaline  salts 4.00 

Insoluble  matter 10.00 

100.00 

Total  amount  of  ammonia 0.35 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid 0.00 

Phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime 40.28 
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The  alkaline  salts  contain  snlphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

In  reporting  briefly  npon  the  qualities  of  Bolivian  guanos  founded  upon 
chemical  analysis,  the  true  criterion  of  their  agricultural  and  commercial  yaine, 
I  would  say  that  the  result  fully  sustains  the  favorable  opinion  of  these  fertilizers 
in  the  European  markets. 

The  preservation  and  soundness  of  all  these  excrementitious  deposits  must 
be  a  limited  one,  «'.  «.,  be  confined  to  certain  latitudes  where,  owing  to  the  total 
absence  of  rain,  no  lixiviation  or  important  chemical  change  or  deterioration 
can  take  place.  Hence  the  best  cargoes  of  guano  are  brought  from  the  Ohincha 
islands,  furnishing  the  Ghincha  or  Peruvian  guano,  and  Bolivia,  (formerly  Upper 
Peru,)  yielding  the  Bolivian  guano.*  Of  course  even  genuine  guano  must  oinSar 
according  to  its  age  and  origin. 

To  write  anythine  in  praise  of  guano  as  a  powerful  fertilizer  would  in  our 
day  be  almost  superfluous ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  according  to  Von  Martins,  the 
manuring  power  of  genuine  guano  is  at  least  four  times  greater  than  pigeon's  dung. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  intelligent  farmers  is  that  good  guano,  properly 
applied,  will  produce  an  increase  equal  to  about  33  per  cent,  in  crops  of  min, 
turnips,  potatoes,  grass,  &c  For  garden  vegetables,  flowers,  and  grape  culture, 
the  application  of  guano  proves  highly  beneficial,  and,  owing  to  the  great  solu- 
bility of  guano  in  water,  its  action  is  most  energetio  and  quickly  remunerative, 
affording  the  highest  interest  on  the  farming  capital  invested. 

The  fertilizing  qualities  of  guano  must  be  ascribed  to  its  containing^- 

1.  Actual  or  ready  formed  ammonia,  together  with  potential  ammonia,  to  be 
available  m  future  m>m  the  oi^anic  nitrogenous  matter  found  therein. 

2.  Phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 
According  to  Liebig  the  phosphates  impart  to  guano  its  most  important  effects; 

and  the  higher  the  percentage  of  phosphates  present,  together  with  a  limited 
amount  of  ammonia,  the  more  valuable  the  guano;  the  ammoniacal  contents 
being,  though  useful  and  necessary  to  plants,  obtainable  from  tlie  atmosphere; 
hence  this  savant  attributes  to  it  rather  a  secondary  importance.  Certain  it  is 
that  a  soil  in  which  no  phosphates  are  present  is  totally  incapable  of  producing 
wheat,  beans,  peas,  &c.  Lean  or  exhausted  lands  would  be  especially  bene- 
fited by  these  phosphatic  compounds. 

No.  2,  marked  "Bolivian  guano  from  the  deposits  at  San  Francisco  de 
Paqnica,"  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  resembling  that  of  roasted  coffee,  and  taste* 
salty. 

Moisture 9.50 

Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts 35.50 

Phosphate  of  lime • 24.50 

Soluble  alkaline  salts 23.00 

Insoluble  matter,  (sand) 7.50 

100.00 

Total  amount  of  ammonia 2.00 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid 5.00 

Phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime 6.70 

» 
The  alkaline  salts  contain  compounds  of  ammonia,  phosphates,  chlorides^and 
Bul^iateof  soda. 

This  guano  bears  a  stronger  chemical  resemblance  to  the  Ghincha  islands 
guano  than  No.  1,  having  a  higher  per  centage  of  organic  nitrogenous  matter  and 
ready  ammonia,  and  containing  much  less  of  phosphates,  and  hence  it  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  mixing  with  the  Bolivian  guano, 

'According^  to  TJre  the  northem  limit  of  the  guano  region  maj  be  fixed  at  14*^  south  lati> 
nAe,  and  the  Bouthem  at  31^  south  latitude. 
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marked  No,  1,  from  tlie  depoatts  at  San  Felipe  de  Pa.<] 
mercial  value,  calculated  aiter  the  BtaDdard  or  Way,  in 
(t50)  gold»  per  ton. 

Besides  those  analyses  here  mentioned  in  particala 
and  investigations  have  been  performed,  which  spac 
noticed  at  length. 

The  whole  series  of  aniline  or  coal-tar  colors  and  sor 
for  exhibition  in  the  masenm  of  the  department,  the  fal 
wool,  and  cotton. 

I  would  also  add,  in  closing  mj  report,  that  a  great 
quiiy  regarding  scientific  problems  in  agricultural  and  gi 
answered  hj  me,  frequently  involving  extended  chemic 
nation. 

The  nucleus  of  a  mineral  and  geological  cabinet  has 
to  the  total  want  of  room,  could  not  be  arranged  for  ezl 

A  single  room  such  as  is  now  occupied  is  entirely  i 
laboratory.  Scales,  brass  apparatus,  and  even  chemic£ 
great  dampness  prevailing,  to  which  the  acid  fames  som 
erated  must  always  add. 

There  is  no  space  even  to  arrange  my  private  llbrar 
reference.  « 

Hon.  Isaac  Nbwton, 

Cammitdamer  ^Agriculture.  . 


REPORT  OF  THE  ENTOMOLO 


Sir  :  Before  proceeding  wiih  my  report  on  noxious  i] 
«s  published  in  the  report  of  this  department  for  186: 
make  a  brief  statement  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  tJ 
now  under  my  charge. 

For  a  new  enterprise  of  this  kind,  and  depending  so  mi 
£eu:  on  voluntary  contributions,  the  advance  made  duri 
establishment,  Aurast  1,  1864,  has  been  very  gratify ir 
naturalists,  and  others  have  shown  an  encouraging  spi 
mens  to  add  to  the  collection.  Nearly  all  the  States  ai 
represented  in  one  way  or  another,  by  insects,  birds,  an 
fibres,  manufactures,  or  some  product  of  industrial  art. 
all  articles  are  reeistered,  classified,  labelled,  and  placed  in 
they  belong,  so  wat  they  may  be  referred  to  at  any  time ;  i 
this  cabinet  a  sort  of  object  library  where  the  student  in  a| 
history  may  read  from  one  to  the  other,  and  so  better  uu 
between  them,    r- 

The  growing  interest  shown  by  farmers  in  the  study  of 
of  insects  is  a  fact  worth  noting.  It  is  dailj  erinced  b 
this  department  from  all  classes  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  i 
an  interest  which  for  the  good  of  agriciQture  cannot  bo  tc 
The  comparatively  new  regions  of  Uie  northwest  seem  sp 
insects  which  dispute  possession  of  the  soil  and  crops  w 
and  challenge  his  ingenuity  to  rid  himself  of  their  clain: 
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complaint  hayo  come  from  tbat  quarter,  and  some  eontaining  specimena  of 
the  depredators  and  accounts  of  experiments  made  to  destroy  tbem.  Whatever 
bints  or  resnlts  of  a  beneficial  nature  have  thus  come  to  hand  have  been  embod- 
ied in  mj  report,  and  answers  returned  encouraging  farther  observation  and  ex- 
periment, and  soliciting  specimens  of  all  such  insects  as  might  be  thought  new  or 
rare,  for  preservation  in  the  museum,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  might 
be  gained  of  their  habits,  transformations,  &c.  The  most  general  complaint  has 
been  made  against  the  Doryphora  lO-lineataf  a  leaf-eating  beetle  known  as  the 
^'ten-striped  speuzman,"  which  has  been  quite  destructive  to  potatoes  at  the 
west  during  the  year.  We  have  received  numbers  of  them  from  various  quar- 
ters, many  supposing  that  it  was  an  entirely  new  insect.  The  same  mistake  baa 
been  made  with  regard  to  a  number  of  other  insects  found  preying  upon  the  crops  in 
the  newer  portions  of  the  country.  A  letter  was  lately  published  in  some  or  the 
papers  stating  that  the  whole  west  and  northwest  was  **  swarming  with  new  and 
ondeBcribed  insects"  which  threatened  to  depopulate  thoee  regions  unless  govem- 
ment  interfered  to  put  them  down  as  it  had  done  the  rebellion.  It  was  urged 
that  a  government  entomologist  be  appointed  and  sent  forthwith  to  scour  the 
forests  and  prairies  with  pen  and  pencil,  to  arrange,  classify,  and  describe  these 
new  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  £p  the  writer  of  that  letter  hacl 
taken  the  trouble  to  open  the  commonest  works  on  entomology,  or  even  to  refer  to 
the  annual  reports  of  this  department  on  that  subject,  he  might  have  discovered 
that  those  same  swarms  of  insects  were  old  acquuntances  of  other  men,  and  that 
bia  fears  ai^ose  only  from  the  fust  that  the  knowledge  of  them  was  new  to  him. 

The  science  of  entomology  has  hitherto  kept  itself  too  exclusive,  too  much 
enveloped  in  technicalities,  to  benefit  the  ordinarv  reader.  To  do  away  with 
this  as  far  as  may  be,  and  to  make  it  a  familiar  and  popular  study  with  the  masa 
of  farmers,  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  this  cabinet  or  museum*.  Here  it  la 
intended  to  preserve  a  fall  collection,  so  that  an  insect  may  be  identified  at  any 
time,  and  by  reference  to  accurately  engraved  and  colored  plates  all  its  transfor- 
mations may  be  observed  and  noted,  whUe  an  accompanying  catalogue  gives  the 
food  peculiar  to  it  in  its  di£ferent  stages.  Thus  from  examination,  or  by  letter, 
or  frt)m  reports  published  from  year  to  year,  the  farmer  may  learn  the  nature 
and  habits  of  his  enemies,  and  so  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  them  lq  their 
most  vulnerable  state. 

A  similar  system,  with  the  exception  of  the  plates,  is  pursued  in  the  ornitho- 
logical division.  Each  bird  has  beside  it  a  card  with  its  scientific  and  common 
names,  and  also  one  describing  its  habits  and  food,  and,  when  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  them,  the  eggs,  and  small  boxes  containing  the  contents  taken  fix>m  their 
fitomachs  at  different  seasons  and  in  various  latitudes ;  thus  proving  which  are 
entirely  insectivorous  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  farmer's  friend,  and  which 
may  not.  Such  knowledge  well  disseminated  and  acted  upon  will,  by  encour- 
aging and  increasing  the  breeds  of  useful  famiFies  of  birds,  be  of  more  real 
value  to  the  agriculturist  than  half  the  nostrums  invented  for  the  destruction  of 
bis  insect  enemies. 

The  collection  of  corns  and  other  cereals  has  not  been  greatly  increased 
within  the  year.  This  promises  to  be,  and  should  be,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  features  of  the  cabinet.  As  yet,  however,  the  country  has  not 
done  itself  justice  in  its  representations  here.  A  few  fine  specimens  of  com  in 
the  ea^were  received  from  various  sources  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1864-'65. 
Ohio  has  samples  of  field  com  which  matures  in  ninety  days  from  planting. 
West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  some  of  the  north- 
western States  have  each  sent  a  few  specimens,  most  of  them  of  good  size  and 
quality,  but  nothing  as  yet  truly  representing  the  best  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
try in  this  line,  especially  of  the  west.  There  is  no  division  of  this  collection 
examined  with  more  interest  by  visitors  than  that  of  the  coma  and  cereals,  and 
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none  which  should  do  greater  credit  to  the  soil   and 
year  we  trust  will  show  a  marked  improvement. 

The  sorghum  division  is  one  of  much  interest.  C 
fine  specimens  of  sirup,  and  a  greater  variety  of  svLg^ 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delitwore  . 
simps  of  excellent  quality.  New  Jersey  haa  the  ricli 
•imp,  and  Wisconsin  the  finest-looking  sugar.  Utali 
sirup  of  good  quality.  Whenever  information  as  t 
has  oeen  given  by  the  manufacturer  it  has  been  place 
jars  or  bottles,  so  that  the  efficacy  of  the  different  mo 
the  quality  judged  by  the  process  employed.  It  is 
that  donors  should  specify  where  any  particular  metbo 
resorted  to,  or  what  substances  are  used  in  defecation 
processes.  If  all  donors  of  articles  for  this  museoni  w 
contributions  are  kept  here  not  as  mere  curiosities,  but 
to  be  *'read  of  all  men,"  they  will  understand  and  appr< 
greatly  aid  us  in  classifying  their  specimens.  Of  the  i 
now  have  samples  of  a  variety  of  seeds,  and  from  the 
and  manufacture  may  be  traced  through  the  stalk*  i 
alcohol,  and  paper,  all  from  this  one  pUnt. 

Minerals,  coals,  and  coal  oils,  although,  strictly  speal 
an  agricultural  classification,  have,  as  products  of  the 
industrial  art,  been  thankfully  received  and  placed  on 
several  specimeos  of  each,  and  among  them  a  sample  o 
of  Canada,  and  of  the  upper  sandstone  strata  from  the 
grounds.  Also  cannd,  asphalte,  and  other  coals  from  d 
tar,  benzine,  paraffine,  and  dyes  produced  from  them, 
dyes  prepared  by  Dr.  Erni,  die  chemist  of  the  departm< 
attention  by  their  variety  and  brilliancy.  The  museum 
Emi  for  sorghum  dyes,  ciystallized  com  sugar,  and  oth 

In  papers  there  is  little  new,  and  little  of  interest  a 
collection  of  Austrian  manufacture  from  the  common  < 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  to  pr 
ghum,  salt  hay,  and  wood,  small  samples  of  each  of  whi 

The  division  set  apart  for  fibres  is  quite  too  small  for  i 
tion  of  the  numerous  specimens  received.  As  the  commi 
on  fibres  made  a  thorough  examination  of  this  collection 
not  be  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  merits  of  the  san 
great  number  of  those  now  exhibited  have  been  founc 
converted  ioto  fibrilia,  several  have  undergone  the  cotton 
are  accompanied  by  samples  of  thread  or  cloth  made  fr 
samples  of  wool  received  are  from  the  Vermont  Spanish 
some  superior  illustrations  of  the  coarser  or  combing  woo 
mand  by  manufacturers,  but  as  yet  the  collection  is  not  v 

In  connexion  with  wools,  mention  may  be  made  of  a 
received  from  B.  K.  TuUy,  Russellville,  Kentucky,  of  vei 
from  the  fleeces  of  the  Cashmere  goat,  together  with  fabri 
made  from  the  same.  The  locks  are  from  eight  to  ten 
them  brilliantly  dyed,  and  of  the  texture  of  the  finest  sat 
made  from  these  fleeces  seem  very  firm,  even,  strong,  and  c 
of  the  yarn  is  exhibited,  spun  on  a  common  flax  wheel,  a 
yards  of  single  thread  to  the  pound  of  wool. 

Of  the  results  of  experiments  made  with  the  Attaau  cynd 
worm  of  China,  imported  by  you  for  this  department  frot 
able  to  speak  more  fully  hereafter,  not  yet  having  receivei 
whom  they  were  distributed  for  trial. 
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With  the  Bomhyx  mart,  or  common  Bilk-worm,  wo  made  a  very  satisfactory 
experiment  on  a  small  scale,  rearing  it  on  the  leases  of  the  maclara  or  osage  orange 
instead  of  the  moms  maiticanlis.  The  worms  fed  upon  these  leaves  readily,  and 
spun  good-sized  cocoons,  which,  when  reeled  off,  proved  to  be  silk  of  unosnal 
fineness,  evenness,  and  strength.  Specimens  of  this  sOk  are  now  on  exhibition 
in  the  museum. 

Interesting  experiments  arel)eing  made  with  one  of  our  native  silk-pro- 
duoing  insects,  the  Attacus  cecropia,  of  which  it  is  hoped  I  may  be  able  to 
apeak  favorably  another  year. 

For  the  practical  purposes  of  a  national  agricultural  museum,  the  two  small 
rooms  now  occupied  are  quite  inadequate.  Already  the  shelves  and  cases  are 
overcrowded,  and  small  as  the  collection  seems,  comparatively,  there  is  not 
space  to  exhibit  the  half  we  have  advantageously.  So  great  is  the  interest 
manifested  by  farmers  and  men  of  all  classes  who  have  visited  and  examined 
tlie  museum  and  the  system  upon  which  it  is  founded,  I  am  well  convinced 
that,  could  sufficient  room  be  given  it,  the  number  of  contributions  would  not 
ooly  rapidly  increase,  but  the  usefulness  of  this  division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  soon  bp  manifest  in  every  State  and  county  in  the  Union. 
The  design  mentioned  in  my  last  report  of  furnishing  each  State  and  county  agri- 
cultural society  with  duplicate  models  of  fruits  correctly  named,  and  such  speci- 
mens of  birds,  insects,  and  other  articles  as  may  be  desired  to  create  a  nucleus  for 
loeal  cabinets  connected  with  such  societies,  will  encourage  associations  as  well 
•B  individuals  to  aid  in  perfecting  this  collection.  It  is  hoped  also  that  the 
department  will  soon  be  able  to  idFord  increased  facilities  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  IS  desirable  that  large  additions  be  made  to  the  collection  of  model  fruits,  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  improvements  of  the  time  and  keep  it  there,  making 
it  an  illustrated  volume  of  reference  from  year  to  year. 

If  agriculture  has  hitherto  lagged  behind  the  other  sciences,  one  great  reason 
ia,  because  less  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  study  of  it  attractive.  The 
chief  aim  of  this  cabinet  is  to  supplv  that  deficiency  as  fai*  as  possible  by  institu- 
ting a  series  of  illustrated  object  libraries  which  shall  throw  new  attractions 
around  the  system  of  agricultural  education,  pleasing  the  eye,  and  through  it 
instractmg  the  mind. 

[Concluded  from  pag9  679  of  Report  for  1863.] 

OBTHOPTERi. 

The  order  of  Orthoptera,  or  straight-winged  insects,  includes  grasshoppers,  katy- 
dids, phasmidss  or  wnlking-stick  insects,  the  mantidse  or  rearhorses,  cockroaches, 
thrips,  and  others.  The  insects  of  this  order  generally  possess  four  wings  of 
different  textures ;  the  upper  pair  being  like  parchment  and  semi-transparent, 
and  the  under  pair  membranous,  transparent,  and  folded  lengthwise  like  a  fan. 
They  have  strong  jaws  for  biting,  and  are  very  destructive  to  grass,  grain, 
and  vegetable  substances  generally.  The  mantis,  however,  is  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  as  it  feeds  entirely  on  other  insects. 

For  the  destraction  of  locusts  and  grasshoppers  KoUar  recommends  the  fields 
to  be  swept  with  sheets  sewed  together  two  and  two,  with  a  bag  net  in  the 
middle  held  open  by  a  ring,  somewhat  like  the  sweep  net  recommended  on  a 
former  page  for  the  jumping  field  beetle.  Harris  also  advises  farmers  to  sweep 
the  fields  with  sheets  fastened  to  a  pole  in  the  evening  when  the  grasshoppers  are 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  grain,  and  suggests  that  when  thus  caught  they 
may  be  killed  by  boiling  water  and  fed  to  the  hogs.  He  states,  too,  that  if  the 
salt  marshes  are  mowed  about  the  first  of  July,  (in  Massachusetts,)  the  locusts  or 
grasshoppers,  being  at  that  time  small  and  unprovided  with  wings,  are  unable  to  mi- 
grate, and  will  consequently  perish.    Turkeys,  fowls,  and  many  of  our  native  birda 
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feed  Toraciously  on  them.  In  the  month  of  March  we  shot  a  bluebird  in  Kaxj- 
land  with  two  laige  graashoppen  in  ite  stomach,  and  at  that  time  not  a  nm^ 
specimen  could  be  foond  in  the  open  fields  by  the  most  diligent  search. 

The  eggs  resembling  small  flattened  hemp-seeds,  found  so  frequentlj  in  the 
middle  States,  arranged  in  a  double  row  upon  various  twigs  and  leaves,  are 
deposited  bj  a  specie?  of  katydid  which  devours  the  foliage  of  joung  trees. 

Mole  crickets,  though  at  present  not  very  common  in  this  country,  are  veiy 
injurious  to  vegetation  in  Europe,  where  they  are  destroyed  in  pits  which  an 
dug  in  Septem^r  two  or  three  feet  deep  and  one  foot  wide;  these  pits  are  filled 
wiUi  cow-dung,  and  covered  with  earth.  On  the  first  appearance  of  frost  all  the 
mole  crickets  in  the  field  will  resort  to  this  trap,  where  Uiey  can  eaaily  be  killed. 
Moles  and  crows  eat  them.  Curtis  states  that  oil  and  soap-suds  will  kill  them, 
and  that  greasy  manures,  lime,  and  soot  will  assist  in  banishing  them.  Hanii 
says  that  if  they  should  increase  so  as  to  become  troublesome,  they  may  be 
poisoned  bv  placing  in  the  vicinity  of  their  burrows  "grated  carrots  or  potatoes 
mixed  with  arsenic."  Arsenic,  however,  being  a  deadly  poison,  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  its  use.  Common  crickets  may  be  poisoned  in  the  same  way. 
A  common  glazed  jar  with  a  slice  or  two  of  cucumber  in  it  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  sort  of  trap  for  crickets,  into  which  they  jump,  but  are  unable  to 
get  out  again. 

The  large  black  cockroach  is  very  destructive  to  almost  everything  in  kitehens 
and  pantries.  Dr.  Harris  recommends  poisoning  them  with  red  lead  and  molas- 
ses enough  to  make  a  thick  batter.  Another  remedy  is  **  one  teaspoonfol  of 
powdered  arsenic  mixed  with  a  tablespoonful  of  mashed  potatoes  crumbled  at 
night  about  the  place  they  firequent. "  Both  preparations  are  very  poisonous. 
Some  correspondents  report  that  the  Persian  insect-powder,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  dried  flower  heads  of  the  pyrethrum  cameumt  has  been  used  with  succmb 
when  perfectly  fresh,  but  it  soon  loses  its  power  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This 
powder  had  a  curious  e£fect  on  some  Croton  roaches  we  were  experimenting 
with ;  when  sprinkled  over  them,  or  placed  in  a  circle  and  they  made  to  pass 
over  it,  for  a  few  steps  they  appeared  very  lively,  but  soon  staggered,  and  a&& 
a  few  struggles  fell  over  and  soon  ceased  to  live.  The  Cultivator  of  1863  states 
that  powdered  borax  sprinkled  about  kitchens  and  pantries  will  exterminate 
roaches ;  this  is  not  a  poison,  and  very  likely  would  be  as  harmless  to  the  ii:»ects 
as  cucumber  parings,  or  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  oatmeal  and  sugar,  which  have 
also  been  recommended  and  tried  without  effect.  It  is  said  that  powder  of  dried 
camomile  flowers  will  drive  them  away,  and  phosphoric  paste  is  used  to  poisoa 
them.  Hard  frosts  and  extreme  cold,  it  has  been  asserted,  will  kill  the  common 
black  cockroach,  bat  we  know  from  experience  that  the  smaller  yellow  roach, 
generally  known  as  the  **  Croton  bug, "  passes  the  winter  under  the  bark  of  trees 
unharmed  by  cold.  This  insect  generally  swarms  in  buildings  where  hot  wat^ 
pipes  are  used  for  heating  rooms.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  exterminate, 
and  nothing  is  safe  from  its  attacks.  Being  provided  in  the  adult  state  with  a 
serviceable  pair  of  wings,  it  is  able  to  fly  from  house  to  house  at  will.  Thej 
hide  in  crevices  during  the  day,  but  come  forth  at  night  to  destroy  everything 
eatable.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  case  containing  a  cluster  of  several  together. 
The  only  thing  we  have  tried  which  appears  to  diminish  their  numbers  was. 
arsenic  mixed  with  mashed  potato.  Bed  wafers  were  eaten  with  impunity*; 
cakes  of  water  color  paints,  of  red  lead,  vermilion,  or  cobalt,  did  not  affect  them 
in  the  least,  and  our  paint-box  was  filled  with,  pellets  of  their  excrements  of  every 
color  in  the  rainbow. 

Kollar  states  that  earwigs  when  in  the  ear  (which  is  very  rarely)  may  be 
destroyed  by  injecting  oil  and  warm  water;  this  might  apply  to  any  other  in- 
sect in  the  same  situation.  The  earwig,  though  rare  with  us,  is  very  destructive 
in  Europe  to  ripe  fruit.  It  can  be  entrapped  in  hollow  stems  of  reeds  or  other 
plants,  and  sometimes  hollow  claws  of  lobsters  and  crabs  are  used  for  that  purpose. 
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When  fowls  are  infested  with  lice,  their  houses  ought  to  be  carefullj  cleaned 
and  frequently  whitewashed  with  caustic  lime;  where  the  houses  are  very  dirty, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  add  a  little  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  lime,  but 
this  substance  being  very  poisonous  it  might  be  dangerous.  Lard,  common 
lamp  oilt  or  three  parts  common  and  one  part  Icerosene,  applied  with  caution  to 
the  head  and  under  the  wings  of  infested  fowls,  will  drive  the  vermin  away,  but 
if  used  too  freely  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Setting  hens  should  not  have 
too  much  grease  applied,  as  it  will  injure  the  eggs  by  stopping  the  pores  of  the 
shell.  Kerosene  put  upon  the  wood-work  about  the  nests  will  drive  the  hen 
lice  away,  and  sassafras  bark  or  sulphur  will  have  the  same  effect.  Sassafras  poles 
are  recommended  for  fowls  to  roost  upon;  and  it  is  said  that  flour  of  sulphur 
mixed  occasionally  with  the  food  and  water  given  them  will  clear  them  from  ver- 
min. They  should  always  have  a  hole  or  some  place  filled  with  wood  ashes, 
old  lime>  and  dry  earth,  in  which  to  dust  themselves. 

The  thrips  is  a  minute  orange-colored  or  yellow  insect  found  in  the  ears  of 
wheat;  it  is  said  to  suck  out  the  juices  of  the  seed,  and  thus  cause  the  grain  to  ^ 

become  shrivelled.     Dr.  Harris  says :  "  This  little  pest  may  probably  be  de- 
stroyed by  giving  the  grain  a  thorough  coating  of  slacked  lime.*' 

NEUROPTERA. 

The  order  of  Neuroptera,  netted-veincd  or  lattice-winged  insects,  includes 
dragon  flies,  (commonly  known  as  mosquito  hawks,  darning  needles,  or  snake 
doctors, )  May  flies,  water  and  caddice  flies,  golden-eyed  or  lace- winged  flies,  &c. 
They  usually  have  four  wings,  of  which  the  two  hinder  are  the  largest.  These 
wings  are  crossed  by  numerous  veins  arranged  like  lattice-work  or  netting. 
Their  metamorphosis  is  either  incomplete  or  partial ;  their  jaws  are  strong  and 
used  for  biting.  Almost  all  the  insects  of  this  order  are  beneflcial,  as  they  de- 
stroy innumerable  noxious  insects.  The  dragon  flies  especially  are  very  preda- 
tory ;  they  pass  the  larva  and  pupa  state  under  the  water,  where  they  feed  upon 
aquatic  larvse,  and  they  live  upon  aquatic  insects  in  the  perfect  or  dragon  fly 
state.  To  be  convinced  of  this  last,  the  farmer  has  only  to  watch  them  sailing 
over  pools  of  water  and  hawking  after  vaiious  insects  usually  found  in  such 
situations,  which,  when  captured,  are  earned  to  the  nearest  aquatic  plant,  where 
they  are  leisurely  devoured. 

The  day-flies  or  ephemera,  live  in  tha  water  in  their  larva  state.  The  perfect 
insects  may  be  distinguished  by  their  broader-netted  veined  w^ngs,  and  by 
their  having  two  or  three  long  bridtles  or  hairs  at  the  extremity  of  the  body. 
They  serve  as  food  for  fish,  and  do  no  injury  to  the  agriculturist  whatever. 

The  caddice  flies  also  spend  their  larva  state  in  the  water,  where  they  inhabit 
movable  cylindrical  cases  made  of  sticks,  stones,  grass,  or  grains  of  sand  ce- 
mented together.  In  almost  any  clear  stream,  these  cases  can  be  seen  moving 
slowly  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  like  animated  sticks  or  stones,  the  larva  pro- 
truding only  a  small  part  of  its  body,  head,  and  six  legs.  These  insects  are  alao 
a  favorite  food  of  fish, 

"We  now  come  tQ  the  lace-winged  fly,  or  golden  eye,  a  beautiful  green  fly 
with  four  delicate  wings  crossed  by  numerous  veins  like  the  finest  lace-work, 
and  eyes  like  burnished  gold.  It  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
nauseous  odor  some  of  the  species  give  forth  when  accidentally  crushed  in  the 
hand.  This  insect  is  highly  beneficial,  as  the  larvse  feed  upon  the  plant-lice  or 
aphides  which  are  so  destructive  to  vegetation. 

Many  farmers  may  have  observed  small  circular  cone-shaped  pits  or  holes  in 
sandy  places.  These  are  the  work  of  the  larva  of  the  ant-hon,  which,  having 
laboriously  scooped  out  the  sand,  buries  itself  in  the  bottom  or  centre  of  this  pit, 
where,  with  the  jaws  widely  extended,  it  patiently  waits  for  any  passing  ant  or 
insect;  these,  when  once  on  the  verge  of  the  pit,  fall  down  with  the  rolling  sand 
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into  the  jaws  of  the  ant-lion  larva,  and  are  speedily  i 
the  juices  being  sncked  out,  the  empty  skin  in  cast  I 
The  perfect  ant-lion  has  four  large  traasparent    m 
dragon  fly,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  hy  its 
A  species  of  white  ant  found  mining  in  the  -wood 
ten  wood,  and  frequently  in  cornstalks  that   have 
months,  belongs  also  to  the  order  of  Neuroptera.      ' 
have  no  wings ;  the  former  are  about  one-fifth  of  an 
somewhat  larger,  with  larger  head  and  jaws.      They 
pale  brownish  abdomen  clouded  with  white.      As  y< 
injury  of  importance  they  do  the  agricnltarist,  as  the 
in  darkness  in  decaying  wood  or  vegetable  substanc 
however,  destroy  wood-work,  trees,  and  almost  every  t 
metal.     The  males  and  females  possess  wings,  but  wi 
veins  so  distinctly  marked  in  the  dragon  fly  and  othei 

HTMENOPTERA. 

The  order  of  Hymenoptera  is  composed  of  insects 
wings  with  branching  veins  running  through  them.  T 
ally  longer  than  the  hinder  pair,  and  mariy  of  the  fema 
positor  or  tube  for  depositing  e^s,  or  a  sting  for  ci 
They  undergo  a  perfect  metamorphosis.  The  grub  or 
insect  of  the  common  hive  bee  may  be  cited  as  an  examp 
ing  to  this  order  exhibit  the  most  striking  instances  of  i 
of  their  nests  or  habitations  for  their  young,  and  in  the  i 
the  rearing  of  their  larvee.  Some  of  them,  such  as  i 
worm,  and  a  few  others,  are  injurious  to  vegetation. 

The  larvsa  of  the  saw-flies  resemble  the  caterpillars  oi 
conformation,  but  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  them 
iburth  segment  of  the  body  destitute  of  ventral  feet;  w 
pillars  of  moths  and  butterflies  always  have  fourth  and  i 
feet,  and  when  feeding  in  companies  on  the  foliage  their  h 
coiled  in  a  semicircular  form.  The  fir  tree  saw-fly  is  som 
to  pine  and  fir  trees,  as  the  larva  destroy  the  foliage.  TJ 
in  longitudinal  slits  made  by  the  piercer  of  the  female  in 
are  social  in  l^abits,  and  feed  side  by  side  upon  the  lea 
formed  in  cocoons  under  ground,  and  the  perfect  insect  coi 
to  deposit  eggs  for  the  second  generation.  Dr.  Harns  rec 
with  soap-suds  or  whale  oil  soap,  and  says  the  larvae  m; 
beaten  from  the  trees  early  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  t 
and  may  be  caught  upon  sheets  and  destroyed.  KoIIar  s 
squirrels  eat  an  allied  species  in  Europe. 

The  grape-vine  saw-fly  destroys  the  foliage  of  the  grape; 
similar  to  those  of  the  fir  tree  saw-fly.  The  false  caterpilj.^ 
a  yellowish  green  color  spotted  with  black,  and  feed  also  in 
stroy  the  iarv®  Dr.  Harris  recommends  air-slacked  lime  to  I 
and  also  on  the  ground  to  insure  the  destruction  of  those  tha 
ering  with  one  pound  common  soap  to  five  or  six  gallons  of 

The  currant  or  gooseberry  worm  so  much  complained  o 
larva  state  of  another  saw-fly.  Turpentine  will  kill  the  wc 
injure  the  plant.  Fresh  air-slacked  lime  or  coal  ashes  is  sa 
when  dusted  over  the  larv®  while  the  dew  is  on;  dso  syringi 
soap  and  tobacco  water.  The  Cultivator  recommends  placin 
under  the  plants  and  jarring  the  larvae  into  it,  when  thej  m 
The  powder  of  white  hellebore  (veratmm)  is  highly  recommer 
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It  should  be  'lusted  over  and  under  the  plant  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
insects.  It  can  be  blown  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  by  means  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  bellows  having  the  nozzle  pierced  with  small  holes  like  the  rose 
of  a  watering  pot  and  bent  upwards.  A  late  agricultural  paper  states  that  two 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water  and 
then  diluted  with  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  cold  water  and  sprinkled  over  the 
bushes  with  a  watering  pot  will  destroy  the  insects.  Both  tnese  remedies  are 
poisonous,  and  should  be  thoroughly  washed  from  the  fruit  before  it  is  used. 
Perhaps  gas  lime  sprinkled  over  the  slugs  might  also  prove  beneficial. 

The  dark  greenish,  slimy,  slug-like  larva  of  the  cherry  saw-fly  destroys  the 
foliage  of  pear  and  cherry  trees.  Rose  bushes  are  also  disfigured  by  a  similar 
slug.  The  same  remedies  recommended  above  may  be  applicable  to  these.  An 
iui^cct  allied  to  these,  the  Cephut  pygmceuSf  is  found  to  be  injurious  in  Europe  to 
wheat  and  rye;  the  larvss  live  and  teed  in  the  straw,  according  to  Curtis.  This 
is  merely  mentioned  in  order  to  put  farmers  on  their  guard  if  a  similar  injury 
should  be  found  here  in  the  wheat  straw. 

Ichneumon  flies  are  very  beneficial  to  the  agriculturist,  aa  they  deposit  eggs 
in  or  on  caterpillars  and  other  insects,  and  their  larvse  live  upon  the  juices  of 
'  the  insect  and  finally  destroy  it.  Some  very  minute  ichneumon  flics  even  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  the  eggs  of  other  insects ;  in  fact,  they  serve  as  a  natural 
check  to  keep  down  the  too  rapid  increase  of  several  noxious  insects. 

The  joint-worms,  of  which  Dr.  Fitch*  enumerates  four  distinct  species,  are 
very  injurious  to  wheat,  rye,  &c.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  or  on  the  stalk, 
generally  near  a  joint.  The  larv»  reside  in  woody  galls  or  swellings  in  the 
stalk,  their  attacks  frequently  causing  the  stalk  to  assume  a  twisted  or  distorted 
appearance.  These  woody  tumors  contain  several  cells,  varying  in  number  from 
six  to  ten,  each  cell  containing  one  grub.  The  late  broods  live  in  the  woody 
galls  all  winter  uninjured  by  frost  or  wet  weather,  and  come  out  in  the  spring 
as  perfect  four-winged  flies  to  deposit  eggs  for  the  summer  generation.  We 
see  by  this  that  if  the  straw  is  not  completely  destroyed,  farmers  will  carry  the 
joint-worm  to  their  fields  again  in  the  long  manure.  Even  straw  exposed  all 
winter  in  a  cattle  yard  and  trodden  down  by  cattle,  when  examined  in  spring 
was  found  to  contain  the  joint-worm  perfectly  lively,  active,  and  uninjured.  Dr. 
Harris  says  that  ploughing  in  the  stubble  will  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
insects,  as  the  worms  continue  alive  and  uninjured  under  the  slight  covering  of 
earth,  and  easily  make  their  way  to  the  surface  when  they  have  completed  their 
transformations.  The  only  practical  method  of  destroying  them  is  to  bum  the 
stubble  containing  them,  and  all  the  straw  and  stubble  not  used  for  fodder.  ''  A 
free  use  of  manure,  and  thorough  tillage,  by  promoting  a  rapid  and  vigorous 
growth  of  the  plant,  may  render  it  less  liable  to  suffer  from  attacks  of  the  insect." 
Dr.  Fitch  says :  "  Out  the  grain  so  high  up  that  most  of  the  worms  will  be  left 
in  the  stubble,  which  set  fire  to  and  bum  at  some  dry  time  in  autumn." 

The  galls  or  oak  apples  we  see  upon  oaks  are  formed  by  the  punctures  of  a 
gall  fiij  which  belongs  to  this  order  of  insects,  as  likewise  are  the  Aleppo  galls  of 
commerce,  which  are  much  used  for  making  ink,  for  dyeing,  and  various  other 
purposes.  If  one  of  these  oak  galls  be  cut  open,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
central  cavity  or  cell  in  which  lies  curled  up  a  small  white  grub.  This  grab, 
after  having  attained  the  pupa  form,  changes  into  a  small,  blackish,  four-winged 
fly,  which  eats  its  way  out  of  the  gall  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  neighboring 
trees.  These  galls  frequently  assume  the  appearance  of  warty  tumors,  as  in  the 
case  of  several  galls  found  on  oak  and  other  trees.  The  cultivated  raspberry  is 
subject  to  such  a  swelling  of  the  stem,  which  should  be  cut  off  and  burned  as 
soon  08  possible,  to  prevent  the  perfect  flies  from  maturing  and  depositing  their 
eggs  on  the  neighboring  plants. 

Ants  are  frequently  very  troublesome  in  dwelling-houses.  Various  means  of 
getting  rid  of  them  have  been  spoken  of  In  the  agricultural  papers;  such  as 
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Bonthern-wood,  guano  pat  round  their  nests  in  the  open  air,  Chinese  cracken 
iiied  over  their  holes,  making  deep  holes  in  the  ground  larger  at  the  bottom 
than  the  top  for  them  to  fall  into,  creosote  or  coal  tar  sprinkled  over  the  places 
they  inhabit,  or,  if  on  trees,  binding  tarred  paper  around  the  trunks ;  bat  the 
be6t  remedy  we  know  of  to  destroy  ants  when  in  the  kitchen  or  pantry  is  to 
sprinkle  sugar  or  sweetened  water  over  a  sponge,  and  when  the  ants  are  col- 
lected upon  it  plunging  all  intp  boiling  water,  repeating  the  operation  as  often 
as  neediul.  It  is  said  that  walnut  meats  or  fresh  meat  will  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

Wasps  and  hornets  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  description,  and  though 
they  destroy  other  insects,  they  likewise  destroy  much  ripe  fruit.  The  Cuiii- 
vator  of  1863  states  that  "they  may  be  expelled  from  their  nests  by  syringing 
spirits  of  turpentine  into  their  quarters."  Benzine  would  answer  the  sanoe  pur- 
pose, but  the  operation  might  be  dangerous  to  the  performer.  "  If  the  nesta 
are  on  trees  they  may  be  secured  by  drawing  a  bag  over  them  late  in  the  eveniDg. 
and  can  then  be  disposed  of  by  scalding  or  burning;  if  in  the  ground,  pour  tar 
in  and  around  them."  Kollar  recommends  smothering  them  with  lighted  brim- 
stone. Curtis  states  that  humble-bees  in  England  render  beans  abortive  by 
drilling  a  hole  in  the  base  of  the  flower  into  the  embryo  bud.  We  have  often  seen 
columbines  and  other  flowers  with  holes  cut  at  the  base  in  a  similar  manner  in 
this  country,  but  no  injury  has  resulted  that  we*  know  of  except  the  disfigure- 
ment of  a  few  flowers  and  the  loss  of  a  little  seed. 

For  the  stings  of  bees  or  wasps,  Kollar  recommends  ice  water  or  damp  earth 
applied  to  the  part,  or  the  juice  of  plantain  or  grated  potatoes  renewed  every 
few  minutes;  but  we  have  found  hartshorn  or  spirits  of  ammonia  most  effectuil. 

Taking  the  order  of  Hymenoptera  all  through,  there  are  more  useful  insects 
contained  in  it  than  noxious;  the  saw  flies  and  joint-worms  being  the  principal 
ones  really  injurious  to  the  farmer  and  horticulturist. 

LEPIBOPTEE^. 

The  order  of  Lepidoptera,  or  scaly- winged  insects,  includes  the  butterflies,  hawk 
moths,  and  moths  or  millers  generally  known  as  candle  flies.  They  have  four 
wings,  either  wholly  or  partially  covered  with  very  minute  scales  resembling  do^Jt 
when  viewed  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  Their  mouth  consists  of  a 
trunk,  capable  of  being  rolled  up,  for  sucking.  The  caterpillars,  however,  have 
powerful  jaws  for  biting  their  food.  These  insects  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
namely  :  the  diurnus  or  day  flyers,  such  as  the  common-butterflies,  with  autenu« 
like  a  thread,  ending  in  a  blunt  club ;  2d,  the  crepuscular  or  evening  flyers,  or 
hawk  moths,  of  which  the  common  tobacco  fly  is  a  familiar  example ;  3d,  the 
nocturnal  or  night-flying  moths,  such  as  the  silk- worm,  the  cut-worm,  and  the 
looper  caterpillar  moths ;  4th,  the  micro  lepidoptera,  or  small  moths,  such  as  th« 
leaf  rollers,  clothes  moths,  and  others. 

The  diurnal  or  day -flying  butterflies  do  very  little  injury  to  the  farmer,  taking 
them  as  a  class.  The  natural  history  of  the  asterias,  a  large  black  swallow-tailed 
butterfly  with  yellow  spots  across  its  wings,  which  we  so  often  see  in  gardens 
flitting  from  plant  to  plant,  frequently  perching  on  some  gaudy  flower  and 
uncoiling  its  long  trunk  to  extract  the  honeyed  juices,  is  as  follows :  The  eggs 
are  deposited  on  the  leaves  of  celery,  parsley,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  other 
umbelliferous  plants.  The  larva3  or  caterpillars  are  of  a  whitish  green  color, 
with  transverse  or  cross  bars  of  black  spotted  with  large  orange  spots.  When 
disturbed,  the  caterpillar  projects  from  the  first  segment  of  the  body  a  pair  of 
orange-colored  horns  or  protuberances  which  emit  a  very  nauseous  odor,  most 
probably  to  drive  away  the  ichneumon  flies.  These  caterpillars  feed  upon  the 
leaves,  and  after  shedding  their  skins  several  times,  attain  their  fall  size  in  10  to 
22  days.     They  are  generally  known  here  as  parsley  or  celery  worms.    Tlie 
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chrysalis  or  pupa  is  suspended  in  a  horizontal  position  on  sticks,  old  fences, 
or  any  convenient  place,  and  remains  in  that  state  from  8  to  16  days.  The 
perfect  hntterflies  come  out  in  June  and  July,  and  lay  their  eggs  for  a  second 
brood.  The  last  brood  pass  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state.  By  destroying 
the  perfect  females  in  the  spring  before  their  eggs  are  deposited  we  should  save 
the  trouble  of  searching  for  and  picking  off  hundreds  of  nauseous-smelling,  but 
beautiful-looking  caterpillars  from  our  celery  and  parsley  plants. 

We  will  pass  over  the  other  butterflies  as  not  of  much  consequence  to  the 
fanner,  as  they  feed  upon  forest  trees  and  wil.d  plants  in  general ;  merely  mention-, 
ing,  however,  the  green  caterpillar  with  a  light  stripe  on  its  sides,  which  is  found 
80  plentifully  in  clover  fields  feeding  upon  clover.  This  larva  changes  into  the 
yellow  or  brimstone-colored  butterfly  wc  see  so  plentifully  in  summer  flitting 
over  the  fields  or  hovering  together  by  dozens  over  some  damp  spot  in  the  road. 
The  caterpillars  can  be  caught  by  hundreds  in  a  small  sweep  or  bag  net. 

Among  the  hawk  moths  the  larva  of  the  tobacco  fly,  commonly  known  here  as 
the  homblower,  appears  to  do  the  most  injury  in.  this  neighborhood.  The  eges  arc 
deposited  upon  the  leaves.  The  young  worms  feed  upon  the  foliage,  and  cast 
their  skins  several  times.  These  worms  when  perfectly  grown  are  fully  three 
inches  in  length,  sometimes  more  ;  they  are  of  a  green  color,  with  oblique  whitish 
stripes  on  the  sides,  and  have  a  reddish,  horn-like  protuberance  or  tail  on  the 
top  of  the  hind  part  of  the  body. 

The^potato  worm  of  the  northern  States  is  very  similar,  both  in  appearance 
and  habits,  to  the  tobacco  worm  of  the  south.  Both  of  them  are  found  in  Mary- 
land on  the  tomato.  In  autiunn  these  worms  vary  in  color  c^siderably,  some 
of  them  being  of  the  usual  green  tint,  while  a  few  are  nearly  coal-black,  with 
others  of  all  the  intermediate  shades.  The  grape-vine  caterpillar  also  varies  in 
color  from  green  to  dark  brown.  The  tobacco  worm,  when  about  to  change, 
leaves  the  plant  and  buries  itself  in  the  earth,  where  the  first  brood  remains 
but  a  short  time,  and  then  comes  out  a  perfect  tobacco  fly,  or  hornblower.  It 
then  feeds  upon  the  honeyed  juices  of  flowers,  seeming  especially  to  delight  in 
hovering  over  the  large  white  blossoms  of  stramonium,  or  "  Jamestown  weed," 
and  the  flowers  of  the  tobacco  and  potato.  During  the  evening  twilight,  when 
poised  on  extended  wings  with  its  long  proboscis  put  forth  to  suck  the  honey 
from  flowers,  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  belated  humming  bird. 

When  in  Florida  several  years  ago  we  learned  a  method  of  poisoning  the 
tobacco  fly  which  was  made  known  to  the  public  in  the  Agricultural  Report  for 
1856,  p.  66,  and  which  has  since  been  practiced  v/ith  success  in  Maryland. 
One  pint  of  water,  one  gill  of  molasses  or  honey,  and  one  ounce  of  fly  cobalt 
are  put  into  a  bottle,  the  cork  of  which  has  a  quill  passed  through  it.  This 
mixture  is  to  be  dropped  into  the  cut  flowers  of  the  Jamestown  weed,  or  any 
other  upright-growing  large  flower  the  flies  frequent ;  they  will  soon  discover 
the  flower,  and  after  feeding  upon  the  nectar,  die  without  depositing  their  eggs. 
The  Agriculturist  recommends  half  a  pint  of  equal  parts  honey  and  water  to 
two  ounces  cobalt,  (metallic  arsenic.)  Mr.  W.  Shepherd,  of  Maryland,  uses  lonf- 
BUgar  instead  of  honey,  as  less  liable  to  sour,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pow- 
dered cobalt  to  a  common  tumbler  of  water  and  sugar.  Plucking  the  worms 
off  by  hand  is  also  practiced.  This  should  be  done  at  least  once  a  week. 
Turkeys  are  very  useful  in  destroying  tobacco  worms. 

Some  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  hawk  moth  feed  upon  the  grape-vine  foliage, 
also  upon  the  apple,  plum,  and  other  trees.  They  may  be  readily  discovered 
by  the  injured  foliage,  or  by  the  frass  or  dirt  which  will  be  found  plentifully  on 
tie  ground  under  the  caterpillar. 

The  larvae  of  the  American  procris  are  small  caterpillars  of  a  yellow  color, 
with  transverse  rows  of  black  velvet  tufts  on  each  ring,  and  hairs  on  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  body.  They  measure  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length 
and  feed  in  societies  upon  the  leaves  of  the  grape-vine,  where  tbfty  do  conaU 
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erable  injury.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  on  the  nac 
June  and  July.  The  pup»  are  formed  in  tough,  obloi 
spots ;  several  broods  appear  in  the  course  of  the  seai 
perfect  insect  resembles  a  small  blue-black  moth  with  a 
their  hind  body  terminates  in  a  broad  fan-like  tuft.  Ti 
these  insects  is  to  cut  off  the  leaves  they  congregate  upc 
and  crush  or  burn  them.  Perhaps  syringing  with  w 
quassia  water,  or  dusting  with  quick-lime,  might  be  of  s 
The  clear-winged  sphingid®  resemble  wasps  or  horu€ 
appearance ;  their  wings  being  for  the  most  part  merely 
scales,  the  remainder  being  perfectly  transparent  like  th 
caterpillars  generally  live  in  the  branches  and  roots  of  ] 
upon  the  interior  substance.  The  chrysalides  are  forme 
gnawed  by  the  larvae,  and  push  themselves  out  by  meai 
the  segments  of  the  hinder  body.  Some  of  these  insect 
they  cannot  be  seen  working  in  the  interior  of  the  brat 
and  their  presence  is  not  known  until  the  whole  plant  w 

{'ured  part.  The  peach-tree  borer  belongs  to  this  clasi 
>ores  into  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  solid  wood,  causin 
the  form  of  a  gum.  It  generally  attacks  the  tree  at  or 
ground,  and  requires  one  year  to  complete  its  transfori 
formed  in  a  tough,  pod-like  cocoon  under  the  bark  or  in 
The  perfect  insect  appears  from  June  to  October  in  Ma 
sect  resembles  a  wasp  in  general  appearance ;  the  wings 
a  dark  blue  band  extending  nearly  across  the  forward  ] 
with  steel-blue.  The  body  is  steel-blue,  with  yellow  ring 
unlike  the  male,  and  might  be  taken  for  another  kind  of  i 
are  of  a  dark-blue  color  and  not  transparent;  her  hfn( 
transparent  and  veined  like  those  of  the  male.  The  hi 
blue  color,  with  a  broad,  bright  orange  belt. 

Dr.  Harris  recommends  that  after  the  earth  has  been  r 
dug  out  and  destroyed  in  the  spring,  or  June,  the  wounded 
with  clay  composition,  and  the  trunk  sun-ounded  with 
paper  eight  or  ten  inches  wide.  This  bandage  should  ex 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  be  secured  with  strips  of  mattii 
be  put  around  the  roots  to  secure  the  paper.  Some  peop 
ages  or  thick  paper  covered  on  the  outside  with  tar  in  the  s;; 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  banks  up  the  earth  in  May  to  the  d 
inches,  allowing  it  to  remain  until  November,  when  it  shou 
tree,  exposing  the  collar  and  main  root  to  the  frosts  of  t\ 
recommends  that  the  trees  be  examined  eveiy  spring  to 
between  the  ground  and  root ;  if  so,  the  borer  should  be 
ashes,  air-slacked  lime,  or  earth  placed  round  the  tree  tc 
inches,  which  should  be  removed  in  autumn.  The  Cultii 
out  a  hollow  round  the  tree  and  pouring  in  a  pail  of  boilii 
wood  ashes  to  a  pail  of  water — suds  preferable.  The  Agr 
scalding  water  applied  in  early  spring,  when  the  frost  beg 
ground.  Hot  wood  and  coal  ashes  are  also  advised,  but  thei 
and  we  should  not  like  to  apply  them  to  any  favorite  tree 
other  remedies  proposed  we  find  copperas,  sulphur,  tobacci 
tar,  to  be  put  round  the  tnink  of  the  tree.  Coal  tar,  howevi 
It  has  been  slated  that  iron  nails  driven  into  the  trunk  < 
insects  in  and  upon  it ;  but  this  remedy  may  be  classed  a 
ub.iurdities,  as  trees  to  which  iron  rings  are  fastened  to  i 
which  iron  nails  are  driven  for  hanging  clothes-lines,  will 
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injury  bj  insects  bs  any  others,  althongli  perhaps  not  so  much  as  those  less 
liable  to  be  shaken  or  disturbed. 

There  is  a  borer  in  the  middle  or  southern  States  which  attacks  the  grape- 
vines much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  peach  tree  borer;  the  same  remedies 
might  be  tried.  The  squash  also  suffers  from  the  attacks  of  a  borer  in  the  stem 
near  the  roots.  Perhaps  coal  tar.  or  oil,  on  sticks  or  rags  placed  around  the  root 
might  drive  the  insect  away  before  depositing  its  eggs.  Heaping  ashes  or  lime 
over  the  main  stem  might  be  tried,  as  then  the  branches  only  would  be  liable  to 
be  attacked ;  whereas,  if  they  once  get  into  the  main  stem  the  whole  plant  dies. 
Paper,  cotton  batting,  or  old  cloth  placed  around  the  main  stem  two  inches  un- 
der ground  and  extending  some  inches  up  would  prevent  the  insect  from  deposit- 
ing its  eggs  there,  though  no  doubt  the  main  branches  would  suffer.  Cotton  batting 
Maturated  with  coal  oil  laid  over  the  stem  might  be  a  defence,  taking  care  not  to 
let  it  touch  the  plant.  When  a  vine  is  observed  to  be  drooping,  it  should  be 
examined  in  the  stem  near  the  root,  the  worm  carefully  cut  out,  and  the  plant 
hilled  up  so  as  to  cover  the  wound.  All  dying  and  dead  squash  vines  should 
be  burned  at  once,  as,  if  left  undisturbed,  the  larvss  will  enter  the  earth,  and  in 
due  time  appear  as  perfect  insects  to  lay  eg^s  for  a  future  generation.  It  has 
been  stated  Uiat  loose  tow  or  cotton  pegged  down  around  the  plant  will  prevent 
the  borer  from  laying  her  eggs  in  the  main  stem,  and  that  the  nauseous  odor  of 
coal  oil  or  benzine  sprinkled  over  sawdust  or  rags  placed  near  the  young  plant 
will  drive  the  parent  fly  away.  When  the  plants  are  small  they  may  be  protected 
by  boxes  covered  with  millinet,  as  advised  for  the  cucumber  beetle.  The  per- 
fect fly  is  something  like  the  female  of  the  peach  tree  borer,  but  has  an  orange 
body  and  extraordinarily  clumsy,  thick,  and  hairy  hind  legB. 

The  currant  borer  is  the  larva  of  a  small  wasp-like  insect  belonging  also  to 
this  family.  It  bores  into  the  stem  to  the  pith,  which  it  destroys,  thus  forming 
a  burrow,  several  inches  in  length  in  the  interior  of  the  stem,  frequently  causing 
It  to  break  off  or  die.  Our  currant  bushes  having  been  much  injured  by  their 
attacks,  we  examined  them  early  in  the  spring  by  bending  them  over,  and  wher< 
ever  the  worm  had  been  at  work  the  stem  either  broke  or  bent  more  readily 
than  the  rest.  These  stems  were  cut  off  below  the  injury  and  burned ;  the 
result  was,  that  the  next  year,  when  we  wanted  some  specimens  to  figure,  there 
was  scarcely  one  to  be  found  in  the  whole  garden. 

Some  of  the  larger  clear  wings  may  be  frequently  seen  during  summer  hov- 
ering over  flowers,  and  have  been  mistaken  by  many  for  different  species  of 
humming  birds. 

Among  the  spinners  we  find  four  of  our  largest  native  moths,  the  caterpillars 
of  which  spin  large  silken  cocoons.  Experiments  are  being  made  by  Mr.  Gal- 
laher,  of  Washington,  in  unwinding  the  cocoons  of  the  cecropia,  and  with  grati- 
fying results  so  far  as  tried ;  hitherto  they  have  only  been  carded.  The  new 
AUacus  cyntliia,  or  ailanthus  silk-worm  of  China,  belongs  to  this  family,  and  is 
very  similar  in  shape  and  marking,  although  not  in  color,  to  our  native  AUacus 
promethea.  The  cocoon  also  is  suspended  to  a  twig  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
it  can  readily  be  found  and  gathered  when  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees.  Silk- 
worm gut  of  very  superior  quality  and  length  might  probably  be  made  from 
the  caterpillars  of  Au^icus  cecropia  and  Polyphemus.  As  yet,  however,  all  ex- 
periments made  with  our  native  silk- worms  have  been  upon  a  very  limited  scale. 
Mr.  Sanborn,  entomologist  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Society,  stated 
that  **  Mr.  Trauvelot,  of  Medford,  has  demonstrated  that  the  caterpillar  oi  AUacu$ 
polyphemus  produces  a  beautiful  silk  in  greater  quantity  than  the  common  silk- 
worm, and  at  far  less  expense  to  the  cultivator."  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Trauvelot  intends  to  continue  the  experiments  of  utilizing  the  silk  of  this  cat- 
erpillar, and  is  at  present  conducting  them  on  a  large  scale  at  Medford. 

The  American  .tent  caterpillar  forms  very  large  (^web-like  nests  in  the  forks 
of  apple  and  cherry  trees,  where  they  are  very  destructive  to  the  foliage.     The 
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egga  may  be  found  in  winter  clustered  tof^ether  aroand 
forming  a  kind  of  ring  or  bracelet  covered  with  a  gumm 
tbem  from  the  efiPects  of  moisture.  These  should  be  sou^ 
The  web- like  nests  of  the  caterpillar  may  be  torn  down 
a  mullein  head  affixed  to  a  long  pole  in  among  them ;  thii 
in  the  morning,  at  noon»  or  at  night,  when  the  caterpillar 
is  said  that  kerosenci  soap-suds,  strong  whitewash,  or  cb< 
llieir  nests  with  a  mop,  will  destroy  them ;  burning  then 
powder  is  liable  to  injure  the  trees ;  fumigation  with  sulp 
jection.  Bonfires  are  used  sometimes  to  destroy  the  moi 
however,  to  be  sure  that  the  females  fly  into  tl^e  light  as 
aa  some  European  authors  assert  that  the  males 'only  ar< 
fall  web-worm  the  same  remedies  might  be  applied,  but 
ally  on  the  end  of  a  branch  it  would  be  best  to  cut  off  bra 
then  destroy  them.  No  caterpillars'  nests  should  be  alio 
in  fences  or  in  hedge-rows,  as  it  Is  from  these  that  the  ore 
stocked. 

The  basket  or  case  worm  resides  altogether  in  a  thick, 
oval  case,  which  it  constructs  of  silk,  with  pieces  of  \ea\ 
woven  into  it.  This  insect  may  be  very  easily  destroyo 
burning  every  case  found  in  the  winter,  when  the  leaves  ar< 
be  seen  hanging  like  chandelier  drops  from  the  branchei 
greens  they  are  more  difficult  to  find.  These  cases  are  rv] 
of  the  insect,  and  each  one  contains  from  600  to  800.  Tj 
and  never  leaves  h6r  case,  and  the  eggs  are  found  in  her 
mass  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  apparent  chrysalis,  1 
filled  with  a  fine  brown  dust  or  scales.  The  males  are  b 
black  hairy  moth  or  fiy,  with  somewhat  transparent  wiugs, 
or  scales  are  rubbed  off.  The  eggs  hatch  in  the  spring,  an 
make  their  way  out  of  a  slit  or  opening  on  the  upper  part 
^pai-ent  chrysalis  case  of  the  female,  and  are  carried  by 
boring  trees,  which  they  soon  defoliate.  We  have  seen  se\ 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington. 

The  beautiful  black,  red  and  yellow  tufted  caterpillar  ( 
can  be  readily  destroyed  by  examining  the  fruit  trees  when 
The  cocoon  of  the  female  is  fastened  to  a  dead  leaf,  and  h 
the  top  of  it,  covered  with  a  frothy  gum  to  protect  then 
The  dead  leaf,  apparently  accidentally  remaining  ou  the  tw 
fastened  by  the  female  when  making  her  cocoon ;  and  as  sJ 
having  only  rudimentary  wings,  the  eggs  are  always  depos 
dead  leaves  remaining  upon  fruit  trees  were  examined,  aim 
be  found  to  contain  some  larva,  pupa,  or  insect. 

The  poplar  spinner  caterpillar  resides  in  a  nest  made 
more  leaves  together  with  silken  bands.  They  emerge  fron 
upon  other  leaves.  Branches  are  oflen  seen  almost  entirely 
with  the  exception  of  a  bunch  of  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  t^^ 
pilJars  reside.  These  nests  should  be  sought  out  and  desti 
inhabitants. 

The  army  worm  has  been  very  numerous  in  several  parts 
has  done  much  injury  to  grain  and  grass.  This  caterpilla 
name  of  army  worm  from  the  immense  multitudes  of  them 
time,  and  from  their  habit  of  moving  from  field  to  field,  eati 
all  vegetation,  after  the  manner  of  a  hostile  army.  The  Pre 
that  the  speed  at  which  they  move  is  thirty  yards  an  hoar 
says  two  and  a  half  feet  per  minute,  or  200  feet  per  hour.  T 
between  two  and  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  do  not  ti'avel  at  nig 
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• 
dispatecl  qaeBtion  whether  the  army  worm  passes  the  winter  as  the  chryaa- 
lis  or  remains  in  the  egg.  Mr.  Willey  states  that  they  *•  show  themselves  in 
wheat  or  meadow  land,  but  never  in  land  that  has  been  ploughed  in  the  spring." 
Dr.  Fitch  says  the  army  worm  is  bred  "  originally  in  wild  grass  of  swamps,  and 
in  dry  seasons  has  unusual  feeding  range  which  favors  a  rapid  increase ;  if  the 
succeeding  season  be  very  wet,  the  swamps  are  overflown,  and  the  insects 
driven  out  among  the  crops."  He  therefore  advises  to  drain  all  the  swamps. 
Mr.  Griffin,  of  Illinois,  says>  however,  that  there  are  no  swamps  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, but  that  the  army  worms  originate  there  in  the  timothy  meadows.  To 
stop  their  incursions  it  is  recommended  to  dig  trenches  around  the  infested  fields, 
with  perpendicular  banks  on  the  outsides,  up  which  the  worms  find  great  diflS- 
chlty  in  crawling,  and  when  the  trenches  are  full,  to  bum  the  worms  by  means 
of  straw  laid  over  them.  Dr.  Hams  advises  "  a  double  furrow  to  be  ploughed 
around  the  field  or  across  any  part  of  a  field  they  may  be  marching  towards, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  next  the  unharmed  crops,  so  that  when  the  worms 
attempt  to  crawl  over  they  fall  back  into  the  furrow.  Running  the  plough  once 
round  is  not  sufficient;  twice  or  three  times  is  better,  and  it  requires  to  be 
renewed  if  washed  by  rains.  The  worms  thus  trapped  may  be  destroyed  by 
fire  or  hogs.  Thousands  of  army  worms  may  be  destroyed,  where  the  ground 
is  level,  by  runnin*  a  heavy  iron  roller  over  it.  The  best  time  to  roll  is  when 
the  worms  are  feeding  and  up  among  the  leaves,  for  then  they  are  sure  to  be 
crushed."  Hogs,  ducks,  chickens,  turkeys,  crows  and  blackbirds  feed  voraciously 
upon  them.  Burning  the  meadows  while  frost  is  in  the  ground  has  been  recom- 
mended to  destroy  the  cg^y  which,  it  is  asserted  by  some  very  good  authorities. 
are  deposited  in  the  grass  in  autumn.  Small  fires  lighted  in  the  fields  in  the 
evening  will,  it  is  said,  attract  and  destroy  multitudes  of  the  female  moths  be- 
fore depositing  their  eggs.  These  insects,  wBen  very  numerous,  are  subject  to 
many  parasites.  From  twenty  specimens  of  the  worms  we  collected,  only  two 
came  out  as  perfect  moths. 

Cut-worms  are  the  caterpillars  of  a  dark  grayish  or  brownish  moth.  They  live 
in  holes  in  the  earth,  and  at  night  come  forth  to  cut  oflF  young  leaves  or  tender 
plants  of  cabbage  and  other  vegetables.  Dr.  Harris  says  that  soaking  the  seed 
in  various  solutions,  rolling  it  in  lime,  &c.,  will  be  of  no  use,  as  the  caterpillars 
do  not  attack  the  seed,  but  live  on  the  sprouts  and  young  stalks.  Fall  plough- 
ing will  turn  up  and  expose  the  insects  to  the  inclemency  of  winter,  and  to  the 
biids ;  but  Dr.  Harris  remarks  that  many  objections  have  been  urged  against 
this  remedy.  Manuring  the  fields  with  sea-mud  is  said  to  be  useful.  Searching 
for  the  worms  when  they  come  out  to  feed,  or  digging  them  from  their  holes 
near  the  plant,  and  killing  them,  will  be  the  most  effectual.  Curtis  says  one- 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water  will  drive  the  grub 
away  and  preserve  the  plant,  till  washed  off  by  rains.  "Tobacco  water  will 
kill  them  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  them."  "  Quicklime  will  also  destroy  them 
put  on  when  the  plants  are  wet.  Dry  soot  dug  into  the  ground  is  very  offen- 
sive to  the  surface  grub."  Suds  made  of  one  pound  of  soap  to  ten  gallons  water, 
and  applied  warm  until  it  sinks  into  their  burrows,  will  cause  them  to  dart  out, 
when  they  must  be  immediately  killed,  as  they  recover  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
Agriculturist  says  that  four  ounces  of  aloes  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  and 
applied  to  the  plants  will  preserve  them  from  the  cut-worm.  Salt  and  plaster 
are  highly  recommended  to  be  put  around  the  plants  or  sown  over  the  ground. 
Smooth  holes  made  with  a  hoe  or  rake  handle  in  the  hills,  or  by  the  plants,  will 
serve  as  traps  into  which  the  wonns  will  fall,  and  being  unable  to  get  out  they 
may  be  destroyed.  The  perfect  moth  of  the  cut- worm  being  attracted  by  light, 
might  be  lar^and  killed  as  in  the  manner  mentioned  for  the  army- worm  moth. 
Coal  tar  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  spoonful  of  the  former  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  will,  it  is  said,  drive  away  ihe  worm  without  injuring  the  plant  Where 
smgle  plants  are  to  be  protected,  it  has  been  advised  •*  to  wrap  stiff  paper  or 
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walnut  leaves  around  the  stem  when  setting  them  out,  L 
above  ground,  and  an  inch  or  two  below."  The  (Jultivatc 
stured  in  water  to  be  poured  around  the  plant,  80  that  ti 
the  surface,  forming  a  hard  crust  through  which  the  w^o 
rain,  however,  will  soften  it.  For  a  similar  insect  in  I 
lime  ashes  applied  to  the  land,  or  lime  water  in  damp  v 
moths  are  attracted  by  sweet  liquids,  numbers  mig^ht  be  l 

The  com  worm  is  very  injurious  in  several  parts  of  t 
in  the  middle  and  southern  States.  The  egg  is  deposited 
in  taseel.  The  worm  devours  the  green  com  under  the  \ 
from  observation  and  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weathe 
formed  in  the  earth.  We  have  seen  a  similar  insect,  if 
southern  States,  where  it  is  known  as  the  cotton-boll  wor 
destmctive  to  cotton.  Moreover,  we  have  fed  the  com  W( 
cotton-bolls,  and  vice  versa,  and  the  moths  produced  were  ic 
fields  of  Georgia  it  was  customary  to  put  out  plates  conta 
ses  and  four  parts  vinegar,  which  attracted  the  moths,  an 
drowned.  Perhaps  if  a  little  fly  cobalt  were  used  the  moths 
but  bees  would  be  destroyed  as  well,  if  the  mixture  be  lef 

The  moth  generally  flies  about  twilight  or  early  in  thi 
eggs  are  deposited. 

Among  the  measuring  worms  we  find  seveiol  very  inju 
and  shade  trees.  The  canker  worm  of  the  northern  Stat< 
to  the  foliage  of  apple,  plum  and  cherry  trees.  The  pupa  is 
The  male  moth  is  winged,  but  the  female  not,  and  late  in  \ 
spring,  she  crawls  up  the  trunks  of  trees  to  deposit  her  eg 
going  up  the  tree  for  this  purpose,  circular  troughs  of  tin  c 
them  and  filled  with  some  cheap  oil  have  been  used  with  su( 
must  be  taken  not  to  permit  the  oil  to  come  in  contact  with 
canvas  or  of  strong  paper  covered  on  the  outside  with  tar  w 
purpose  for  a  short  time,  but  must  be  renewed  often,  and  tl 
kept  from  the  tree.  The  trunks  of  trees  should  be  thoroug 
the  trough  or  band  with  very  strong  soap-suds,  so  as  to  des 
may  have  been  deposited  upon  the  bark.  Dr.  Hanis  says 
melted  over  a  gallipot,  into  which  it  will  gradually  drop  in 
viscid  juice,  and  which  state  it  will  always  retain,  may  be  \ 
Old  India-rubber  shoes  would  answer  the.  purpose.  (Tl 
might  also  be  useful  to  entrap  flea  beetles  if  placed  on  boan 
they  frequent,  or  under  them,  so  that  when  disturbed  the  beet 
it.)  A  belt  of  cotton  placed  round  the  tree  proves  no  liiDdran 
the  canker  worm.  For  one  of  the  European  span  worms  Koii 
frame  one  foot  high  around  the  tree,  with  a  moulding  so  as 
on  the  rim  of  the  box ;  smear  with  tar  under  the  coping  apd 
necessary."  It  would  be  necessiuy  to  cement  the  ground  in 
lime  or  some  haid  substance,  so  that  no  moths  that  might  c 
through. 

The  New  York  measuring  worm,  according  to  Dr.  Fitch,  ii 
foliage  of  elm,  poplar,  and  linden.  Last  year  several  larvas 
from  New  York  as  the  drop  worm  which  was  so  troublesome 
that  city,  dropping  upon  persons  passing,  or  swinging  from  bran 
thread.  This  caterpillar  was  a  true  looper,  having  three  paii* 
first  three  segments  of  its  body,  and  only  two  behind,  so  that  it  ii] 
its  back  into  a  semicircle  or  loop,  and  when  at  rest  resembled  ^ 
twig  in  shape,  color  and  attitude.  The  chrysalis  is  formed  it\ , 
perfect  insect  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  when  fresh  is  sh'gbtly  ^j, 
Perhaps  a  strong  decoction  of  quassia  or  aloes  mixed  with  soaf^^g, 
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the  foliage  so  distasteful  that  the  wonns  wonld  not  eat  it.  Tobacco  water  has 
been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  Poisoning  has  also  been  tried,  but 
their  numbers  remain  undiminished.  Fumigation  with  sulphur  has  been  practiced. 
Bands  of  paper  or  cloth  smeared  with  tar  would  only  prevent  the  caterpillars, 
when  down,  from  reascending.  Insectivorous  birds  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
oar  great  cities,  especially  where  there  are  trees.  Squirrels  should  bo  banished, 
as  they  destroy  tne  birds,  young  and  old.  This  fact  we  proved  by  a  tame 
gray  squirrel  we  had,  that,  whenever  presented  with  a  nut  and  a  bird,  always 
chose  the  bird,  which  it  would  tear  in  pieces  and  devour  ia  a  few  minutes.  The 
European  house  sparrow  lives  in  cities,  and  is  said  to  be  very  destructive  to  insects, 
although  grain  and  small  fruits  in  the  neighborhood  suffer  from  its  predatory 
habits.  £s  it  is  found  chiefly  in  and  near  towns,  breeding  in  the  holes  of  walls 
and  eaves  of  houses,  thronging  the  housetops  and  crowded  streets  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  din  and  smoke  of  London,  where  it  feeds  principally  on  the  undi- 
gested grains  of  horse  manure  and  other  street  ofifal,  no  doubt  it  would  thrive 
in  our  cities,  also,  if  the  cold  of  winter  were  not  too  severe.  Before  importing 
them,  however,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
discussed  and  fully  understood,  so  as  not  to  introduce  a  noxious  bird.  The 
European  robin  rea-breast  is  a  useful  bird,  very  tame  and  interesting,  and  haa^a 
beautiful  song,  but  might  be  too  delicate  for  this  climate. 

Some  caterpillais  are  found  rolled  up  in  the  leaves  of  fruit*  and  forest  trees ; 
the  only  remedy  against  them  is  to  pick  off  the  leaf  containing  the  insect  and 
crush  it,  being  sure  that  the  worm  does  not  escape  by  backing  out  of  its  retreat. 
Apples  are  very  much  injured  by  the  small  caterpillar  of  the  apple  fruit  or  cod- 
ling moth.  I'he  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit  in  the  eve- 
ning ;  they  hatch  in  a  few  days  and  the  caterpillar  burrows  into  the  fruit  to  the 
core.  They  complete  their  growth  in  about  three  weeks  in  the  summer,  and 
when  the  fruit  drops  the  caterpillar  leaves  it,  and  the  pupa  is  formed  in  thin, 
white  satiny  cases  ui^der  bark  or  in  sheltered  spots.  Those  larvss  which  change 
into  the  chrysalis  state  late  in  the  season  pass  the  win&er  in  that  form  and  come 
out  as  moths  the  next  season.  Apples  which  fall  from  the  tree  should  be  col- 
lected daily  and  eitber  steamed  or  given  to  the  hogs  immediately.  Dr.  Han-is 
Bays  that  if  old  cloth  be  wound  around  or  hung  in  the  forks  of  the  tree,  the 
apple  worms  will  conceal  themselves  therein  to  change  into  chrysalides,  when 
the  cloth  may  be  examined  every  few  days  and  the  inhabitants  killed.  Twisted 
ropes  of  hay  or  straw  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  may  be  wound  around 
and  among  the  principal  branches ;  they  should  be  often  examined  for  the  hid- 
den chrysalides.  If  the  loose  rough  bark  of  the  trees  be  scraped  off  every 
spring,  numbers  of  these  pests  will  be  thus  destroyed.  It  is  said  that  smoke  of 
burning  weeds  will  drive  away  the  moths  when  about  to  lay  their  eggs.  Thick 
whitewash  stopping  up  the  crevices  of  the  bark  would  destroy  the  chrysalides 
passing  the  winter  there.  Bonfires  in  June  evenings  are  recommended  for  the 
moth,  and  also  plates  with  vinegar  and  honey  poisoned  with  fly  cobalt. 

The  bee  moth,  the  larva  of  which  is  so  destructive  in  beehives,  is  said  to  be 
very  fond  of  sweets.  Harris  advises  vessels  set  with  a  mixture  of  hooey  or 
sugar  and  vinegar  to  drown  them.  Kollar  says  that  a  flame  for  the  moth  to  fly 
into  would  be  of  no  avail,  for  the  female  does  not  leave  the  hive  till  she  has  laid 
her  eggs,  and  it  is  only  the  supernnmerafy  males  that  perish.  This  may  also 
be  the  case  with  the  sugar  and  vinegar  remedy;  and  the  drowned  insects  ought 
to  be  examined  to  find  if  there  are  any  gravid  females  among  them.  All  the 
holes  and  crevices  in  the  hive  should  be  carefully  filled,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
moths  from  hiding  in  them  to  deposit  their  e^gs.  We  once  preserved  a  com- 
mon box  hive  full  of  bees,  which  was  badly  infested  with  the  worms,  by  raising 
ic  from  the  stand  on  pedestals  of  wood  about  two  inches  high,  and  in  form  re« 
sembling  an  hour-glass — small  in  the  middle  and  swelling  at  both  ends.  On 
these  four  p'dlars  were  placed  pieces  of  tin  with  the  edges  turned  down,  like 
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email  inverted  tin  pans.  Several  pieces  of  thick  elder  about  a  foot  long  were 
then  Bplit  down  the  middle,  the  pith  extracted,  and  three  or  foar  notches  cat  in 
the  sides.  When  the  worms  fell  to  the  bottom  board  ihey  took  refage  in  the 
hollow  elder  through  these  holes  and  span  their  webs  inside.  These  sticks 
were  examined  every  morning  very  early,  the  worms  killed  and  the  trap6  set 
again.  Smoking  the  moth  out  or  using  turpentine  would  render  the  hive  os- 
ple;isant  to  the  bees  and  very  likely  drive  them  away. 

The  caterpillar  of  a  small  moth  is  sometimes  very  destructive  to  the  seed  of 
parsnip,  celery  and  other  umbelliferous  plants.  Curtis  remarks  that  hellebore 
powder,  or  perhaps  lime  and  soot,  dusted  over  the  umbels  would  drive  them  away. 
One  year  our  parsnips  preserved  for  seed  suffered  very  much  from  these  caterp.l- 
hirs,  the  whol^  of  the  umbels  and  seed  being  destroyed.  The  ground  under  the 
plants  was  carefully  examined  and  even  silted  to  find  the  chrysalides,  but  none 
were  discovered.  When  throwing  the  plants  away  several  small  holes  were 
observed  in  the  stem  of  one,  and  this  when  split  open  showed  the  entire  hollow 
of  the  stalk  to  be  filled  with  chrysalides  securely  webbed  up  and  almost  ready 
to  change  into  moths.  All  the  stalks  were  at  once  consigned  to  the  fire,  and  we 
were  not  troubled  again  with  these  insects. 

.  The  caterpillars  of  the  small  moth  found  flying  in  granaries,  or  places  where 
wheat  is  stored,  are  very  destructive  to  grain  in  general.  There  are  two  species 
of  them,  the  first  of  which  is  called  the  angoumois  grain  moth.  The  larvss  or 
worms  of  this  species  feed  inside  the  grain  on  the  substance  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats  and  Indian  corn,  forming  a  cell  in  the  empty  husk  in  which  to  change  to 
chrysalis  or  pupa.  Grain  thus  attacked  sometimes  looses  40  per  cent,  in  weight 
and  75  per  cent,  in  flour.  It  is  said  that  a  moderate  application  of  heat  for  a  cer- 
tain time  is  more  efficacious  in  destroying  this  insect  than  intensity  for  a  short 
time.  An  insect  mill  like  a  coffee  roaster,  with  a  temperature  of  about  170^ 
Fahrenheit,  has  been  used  with  success.  Charcoal  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Harris, 
who  states  that  it  does  not  impart  a  bad  flavor  to  the  grain,  or  injure  its  power 
of  vegetating.  The  same  fumigation  is  recommended  by  him  to  destroy  the 
beetle  or  true  grain  weevil,  eo  injurious  to  stored  grain. 

The  second  larva  of  a  moth  which  destr^^ys  grain  is  generally  known  as  the 
grain  moth,  or  wolf.  This  larva  feeds  from  the  outside  of  the  grain,  where  it 
covers  itself  with  a  silken  web,  in  the  meshes  of  which  particles  of  the  gnawed 
fragments  of  the  grain,  and  even  the  whole  grains,  are  interwoven.  The  chrys- 
alis is  formed  in  little  oval  cocoons  about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  wheat  among  the 
grain,  or  in  crevices  of  the  walls  and  floors  of  the  bin.  Before  filling  a  granary, 
it  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  whitewashed  during  the  winter  if  possible, 
BO  as  to  destroy  the  chrysalides  hidden  in  holes  and  cracks.  For  the  cater- 
pillar, scattering  salt  upon  the  grain  is  advised;  and  if  salt  be  po^vdered  and 
mixed  with  the  grain,  the  caterpillars  will  be  killed.  Salt  may  also  bo  dissolved 
in  water  and  sprinkled  over  the  heap.  It  is  suggested  that  a  small  parcel  of 
the  grain  be  left  undisturbed  as  «  trap  for  the  larvae,  where  they  are  sure  to 
collect  when  the  mass  is  being  stirred  or  turned  over,  and  where  they  may  be 
destroyed  by  boiling  water  poured  over  them.  When  in  the  moth  state,  they 
may  be  destroyed  by  burning  sulphur  and  creating  sulphuric  acid  in  a  close 
apartment ;  or  they  may  be  attracted  by  burning  lights  in  the  granaries.  The 
grain  should  be  turned  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  eggs  and  young  caterpillars. 

The  larvae  or  caterpillars  of  moths  which  devour  clothes,  carpets,  fur,  feathers, 
&c.,  construct  little  cases  of  the  materials  they  feed  upon,  concealed  and  pro- 
tected inside  of  which  they  move  about  from  place  to  place,  eating  and  destroying 
as  they  go.  The  articles  attacked  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  heat  of  the 
pun  in  June  for  several  hours,  and  then  beaten.  Turpentine,  camphor,  spiceSr 
tobacco,  shavings  of  Russia  leather,  pepper,  &c.,  are  said  to  repel  the  moth  if 
laid  among  clothing.  The  perfect  moth  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigation  of 
tobacco  or  sulphur,  or  by  expo^^ing  them  to  steam  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  by  a 
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heat  of  150^  Falir.  The  Agriculturist  gives  as  a  recipe,  1  ounce  gum  camphor, 
1  ounce  powdered  red  pepper,  macerated  in  G  ounces  alcohol,  strained  and 
sprinkled  over  the  clothes  to  preserve  tbem  from  moths.  Ground  pepper  is  often 
scattered  over  the  floor  before  carpets  are  put  down,  for  the  same  purpose.  We 
use  spirits  of  turpentine,  or,  what  is  still  better,  strongly  scented  benzine,  to 
destroy  the  moth  in  specimens  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  and  find  it  have 
the  desired  effect. 

HETEROPTEBA. 

The  Heteroptera,  or  disfiimilar  winged  insects,  comprise  the  true  plant  bugs. 
They  have  four  wings,  of  which  the  two  upper  are  of  a  dissimilar  texture,  the 
basal  portions  being  hard  or  leathery,  and  the  end  membranous.  Their  mouths 
are  formed  for  piercing  and  sucking,  and  the  piercer  which  they  employ  for  this 
purpose  is  generally  folded  back  under  the  breast  when  not  in  use.  Many  of 
these  insects  emit  a  peculiar  nauseous  odor.  The  common  squash  bug  will 
serve  as  a  familiar  example  of  this  order.  Most  of  them  live  upon  the  sap  of 
plants ;  others,  however,  destroy  other  insects  by  piercing  them  with  their  pro- 
boscis, and  then  suck  out  their  juices.  These  insects  live  mostly  on  land; 
some,  however,  inhabit  water.  The  water  scorpion,  boatman,  and  others,  live  on 
the  juices  of  other  insects,  and  possess  wings  which  they  use  to  transport 
themselves  from  pond  to  pond  ;  these  journeys  are  mostly  made  in  the  evening 
or  at  night.  Some  of  these  insects  are  able  to  inflict  a  very  severe  wound  by 
means  of  a  poisonous  liquid  ejected  from  the  piercer  when  in  the  act  of  punc- 
turing the  flesh.  These  water  bugs  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  true 
water  beetles  by  the  half  leathery,  half  membranous  texture  of  their  upper 
wings,  as  also  by  possessing  a  trunk  or  piercer,  while  the  true  beetles  have  jaws. 

The  natural  history  of  the  squash  bug  will  give  some  general  idea  of  the 
true  land  plant  bugs.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  little  clusters  or  patches,  and 
fastened  to  the  under  side  of  a  leaf,  in  June  or  July.  The  larva,  pupa,  and 
perfect  insect  resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  general  form,  excepting  that 
the  larva  has  no  wings,  the  pupa  imperfect  wings,  and  the  perfect  insect  fully 
developed  wings,  with  which  it  transports  itself  from  plant  to  plant.  The  larvas 
and  pnpsB  live  in  families,  puncturing  the  leaves  and  thus  draining  them  of  sap. 
The  perfect  insect  feeds  likewise  on  sap,  and  deposits  eggs  for  a  second  genera- 
tion. The  females  should  be  sought  for  and  killed,  and  the  eggs  should  bo 
destroyed  daily.  Whatever  contributes  to  bring  forward  the  plants  rapidly, 
and  promote  the  vigor  and  luxuriance  of  their  foliage,  renders  tnem  less  liable 
to  die  by  the  exhausting  punctures  of  the  young  bugs.  Water  drained  from  a 
cow-yard,  and  similar  applications,  have  with  this  intent  been  resorted  to  with 
benefit.  The  Cultivator  advises  to  leave  the  ground  rough  upon  the  hill  and  lay 
a  shingle  over  it,  when  the  bugs  will  crawl  under,  and  may  be  found  and  killed 
early  each  morning.  Boxes  with  gauze  tops  will  protect  the  young  plants.  A 
mixture  of  one  part  Peruvian  guano,  and  three  parts  plaster  or  lime,  is  said  to 
be  offensive  to  them ;  also  the  odor  of  decaying  fish.  A  strong  decoction  of 
quassia  might  drive  them  from  the  leaves,  or  ashes,  soot  or  liipe  sprinkled  over 
them  prove  beneficial.  Paper,  rags,  or  sawdust  soaked  in  kerosene  are  used 
with  effect,  the  scent  being  very  disagreeable  to  the  bugs.  As  squash  bugs 
remain  all  winter  in  a  torpid  state  under  the  bark  of  old  trees,  stones,  or  moss, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  burn  all  the  dead  and  decaying  wood  or  trees  near  the 
garden.  Old  stone  fences,  piles  of  loose  stones,  hedge  rows  and  dead  trees  are 
the  places  where  man  J-  of  our  noxious  insects  spend  the  winter,  and  whence 
they  issue  forth  in  spring  to  deposit  their  eggs.  lunumerable  larvae  and  pup® 
are  found  in  the  same  places,  waiting  only  for  the  warm  weather  to  complete 
their  changes.  If  these  places  are  examined  in  winter,  a  large  entomological 
collection  may  be  procured  even  when  frost  and  cold  weather  are  most  severe. 
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For  plant  bags  Dr.  HarriB  recommends  sprinkling  with  alkaline  solations, 
Boap-snds,  or  potash  and  water,  decoctions  of  walDut  leaves  or  tobacco,  and  dust- 
ing the  plants  with  air-slacked  lime  or  snlphor.  Turkeys,  chickens  and  birds  will 
also  destroy  great  numbers.  Th^e  plant  bugs  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  men- 
tioned here ;  the  majority  of  them  feed  upon  the  juices  of  plants,  and  the  rem- 
edies recommended  for  the  squash  bug  will  apply  to  them.  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh, 
speaking  of  the  capsus,  a  species  of  small  plant  bug,  says :  "  If  my  own  trees 
were  attacked  by  the  capsi,  I  shoidd  go  to  work  early  in  tbe  morning  while  they 
are  dull  and  slu^ish,  shake  them  off  the  trees  on  a  cloth,  or  crush  them  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.*'     Many  may  also  be  captured  by  sweep  nets. 

The  eggs  of  the  chinch-bug  are  deposited  in  the  earth,  where  the  young  are 
hatched  and  appear  above  ground  in  May  and  June.  The  larva,  pupa,  and  per- 
fect insect  puncture  leaves,  shoots,  and  terminal  buds,  drawing  the  sap  and 
apparently  poisoning  the  plant.  The  perfect  insect  pajsses  the  winter  in  the 
earth  or  in  sheltered  places.  They  are  very  destructive  to  wheat,  com,  oats, 
vegetables,  sorghum,  Hungarian  grass,  &c.  It  might  be  swept  firom  the  grain 
by  a  gauze  net.  Finely  reduced  oyster-shell  lime  might  be  sifted  over  the  blades 
when  the  insect  first  appears,  but  it  seems  likely  that  burning  over  the  groxmd 
before  ploughing,  or  after  the  infested  crop  has  been  removed,  will  be  the  only 
effectual  means  of  destroying  tlmm.  All  the  chaff  and  refuse  remaining  on  the 
ground  after  winnowing  shoufi  be  burned  also ;  and  a  few  years'  persevenmce 
in  this  course  would  tend  to  decrease  their  numbers,  if  not  destroy  them  entirely. 
It  is  said  that  gas  lime  sown  on  wheat  and  com  has  banished  the  chinch  bug. 

Mr.  George  R.  Langhton,  of  Plattville,  Wisconsin,  in  a  letter  written  to  this 
department,  says:  "I  wish  to  report  what  1  think  a  successfnl  experiment 
against  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug.  I  sowed  on  one  acre  three  bushels  of 
quicklime ;  it  affected  them  no  more  than  so  much  flour  would  have  done.  On 
the  same  day  (14th  June)  I  sowed  one  bushel  of  salt  on  one  acre;  in  thirty 
hours  afterwards  they  had  all  left  that  piece,  moving  southeast  into  a  piece  of 
oats,  and  northeast  into  the  com.  That  one  acre  of  wheat  was  all  1  saved 
from  ten  planted,  and  from  it  I  threshed  seventeen  bushels.  I  feel  pretty  well 
satisfied  now  that  had  I  sown  If  bushel  rock  salt  to  the  acre  (not  more)  by  the 
Ist  of  June,  or  from  ton  days  to  two  weeks  sooner  than  I  did,  I  should  have 
saved  my  whole  crop."  With  corn,  Mr.  Laughton  recommends  a  spoonful  of 
salt  to  be  put  to  each  hill. 

Some  farmers  at  the  west  have  tried  the  experiment  of  sowing  Hungarian 
grass  with  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  state  that  their  crops  have  been  saved 
by  the  chinch-bug  preferring  the  tender  grass.  Quails  are  said  to  be  voracious 
devourers  of  the  chinch-bug,  and  if  so,  should  be  protected. 

The  common  bed-bug,  though  wingless,  belongs  to  this  order.  Washings  for 
the  bedsteads  of  salt  and  water,  corrosive  sublimate  and  spirits,. lard  and  quick- 
silver, unguentum  and  lamp  oil,  chloride  of  zink,  and  various  other  things,  aw 
used  and  recommended.  As  the  insects  deposit  their  eggs  in  crevices,  under 
carpets,  in  cracks  of  the  floor,  and  all  secret  and  dark  places  they  can  find,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  application  of  remedies  should  be  very  thorough,  and  that 
cleanliness  should  be  preserved  by  frequent  scalding  and  whitewashing.  Leunis 
recommends  three  ounces  of  fresh-cut  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Junipenu  sabina 
steeped  in  one  quart  of  whiskey,  and  two  quarts  water  poured  over  it ;  then  leUing 
it  remain  in  the  sun  or  any  warm  place  for  several  days,  draining  off  the  liquid 
and  adding  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic  and  a  little  corrosive  sublimate.  As  a 
protection  when  travelling,  he  recommends  that  the  beds  be  sprinkled  with  wine^ 
vinegar,  or  lemon  juice. 

There  is  one  of  the  Heteroptera,  commonly  called  the  saw-back,  {Re^vtMt 
novenarius,)  so  named  from  the  large  rounded  protuberance  on  the  top  of  the 
thorax  or  middle  portion  of  the  body  which  is  indented  with  tooth  or  saw-like  projec- 
tions.   The  insect  is  of  large  size  and  grayish  color;  it  feeds  voraciously  on 
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caterpillars  and  other  insects,  and  we  advise  our  readers  not  to  handle  it.  as  the 
jmnctures  m.ide  by  its  piercer  are  fiir  more  painful  than  the  sting  of  any  wasp 
or  bee.  The  egj^s  are  deposited  in  hexagonal  clusters,  and  the  insects  when 
3'oung  have  the  hind  body  of  a  bright  red  color. 

HOMOPTERA. 

The  order  of  Homoptera  comprises  insects  with  four  wings  of  the  same 
membi-anous  texture ;  or  having  the  upper  pair  leathery,  and  the  under  pair 
membranous.  Many  of  these  insects  when  at  rest  hold  their  wings  in  a  sloping 
po:^ition  over  their  body,  sometimes  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  They  are  armed 
with  a  piercer  or  sucker,  and  injure  plants  by  draining  them  of  sap,  upon  which 
they  feed.  Many  of  them  also  have  the  hind  legs  long  and  spiney,  formed  for 
jumping.  The  cicada  or  harvest  fly,  (commonly  miscalled  locust, )  the  frog  hop- 
per, the  aphis  or  plant  louse,  and  the  coccus  or  bark  louse,  belong  to  this  order. 

A  short  description  of  the  natural  habits  of  the  seventeen-year  locust  will 
elucidate  their  general  habits. 

The  eggs  of  the  seventeen -year  locust  are  deposited  in  longitudinal  slits  or  fis- 
sures made  by  the  ovipositor  or  egg  depositor  of  the  female  in  the  branches  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  larvas  when  hatched  fall  to  the  gi'ound,  bury  themselves  in 
the  earth  and  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants  and  trees ;  finally,  when  about  to  change, 
the  pupa,  which  resembles  the  larva  and  posse'sses  rudimentary  wing  cases, 
emerges  from  the  ground,  crawls  up  some  tree*  shrub  or  fence,  and  the  skin  of 
the  back  splitting  open,  the  perfect  insect  comes  forth  furnished  with  perfect 
wings  and  capable  of  continuing  its  species.  Fruit  and  forest  trees  and  shrubs 
are  sometimes  injured  by  the  attack  of  these  locusts,  the  wounded  branches 
where  the  eggs  have  been  deposited  falling  off  or  withenug  away.  Mr.  Yardley 
Taylor  says  that  the  larvas  remain  under  ground  feeding  upon  roots,  and  that 
the  perfect  insect  appears  in  the  same  locality  only  once  in  every  seventeen 
years.  Miss  Morris  attributes  the  decline  of  the  pear  tree  apd  the  failure  of  its 
fruit  to  the  depredations  of*  the  young  cicadas  on  its  roots,  but  we  could  never 
find  any  such  larvae  at  the  roots  of  our  own  diseased  pear  trees ;  and  this  season 
Mr.  Pierce,  of  Washington,  brought  several  cicada  larvas  which  he  dug  up  from 
his  orchard  while  the  trees  there  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 

Drops  of  foam  or  froth  like  spittle  arc  frequently  observed  on  deciduous 
trees,  pines,  shrubs  and  herbage;  these  are  caused  by  the  larvse  of  the  spittle 
insec4;,  which  sucks  the  juices  of  the  plant  and  afterwards  ejects  them  in  the  form 
of  small  bubbles.  The  larva  lies  underneath  this  frothy  substance,  but  when 
about  to  change,  it  leaves  this  covering,  the  skin  splits  open,  and  the  perfect 
insect  makes  its  appearance. 

Some  of  the  small  leaf  hoppers  are  very  injurious  to  the  foliage  of  grape, 
vine  and  other  plants.  Their  presence  on  the  grape-vine  can  readily  be  detected 
by  the  peculiar  whitish-yellow  spotted  appearance  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  by 
the  dried  skins  of  the  larvae  which  have  been  shed  and  adhere  to  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf.  The  larva  and  pupa,  as  well  as  the  perfect  winged  insect,  are  very 
nimble,  and  escape  by  jumping  or  flying  as  soon  as  the  vine  is  touched.  Dr. 
Harris  recommends  fumigations  of  tobacco  and  syringing  with  solutions  of  whale- 
oil  soap.  Immense  numbers  can  also  be  caught  by  means  of  a  lighted  candle  or 
lantern  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  or  in  front  of  a  board  smeared  with  some 
adhesive  substance.  This  should  be  done  at  night,  when  the  insects  are  at  rest 
on  the  leaves ;  the  whole  vine  should  then  be  disturbed,  when  the  insects,  flying 
towards  the  light,  will  be  destroyed.  Perhaps  a  decoction  of  quassia  and  soap- 
suds, aloes,  or  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap,  might  make  the  leaves  distasteful 
to'  them,  but  these  should  not  be  applied  when  the  grapes  are  ripening,  as  they 
also  would  acquire  a  nauseous,  bitter  taste.  Dustmg  the  vines  with  fresh-slacked 
lime  might  be  beneficial. 
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Fruit  trees  are  often  injured  by  an  insect  which  perforates  a  row  of  small 
holes  lengthwise  in  the  twigs  or  stalks.  In  these  holes  the  eggs  are  deposited, 
and  after  remaining  all  winter,  hatch  in  the  spring.  The  perfect  insect,  deposit- 
ing the  egg,  is  the  buffalo  tree-hopper ;  it  is  small  and  shaped  something  like  a 
beech  nut,  or  humpbacked,  and  of  a  greenish  color.  Whenever  branches  thus 
affected  are  discovered,  they  should  at  once  be  cut  off  and  burned  before  the 
-eggs  can  hatch.  As  we  always  catch  numbers  of  these  insects  when  sweeping 
with  a  bag  net  for  others,  that  mode  of  destroying  them  might  be  resorted  to 
if  they  should  multiply  bo  as  to  be  very  injurious.  Mr.  Walsh  thinks  that  a 
pear  blight  is  caused  by  an  insect  similar  in  habits  and  appearance  to  this. 

The  larvae,  pnpse,  and  insects  of  the  pear  tree  psilla,  puncture  the  bark  of 
twigs  and  branches  of  the  pear,  and  by  extracting  the  sap,  cause  the  twig  to 
droop,  and  render  the  foliage  beneath  them  extremely  filthy  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  honey-dew,  which  exudes  copiously  from  them.  Ants  are  very  fond  of 
this  so-called  honey-dew,  and  when  they  are  seen  very  numerous  upon  the 
haves  and  branches  of  fruit  and  shade  trees  or  shrubs,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  the  tree  is  infested  by  colonies  of  either  this  insect,  or  plant  lice, 
which  also  give  forth  a  sweet  gummy  substance.  Kollar  advises  to  brush  off 
the  insects  with  a  stiff  brush  of  hog's  bristles,  which  Dr.  Harris  says  would  be 
too  tedious  here,  and  suggests  washing  the  twigs  with  a  mixture  of  strong  soap- 
suds and  flour  of  sulphur  before  the  buds  expand,  to  prevent  the  female  deposit- 
ing her  eggs.  A  solution  of  whale-oil  soap,  applied  with  a  syringe,  will  kill 
the  insects  after  they  are  hatched. 

The  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  are  extremely  injurious  to  almost  all  kinds  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  bv  sucking  the  sap  from  the  tender  shoots  and 
leaves.  Mr.  Curtis  estimates  the  offspring  from  a  single  egg  in  the  course  of 
seven  generations  to  amount  to  about  seven  hundred  millions.  Dr.  Fitch  says 
of  the  grain  plant  louse,  that  it  commences  to  breed  when  only  three  days  old, 
and  produces  four  young  daily ;  thus,  the  descendants  of  a  single  aphis  will  in 
twenty  days  amount  to  upwards  of  two  million,  and  "  that  they  produce  young 
alone;  the  insects  freeze  on  the  stalk  in  winter,  and  revive  in  the  spring."  If 
this  is  the  case,  it  differs  from  many  of  the  other  aphides,  which  produce  living 
young  during  the  summer,  and  deposit  eggs  in  the  autumn,  from  which  are  hatched 
the  spring  broods.  Curtis  says  they  hatch  in  sultry  damp  weather,  and  that 
electricity  probably  causes  their  simultaneous  appearance.  For  the  destruction 
of  plant  lice  on  a  small  scale,  such  as  individual  potted  plants  or  in  green-houses, 
the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  damp,  and  fumigations  of  tobacco  smoke  used. 
Ground  or  rough  red  pepper  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  tobacco,  but  this  makes 
a  disagreeable  pungent  smoke.  Sulphur  is  also  used,  but  injures  the  plants.  A 
solution  of  whale-oil  soap  syringed  over  them  will  kill  the  insects,  though  if  made 
too  strong,  will  be  likely  to  kill  the  young  shoots,  and  leaves  also.  .Common  soap- 
suds and  strong  lye  are  also  beneficial,  and  strong  tobacco  or  lime  water.  Mr. 
Sanborn  recommends  a  washing  of  sal  soda.  Plants  in  pots  may  be  immersed 
for  about  a  second  of  time  in  water  heated  to  120°,  which  will  destroy  the 
insects ;  a  heat  of  135°  slightly  affected  the  shoots  and  young  leaves  of  a  rose- 
bush.    Quassia  and  soap-suds  might  be  useiul. 

When  the  insects  are  dispersed  over  the  field,  dusting  with  dry  chloride  of 
lime  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Fitch ;  many  others  have  spoken  highly  of 
the  effects  of  dusting  with  lime,  or  tobacco  in  powder.  Tobacco  might  do  for 
individual  plants,  but  would  be  rather  expensive  for  field  use.  To  preserve  hope 
from  the  aphis,  it  has  been  suggested  to  smear  the  poles  with  coal  tar  in  spring, 
but  it  would  be  well  to  know  first  whether  the  plants  would  not  also  be  af- 
fected injuriously.  In  the  grain  field  we  must  at  present  rdy  principally  upon 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  plant  lice,  such  as  lady  birds  and  lace-wioged  flies, 
which  constantly  feed  upon  them. 

For  the  woolly  aphis  on  apple  trees  the  Agriculturist  advises  a  wash  of  two  parte 
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noft  soap  to  eight  parts  water,  mixed  with  lime  enongH  to  make  a  thick  whitewash. 
When  the  mealy  bug,  an  insect  belonging  to  the  same  family,  infests  green-houses, 
the  same  journal  recommends  **  one  pound  tobacco  to  a  pail  of  water,  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur,  tobacco,  or  a  solution  of  one  ounce  camphor  in  two  quarts 
alcohol."    But  burning  sulphur,  it  must  be  remembered,  will  kill  the  plants  also. 

For  subterranean  plant  lice,  which  feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants,  Dr.  Harris 
recommends  watering  with  salt  water,  or  with  soap-suds  if  the  plants  are  tender. 
The  apple-bark  louse  frequently  injures  the  tree  by  sucking  the  sap.  The  real 
insect  itself  is  covered  with  a  scale  or  waxy  secretion,  forming  a  shell  under 
which  it  sucks  the  sap.  The  eggs  are  deposited  under  the  shelter  of  this  case, 
and  when  hatched  the  young  escape  from  it  and  present  the  appearance  of 
minute  mites  fumish«d  with  legs  and  antennse.  After  wandering  about  a  short 
time  they  settle  down,  insert  their  proboscis  into  the  bark,  and  a  scaly  covering  is 
gradually  formed  over  them.  After  once  settling,  down  the  females  never  move 
their  habitation,  the  same  scale  serving  as  shelter  for  the  insect,  a  cradle  for  the 
young,  and  a  coffin  for  it  when  dead.  The  males  pass  their  larva  and  pupa  state 
under  smaller  cases,  but  finally  appear  as  minute  flies.  Dr.  Harris  advises  the 
same  soap  and  water  whitewash  as  tor  the  woolly  aphis.  A  solution  of  two  pounds 
potash  to  seven  quarts  water,  or  a  auart  of  salt  to  two  gallons  water,  may  be 
used  with  effect.  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Maine,  recommends  that  the  trees  be  scraped 
early  in  the  spring  and  a  wash  applied,  consisting  of  three  pints  'Sofi  soap,  one 
pound  sulphur,  three  or  four  pounds  lime,  and  enough  clay  to  make  a  mixture 
thick  as  cream.  The  orange  coccus  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing  the  trees 
thoroughly  twice  a  week,  when  the  eggs  are  hatching  and  the  young  yet  unpro- 
tected by  the  waxy  secretion,  with  a  solution  of  whale-oil  or  soft  soap  and  a 
little  guano  mixed  with  water.  As  the  eggs  do  not  all  hatch  at  once,  the  syring- 
ing should  be  continued  for  six  weeks  at  least,  so  as  to  kill  them  as  they  emerge 
from  the  parental  shelter.  The  female  after  depositing  her  eggs  dies,  and  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  tree,  caused  by  the  guano  water,  eventually  throws  off 
the  dead  and  tenantless  scales. 

Por  lice  on  cattle,  insect  powder,  ashes,  or  sand,  rubbed  down  to  the  skin,  have 
been  advised.  Sweet  oil  or  grease  will  also  kill  them.  Kollar  recommends 
tobacco  water,  or  the  internal  use  of  flour  of  brimstone  or  si^phur.  Brine,  coal 
oU,  benzine,  camphor  and  new  rum,  and  cocului  indicus,  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  have  been  recommended.  Mercurial  ointments  will  kill  the  lice,  but 
being  active  poisons  should  not  be  put  on  any  part  of  the  anioud  where  they 
can  be  licked  off  by  itself  or  by  other- cattle. 

DIPTEEA. 

This  order  includes  insects  possessing  only  two  wings.  Most  of  them  undergo 
a  complete  metamorphosis.    First,  the  maggot  emerges  from  the  e^g ;  it  then 


changes  into  either  a  naked  pupa,  or  the  pupa  is  found  in  the  dried-up  skin  of 
the  larva,  the  skin  forn)ing  a  puparium  or  hard,  shelly  covering,  completely  pro- 
tecting the  pupa  within,     in  this  state  they  take  no  nourishment,  and  are  incapa- 


ble of  locomotion.  The  perfect  insect  is  furnished  with  two  wings  and  a  piercer, 
or  trunk,  for  piercing  or  sucking.  The  larva  of  the  common  mosquito  lives  in 
water,  and  may  be  seen  any  summer  day  swimming  in  pools  of  stagnant  water  or 
in  rain-water  reservoirs  in  the  form  of  small  tadpole-like  insects.  Bain-water 
casks,  unless  tightly  covered,  serve  as  nurseries  for  millions  of  mosquitoes.  We 
iiave  known  a  room  to  swarm  with  them  from  a  single  bucket  of  water  which 
bad  been  accidentally  left  in  a  bed-room  for  several  days.  A  little  oil  poured 
on  the  water  in  a  cask  or  reservoir  destroys  the  larvse;  as  they  have  to  come 
to  the  surface  for  breathing,  the  oil  closes  their  organs  of  respiration. 

The  eggs  of  the  Hessian  fly  are  deposited  in  longitudinal  creases  in  the  blade 
of  the  wheat-plant  in  autumn  and  spring.     These  eggs  hatch  in  from  four  to 
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twenty  days,  according  to  the  weatber;  tke  larrae  crawl  down,  working  their 
way  between  the  leaf  and  the  main  stalk  till  they  come  to  a  joint,  where  they 
remain  and  snck  the  sap,  and  att^n  their  full  growth  in  from  four  to  six  weeks. 
The  pupa  is  formed  in  the  same  place;  its  outer  covering  or  pupiirium  resembling 
a  flax-seed.  The  insects  appear  in  Anril  or  May,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  wheat» 
barley,  rye,  &c.  Curtis  says  that  feeaing  the  wheat  ofi*  with  sheep  might  possi- 
bly save  the  crop  from  the  Hessian  fly.  Dr.  Harris  recommends  the  same  as  a 
partial  remedy.  Mr.  Herrick  states  that  the  stouter  varieties  of  wheat  should 
t>o  chosen  and  the  land  kept  in  good  condition.  If  fall  wheat  is  sown  late,  some 
eggs  will  be  avoided,  but  the  risk  of  winter-killing  will  be  incurred.  Ghreat 
numbers  of  the  pnpie  may  be  destroyed  by  burning  the  stubble  immediately 
after  harvest,  and  then  ploughing  and  Harrowing  the  land;  steeping  the  grain  and 
then  rolling  it  in  plaster  or  lime  tends  to  promote  a  vigorous  growth,  and  is  there- 
fore beneficial.  Sowing  the  fields  with  wood  ashes,  two  bushels  to  an  acre,  in 
autumn,  and  again  the  first  and  last  weeks  in  April,  and  as  late  in  Maj  as  the 
wheat  can  be  passed  over  without  injury,  has  been  found  useful.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  procure  fresh  seed  from  localities  not  infested  by  the  insect 

The  larv«  of  the  wheat  midge  are  frequently  miscalled  the  weevil  or  red 
weevil;  they  are  very  destructive  to  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  grass.  The  egg» 
are  deposited  in  June  and  July  in  the  opening  flowers  of  the  grain,  two  to  fifleeo 
4n  each  grain.  These  hatch  in  about  eight  days,  and  produce  minute  orange- 
colored  grubs  which  feed  upon  the  CTain  when  in  a  milky  state,  inside  the  chaff 
or  outer  covering,  or  upon  the  pollen  of  the  flower.  When  fuUy  grown,  the 
larvQB  descend  and  burrow  in  the  earth,  where  they  remain  all  winter.  The 
pup»  are  formed  in  the  ground  in  May  or  June;  the  perfect  fly  or  midge  then 
comes  forth  and  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  grain  aud  grass.  Dr.  Fitch  says  that 
late  sowing  is  one  of  the  most  easy  and  successful  expedients.  Dr.  Harris  states 
that  "  fumigation  by  burning  strips  of  woollen  cloth  dipped  in  melted  brimstone 
to  the  windward  side  of  the  field  at  the  time  the  grain  is  in  bloom  proves  very 
oflensive  to  the  flies  when  depositing  their  eggs;'*  but  some  farmers  who  have 
tried  it  say  it  is  of  no  practical  benefit.  Lime  or  ashes  strewn  over  the  grain 
when  in  blossom  and  wet  with  dew  will  be  useful ;  newly  slacked  lime  and  good 
wood  ashes  will  be  required,  and  from  a  peck  to  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  When 
the  maggots  have  left  the  grain  and  are  in  the  ground,  ploughing  is  recommended 
as  soon  as  the  grain  is  harvested,  and  perhaps  thoroughly  liming  the  soil  before 
ploughing  might  aid  in  the  destniction  of  the  insects.  The  chaffand  r^se  straw 
containing  maggots  should  be  burned^  £arly  sowing  in  the  autumn  or  late  in 
the  spriog  will  enable  the  wheat  to  become  too  far  advanced  and  hard  before 
the  fly  makes  its  appearance  in  the  first  case,  and  by  not  commg  into  blossom 
in  the  last  until  the  flies  have  disappeared.  In  Massachusetts,  wheat  sown  after 
the  15th  or  20th  oT  May  generally  escapes  the  ravages  of  the  midge.  Dr.  Fitch 
states  that  in  1854  this  insect  caused  a  loss  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone  of 
over  $15,000,000.  It  has  been  suggested  not  to  sow  wheat  on  the  same  field; 
but  Dr.  Fitch  thinks  it  of  no  use  to  try  to  starve  the  midge  by  depriving  it  of 
wheat  for  a  year  or  two,  as  it  would  probably  feed  upon  grasses  and  return  to  its 
favorite  food  when  wheat  is  cultivated  again.  He  likewise  says  that  the'  flies 
or  midges  cannot  breathe  a  warm,  dir  atmosphere,  and  that  hence  we  learn  that 
if  the  last  half  of  June  is  unusually  dry  the  wheat  escapes  injury,  but  if  wet  and 
showery  it  is  likely  to  suflfer  severely.  Yellow  birds,  it  is  said,  devour  the  larvsB 
in  the  fields.  Burning  the  stubble  will  not  affect  the  insect,  as  it  burrows  in  the 
earth  to  change  to  the  pupa.  They  multiply  rapidly,  and  as  yet  no  parasite 
has  been  discovered  in  this  country  to  destroy  or  keep  them  in  check.  Myriads 
of  the  flics  can  be  caught  by  sweeping  the  fields  with  a  bag  net.  In  badly  in- 
fested districts  it  would  be  well  to  plough  the  fields  deeply  in  the  spring,  biiiy- 
ing  crop,  larvss  and  all,  so  as  to  prevent  the  reappearance  of  the  insect    A  cer- 
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tain  Lambert  wheat  was  mentioned  in  1862  as  being  midge  proof,  but  hearing 
nothing  more  of  it  we  presume  it  has  proved  vulnerable. 

Fleas  may  be  driven  from  barns  and  hogsties  by  scattering  quick-lime  about 
those  places.  House  flies,  being  bred  in  filth  and  manure,  may  be  prevented 
from  multiplying  about  houses  by  keeping  the  premises  clean.  Carrion  flies  often 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  wounds  or  sores  of  sheep  and  cattle ;  to  prevent  this 
applications  of  tai-  or  turpentine  are  used.  Gadflies  and  horse  flies  may  be  driven 
from  horses,  it  is  said  by  decoctions  of  walnut  leaves;  sometimes  lobelia  or  aloes 
are  added  to  the  wash. 

The  eggs  of  the  onion  fly  are  laid  on  the  leaves  close  to  the  earth ;  the  larvae 
when  hatched  eat  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  onion  and  altain  their  full 
growth  in  about  twp  weeks.  The  pupa  is  formed  in  the  onion  «nd  the  perfect 
insect  appears  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Dr.  Harris  advises  sowing  the  seed  on 
ground  wnere  a  quantity  of  straw  has  been  burned.  Mr.  Bartlett  suggests  hot 
water  poured  through  a  small  tube  along  the  drills  near  the  roots  of  the  plants ; 
it  seems  very  probable,  however,  that  by  this  remedy  the  onions  would  bo  cooked 
as  well  as  the  maggots.  Tar  and  water,  wood  ashes,  lime,  powdered  charcoal,  . 
flour  of  sulphur  *and  other  substances  have  been  recommended.  The  charcoal 
seems  to  be  most  approved.  Mr.  Sanborn  advises  petroleum  sprinkled  along 
the  rows,  or  watering  with  soap-suds  and  soot  or  pyroligneous  acid.  For  a  fly 
of  similax  habits  destructive  to  the  carrot  Curtis  recommends  suds  and  gas 
water  or  gas  tar  to  prevent  the  fly  from  depositing  her  eggs,  and  a  dressing 
of  lime  and  salt  to  kill  the  maggots.  All  infested  onions  should  be  at  once 
destroyed  to  prevent  the  insect  escaping  and  depositing  her  egg;»  on  others. 

The  larvae  of  the  stomach  hot  flies  are  very  troublesome  to  horses  kept  in  open 
fields.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  hair  of  a  horse  and  swallowed  with  his 
food  after  being  licked  or  bitten  off.  The  larvss  or  true  hot  worms  then  fasten 
themselves  by  means  of  hooks  at  the  anterior  extremity  in  clusters  on  the 
inside  of  the  stomach,  and  when  fully  grown  are  voided  in  the  excrement  of  the 
animal  where  they  change  into  pupae  from  which  the  perfect  fly  is  produced 
that  lays  the  eggs.  Dr  Harris  says  that  "no  sure  and  safe  remedy  has  yet 
been  found  for  removing  the  hots  from  the  stomach.  The  only  treatment  is 
copious  bleeding  and  a  free  use  of  mild  oils  in  the  early  stages  of  the  attack.  The 
proyentives  are  very  simple,  such  as  scraping  or  washing  off  the  eggs  or  nits 
from  the  hairs  every  day."  It  is  said  that  molasses  and  milk  taken  by  the  horse 
will  cause  the  hot  to  leave  its  hold  to  feed  upon  that,  and  a  powerful  purgative  being 
given,  the  animal  will  eject  the  hot  before  it  has  time  to  refasten  itself  to  the 
stomach.  Bleeding  the  horse  in  the  mouth  or  nose,  and  causing  him  to  swallow 
the  blood,  is  said  to  have  the  same  effect,  Entrails  of  chicken  and  pieces  of  raw 
flesh  have  also  been  used;  some  farmers  recommend  the  use dof  salt  or  brine  in 
the  horse's  food  once  a  week. 

The  grubs  or  larvae  of  the  skin-bot  flies  may  be  extracted  by  pressing  on 
each  side  of  the  tnmor ;  sometimes  cutting  the  skin  may  be  necessary.  The 
grub  in  the  head  of  sheep  may  be  destroyed  by  an  injection  of  animal  oil, 
diluted  with  water.  Whale  oil  put  up  the  nostrils  with  a  feather  is  said  to  be 
benencial ;  whiskey,  Scotch  snuff,  tobacco  and  warm  water,  tarring  nos^s,  and 
various  other  remedies  are  resorted  to;  but  if  left  alone,  the  worms  will  leave  of 
'  themselves  in  the  spring. 

Ticks  on  sheep  may  be  destroyed  by  various  arsenical  preparations,  but, 
being  poisonous,  they  are  not  always  safe.  Decoctions  of  tobacco,  applications  of 
oil,  brimstone,  lard,  paraffine  oil,  &c.,  about  the  neck,  are  highly  spoken  of. 

The  scab  on  sheep  is  said  to  be  caused  by  an  acarus,  or  mite,  and  though  the 
acari  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  true  insects,  some  of  them  are  exceedingly 
injurious  to  plant^  and  animals.  A  wash  for  scab  is  made  of  one  pound  tobacco 
boiled  in  four  gallons  water,  with  four  gallons  lime  water,  and  one  pint  turpentine 
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added  afterwards.    The  itch  on  mankind  is  caused   b 
is  advised  of  one  part  qaicklime,  two  parts  sulphur,  ac 

The  red  spider,  so  troublesome  in  greenhouses,  is  also  a 
one  peck  unslacked  lime  and  one  pound  sulphar  slacks 
and  then  mixed  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand.  Th\ 
the  plants  with  a  watering  pot,  or  syringe ;  this  is  also  t 
is  useful  in  driving  bugs  From  squash  and  cucumber  vir 
all  the  wood- work  in  them  are  covered  with  whitewash 
mixture  is  added,  the  fungoid  mildew  and  insect  deprcc 
troublesome. 

Manj  remedies  for  injurious  insects,  recommended  1 
are  of  no  utilit|r  whatever.  Borne  may  prove  useful,  and 
upon  by  practical  farmers  and  reported  to  the  Departing 
is  only  ^rom  the  experience  of  such  men  that  we  cau  leari 
The  naturalist,  studying  the  habits  and  instincta  of  inju 
gest  remedies,  but  it  remains  to  th^  farmer  to  aid  him 
results.  Of  the  suggestions  made  in  this  paper,  Bome  < 
probably  indifferent,  and  some  may  be  bad,  as  injurious 
the  insects.  We  hope,  by  a  system  of  interchange  of 
tical  farmers,  to  be  able  hereafter  to  sift  the  really  bene 
and  that  the  latter,  being  proved  and  condemned,  will  nc 
in  print  in  local  papers,  and  in  a  now  guise,  as  valwible 
into  standard  agricultural  works. 

Hon.  Isaac  Nbwton, 

Commistumer  of  Agriculture. 


REPORT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  STA 

For  the  year  1864  as  to  crops,  for  1864-5  as  to  farm  stc 
six  months  of  1865  as  to  miscellaneous  sta^ 

lbtter  of  thb  statistician  to  the  commissfonbb 

Department  op  1 
Washing 

Sir  :  The  foI16wing  report  from  the  statistical  •division 
exhibits  the  statistics  procured  during  the  past  and  in  1 
present  year  of  the  crops  and  of  the  farm  stock  of  1864 
of  the  condition  of  our  foreign  trade  for  several  years ;  ; 
debt  on  the  3l8t  day  of  July,  1865 ;  of  the  revenues 
derived  in  1864  from  customs,  internal  and  income  taze 
lanedlis  matters  of  interest  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  coun 

Although  some  of  these  statistics  are  financial  and  comr 
agricultural,  yet  they  should  not  be  separated,  for  the  pres 
the  revenues  of  the  government  gives  rise  to  legislation  afFi 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  statistics  showing  the  operation  of  J 
withheld  from  him. 

The  fanner,  too,  is  interested  in  the  foreign  trade  of  th( 
ever  small  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  agricultural  produ 
with  the  amount  consumed  at  home,  and  however  inijignii 
commerce  when  contrasted  with  the  internal  commerce,  yet, 
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trade  that  relieves  the  home  markets  from  the  surplus  production  which  would 
weigh  down  domestic  prices,  and  thereby  fixes  the  standard  of  home  valnes,  it 
must  ever  be  regarded  with  an  anxious  interest  hy  every  agriculturist. 

LEWIS  BOLLMAN,  Statistician. 
Hon.  Isaac  Njbwton,  Cammisnoner. 

BXPLANATION  OP  THB  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES 
WHEN  GIVEN   IN  TENTHS. 

Nearly  all  the  answers  to  questions  asked  of  the  correspondents  relative  to 
crops  and  farm  stock  are  given  in  tenths.  In  order  that  these  may  be  under« 
stood  we  give  an  explanation  of  the  system  adopted  in  this  correspondence. 

It  required  but  a  brief  experience  to  show  that  correspondents  could  not 
state  the  amount  of  a  crop  in  oushels,  pounds,  or  tons.  But  from  the  conver- 
sation of  fiirmers  generally  in  a  neighborhood,  and  at  the  county  seats, 
especially  when  aided  by  observing  farmers  in  dijfierent  localities,  the  cor- 
respondent could  very  accurately  determine  whether  a  crop  was  larger  or 
smaller  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  whether  one,  two,  five,  or  other 
number  of  tenths  larger  or  smaller.  Hence  the  number  10  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  crop  of  the  last  year,  for  it  allowed  sufficient  scope  below  it  to 
stato  with  sufficient  accuracy  as  great  a  decrease  as  any  crop  could  be  subject 
to  without  being  wholly  destroyed.  If  a  crop  is  regarded  as  one-tenth  better 
than  last  year's,  the  answer  is  stated  to  be  II,  and  if  one-tenth  toorse  it  is  writ- 
ten 9.  And  in  this  way  for  any  number  of  tenths  better  or  worse.  So  as  to 
appearance  of  the  crop  or  injuries  to  it.  The  figures  10  represent  an  average 
appearance  and  an  average  injury. 

The  numbers  of  farm  stock  are  stated  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  their 
condition. 

The  circulars  are  sent  to  correspondents  monthly,  and  returned  on  a  stated 
day.  The  answers  are  transferred  to  rolls  for  elU^h  State,  and  the  average  for 
a  State  is  ascertained  by  adding  the  tenths  for  the  counties  and  dividing  the 
sum  of  all  by  the  number  of  counties  making  a  return  for  each  crop  or  kind  of 
stock. 

The  first  circulars  call  A  for  a  comparison  with  the  crop  of  1859,  as  reported    . 
in  bushels,  pounds,  or  tons  by  the  census  of  I860,  and,  taking  this  as  the  base^ 
the  amount  of  the  crop  of  1862  was  thus  ascertained.    From  this  amount  that 
of  1863  was  estimated,  and  so  for  each  year  the  crop  will  be  estimated  on  the 
base  of  the  amount  of  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  importance  of  a  complete  and  correctly  taken  census  has  thfis  been 
made  vastly  greater  than  it  assumed  heretofore,  although  highly  important  at 
all  times. 

TABLE  No.  1— THE  CROPS  FOR  1864. 

The  tables  of  these  crops  are  divided  as  follows :  ^ 

A.  Showing  the  questions  asked  the  correspondents  of  the  department  in  the 
several  counties,  and  a  general  average  of  these  counties  for  each  State  of 
the  answers  returned. 

B.  Exhibiting  the  amount  of  each  crop  for  1864  for  each  of  tlie  States 
named,  as  estimated  from  the  preceding  table,  (A,)  the  yield  per  acre  of  each 
crop  in  each  State,  the  number  of  acres  in  each  crop,  the  value  per  butfhcl, 
pound,  or  ton,  and  the  total  value. 

G.  Summary  for  each  State  of  the  amount,  the  number  of  acres,  and  the 
value  of  each  crop  in  1864. 

D.  A  more  general  summary  showing  the  amount,  acreage,  value,  and  com- 
parison of  the  crops  of  1863  and  1864.  — 
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A^'Table  thawing  the  umditum  of  the  crpg?^  € 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire  . . 

Vennont 

Massachosetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana..! 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

West  Virginia 

Nebraska  Territory 


5^1 


*il 


II 

n 

10 
12 

8ft 

8 

9 

81 

7 

71 
10 
11 
lOf 

10 
10 

6: 
7 


i" 


lOA 

14 

16 

15 

16* 

13 

15 

12 

IH 

12 

lOi 

lOJ 

12 

14 

15 


$2  60 
2  68 
2  574 
2  41 
250 
2  37i 
2  34| 
2  33 
2  40 
260 
2  53 
1  96* 
1  93 
1  96 
1  75 
1  55 
175 
1  48* 
1  34* 

1  13* 

2  01 
2  01 
1  50 


C85 


ill 


12 
!U 

15 
17 

15 

14* 

13* 

14i 

14 

16f 

13» 

12* 

1^ 

14 

15 

15* 

12* 

15 

14* 

17 

12* 

16 


A — Tahle  thotoing  the  canditian  of  the  crops^Sfc, 


STATES. 


Maine  * 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont-. 

Massachusetts . . 
Bhode  Island  .. 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  -. 

Maryland 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Ohio 


9 

9 

111 

m 

n 

12 


ill 


< 


22 
24 
33 

33 

30 

23 

32* 

29* 

22 

24 

24* 

29 


$1  01 
92 

87 
1  04 

98| 
1  00 
04 
91+ 
87 
87 
80 
79* 
72* 


n 

8 
10 

9* 
10* 
10 

91 

% 

10 

J* 


^1. 


27 


m 


f2  10 
2  11 

1  m 

2  04 


31* 


96 
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k. Table  shotcing  the  condition  of  ike  crop»,  4(tJ.— Continued 


^et)rt»a^«^    Territory... 


A — Tcible  ihoumg  ike  condition  of  the  cropsy  ifc. — Continued. 


*ATB8. 


Maine  .  « . ,. 

Now  Hampshire 
Vermont  .  . 

Khode  Xala.iid 

New  Yor^^ 
New  Jez:9Q^ 

I>eiaYvaro 
Kentuclcv  ^ 
Ofaio...-:     - 

Michigaxi     ^ 
Indiana   _    ""  ' 

minois * 

Missonri  "*^^  ' 
Wiscoasi^  * 
Iowa  .^  r^ 
Minno&ot^'' 
Kansaa    . 
WestVi^— :;   ... 
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Table  B, 

Shounng  the  amount  in  bushels,  Sfc„  of  each  principal  crt 
named,  the  yield  per  acri,  the  total  acreage,  the  avcr€2. 
and  the  value  of  each  crop,  for  1864. 


Products. 


II 


MAINE. 

iDdian  com bushels . . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye ,-..do.... 

Oats do.-.. 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do.... 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco> pounds.. 

Hay tons... 


1,410,017 
ICT,  194 
128,612 

2,102,994 
668,424 
350,837 

7, 189, 151 


27 
lOA 
12 
22 
18 
19 
143 


52,223 
15,999 

10,7J8 
95, 591 
37,135 
18,465 

60,274 


1,085,705 


1,240,806 


Total. 


1,521,211 


KEW  HAMP8HIRS. 

Indian  com bushels. . 

Wheat do 

Rye do 

v/ats  ■«.«>■•■*••■ .... uo ■  • 

Barley do-- 

Buckwheat do.. 

Potatoes do.. 

Tobacco pounds 

Hay tons. 


Total: 


VERMONT. 

Indian  com bushels . 

Wheat do- 
Rye  ......  ..........do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons.. 


Total. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Indian  com bushels . . 

Wheat do 

Ry<^  ......  ......  .-...do.... 

Oats ...do-... 

r»arley •-  do 

Iiiick  wheat do.... 

Potatoes do.... 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Hay tons... 


Total. 


1,334,628 

251,518 

109,373 

1,095,891 

fl|P,278 

87,447 

3,842,154 

64,000 

694, 161 


1,585,020 

497,951 

140,798 

3,611,938 

94,102 

210,516 

5,920,810 

59,000 

850,127 


2,280,324 
128, 143 
4j:i957 

1,1^4,827 
149,584 
110,972 

3,384,878 

6,760,000 
760,517 


29i 

12i 

14i 

24 

18 

194 

164 

985 
1 


45,S42 

20,  121 

7,643 

45,662 

6,349 

4,564 

23,427 

65 

694, 161 


846,134 


38* 
14 
15^ 
33 
22 
19$ 
162^ 


40,851 
35,568 

9,263 
109, 452 

4,277 
10,954 
36,434 


850,127 


1,096,926 


31i 

16 

15 

26T»ff 

20 

I6J 

132i 

1,650 

1 


72,319 

8,009 
27,597 
45,430 

7,479 

6,829 
25,546 

4,097 
760,517 


957,823 
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PtK-«>dTlCt8. 


StHOl 


I8LAKD. 


^^ -.-.■■ 

Tobacco 

B»y 

tota^^. 


...bnafaols.. 
.  ....do..., 
.  ...,do.... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.....do... 
...ponnds. 

tOD0.. 


cox 


r  '.Bi  jficncuT. 


•^Wbe»* 

»ye. • 

Oa*t9 - 

•potato®*  •- 

r^obo**^ 

Bay 


.biubeU. 

do... 

. ..^ .do... 
. . .  .  .do... 

do... 

. ...  .d6... 

do... 

...poonds. 
• tons.. 


HK-w  Tomu 


Indian  coTA busholi. 

5^^** do.. 

Bye ,   .. 

€>at8 

Barley " 

BncJcwheat  .^ 

I^otatoea "^"' 

Tobacco 

Hay .."" 


--.do. 

—  do... 
— do... 
.---do... 

—  do... 
•pounds. 
•  -.tons.. 


Total.  _ 


»K\^ 


JERSEY. 


wSSS     ''^    - bnsbels.. 

5^5 -^ do.... 

Oats •  ^  _        ^^, 

i;arley  ...         ^  -" ^^'/y 

Buckwheat  _  ^^ 

Potatoes  .^^  J^  V*/..-.do!!i; 

Tobacco _  ^ pounds.. 

Hay --     ^'. tons... 


Tot^l  ^  _ 


474,206 

1,413 

37,302 

182,873 

41,506 

3,097 

525,727 

1,848 

62,044 


I. 
I, 


30i 

15 

17 

33 

25 


15,676 

94 

2,194 

5,542 

1,660 


127i 
1,350 

1 


4,123 
62,044 


12  09 
250 
200 

981 
164 


971 
30 
31  50 


91, 334  A^ 


$991,095 
3,532 

74,6C»4 

180,587 

68,070 


512,584 

545 

1,954,386 


2,059,835 

71,881 

721,889 

2,011,334 

18,732 

387,477 

1,833,148 

9,900,218 

449,956 


22,628,862 
10,918,615 

5,205,759 
35,724.746 

3,710,911 

5,677,490 
29,753,312 
12,912,662 

3,921,264 


8,464,262 

1,682,113 

1.424.523 

6,7;ir>,647 

29,098 

921,256 

3,9H9,179 

179,755 

436,496 


31 
16i 
15 
30 

SI 

131 
1,450 
H 


66,446 

1  81 

4,356 

2  37i 

48,126 

1  91 

67,044 

1  00 

797 

1  81 

23,342 

1  35 

13,993 

83 

6,828 

25 

374,963 

27  00 

605,895 


3,785,403 


3|  728, 301 

170,717 

1,378,808 

2,011,334 

33,905 

523,094 

1,521,513 

2,475,054 

12,148,812 


23,991,538 


771,526 
839,893 
359,018 

1,553,250 

197.915 

313,488 

257,984 

15,085 

3,547,810 


7,855,969 


3if 
15 

^^ 
20 
17 
86f 


If 


267,349 

105.474 

105,520 

176,481 

1.4r)4 

54.191 

46,033 


1  68 
234f 

1  70i 

94 

1  74i 

1  13| 

66 

24| 

23  05 


277,770 


1  70f 

2  33 

1  691 

1  78i 

1  44  • 

1  08 

25 

26  71^ 


38,016,488 
25,622,350 

8,875,819 
33,581,261 

6,469,355 

6,453,414 
19,637,166 

3,212,025 
90,385,135 


232,253,033 


14,401,337 
3,686.323 
2,414.566 
5,227.640 
51.940 
1,326,609 
4^30«,313 
44,939 
11.660,991 


1,034,272      I \    43.122,658 
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Pn>daets. 


I 


§ 


I 


PENNSTLYAinA. 

Indian  com biuhels.. 

Wheat do.... 

Byo do.... 

Oftts .... ...... ......do.... 

Bariey do.... 

Buckwheat do.... 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Haj tons... 


28,381,685 
12,523,404 

6,843,427 

37,657,329 

630,491 

7,577,955 
12,661,424 

6,124,551 

1,796,336 


29» 

12 

14i 


18 
18» 
110^ 
1,068^ 


Total. 


BfARTLAMD. 

Indian  com bushels. . 

Wheat do 

Bye do-..- 

Oats do 

Bariey ......  ........do.... 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Hay tons... 


10,509,243 

6,487,946 

529,744 

5,429,894 

26,591 

189,285 

1,061,994 

33,292,968 

167.909 


Total. 


DELAWARE. 

Indian  oorn bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do--. 

Oats do,.. 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons.. 


3,892,337 

1,054,954 

41,153 

1,184,437 

4,595 

15,641 

327,540 

14,057 

33,111 


Total. 


KEliTUCKT. 

Indian  com bushels. . 

Wheat do 

Rye  ......  ..........do.... 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do.... 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Hay tons... 


42,828,706 

3,882,275 

554,014 

4,346,3'^ 

172,563 

14.187 

1,255,921 

56,956,469 

112,325 


Total. 


21i 
Hi 
14 


II 
55 
750 
H 


S0| 

12 

15f 

24 

27 

20 

125 


H 


962, 

1,043! 

480; 

1,287, 

35, 

404, 

114, 

5, 

1,381, 


5.714, 


488, 

564, 

37, 

246, 

9. 

19, 

44, 

125, 


1,537, 


191, 

87.! 

2,< 

49,; 


2J 


22,  ( 


311,1 


28i 

1,602,: 

13 

37(^,7 

41,  :i 

24i 

179,'. 

m 

7,£ 

fi 

C 

15,4 

770 

73,9 

H 

84,2 

2,283,9 
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fi71 


*^e»t 

By« — 


^vrha 


iJay 


.bushels.. 

....do 

do 

....do..., 
....do... 
....do... 
.-..do... 
..pounds. 
tons.. 


1*5 


68,202,641 

20,407,503 

•    704,974 

14,428,833 

J, 585, 630 

1,300,141 

4,615,881 

29,017,931 

1,415,096 


1 
I 

I 


icmoAiff. 


ygqYxeeX , 

o»t» 

:i5ttr\ey  .  - 

3ac^wii^*«t . . . . 

potatoea 

Tobacco 

Bay 


-bushels. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
.  ...do... 
>  .pounds. 
...tons!. 


Total. 


IMDUHA* 


Bye 

0»to ■•• 

Barley  .^Z\" 

Potatoes   .  .    "' 
Tobacco  .   "  ^  ' 

Smj 7  ^•• 


.do 
....do.... 
•  .-.do... 
-•-.do... 
-—do... 
-.-.do... 
.  pounds.. 
...tons. 


Tot^^. 


^'h^4^!?^ ^^• 

Rye ::^ ^^— 

Barley.  «J^ 

Potatoes  ^  ^  " 
Tobacco  ^  ^  "' 
Hay  ■--«  .T  "" 


-•.do. 
---do.... 

--.do 

---do 

•  pounds., 
...tons... 


^ot^. 


11,088,801 

13,966,153 

#434,894 

4,810,136 

338,388 

823,453 

3,422,078 

248,473 

847,737 


I 


31 

12, 
29 
23| 
17 
96 
870} 
H 


74,384,363 

22,&l,376 

397,638 

6,084,793 

339,196 

272,171 

2,904,847 

8,767,065 

962,805 


138,356,135 

33,371,178 

.85P,071 

24,273,751 

1,144.790 

280,370 

4,511,083 

18,867,722 

2,166,725 


241 

12 

12i 

26 

19* 
12 

79 

1,000 

1* 


29 
14 
14 
26 
84 
181 
80 
856 
H 


2,176,911 

1,990,976 

57,548 

497,546 

67,016 

76,479 

48,082 

33,335 

1,061,322 


6,009,215 


10  96 

93 

32i 

71 

56 

10 

91i 

19  38 


I 

I 


166,474,535 

39,386,481 
931,741 

10,417,617 
2,473,583 
1,430,155 
4,211,991 
3,917,421 

27.424,560 


145,668,084 


455,766 

1  26 

1,163,846 

1  96 

35,419 

136^ 

185,005 

75f 

.  17,624 

1  56 

68,620 

1  18i 

43,317 

81i 

248 

20 

762,963 

19  33 

2.732,808 


33 

14t 

15 

31 


17 
8li 
907 


2,561,529 

1,594,384 

28,402 

234,030 

K133 

14,712 

36,310 

10,241 

641,870 


5,135,611 


4,192,610 

2,328,763 

56,671 

779,003 

50,520 

16,492 

55,521 

20,808 

1,444,483 


13,971,889 

97,373,660 

592,905 

3,643,678 

527,885 

975,792 

2,788,994 

49,695 

16,386,756 


95| 

76 

31 

7H 

66 

Mi 

99i 

14 

17  81 


75 
1  65 
I  Oli 

61 

1  37 

1  10 

1  15 

I6f 

15  33 


66,311,254 


70,941,567 

39,062,3<'8 

520,898 

4,478,408 

529,149 

338,399 

8,890,323 

1,227,389 

17,147,557 


137,135,998 


103,767,101 

51,725,318 

862,822 

14,806.988 

1,568,362 

308,407 

6,187,745 

3,045,789 

33,215,894 
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Tablb  B — Continiied. 


Pxodiicto. 


§•8 


■I  . 


laSSOURL 

In^aa  com ....... bushels. 

Wheat do... 

R j6 ......  ..........do... 

Oats do... 

Barley ......  ........do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Haj tons.. 


96,635,011 

3,281,514 

237.542 

2,128,522 

162,609 

72,461 

776,630 

13,697,063 

399,599 


Total. 


WISOOHSIN. 

Indian  com bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye. ............... .do... 

Oats  ................  do . • . 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons.. 


10,067,053 

14,168,317 

610,343 

12,043,538 

674,919 

73,258 

3,582,068 

148,083 

789,765 


Total. 


IOWA. 

Indian  com bushels. . 

Wheat do 

Rye do — 

Oats do.-.. 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do.... 

Potatoes do.... 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Hay .tons... 


55,261,240 

12,649,807 

119,333 

9,313,369 

584,446 

276,524 

2,520,481 

390,522 

814,764 


Total. 


BiniNESOTA. 

Indian  com bushels . . 

Wheat ....do 

Rye  ......  ..........  do .... 

Oats do.... 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do.... 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Hay tons... 


4,647,329 

2,634.975 

161,974 

2,2{>9,232 

148,592 

31,714 

2,163.141 

34,659 

249,289 


Total. 


14i 
151 
25i 
23 

15^ 


H 


31 

I2i 
27i 
13i 
16i 

118 

980 
H 


36| 

15 
32 
21 

m 

76 
957 
If 


33 

13^ 

14i 

2di 
20 

IH 
112 

800 


1,366,97 

231,09 

15,  1€ 

84,29 

7,07 

4,61 

19,91 

24,37 

279,71 


2,033,23 


325,38 

1,491,40 

#,15< 

4^,  94i 

50,93" 

4,44< 

30,  35^ 

15 

691,04^ 


8,097,81* 


507, 12- 

032,  &X 

7,95,' 

291,04: 

27,83( 

15,80( 

33,  U)^ 

4Ue 

501,39' 


3,417,35-! 


140, 

197, 

11, 

78, 

1, 

1. 

19. 

166, 


82^ 
67i 

42i; 

79t 

31  ;i 

4;j 

19*-] 


617, 15€ 
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673 


.^L^A  *o4uctB. 


.bnsbels. 
........do.... 

^ye  --•-        —  — - ^^  — 

{JOttB  ---  -^  —  —  --...-. --.do.-. 

sSci»^^-=^«-* .... 

S^tfttoes        « 

^o1>o*^*^ pounds 

U&y 


go 


-do... 
.do. 


-tonfl.. 


vtol. 


4»  673, 081 

201,598 

4,061 

146,500 

5,901 

24,288 

184,480 

22.043 

82,569 


•T3 


^ 


if 


l(^SR.^^W8KA  TERRTrORT. 


-{jidi0^  ^S'Cim  .— ..•-bufthels. 

-^9lie&t .. .....do... 

'jgi^yo  ..—.  .^  ..  ......  ....do... 

Q^is  --.^  .........  ....do... 

3&t\oy  ~ ....do... 

^uclLwt^eat do... 

potatoes    .....do... 

Tobacco   ...pounds. 

Haj  .  .  — ....tons.. 


X*otftl. 


1,366,622 
126,000 

1,600 
223,284 

4,630 


106,102 

1,140 

18,391 


25 
15 
17 
29 
23 
15 
43 
675 

n 


28i 

14 

16 

28 

20 


511 


186,923 

13,439 

239 

6,051 

256 

1,619 

4,290 

32| 

49,541 


11 


261,3901 


1^ 

> 

$1  37 

2  01' 

125 

96i 

1  27 

1  25 

268 

m 

13  00 

I 


47,951 
9,000 

100 
7,974 

231 


2,053} 
'13^793" 


81,102 


1  50 
129 
68i 
1  22i 


16,402,121 

405,213 

5,076 

141,372 

7,494 

30,300 

494, 406 

2,480 

1,073,397 


2  08 
■7"  33" 


8,561,918 


1,352,956 
189,000 

2,064 
152,577 

5,673 


220,692 
134^806 


2,057,767 
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An  etKamination  of  tbe  increase  ,of  tbe  difPerent  crops  in  1863  shoifrs  that  it 
was  cbieflj  in  those  most  demanded  by  government  for  war  pnrpoe^es ;  hence 
the  difference  between  12  per  cent.  aYid  35  per  cent.,  bein?  23  per  cent,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  advance  in  vahie  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  war  demand.  The 
increase  in  gold  value  in  1864  iB'4  pef  cent.  over\he  increase* in  the  value  6f*the 
corps  of  Uiat  yeAr,  the  on6  being  54  per  cent.,  the  other  SO'pcr'cenif.  This  com- 
parative decrease  in  the  value  of  thd  crops  may  be  afti^but^d  to  the'  decre^feed 
foreign  demand,  as  seen  in  the  decreased  exports. 

The  total  increase  from  November,'  1862^  to  January  1,  1865,  in  gold  value 
is  73  per  cent.,  and  of  the  value  of  crops  103  per  cent.,  showing  the  war  demand 
chiefly  has  added  about  30  per  cent,  to  the  vitlue  of  the  crops,  and  the  increased 
value  of  gold  over  currency  about  73  pei'  (Jtet.  ?  •  i 

•   I     •      . .   .      . 

EXPLANATION   OP  THE  POLLOWINft  TABLES. 

It  will  be  Been  from  Tahfe  A  that  the /^nV^^  of  the  stpcjci  are  desired  for 
different  ages.  It  was  thought  that  correspondents  could  more  certainly  atate 
the  prices  of  different,  ages  than  to  estimate  the  average  price  of  all  ages.  As 
there  were  scarcely  aily  data  by  which  thie  proportion  of  the  numbers  in  each  of 
these  ages  could  be  determined,  no  State  pr  motional  ceu^ue .  having  ever  sepa- 
rated the  age?,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  determine  this  proportion.  It  differs  in 
different  States.  A  Slate  that  raises  and  selb.  a  particular  stoscki  but  does  not 
buy  it,  will  have  a  larger  proportion  of  younger  animals  than  one  that  raises  iew 
and  buys  a  good  many,  for  those  purchased  are  of  the  older  ages. 

It  is  important  to  determine  the  value  of  this  stock — as  much  so  as  that  of  the 
crops,  and  from  both,  deduding  tAe  valine  of  the  food  given  to  the  stock  tJiat  is 
embraced  in  the  value  of  crops,  to  estimate  the  value  of  all  products  of  agriculture. 
To  approximate  to  the  oc/itaZ .  value  is  desirable,  for  in  this  way  could  be 
seen  the  influences  on  market  values  of  supply'  and  demand,  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  currency.  In  Ireland  the  prices  given  to  the  stock  are  arbitrary,  having 
no  reference  to  market  values.     Mr.  Pringle  says  of  it :  i 

"  The  Irish^  registrar  general  has  been  in  the' habit  of  including  a  table  in  his 
returns,  showing  the  estim^t^d  value  of  live  stock  in  each  year.  These  esti- 
mates are  calcnl^d  ^cording  to  the  rates  assumed  by  the  census  commissioners 
of  1841,  namel/:  for  horses,  $38  40  each;  cattle,  $31  40;  sheep,  $5  28;  and 
pigs,  S6.  Thu  I  consider  d  toeak  point'  in  the  Irish  statistical  returns.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  retain  those  xates  for  the  pnipose  of  companson,  since  they  have 
been  adopted;  but  some^eans  should  be  t^en  to  arrive  at  a  closer  estimate  of 
the  real  value  of  the  live  stock,  for  the  assumed  rates  are  now  much  beneath  an 
actual  average.  Thus  the  average  prices  of  cattle  and  she^  At  the  last  October 
fair  at  Ballinasloe  were  as  follows  :   .    >     .     i 

**  Ca/^/c— First  class  oxen  and  heiftrs,  $98.40;  second>«lasB  oxen,  $81  60; 
heifers,  $74  40;  third-class  oxen,  $61.20;  heifers,  $52  80;  fourth-class  oxen, 
$36   60;  heifers,  $36.       .   , 

'^  Sheep. — First-class  wellnera  and  ewea,.$>15  12;  :second-clas8  wediers,  $12; 
ewei^,  $12  96;  third -class  Wj^thors,  $8  88.;  ewes,  $9  GO;  fourth-ckss  wetiiers 
and  ewes,  $7  20." 

This  mode  is  certainly  a  "  weak  point,"  as  it  totally  disregards  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  real  values.  The  plan  of  this  department  is  to  take  the  prices  in 
January  at  the  market  places  of  each  county,  and  from  these  take  a  general 
average  in  the  State,  and  by  it  calculate  ihe  value,  by  multiplying  it  into  the 
total  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  of  the  State.  The  prices  in  January,  as  a  general 
thing,  fairly  represent  the  value  of  the  year  round  to  the  farmer,  for  if  spring 
sales  are  higher,  they  are  not  more  so  if  to  the  January  sales  the  cost  of  keep* 
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ingbe  added.  In  January,  too,  the  heavy  sales  oi 
usually  show  the  averages  of  those  sales.  T^he  sc 
ihejixed  rates  adopted  in  the  Irish  estimates  Tvill 
As  just  stated,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  fix  a  gei 
tion  of  the  number  of  each  age  embraced  in  tho  inte 
ents,  and  after  much  consideration  the  following  pi 
Horses  and  mules, — 1  year  old  and  under,  €m,e-^ 
between  1  and  2  years  old,  one-fourth  of  the  ivho 
years  old,  one  third  of  the  whole  number  ;  over  3  y 

Cattle  and  oxen. — 1  year  old  and  under,  fme-six 
tween  1  and  2  years  old,  ttoo-sevenths  of  the  who! 
years  old,  one-third  of  the  whole  number;  over  3  y 

Cows. — No  distinction  of  ages. 

Sheep. — Under  1  year  old,  one  fourth  of  the  wh< 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number. 

Hogs. — Under  1  year  old,  three-fourths  of  the 
old,  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number. 

Table  B  exhibits  the  numbers  and  value  of  the  Iiv< 
by  the  foregoing  proportions,  estimated  by  the  aver 

Table  C  shows  the  total  value  of  each  kind  of  live 
ascertained  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  each 
value  of  each. 

Table  D  is  the  same  table  in  effect  as  C,  but  so  an 
of  the  live  stock  of  each  State  separately. 

Table  E  exhibits  the  total  numbers  for  1864  and 
crease  of  each  kind,  the  general  average  price  of  eac 
of  all  live  stock  in  January,  1865. 

TABLE  No.  2— THE  FARM  8T0CK 

The  tables  of  this  stock  for  1864,  but  taken  in  J 
as  follows : 

A.  Showing  the  questions  asked  the  corresponder 
and  prices  of  this  stock,  as  to  their  different  ages,  an 
these  for  each  State,  thenumbers  being  stated  in  tenil 
those  of  January,  1864. 

B.  Exhibiting  the  actual  number  estimated  from  the 
in  the  previous  table,  (A,)  the  prices  and  \«alue  of  eaci 
to  their  different  ages. 

C.  Exhibiting  the  total  number  of  each  kind  of  st( 
all  ages,  and  the  total  value  of  each  kind  as  estimated 

D.  Showing  the  total  number  and  value  of  each  kirn 
States  as  estimated  by  the  average  price  iu  the  last  tal 

E.  Showing  the  total  number  of  each  kind  of  li7e  si 
for  1864  and  1865  as  taken  in  the  month  of  Janaar)' 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  same,  and  the  average 
all  these  States,  and  the  total  value  of  each  and  all. 
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Table  D, 

Bhovnng  the  total  number  and  total  value  of  each  hind  of  live  stock,  and  the 
avemge  price  thereof,  for  each  State  separately,  as  taken  from  the  preceding 
general  table. 


Hones 
Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen 

Cow» 

Sheep 
Hogi 

Total. 


KEW  HAMPSHIRX. 

Honei 

Hales 

Cattle  and  oxen. 

Cow» 

Bheep 

Bog« 


Honei 

Mnlea 

Cattle  and  oxen  . . . 

COWB 

Bheep 
Hogs 


XA8SACHUSSTT8. 

Borsei 

Hnles 

Cattle  and  oxen 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


RHODE  ISZ.Ain>. 

Hones 

Males 

Cattle  and  oxen  . . 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hones 34.554 

Mules ,^  _g 

Cattle  and  oxen !».  i?5 

Cows log.  714 

Sheep.     - I  1^.343 

Hogs  . 


Stock. 


IS 


HEW  TOBX. 

Hones 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen. 

Cows 

Sheop 

Hogs 


I 


I 


408, 
1, 

726, 
1,220, 
4.576, 


Total.. 


NEW  JERSET. 
Horses 78,715 


Mvles. 

Cattle  and  oxen. . 

Cows 

Sheep  

Hogs 


763  (85 

732  104 

412  33 

200  44 


Total., 


FESSSTLVANIA. 


Hones 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen. 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


382,288 

10,486 

693, 351 

655,397 

2,871,503 


Total.. 


MARYLAND. 


Hones 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total.. 


DELAWARE. 


Hones 

Mules 

Cnttle  and  oxen.. 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total., 


XZNTUCXT. 


Hones , 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen. 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total., 


6,816 
88,784 
135,693 
175, 256 
183,459 


$35, 


78,620 


94,845 
250,073 
328,927 


14.112 
2,250 
27,403 
19, 215 
17,500 
32,199 


209,136 
71,702 
361,627 
172,346 
813, 400 
1,602,284 


104  72 

106  97 

34  36 

48  00 

623 

15  18 


089,160 
180,520 
082,276 
067,062 
226,910 
890,769 


86  14 
112  14 
28  60 
39  22 
562 
12  11 


148, 536. 690 


$8,243,083 

729, 132 
3,050,963 
6, 513, 264 
1, 093, 159 

2,785,828 


22,415,42JI 


$32,931,673 
1, 175, 973 
19.835,478 
25, 704, 470 
16, 166, 561 
10,048,006 


81  43 
99  10 
24  31 
38  00 
7  01 
10  04 


77  16 
Estlm'd. 
29  41 
42  50 
5  99 
14  74 


105,862,161 


6,402.796 
951,279 
3, 123, 536 
3, 604, 110 
1,755,505 
3.302.429 


19,139,655 


1,088,893 
254.250 
805.975 
816.637 
104,999 
474,854 


3,545,607 


75  74 
100  24 
30  10 
43  29 
5  52 
688 


,841,009 
,187.561 
,886.793 
288,513 
494,035 
031.725 


56,729.634 
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Stock. 


P 


i 


J 


Btoek. 


i 


OHIO. 


HoriM 

Kniet , 

CatUe  and  oxen., 

Cowi , 

6b«ep , 

Hitgt 


820.497 

748, 979 

609,799 

5.795.340 

1,779,176 


|73  76 
•M»  » 
24  16 
35  13 
5  49 
996 


$38,396,820 

••WO,  558 

13.099.793 

'91,4ii2,238 
31,816,417 
16,484,065 


vrjscoitgni, 
HOTMtf 


Cattle  and  oxeu . 

Cowi 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total., 


126,979,891 


Total.. 


MXCBIGAir. 


Ronet 

Mnle« 

Cattle  and  oxen. 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogi 


163,768 
618 
328,901 
220,825 
3.QQ0.066 
3J9,096 


Total., 


IKDIAJTA. 


Hones 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen., 

Cows , 

Sheep ,., 

Bogs. .'.. 


356,692 

19. 535 

546,55ii 

445. 140 

2.405.913 

2,^A4?4 


Total. 


ILXJM0I8. 


Horset ^, 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen. 

Cows , 

Sheep 

Hop , 


Total. 


mssoimi. 


Hones .......... 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen.. 

Cows , 

Sheep «.. 

.Hogs. 


Total. 


550.513 

49,  iJ.*)7 

978.700 

551,327 

2, 06-2. 112 

2,034.2:U 


217. 943 
"'4^,645 
471.006 
273,718 
-809.565- 
988,857 


lOWl. 


83  80 
100  69 
85  i5. 
32  27 
520 
725 


13,560.230 
62.229 

T,  126.  022 
15, 726.  ^ 
2,463,645 


Hones 

Mules 

.Cattle  and  oxen.. 

Cows 1.... 

Sheep 

Hogs 


47,311,803 


Ty»M^ 


rnvNiaoTA. 


77  77 
98  62 

32  07 
4  71 
7X18 


27.899, 
1,925, 
12.187, 
14.596, 
11,579, 
14,355, 


Hones. 
Mules. 


J 05  /  Cattle  and  oxen.. 
3^9  il  Cows >... 


31 

630   1  Sheep 

544      Hogs. 


2,543,704 


81  84 

102  10 

21  66 

30  46 

5  25 

8  68 


45,059,032 
5. 029. 196 
21,202,874 
16. 793,  420 
10.841,554 
17,662,212 


Toid., 


KANSAS. 


'116,588,288 


76  90 
102  66 

19  21 

20  61 

3  77 

4  70 


16,960.151 
5,096,953 

.9.051,787 
5,620,717 
3. 052, 060 
4,650,096 


'44,*31,766 


Honcft.  ......... 

Mules...... 

Cattle  and  oxen.. 
Cows... 
Sheep  .  . 
Hogs.... 


•r- 


Total. 


VEB1CAS1L4  ^Rl 


Hones 

Mnlefc 

Cattle  and  oxen.. 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs.,! 


Total.. 


154,067 
•  1,«7- 
388.760 
270,749 
969.925 
340.638 


•78  75 
105^48 
21  97 
28  78 
5  74 
7  91 


$12;  128, 987 

1»»  180 

8,542.733 

*  7,V93.156 
5,569^795 
2,695,294 


36.9ll,1<i5 


307,923 

12.206 

561,338 

294.131 

1,466,734 

1,423, 567 


31,782 
•        659 

127, 175 
78.768 
64,641 

109,  W6 


27.830 
2,964 

118, 461 
59,998 
60,486 

102,246 


84  78 

106  84 

22  87 

26  68 

5  54 

7  26 


96.106,409 
1,304,163 

12,840,703 
7,847.415 
8,136,708 

10,335,096 


66.573.496 


85^89 

109  27 

21  66 

26  35 

5  22 

&4d 


78  16- 
109  23 
20  89 
26  66 

4  78 

5  26 


9,687 
1,130 
53.606 
17,439 
10,^ 
32,869 


85  79 
121  90 
26  46 
30  68 
6  10 
6^ 


8»7l&,9Q9 

72.013 

8,74*^.569 

337,730 
9re,  187 


6.-800,01$ 


«iltr^373 

247.313 

8,475.005 

1,599.546 

289.366 

538,  aK 


7.3^,659 


831,065 
137. 75Q 
1,418,9)8 
6d4, 156 
66,347 
S28,063 


3,216^319 
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TkfeLtf  E, 

SKowing  the  total  number , of  live  itoci  Jbr  lS6i  and  16^9  tlie  ik^eate^dnd 
'  deot^die  thereof  ^  the  general  average  price  hf  €ac%  kind,  the  ttduk  of  eacht 
and  the  total  value. 


Horses 

Mulea 

Cattle  and  oxen 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs......... 

Total... 


1864. 

-J 


•ri'M. 


4,049»142 

280,847 

7,965,439 

6,066,748 

24,340,391 

16,148,712 


68, 857;  279 


1865. 


3,740,933 

247,553 

7,072,591 

5,768,180 

28,647,269 

13,070,887 


58,547,363 


Increaafe. 


4,300,878 


-r,  300, 878 


Decrease. 


308,209 

33,294 

892,848 

298,618' 


3,077,825 


4,610,794 


Number,  average  price,  and  total  value  for  January,  1865. 


Total  value. 


Number. 


Average  price. 


Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen. 

Cows 

Sbeep 

Hogs 


3,740,933 

'-    ^  247,553 

7,072,591 

3,7^,130 

28,647,269 

13,070,887 


Total. 


(80  84 

102  08 

26  17 

30  70 

5  40 

'    -8  95 


$302,425,499 

25,041,488 

185,090/087 

r    211,718,270 

154,807,466 

.111,796,318 


990,879,128 


Thefle  tables  show  the  valne  of  the  live  stock  of  tbe  farm  to  be  $990,879,128. 
In  the  monthly  report  for  February  the  vt^lue  of  the  crops  was  placed  at 
$1,504,543,690.  Together,  they  make  $2,495,422,818;  but  no  one  in  his 
senses  will  regard  that  as  the  value  of  the  personal  property  of  the  farm  em- 
braced in  these  tables^  although  both  are  oflten  thus  put  together.  ;They  should 
rather  be  totally  separated  by  deducting  the  valud  of  the  liVe  stock  from  the 
crops;  for  no  farmer  can  believe  that  live  stock  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of 
their  food  at  its  market  values  during  the  year  of  1864. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  NEW  YOEK. 

IMPORTS.  '  ' 


Year. 


Dry  goods. 


Specie. 


GeDeral  mer- 
chandise. 


Total  imports. 


1860 : 

1861 ^ 

J8Q2  i 

1863 

1864 

1865,  6  months  of 


1103,927,100 
43,636,689 
5a  121, 227 
6r,  274, 547 
71,589,752 
24,624,166 


$8,852,330 

37,088,413 

1,390,277 

1,525,811 

2,265,022 


$125,481,030 

81,04:{,688, 

117,140,813 

118,814,219 

144,270,^86 

54,918,054 


$938,260,460 
162,76iS,790 
174^652,317 
187,6l|,577 
Sl8;i25,760 
79,542,220 
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EXPORTS. 


Yean. 


Domestic  pro- 
duce. 


Specie. 


Foreign  n 
exportei 


1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865,  6  months  of 


195,468,296 
131,325,995 
149,179,591 
164,249,177 
201,855,989 
80,693,722 


•'142,191,171 
4,236,250 
59,437,021 
49,754,066 
50,825,621 
17,988,916 


18,023, 
7,3C8, 
7,755, 
6,461, 

19,966, 


Shipment  of  specie  Jrom  San  Francisco. 
[From  the  San  Francisco  Mercantile  Gazette.  ] 


Years. 

East'n  ports. 

England. 

China. 

Panama. 

Other 

1854 

$46,533,166 

$3,781,060 

$965,887 

$204,592 

$5( 

1655 

38,730,564 

5, 182, 156 

889,675 

231,207 

li 

1856 

39,895,294 

8,666,289 

1,308,852 

253,268 

5- 

1857 

35,531,778 

9,347,743 

2,993,264 

410,929 

6< 

1858 

35,891,236 

9,265,739 

1,916,007 

299,265 

Vi 

1859 

40,146,437 

3,910,930 

3,100,756 

279,949 

2( 

1860 

35,719,296 

2,672,936 

3,374,680 

300,819 

2i 

1861 

32,628,011 

4,061,779 

3,541,279 

349,769 

1 

1862 

26,194,0::o 

12,950,140 

2,660,754 

4:M,508 

3^ 

1863 

10,389,330 

28,467,256 

4,206,370 

2,503,296 

5( 

1864...... 

12,316,122 

34,436,423 

7,888,973 

378,795 

6? 

18656  m'hs 

6,996,791 

9,769,535 

3,781,926 

235,000 

2( 

Total.... 

360,972,060 

132,519,006 

36,628.42a 

5,881,397 

4,4: 

Exports  of  specie  from  2s^ew  York  and  San  Frai 

By  deducting  the  amount  of  specie  exported  from  San  Fra 
em  ports  from  the  total  export,  and  adding  to  the  remainder  t 
from  New  York,  we  shall  have  a  close  approximation  to  the 
exported  from  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  which  will  »hoT 
can,  the  export  of  specie  from  the  United  States. 

Years.  •  Specie  exported.      C 

1860 848,797,791 

1861 12,275,155 

1862 ^....     75,804,747 

1863 85,  436, 656 

1864 ^- 94, 216,  700 

1865,  6  months  of '. .     32, 042,  738 
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THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  on  the  3 1st  day  of  July,  1865,  the  annual 
interest  accruing  thereon,  and  the  entire  interest  on  the  whole  debt,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Debt  bearing  gold  interest. 

Principal.  Interoft 

Five  per  cent,  bonds. f ♦199,795^,100  00       t9, 989, 605  00 

Sixpercent.  boncU 908,870,541  80       54,532,232  50 

Total  bonds-bearing  coin  interest 1,108,662,641  80       64,521,837  50 

Debt  bearing  currency  interest, 

Fonr  per  cent,  temporary  loan 1646,936  56  $25,877  46 

Fivepercent.  loanand  notes 63,853,497  90  3,192,674  89 

Six  per  cent,  loans,  certificates,  and  bonds 182, 534,  G40  59  10, 952, 078  43 

7Y\r  treasury  notes -• 830,000,000  00  60,590,000  00 

Total ^,077,035,075  05       74,760,630  78 

Debt  on  which  the  interest  is  not  due  for  three  years, 
Sixpercent  compound-interest  notes |212, 121,470  00     $13,575,774  08 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased. 
Bonds  and  notes $1,527,120  00 

Debt^  other  than  currency,  drawing  no  interest* 
Uncalled  for  requisitions  and  miscellaneous $15,736,000  00 

Debt  bearing  no  interest,  being  currency. 

Notes  known  as  greenbacks -* $433,160,569  00 

Fractional  currency 25,750,032  51 

458,910,601  51 
Deduct  from  these  coin  and  currency  in  the  treasury 116,739,632  59 

Currency  debt 342,170,968  92 

Beeapitulatum, 

PrtnelpaL  InterMt 

Debt  bearing  gold  interest $1,108,662,641  80  $64,521,837  50 

Debt  bearing  currency  interest 1,077,035,075  05  74,760,630  78 

Debt  on  which  interest  is  not  due  for  three  years . . .        212, 121, 470  06  1^,  575, 774  08 

TotaTinterest 152,858,242  36 

Debt  drawing  no  interest,  not  being  currency. . . .  $17, 263,.  120  09 

Debt  bearing  no  interest,  being  currency 342, 170, 968  92 

Total  debt : 2,757,253,275  86 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  interest  aceming  on  the 
amount  of  the  national  debt  as  it  was  on  the  Slst  day  of  July  last  is 
$152,858,242  36,  but  of  which  $13,575,774  08  are  not  payable  until  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years,  when  both  principal  and  the  three  years'  accumulated  interest 
thereon  will  become  due.  We  learn  that  these  compound  interest  notes,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  will  be  converted  into  bonds,  under  the  act  authorizing  their 
issue. 

38 
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The  amount  of  the  United  States  currency  July  31 

Five  per  cent  notes 

Biz  per  cent,  compound  intexMt  notee 

Greenbacks  not  bearing  int^est 

Fractional  currency 


National  banks'  circulation 

Supposed  amount  of  State  banks'  circulation. 

Total  circulatioa 


Revenues  of  the  government  for  the  JUcal  year  ending  J 

"  From  internal  taxes  as  follows : 

On  manafactnrers  and  their  prodoctions 

On  slaughtered  animals ! 

On  advertisements,  ferries,  ezpAss  companies,  &c 

For  licenses 

On  incomes 

On  legacies 

On  carriages,  billiard  tables,  jachts,  plate,  &c 

For  penalties,  &c 

On  sales,  &c. 

For  passports 

On  banks,  insarance,  railroad,  canal,  and  tnmpike  companies. 

On  salaries 

For  stamps • 

Sundries  ...J ., 


Deduct  expenses,  salaries,  &;c.,  of  assessors  and  collectors. 

Net  total 

Net  amount  collected 

Amount  not  paid  over 


The  chief  revenues  of  the  government,  being  from  inten 
toms,  were  for  1864  as  follows :     *  • 

Payable  in  currency,  internal  taxes 

Payable  in  coin,  customs 

Total 

Total  annual  interest  on  debt,  July  31,  1865 

The  taxes  on  mantffactures. 

As  the  internal  taxes  on  ipanufacturers  and  their  prodnc 
important,  and  will  give  rise  to  much  legislation,  in  which  c 
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will  press  beavilj  against  that  equality  on  which  all  classes  and  occupations 
should  be  placed,  we  give  the  following  interesting  table  taken  from  Hunft 
Merchant  Magazine,  showing  the  taxes  collected  in  1864  from  the  principal 
manufactures  of  the  country,  and  the  proportion  of  them  paid  by  each  State. 

The  amounU  collected  and  the  v€due  of  the  manufacture  assessed  are  shown 
in  the  foUowing  table : 


States. 

Total  taxation. 

Value  taxed  at  3 
per  cent. 

Bank  as 

manufactur- 
ing State. 

'Mt^DB      - 

$888,858  47 

833, 118  44 

231,680  82 

8,277,863  02 

1,380.393  76 

2,273,355  60 

$29,628,616 

27,770,615 

7,722,694 

275,928,767 
46,013,125 
75,778,520 

14 

Np «r  HAmnshire ...................  .... 

15 

Vermont     -... ......  ......  ...... ...... 

23 

6 

Rhode  Island 

13 

ComiActictiL  .... ...... ...... .......... 

9 

T^Aw  Rn^land  States 

13,885,VrO  11 

462,842,337 



New  York       

$16,851,113  01 

2,073,529  12 

9,618,462  22 

259,952  41 

1,848,620  94 

71,341  33 

18,955  52 

$561,703,767 

69,117,637 

320,615,407 

8,665,060 

61,620,696 

2,378,044 

631,851 

1 

Xptr  JerseT.   ..........  ...... ......  .. . 

10 

'Ponna v1  VAnill.  . - .__...... 

2 

Delaware     . 

21 

Maryland 

12 

District  of  Colombia. 

24 

Virsrinia -- --- ..--.- ...... ...... 

27 

AtlAnlie  StatM.  &C.  ....... -.-.- 

30,741,974  55 

1,024,732,485 

West  Vinrinia 

$248,375  90 

3,061,943  06 

2,413,521  93 

517,073  84 

1,942,894  04 

$8,279,197 
102,064,769 
80,450,731 
17,235,79& 
64,763,134 

22 

Xentuckv.   ... ...... ...... ...... ...... 

6 

Missouri .... .... .... .......... 

8 

TmnessGC                      ^    x^...............* 

19 

TjOuisiaiiA.          ...... ......  .... ...... .. 

11 

flmithem  Interior  Rtates  ............. 

8,183,808  77 

272,793,626 

Ohio  

'   $9,458,937  95 

2,556,048  95 

8,389,496  02 

762,669  51 

603,909  78 

369,326  79 

24,554  87 

16,039  21 

3,949  25 

$315,297,932 

85,201,632 

279,649,867 

25,4-22,317 

20,130,326 

12,310,893 

118,496 

534,640 

131,642 

3 

Indiana.   ...  ..--•-.-.-■r-- ---.-----.. 

7 

Illinois   

4 

Michigan              

16 

^Visconsin          ......  ......  ....  ....  .... 

17 

Iowa                 .  ••.... . .... ...... ...... 

20 

Minnesota  

25 

Kansas     -       .......-....•.-...-..--.. 

28 

Nebraska  

33 

Vrntbem  Interior  States... 

22,184,932  33 

739,497,744 

rjAlifomia. ....... .....*... ••••••.-. 

$589,330  24 

23,969  65 

236  20 

6,263  25 

5,542  64 

11,516  09 

4,465  74 

$19,644,574 
796,968 
7,873 
208,775 
184,755 
383,869 
146,858 

18 

Oreffon    .. .... .... .... .... ...... ..... 

26 

Naw  Matica ......... ...... .... 

34 

Utah 

30 

dolOrSdO                                  ...   ..a...  ..a...*  ...... 

.      31 

Nevada..^ 

29 

Virssfainirtoii^              ..  ......  ......  ...... 

32 

Piu*ili<*  fliAtm                       -.             ...... 

641,330  81 

21,377,693 
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States. 

Total  taxiLtion. 

Value  ta 
per  < 

Six  New  England  State* 

$13,885,270  11 

30,741,974  55 

8,183,808  77 

22,184,932  33 

641,330  81 

1462 

Six  Atlantic  States  and  D.  C 

1,024 

Five  Soathern  Interior  States,  &c 

Nine  Korthdlm  Interior  States,  d^ 

Seven  Pacific  States,  Slc, 

m 

73£ 

2] 

AonmurAtA ._ 

75,637,316  57 

2,52 

The  articles  yielding  the  principal  part  of  the  foregoing 

OlOARS  

"New  York $456,  4( 

PennsylvaDia 292,  Ti 

Coal 

Pennsylvania .*.  437, 1 

Ohio •  46,3 

Illinois 32,  3 

Maryland 27, 1 

CONPBCTIONBRY , 

New  York 109 , : 

Illinois 67, 

Ohio 68, 

Pennsylvania 57, 

Massachnsetts 46, 

Cotton,  (raw) 

Tennessee 488, 

Loniajana 436 

Ohio •  . .  94 

Kentucky 83 

Pennsylvania • . .  5*3 

Cotton  goods 

Massachusetts 1, 12^ 

Rhode  Island  » 59i 

Maine 351 

New  York 31 

Pennsylvania 3i 

Connecticut 30 

Maryland i^i 

Distilled  spirits 

Illinois V,  2C 

Ohio 6,  4^1 

New  York S,  Oi 

Pennsylvania 2,  i 

Indiana S,  ^ 

Kentucky 1,  i 

Fermented  liquors • 

New  York »3 

Pennsylvania -  • 

Ohio jj 

Illinois •  .  :| 
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Misflonri $112,488  11 

U«88achii8ett8 97,831  59 

Gas $714,740  13 

New  York 297,330  24 

Peniuiylvania 124,995  53 

MaBsachuBetts 67,274  05 

Ohio 36,105  92 

Looieiana 27,549  64 

Illinois 27,525  33 

Maryland 26,889  64 

California 16.117  14 

District  of  Columbia 15,  809  53 

Missouri 15,702  80 

Ibow  Manufactures 3, 202, 855  14 

Pennsylvania 944, 094  93 

New  York 557,603  97 

Massachusetts 471,  459  25 

New  Jersey 278,  475  64 

Connecticut 242,  745  51 

Ohio 199,158  53 

Lbathbr 3,  717,  433  87 

Massachusetts 1, 615, 158  53 

New  York: 715,835  16 

Pennsylyania 422,  949  14 

Material,  manufacture  of,  (not  otherwise  provided  for). . .     6, 285, 076  32 

New  York 2,  232, 165  07 

Massachusetts 1, 131,  506  85 

Pennsylvania 1,  028,  458  35 

Oil,  (petroleum) 2, 201,  573  20 

Pennsylvania 1,  334,  997  38 

New  York 241,863  44 

Ohio 241,013  46 

Massachusetts , 206, 291  51 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 911, 914  72 

New  York 240,447  71     . 

Massachusetts 226,678  60 

Pennsylvania 119.  930  25 

Connecticut 83,  763  35 

Ohio 54, 269  59 

8uoAR,  (taw) 1,  267,  616  28 

Louisiana 1,  257, 195  37 

Sugar,  (refined) 873, 139  85 

New  York 464,779  68 

Pennsylvania 124,  587  90 

Massachusetts 81, 339  43 

Maryland 56,037  93 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of 7, 086, 684  74 

New  York 1,558,086  20 

Kentucky 1,744.714  81 

Missouri 1,  329,  258  51 

Ohio 716,567  89 

Pennsylvania 360.  568  99 

Michigan 287,007  49 

lUinois 333,  450  91 

Indiana 131,  857  67 

Wood-wares 1, 679, 940  25 
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New  York $413,132  2 

Ohio 263,445  7 

Pennsjlvania 187,905  0 

MafisachoBetta 183, 740  8 

lUinoiB^ 120,577  8 

Wool,  manupactubbs  op 

Maasachusetts 1, 191, 177  9 

PenDflylvania 495,739  1 

Connecticut 473,  630  8 

New  York 390,949  4 

Ehodelflland 318,950  5 

EXPOBTS  AND  PBICES  OF  FABM  PBODUC: 

Exports  Jrom  New  York  of  the  leading  agricultural  product 
1864,  to  December  28,  1864,  compared  with  those  for  the  i 
and  their  prices  in  New  York  and  Chicago  on  the  27th  day  i 


Articles. 


1864. 


1863. 


Prices  S7th  D< 
oember  in  No] 
York. 


Wheat  flour bbls. 

Bye  flour bbls. 

Commeal bbls. 

Wheat bush. 

Com bosh. 

Bye bush. 

Borlej bush. 

Oats bush., 

Peas bush.. 

Cotton bales.. 

Hay bales.. 

Hops bales.. 

Leaf  tobacco hhds 

Leaf  tobacco pkgs 

Manufact'd  tobacco,  .lbs 

Petroleum galls.. 

Pork bbls.. 

Beef bbls.. 

Beef tierces.. 

Cut  meats l...lbs.. 

Butter lbs.. 

Cheese .• lbs.. 

Lard lbs.. 

TaUow lbs.. 

Wool,  (fleece) lbs.. 


1,918,593 

2,840 

105, 142 

12,195,433 

846,631 

588 

150 

42,125 

186, 159 

26,765 

40,325 

22,077 

90,559 

70,845 

5,350,014 

21,359,629 

130,672 

36,548 

49,299 

93,800,258 

14,174,861 

49,755,842 

53,436,128 

31,987,976 


2,527,338 

5,461 

140,561 

15,424,889 

7,633,431 

416,369 

52,439 

126,556 

110,911 

13,945 

19,986 

25,409 

59,744 

47,695 

3,542,210 


192,903 
41,632 
62,868 
183,519,060 
23,060,793 
40,781,168 
120,881,862 
43,487,731 


19  45 
8  75 
8  75 
218 
176 
170 
2  06 
98 


to  $12  0 
to     921 


88 
28 
IB 
20 


to     10 


1 15  per  lb. 

140  to  19 
30  to  5 
lOi  to         3! 


70 

39  25 

to 

415 

19  00 

to 

240 

17ito 
38  to 
15  to 
20  to 
IGito 
85    to 


2 
6 
2 

1 
10 
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Exports  fram  New  York  of  the  leading  agricultural  products  from  January  1, 
1865,  to  July  5,  compared  with  those  for  the  same  time  in  1864,  and  their 
.  prices  in  New  York  and  Chicago  on  the  5th  of  Ju'y, 


Artielok 


4 1 


I 


I 

It 


^Prices  July  5, 
1865— New  York. 


prices  July 
6, 1865--Chicago. 


Wheit  flour bblB. 

Rjo  flour bbls. 

Com  meal bblB. 

Wheat bush. 

Com bush. 

Rye bush. 

Barley bush. 

Oats bush. 

Peas bush. 

Cotton bales. 

Hay bales. 

Hops bales. 

Leaf  tobacco hhds. 

Leaf  tobacco pkgs. 

Manufact'd  tobacco . .  lbs . 

Petroleum gftUs. 

Pork bbls. 

Beef -w bbls. 

Beef tierces. 

Cut  meats ....lbs. 

Butter lbs. 

Cheese lbs. 

Lard lbs. 

Tallow .-.lbs. 

Wool,  (fleece) lbs. 


679,124 

1,408 

75,542 

480,001 

382,853 

141 


45,637 

24,462 

21,769 

18, 145 

12,877 

34,500 

39,242 

2,174,215 

4,005,689 

70,553 

21,872 

34,437 

26,153,095 

7,583,060 

14,039,594 

16,047,833 

12,411,477 


1,042,874 

2,103 

65,506 

7,541,990 

155,403 

405 

150 

22,201 

140,411 

22,615 

17,428 

15,575 

25,415 

39,598 

2,101,742 

7,690,396 

82,656 

21,327 

39,338 

.80,964,830 

6,956,373 

14,896,807 

33,744,011 

21,135,148 


|5  00  to  $7  65 

5  30  to   5  60 

4  50  to   5  15 

1  26  to    1  44 

70  to       80 


|4  12itot8  75 
4  50  to   4  75 


69  to  70 
1  00  to  1  30 
32  to  50 
95  per  100  lbs. 
10  to  30 
8ito       22 


86ito  1  07 

46  to  53| 

51   to  54 

55 

38  to  42i 


80   to       90 
25   to       35 


60  to    1  25 


52i 
23  25   to  26  00 
10  00  to  16  00 


24  00   to  26  00 
8  00  to  14  00 


12  to 
20  to 
10  to 
15ito 
10  to 
55   to 


12  to       16^ 


15 
191 
Hi 
75 


12   to       17 
17   to       18 


43  to    50 


Comments. — ^The  above  tables  exbibit  the  decreased  exports  of  oar  leading 
agrlcaltural  productions.  The  falling  off  in  wheat  and  flour  is  remarkable,  and 
indicates  the  low  prices  in  Great  Britain.  Beef  and  pork  have  attained  such 
high  rates  here  that  a  decreased  exportation  was  to  have  been  expected  ;  yet 
the  decrease,  though  great  in  cut  meats,  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  that  of 
these  breadstaffs._  Petroleum  has  decreased  nearly  one-half,  .for  Europeans  are 
finding  it  for  themselves*  and  the  speculation  in  coal-oil  lands  is  rapidly  sub- 
siding here. 

With  such  a  decreased  export  trade  as  is  seen  in  this  table  let  farmers  beware 
of  credits  at  the  stores.  Individual  and  nationcU  economy  were  never  more  de- 
manded than  ifow. 
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Table  thomng  the  vaJue  of  the  currency > 

The  prices  given  in  the  preceding  table  are  those  established  by  the  currencj, 
and  not  by  the  standard  of  gold  values ;  hence  the  following  table,  showing  the 
difference  between  gold  and  correncj,  is  necessary  to  folly  understand  the  table 
of  prices. 


Janaarj  2 
9 
16 
23 
30 
February  6 
13 
20 
27 
5 
12 
19 
26 
2 
9 
16 
23 
30 
7 
14 
21 
28 
4 
11 
18 
25 


March 


April 


Ukj 


June 


1862. 


112 
115 
112 
113 
113 
113 
114 
113 
112 
112 
111 
111 
111 
112 
111 
111 
111 
112 
112 
113 
113 
114 
113 
114 
115 
118 


1863.  1864.  1865. 


135 
138 
146 
147 
167 
157 
155 
163 
171 
155 
161 
155 
139 
153 
147 
154 
150 
150 
155 
150 
150 
143 
146 
142 
144 
145 


152 
152 
155 
158 
157 
159 
159 
161 
161 
162 
162 
162 
170 
168 
171 
180 
179 
180 
172 
172 
183 
186 
191 
199 
196 
220 


228 

226 
220 
200 
213 
213 
206 
200 
200 
198 
188 
164 
154 
147 
144 
151 
151 
146 
141 
130 
130 
136 
136 
141 
142 
141 


July 


August 


9 
16 
23 
30 
6 
13 
20 
27 

September  5 
12 
19 
26 

October      2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

Norembor  7 
14 
21 
28 

December  4 
11 
18 
25 


1862. 


119 
116 
116 
119 
114 
114 
114 
115 
115 
119 
119 
117 
120 
123 
127 
133 
132 
130 
131 
131 
130 
129 
133 
232 
132 
133 


1863.    1864.    1866. 


144 
131 
126 
126 
127 
127 
127 
124 
124 
131 
129 
135 
139 
142 
147 
153 
146 
146 
147 
147 
153 
146 
152 
152 
152 
152 


237 
275 
253 
254 
256 
260 
255 
257 
249 
239 
220 
225 
191 
190 
198 
220 
214 
224 
242 
245 
219 
230 
228 
235 
215 
217 


Capital  invested  in,  and  the  annual  profits  of,  the  industrial  pursuits, 

E.  O.  Dunn  &  Co.,  of  the  mercantile  fluency  of  New  York,  have  compiled 
the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  business  firms  and  their  capital  in 
mereantile,  manufacturing,  and  trading  operations  in  1864. 

In  publishing  this  table,  they  say : 

"  The  deep  interest  we  have  felt  in'  arriving  at  correct  statistics,  to  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  our  subscribers,  has  induced  us  to  make  the  most  rigid  and 
careful  research  of  our  records,  at  this  particular  juncture,  in  order  to  present 
to 'f hem,  at  a  glance,  an  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  mercantile,  manufacturing, 
r.nd  trading  interests  in  the  loyal  States.  This  estimate  is  not  obtained  by  av- 
eraging the  whole  number  of  traders,  but  by  a  specific  examination  of  each 
name  or  firm,  it  has  been  the  work  of  months,  both  with  us  and  our  associate 
officers  throughout  the  country,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  appended  table, 
arranged  by  States  and  the  principal  cities.  The  States  of  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  and  Kansas  having  been  made  the  theatre  of  war,  thereby  disoif^n- 
izing  trade,  are  consequently  not  fully  represented  in  this  estimate;  and  Cali- 
fornia, as  it  will  be  observed,  is  entirely  omitted.  Still,  without  them,  the  ag- 
gregate shows  168,925  business  houses,  representing  a  wealth  of  $4,944,766,000, 
mostly  invested  in  personal  property.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  average 
profits  of  trade  range  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.;  but  assuming  the  loir 
figures  of  ten  per  cent.,  we  have  $494,476,000  as  the  accrued  gain^the  past  year. 
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on  the  business  interests  spoken  of.  This,  in  view  of  the  unprecedented  expendi* 
ture  necessarily  incurred,  both  by  heavy  taxation  and  in  otherwise  sustaining 
the  goveniment,  exhibits  the  self-supporting  character  of  our  people,  and  but 
one  element  of  the  strength  of  the  country,  which,  when  added  to  the  other 
immense  resources  not  brought  into  our  estimate,  such  as  real  estate,  agricultu- 
ral, mining,  and  other  interests,  should  inspire  the  most  hopeful  confidence  in 
our  future  growth  and  permanent  prosperity. 

Mercantile^  mam^acturingy  and  trading  wealth  andproJUsfor  1864. 

Connecticut 5,  832 $145, 588,  000 

Delaware 1,150 24,701,000 

District  of  Columbia 1, 282 17,  448,  000 

Illinois 12,215 207,508,000 

Indiana 8,512 134,240,000 

Iowa 5,  052 38,  532,  000 

Kansas* 438 3,  357,  000 

Kentucky* 1,  528 39,  559,  000 

Louisiana,*  (New  Orleans  only) 802 .     50,  794,  000 

Maine 4,982 99,293,000 

Maryland 3,665 102,359,000 

Massachusetts 17.  302 868,  815,  000 

MichiglD 5,  934 83.  943,  000 

Missouri* 3, 263 81,  334,  000 

Minnesota 979 7.  602,  000 

New  Hampshire 2,  851 38,  685,  000 

New  Jersey 5, 910 90,  250,  000 

New  Yorjj: 36,  932 1,  677,  204,  000 

Ohio 17,005...' 310,725,000 

Pennsylvania :^2,  941 733,  296,  000 

Rhode  Island 2,  487 115,  7^04,  000 

Vermont 2,494 19,989,000 

Wisconsin 5,369 53,775,000 


Total 168,  925 4,  944,  766,  000 


TVe  add  to  the  above  table  the  following,  in  order  to  give  with  it  the  capital 
invested,  and  the  annual  profits  for  1864  of  agriculture,  in  the  loyal  States. 

By  the  census  of  1860  the  value  of  farms  and  of  agricultural  implements  em- 
ployed on  these  farms  in  these  States,  including  Nebraska  Territory,  was 
$4,879,691,097.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  farming  lands  since  1860  has 
been  small  in  comparison  to  that^f  personal  property ;  but  regarding  it  at  16§ 
per  cent.,  and  that  of  agricultural  implements  at  25  per  cent.,  then  the  above 
value  of  both  would  be  increased  in  1864  to  $5,706,141,998. 

The  net  profits  of  the  farm,  ordinarily,  do  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  on  these 
investments ;  but  under  the  past  high  prices  it  may  safely  be  put  at  10  per 
cent,  for  1864.     These  profits  would  then  be  $570,614,199. 

Thus  estimated,  ar  table  of  the  capital  and  profits  for  1864,  of  these  pursuits, 
would  be  as  follows :      *    . 

Capital  of  manufactures  and  commerce $4,  944,  766.  000 

Capital  of  agriculture 5,  706,  141,  998 

Profits  for  lb64,  of  manufactures,  &c 494,  476,  600 

Profits  for  1864,  of  agiiculture 570,  614.  199 

Total  capital 10,  650,  907,  998 

Total  profits 1,065,090,799 
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Bj  reference  to  the  Tidne  of  the  leading  crops  in  1864,  ae  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  and  adding  nothing  thereto  for  the  valne  of  imn  stock,  becaose 
<rf  the  amount  of  these  crops  consamed  by  them,  we  haye— 

Value  of  these  crops  for  1864 $1,504,543,690 

Add  for  butter,  cheese,  fruits  and  vegetables,  Ace 140, 000,  000 

■       ■■        I  ■ 

^  1, 644,  543. 690 

Deduct  net  profits  as  above 570,614, 199 

Cost  of  production : 1,073,920,491 


ImparU  of  foreign  tood  at  New  York  during  the  year*  1863  and  1864,  and 
for  six  months  of  1865. 


1863. 


Wdght. 


EnteroO. 


1064. 


Wdi^t 


Entorad. 


1865.  (Its  mapttaO 


Weight.        Enierad. 


BnenoaAyrM 

FraDM 

Belgium 

Africa 

BrazU 

Sardinia 

Venesnela 

Tnscaav    

Britlah  N.  Ameriaui  ColoniM. 

Bremen 

Mew  Grenada 

SeoOand 

Wrecked 

Bpoln 

Canary  I«lauds 

Italy 

Bamburt 

Gibraltar 

Cuba 

Portogal 

Britiah  West  Indiet 

Porto  Rico 

Turkey 

Dutch  WertlndlM 

Hexlco 

Cluplatine  Republic 

RuMiia 

British  East  lodiei 

Briti»b  PoMeBsioua  In  Africa. . 

Chili 

Cadia 

Malta 

Chma 

Austria 

Morocco 

Danish  West  Indies 

Greece , 

Auitralla 


11,)26,648 

12, 203, 407 

7. 075. 227 

1.403,106 

4, 964, 345 

1,135,073 

24,090 

550 

943,318 

3,206 

183,032 

56,449 

7,300 

19. 317 

191,625 

1,724 


Vabu. 

$2,013,770 

1,819.6M) 

1, 223, 543 

255,279 

82^,002 

168.777 

2,(*63 

58 

30,874 

955 

60,658 

9,086 

2,679 

3,935 

30,463 

1,TJ4 


PouHd9. 

6,551.586 
11.582,990 

5,837,840 

1,005,840 
10,973,155 

1,306,509 


11.312,317 
1,780,496 
1,080,041 

264.840 
2,007,742 

819,311 


Pounds. 

1,235,978 

6,183.394 

596,433 


#  $304,877 

1,047.117 

103. 2;^ 


S»  132. 067 
426,066 


381,925 
56,433 


150.331 


15,680 


96,396 
6^36B,1S9 


24,799 
547.662 


1,105,209 


840^301 


137,324 


32,710 


169.055 

48.639 

5  869 

180,354 

907 


49,331 
7,945 

894 
30,227 

139 


26,299 
281,041 
83,699 


9.194 
38,847 
14.316 


78.018 


9,280 


1,117,552 

34.739 

1,314,209 

1,058.399 

1,387,479 

703.084 

S;  915, 994 

757, 445 

30,649 

2.779 

79,213 


185.004 

4.941 

17fi,024 

172,221 

217,743 

146,598 

526,012 

143,643 

^354 

666 

9,514 


175,889 

316,059 

128,438 

537,884 

15,932 

460,599 

3.409.672 

3,5a5,189 

1,247.396 

518.954 

1,539,795 


29.281 
42,529 
17. 616 
113.803 
1,953 
60,562 
613.844 
600,343 
233.730 
93,892 
194,849 


4.180 
1.262 

210,577 

150.505 

9,217.113 

12,706 


216 

15» 

95,959 

13.431 

3U.S01 

3,241 


439,145 


4,800 
27,045 
356,133 

4,436 
930.755 


439 
7,527 
47,296 

512 
96.330 


906 


49,4S0 

""isi 


9.589 

4,097 

403,631 


S90 

463 

77,rj8 


Total 48,744,901      8,191,032    56,874.138      9;418.291     17,906,277        9,636.715 


Thesa  ralnes  are  In  gold,  and  represent  the  foreign  oost 
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Wool  product  of  California. 


Yewr. 

Pounds. 

PRICES  VSr  1864. 

Spring  wool. 

Fall  wool. 

1855 

360,000 
600,000 
1,100,000 
1,428,000 
2,378,000 
3,260,000 
4,600,000 
6,400,000 
7,600,000 
8,000,000 

' 

1856 

66 
83 
30 
66 
37 
41 
40 
19 
5 

Mwino  .,.-,..^  ....** 

23to25 
21  to  23 
19  to  21 
18  to  19 
15  to  18 
13  to  15 

17  to  18 

ia',7 

Half  Merino 

17  to  18 

1858 

A  in^riciin              . » -  - 

16  to  17 

1859 

Half  American 

Mixed     

15  to  16 

I860 

14  to  15 

1861 

Bomr  .............. 

10to13i 

1862 

*'**'*j  .--,...•.----- 

1863 

1864 

Of  the  crop  of  1864  there  was  shipped  to  New  York 5,491,814  pounds. 

Do do do Boston 842,850      *' 

Total  to  Atlantic  States ^.i 6,334,664      *' 

Wool  product  of  the  Atlantic  loyal  States. 


Years. 


Number  of  sheep. 


1840 

1850 

1860 

1862 

1864,  (January). 

1865,  (January). 


15,782.551 
16,777,468 
17,196,219 
18,880^340 
24, 346,  .391 
28,647,269 


Amount  of  wool. 


Pounds, 


44,460,290 
51,766,639 
66.081,190 
91,298,965 
114,589,076 


Yield  per 


Pounds. 


2.65 
3.01 
3.50 
3.75 
4.00 


Total  toool  consumed  in  loyal  States,  as  above  given,  in  1864. 

Wool  grown  in  the  loyal  Atlantic  States 91 ,  298, 965  pounds. 

Wool  grown  in  California 8,000,000      " 

Wool  imported  into  New  York 56,874,128      " 

Total ^ 156, 173, 093      " 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  FOOD. 
Live  stock  received  at  New  York  for  the  years  1862, 1863,  and  1864. 


Years. 

Beeves. 

Milch  cows. 

Veals. 

Sheep  &  lambs 

Swine. 

1868 

231,402 

268,860 
268,599 

5,221 
6,731 
7,573 

36,619 
36,122 
78,571 

461.105 
616,972 
796,379 

1,116,044 

1863 

1,693»138 

1864 

^954 
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The  fonowing  table  bIiowi  the  States  from  wluck  the  beerea  hare  been 
neeived: 


KewTork 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Virginia 

Connecticut 

MoBSftchnaetta .. 

Wisconsin 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Pennsjly%nia... 

Missouri 

Kew  Jersey 

Canada 

New  Hampshire. 
Kansas 


1862. 


35,968 

101,742 

16,555 

3,707 

117 

410 


30,635 
9,669 
7,225 
1,550 
1,729 
411 
523 


1863. 


117,638 

14,040 

8,455 

'   85 

460 

36 

59 

19,688 

7,682 

9,054 

746 

1,575 

195 

686 


1864. 


40,202 

93,789 

8,091 

3,606 

98 

688 

348 

126 

Sft,288 

9,245 

12,424 

940 

2,836 

352 

8»979 

11 

149 


Yearly  aver<ige  pricet. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


Beeves,  per  pound 

Cows,  per  bead 

Veals,  per  pound 

Sheep  and  lambs,  per  head 
Swine,  per  pound 


•0  071 

34  40 

4  43 
6 


|0  09i 
41  00 

6 
569 

5 


to  13 
60  00 

Sperlb. 
12i 


CALIFORNIA  WINBS. 


The  following  are  the  importB  and  exports  of  wines  at  San  Francisco  in  1863 
and  1864,  taken  from  the  Mercantile  Gkusette  of  that  city: 


IMPORTS. 


1863. 


1864. 


EXPORTS. 


1863. 


1864. 


Hogsheads 

Pipes 

Casks  (60  gallons) 

Half-casks 

Quarter-casks  .... 

Barrels 

Octaves 

Baskets 

Cases 


20 

21 

5,444 

830 

1,000 

72 

432 

31,257 

48,640 


572 

31 

7,191 

1,757 

2,534 

595 

1,J88 

48,574 

65,217 


Pipes  and  casks 

Half-casks 

Quarter-casks  . 

Barrels 

Octaves 

Kegs 

Cases 

Baskets 

Packages 


856 

92 

71 

151 

128 

69 

8,994 

2,235 

23 


1,4^ 

96 

42 

147 

40 

53 

9,481 

2.614 

317 


The  imports  have  evidently  increased  much  more  than  the  exports,  and 
hence,  even  for  California  consumption,  the  home  market  invites  to  an  increased 
wine  production.  The  assurance  which  the  act  of  Congress  has  given,  bj  its 
increased  duties  on  foreign  wines,  that  the  home  market  will  be  at  the  command 
of  the  home  production,  is  infusing  a  greatly  increased  vigor  in  vine-planting  in 
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Oalifomia.  The  &ct,  too,  that  it  is  a  crop  that  wiQ  seldom  be  nitich  injured  by 
the  occasional  extreme  droughts  of  the  Oalifornia  climate,  and  that  its  habitaal 
dryness  daring  the  summer  is  highly  advantageous,  will  also  give  an  additional 
stimulant  to  grape  cultivation.  The  lesson  taught  by  the  recent  drought,  that 
thorough  farming  is  the  safest,  and  to  be  thorough  it  must  be  limited  to  small 
farms,  will  also  aid  this  crop.  With  these  motives  to  the  full  development  of  the 
great  natural  advantages  that  California  has  as  a  wine- producing  country,  we 
may  anticipate  such  an  advance  as  will  make  it  the  great  wine  country  of  the 
iBvorld;  and  as  this  advance  progresses,  to  draw  such  attention  as  will  increase 
correspondingly  the  demand  for  its  wines. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  EXPERIMEN- 
TAL GARDEN. 

Sir  :  In  presenting  my  annual  report  of  progress  in  the  garden,  I  beg  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  operations  instituted  with  a  view  of  testing  the  merits 
of  products  must,  necessarily,  be  slow ;  time  must  elapse  between  the  period  of 
planting  and  that  of  maturity,  varying,  of  course,  with  tHe  nature  of  the  plant ; 
and  when  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  collection  was  commenced  so  lately  as  the 
spring  of  1863,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  no  extensive  experiments  can 
yet  be  sufficiently  matured  to  warrant  an  exposition  claiming  to  be  a  just  crite- 
terion  of  the  comparative  value  of  individual  kinds. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  such  discriminating  tests,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  observations  obtained  in  this  garden  may  be  of  but  little  benefit  and  of  very 
doubtful  application  in  other  and  distant  localities.  Although  not  sharing  in  this 
opinion  to  the  extent  of  that  held  by  some,  it  is  yet,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  truth- 
ful one ;  still,  it  cannot  lessen  the  value  of  observations  made  here,  neither  does  it 
prove  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  them ;  it  does,  however,  suggest  the  importance 
of  establishing  experimental  grounds  in  various  localities,  under  the  auspices  of 
State  and  loccd  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies.  Such  gardens  would 
be  valuable  appendages  to  agricultural  colleges,  presenting  attractive  and  inter- 
esting studies,  and  collecting  facts  of  great  local  as  well  as  of  general  value. 

PEARS. 

In  previous  reports  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  limited  Capacity  of  the 
grounds  controlled  by  this  department ;  this  entirely  precludes  attempts  to  es- 
tablish permanent  specimen  orchards  of  cultivated  fruits.  In  the  report  of  1862 
mention  was  made  of  planting  a  small  collection  of  pears  in  the  fall  of  that  year, 
equal  portions  of  dwarfs  and  standards.  Since  then  an  additional  plantation 
has  been  made  of  about  one  hundred  varieties,  all  on  quince  stocks.  The  first 
plantation  has  progressed  favorably,  and,  so  far,  has  strengthened  the  opinion, 
now  held  by  many  persons  who  have  given  the  subject  close  attention,  that 
pears,  grafted  on  pear  stocks,  may  be  so  managed  as  to  produce  fruit  as  early 
and  as  abundantly  as  those  grafted  on  quince  roots  ;  no  one  questions  the  greater 
permanence  of  the  pear  root  and  its  yearly  increasing  capability  of  production. 
Of  those,  so  far  as  tried  here,  the  most  precocious  on  the  pear  are  the  Howell, 
Bnff(^,  Beurre  Giffard,  Bartlett,  Benrre  Olairgeau,  Belle  Lucrative,  and  Dear- 
born's Seedling.  In  mentioning  these,  it  is  not  asserted  that  there  are  not  other 
varieties  equally  valuable  in  this  respect,  but  so  far,  the  above-named  sorts  have 
here  produced  more  fruit  than  their  respective  duplicates  on  the  quince.  The 
trees  w^re  of  the  same  age  when  planted,  soil  and  locality  alike,  and  where  all 
exhibit  a  healthy  and  even  luxuri&nt  growth. 
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It  may  be  well  to  remark  diat  tliese  trees  have  had  no  partieular  treatment,  ex- 
cept that  thej  have  not  been  pruned  since  they  were  planted.  They  were  then 
pruned  qaite  closelv,  and  a  few  of  the  strong^t  shoots  were  pinched  during  the 
first  summer,  in  order  to  maintain  uniformity  of  growth ;  but  no  further  pruning 
has  been  given.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  the  constantly  recurring  winter  prun- 
ing that  many  fruit  trees  receive  retards  their  early  fruiting,  by  encouraging 
strong  yearly  growths  that  never  develop  fruiting  buds.  Several  of  the  trees, 
both  standard  and  dwarf,  have  been  destroyed  by  what  is  termed  blight.  In 
holding  a  post-mortem  examination  over  these  unfortunates,  it  was  observed 
that  the  ntock  upon  which  they  were  grafted  had  not  grown  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  scion ;  in  some  cases,  the  difference  in  diameter  was  nearly  doubled  in 
favor  of  the  gr^  This  may  or  nmy  not  have  had  an  influence  in  their  sudden 
decease,  but  the  circumstance  was  so  marked  in  each  fatal  case  as  to  be  worthy 
of  record. 


STRAWBBRRIBS. 


Since  last  report  the  following  varieties  have  been  added  to  the  collection : 


Agriculturist, 

Athlete, 

Ajax, 

Burlington  Beauty, 

Brooklyn  Scarlet, 

Colonel  Ellsworth, 

Crimson  Queen, 


Chorlton's  Prolific, 
Comte  de  Flanders, 
Chilian  Pyramidal, 
Ladies*  Pme, 
La  Beine, 
Lennig's  White, 
Mead's  Seedling, 
and  a  few  seedling  varieties  not  yet  named. 

The  following  notes  have  been  taken  of  those  that  have  fruited  here  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  and  under  conditions  to  warrant  an  opinion.  Taking  the  figure 
6  as  a  standard  of  excellence,  we  place  them  relatively  thus : 


Monitor, 
Queen  Victoria, 
Randolph  Pine. 
Schiller, 

Scarlet  Magnate, 
Victoria  Seedling, 


Name  of  variety. 


I 


•43 


Name  of  variety. 


Burrs  New  Pine 

Cutter*8  8eedIiDg.... 

Carolina  Superb 

Dae  de  Brabant 

Downer's  Prolific 

Excellente 

Fillmore 

Golden  Seeded.* 

Great  Austin 

Hooker 

Jenny  Lind 

Jucunda 

Ladv  Finper 

La  Tour  (&  Mauborg 


McAyoy^B  Superior 

May  Queen 

Os<ir , 

Pineapple , 

River's  Seedling  Eliza. 

Reine  Hortense 

Stiriing  Castle  Pine... 

SirC.  Napier , 

Triomphe  de  Gand . . . . 
Trs)Uope*8  Victoria.-.. 
Yicomptesse  de  Thury, 

Wilson*s  Albany 

Wizard  of  tbe  North., 


4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

% 

5 

2 

6 

5 

4 

4 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

6 

3 

4 

In  comparing  these  resnltB  it  mast  be  kept  in  view^  that  no  fruit  varies  so 
materially,  both  in  flavor  and  productiveness  in  different  soils  and  climates,  as 
the  strawberry.  Even  in  the  same  soil  and  locality  the  yearly  result  wiy  not 
always  be  the  same.  The  quantity  will  be  induenced  by  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther when  tbe  plants  are  in  nower,  and  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  almost  as  sensi- 
tive to  wet  as  a  barometer.  In  all  cases  the  crop  will  be  increased  by  slight 
covering  duriog  winter,  thus  saving  the  earliest- formed  buds,  which  otherwise 
are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  frosts. 
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Again :  injniy  often  results  from  disturbing  the  roots  at  improper  periods.  It 
10  particularly  hurtful  to  dig  or  plough  between  the  plants  in  spring  before  the 
crop  is  matured*  In  some  soik,  if  properly  prepared  previous  to  pTanting,  no- 
thing will  be  required,  in  the  way  of  cultivation,  except  keeping  clear  of  weeds 
for  two  or  three  years.  Soils  that  are  somewhat  tenacious  frequently  become 
consolidated  if  trampled  on  while  wet  during  the  gathering  of  the  crop.  In  this 
CBBe  it  should  be  loosened  up  with  fork  or  cultivator  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  firuit  is  past,  and  kept  clean  and  friable  durine  the  season.  The  roots  that 
support  the  flower  buds  are  formed  daring  the  end  of  summer  and  fall,  and  any 
injury  they  receive  will  correspondingly  injure  the  crop.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  good  crops  of  fruit  cannot  be  had  if  the  runners  are  not  removed  during 
Buminer. 

OOOSBBBRRIBS. 

The  finer  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  so  frequently  destroyed  by  mildew  that 
their  culture  is  but  limited  and  very  unsatisiactory.  A  small  plantation  here 
has  fruited  in  great  perfection  for  several  years  without  showing  any  indication 
of  disease.  No  special  culture  has  been  given.  The  location  is  rather  sheltered, 
and  they  are  planted  in  a  border  on  the  north  side  of  a  picket  fence,  but  not 
shaded.  About  one-half  of  the  summer's  growth  is  removed  in  the  fall,  and  the 
soil  is  covered  with  stable  manure  before  winter.  The  roots  are  never  disturbed, 
no  digging  being  allowed;  the  soil  is  not  cultivated,  except  merely  to  keep  the 
surface  from  being  overrun  with  weeds. 

The  kinds  are :  Abraham  Newland,  Bunker's  Hill,  China  Orange,  Green  Gage, 
Crovemess,  Glory  of  Batcliffe,  Green  Prolific,  Keepsake,  Patterson  Seedling, 
Royal  Ordinance,  Miss  Walton,  Washington  Seedling,  and  Tra&lgar. 

ORCHABD-HOUSR. 

In  my  last  report  allusion  was  made  to  a  plantation  of  nectarines,  peaches, 
&C.,  set  in  a  shallow  bed  of  soil  instead  of  pots,  as  is  usual  in  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture. These  have  produced  abundantly,  and  the  growth  is  completely  under 
control,  proving  beyond  doubt  that  this  mode  can  be  relied  upon^and  avoiding 
the  risk  and  expense  of  pot  culture. 

GRAPES. 

The  following  list  of  grapes  has  been  discarded,  none  of  them  being  worthy 
of  further  attention : 

Albino.  Jacobi. 

Brandywine.  Ketchum. 

Blood's  White  and  Black.  New  Buda. 

Beansville.  Old  House. 

Coppermine.  Otoe. 

Cheowa.  Purple  Favorite. 

Glappier.  Powell. 

Cairnano.  Red  River. 

Hiawasse.  Traminer.     * 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  others  on  the  long  list  of  varieties  that  must 
sooner  or  later  follow  the  above.  Unfortunately,  the  rage  at  present  seems  to 
be  the  possession  of  a  large  collection,  rather  than  a  choice  selenium  of  the  best. 
It  is  argued  in  favor  of  large  collections  that  by  that  means  sorts  adapted  to 
various  localities  will  be  determined.  This  truth  no  one  will  deny;  it  is 
a  well-established  fact  that  some  varieties  will  do  better  in  certain  localities  than 
others,  but  the  laws  governing  these  changes  are  pretty  well  understood,  and  it. 
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does  not  seem  at  all  necessarj  that  every  new  beginner  ahonld  oonunence  his 
experiments  at  the  same  point ;  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  advantage  of 
the  experience  of  others*  and  recognize  the  teachings  of  those  who  have  devoted 
time  and  means  to  the  subject. 

The  Yeddo  grape,  received  from  Japan,  proves  to  be  so  liable  to  mildew  as 
to  render  it  unfitted  for  out-door  culture  here.  Young  plants  in  open  exposures 
invariably  lose  their  foliaee  by  midsummer,  and  occasionally  the  plants  are 
killed  before  winter.  Of  tnose  that  survive  until  the  following  spring,  few  have 
sufficient  vigor  to  make  even  a  feeble  growth  before  they  are  again  attacked  by 
mildew.  Under  a  protected  trellis  the  foliage  has  remained  healthy,  and  the 
shoots  perfected  their  growth.  The  fruit  is  very  late  in  ripening  and  of  no  par- 
ticular merit  as  a  foreign  grape,  and  when  treated  as  a  native  the  result  is  as 
related. 

Although  mildew  has  been  prevalent  on  many  of  the  native  varieties,  all  have 
escaped  when  grown  on  the  covered  tiellis;  a  description  of  which  was  given  in 
the  report  of  1861. 

Further  observation  confirms  the  belief  that  the  most  valuable  class  of  native 
grapes  are  those  of  the  froU  family,  of  which  the  Clinton  is  a  familiar  example. 

In  this  class  we  have  a  perfectly  hardy  vine  not  subject  to  mildew,  at  least 
to  any  injurious  extent ;  neither  is  rot  in  the  fruit  known  in  this  class.  Other  rec- 
ommendatory qualities  are  entire  hardiness  and  great  bearing  capacity.  No  grapes 
promise  so  well  for  wine  as  this  family,  but  improved  seedlings  must  be  produced, 
increasiug  the  size  of  both  bunch  and  berry.  They  are  yet  too  acid  as  a  table 
fruit,  although  they  furnish  a  fair  quality  of  wine. 

PROPAGATING   HOUSR. 

The  great  art  in  propagating  plants  by  cuttings  depends  upon  the  proper 
application  of  heat. 

A  cutting  placed  in  a  warm,  humid  atmospheric  temperature,  in  soil  wet  and 
eomparatively  cold,  will  be  excited  into  growth ;  the  buds  will  burst/  and  proba- 
bly leaves  develop  and  grow  until  the  juices  of  the  slip  are  exhausted,  when  it 
will  rapidly  decay,  without  even  an  effort  at  root  formation.  On  the  contrary, 
let  the  soil  in  which  the  cutting  is  inserted  be  maintained  at  an  average  temper- 
ature of  twenty  degrees  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  other  things  being 
equal,  roots  will  be  formed  with*bnt  little  if  any  growth  of  the  buds. 

A  structure  for  propagating  cuttings  should,  therefore,  afford  facilities  for  se- 
curing these  peculiarities  of  temperature  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere. 

Such  a  house  has  been  erected  in  the  earden.  The  building  is  eighty  feet  in 
length  and  twenty  feet  in*width,  divided  by  a  partition  about  the  centre.  In  one 
end  is  a  propagating  bed,  thirty -five  feet  in  length  aud  eight  feet  in  width.  The 
other  end  is  fitted  up  with  staging  for  pots,  aa  is  usual  in  plant-houses. 

The  heating  is  effected  by  a  flue,  the  furnace  of  which  is  placed  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  house,  the  flue  continuing  its  course  under  the  staging,  warming 
the  atmosphere  of  that  section.  A  shfdlow  brick  tank  underlies  the  propagating 
bed,  through  which  hot  water  circulates,  thus  keeping  up  the  proper  warmth  in 
th^bed;  the  water  in  the  tank  is  heated  in  a  small  metal  pipe  inserted  in  the 
flue;  the  atmosphefe  will  be  heated  by  the  radiation  from  the  bed  alone. 

This  arrangement  is  probably  the  best  and  most  economical  mode  of  heating 
such  structures  that  has  been  devised,  and  when  further  proof  of  its  efficiency 
has  been  obtained,  drawings  of  the  various  details  will  be  submitted. 

TROPICAL    FRUIT    HOUSE. 

Steps  have  been  taken  towards  fitting  up  a  buOding  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating tropical  fruits.     In  all  tropical  countries  there  ore  numerous  highly  es- 
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teemed  fruits,  many  of  which  would  undoubtedly  succeed  well  under  artificial 
treatment.  The  main  feature  in  the  treatment  of  these  consists  in  warming  the 
eoil  in  which  they  grow.  Hitherto  the  expense  of  imparting  such  warmth  has 
prevented  its  more  general  application.  Hut  with  the  simple,  cheap,  and  effi- 
cient modification  adopted  in  the  propagating  house,  it  is  believed  that  this  dif- 
ficulty need  no  longer  exist. 

WILLIAM  SAUNDERS. 
Hon.  Isaac  Nrwtox, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 


METEOROLOGY  OF  1864, 


[From  the  Smithsonian  Institute.] 

The  meteorological  tables  published  in  the  various  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  having  been  favorably  received  as  both  interesting  and  useful  to 
a  very  large  number  of  readers  and  correspondents,  we  have  rendered  them  more 
complete  by  adding  the  averages  of  the  year  1854,  and  calculating  the  mean 
temperature  and  amount  of  rain  for  the  six  years  instead  of  five,  as  heretofore. 
As  the  results  of  the  years  since  1859  have  not  yet  been  ordered  published  by 
Congress,  we  could  not  include  them  without  an  amount  of  labor  which  cannot 
at  present  be  afforded  by  the  Department. 

We  have  also  corrected  several  errors  which  occurred  in  the  tables  of  the 
monthly  and  bi-monthly  reports,  and  made  a  few  additions  thereto,  thus  render- 
ing them  more  accurate  and  full  for  preservation  in  this  permanent  form. 

As  the  success  of  agricultural  operations  must  necessarily  depend  on  the 
weather,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  fluctuations  and  changes  is  much  to  be 
desired ;  and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  the  information  here  furnished  should 
be  given  in  this  report,  a  work  probably  more  widely  circulated,  and  now 
more  frequently  read  and  carefully  studied  by  farmers,  gardeners,  and  fruit- 
growers than  any  similar  publication  in  our  country.  With  these  brief  reasons 
for  republishing  these  tables  in  this  form,  we  will  now  give — 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  THEM. 

There  are  two  tables  for  each  month ;  one  of  the  current  weather  of  the  month 
in  1864,  at  the  places  named ;  the  other  of  averages  and  means  of  temperature 
and  rain  for  the  same  month,  in  the  several  years,  and  in  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory named. 

The  first  table  for  each  month  shows  the  greatest  heat  and  cold,  or  highest 
and  lowest  range  of  the  thermometer,  with  the  dates  of  occurrence,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  and  the  amount  of  rain  (or  snow  computed  as  melted,) 
in  inches  and  tenths,  that  fell  in  said  mouth  at  the  places  named,  as  given  by 
the  respective  observers.  The  observations  were  made  daily,  at  7  a.  m.  and  at 
2  and  9  p.m.,  and  the  rain  or  melted  snow  was  carefully  measured. 

The  second  table  for  each  month  exhibits  the  average  mean  temperature  and 
average  depth  of  rain  and  melted  snow,  in  each  State  and  Territory  named,  for 
the  years  1854,  1855,  1856,  1857.  1858,  and  1859,  also  for  these  six  years  col- 
lectively, and  for  the  years  1863  and  1864.  The  first  column  in  this  table 
gives  the  average  number  of  places  in  each  State  and  Territory  in  which  ob- 
servations were  made. 

Blanks  signify  that  no  observations  were  reported.  Cyphers  (0)  denote  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  or  that  no  rain  or  snow  fell.  A  dash  ( — )i 
signifies  that  the  degrees  immediately  following  in  figures  were  below  zero. 
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Plaee. 


MAINE. 


Steuben 

North  Perry 

Williaintiburg 

Weat  WuUtvUIo... 

Lisbon 

CornUhvUIo 


NSW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Btratford 


Korth  Littleton 

North  13arn8tead... 
ClaremoQt 


VEKMO.VT. 


County, 


WvhlBgton . 
.do. 


PiMcataqQis 

Kennebec 

Androhcoggln. . 
York 


Coog 

Grafton .  a.  . 

Bi'lknap 

SttUivoii.... 


Lnncnbnrg E»iex 


Craltubury  . 
Burl  in  gt  on.. 
Middlebury. 
Brandon.  ... 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Randwich 

TopuHfld 

New  U<>dford 

Mvndon  

Bald  wins  ville 

Ainherut 

iSpringtlfld 

Wcsttield 

"NVilliaiui  College .  .. 

RHODK  ISLAND. 

Providence 


Orleans 

Chitt«'ndon  . 

Addison 

KnUond 


CONNECTICUT. 

Pomfrot 

New  llaveu 


NEW  TOKK. 


South  Hartford 

Fiiihkill  Landing 

Throg'H  N«'ck 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Ins. 

Gonvemeur 

ThereHa 

OsweRO 

Hkaneatelea , 

Auburn 

Seneca  Palla , 

Buffalo 

JameHtown 


Barnstable  . 

Ehacx 

Bristol 

Worcester . . 
.do. 


HampMhlre.. 
Hampden... 


Berkiihiro  . 


Provideuoe . 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark 

Burlington 

Progress 

Haddoulield 


PENNSTLVASIA- 


Philadelphia... 

Nnaareth 

Harriuburg 

Tioga 

Fleming 

Oil  City 

Connelliiville  .. 


MARYLAND. 

Chestertown 

St.  luigoet) 

SykcHVillc 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Beaufort 


Windham  ... 
New  Uavea  . 


Washington  . . , 

DutohcHS 

Wcstcii  ester . . 

New  Yoik 

St  Lawrence. 

Jefferson 

OHw^ego 

Onondaga 

Cuyuga  

Sc'ueca 

Erie 

Chautauqua . . 


E«8?x 

Burlington  . 

...do 

Camden . . . . 


Kent , 

St.  Mary's.. 
Carroll . . . . . 


Washington . 
Beaufort .... 


Obienrer. 


J.  D.  Parker  . . 
Wm.  D.  Dana . 
Edwin  Pitman. 
B.  F.  Wnibur.  . 
Ada  P.  Moore.. 
G.  W.  GoptiU. 


Branch  Brown 

Uufu-*  Smith 

Charles  II.  Pitman. 
Arthur  Chase 


Philatlelphin.. 

Northampton 

Dauphin 

Tioga 

Centre 

Venango 

Fayette 


H.  A.  Cutting.... 
Jns.  A.  Paddock.. 
lU  V.  McK.  Petty  . 
H.  A.  ftiieldon.... 
David  Buckloud. . 


N.  Barrows,  M.  D  . 
JohnG.  Caldwell.. 
Samuel  Rodman... 
.JohnG.  Metcalf... 
Kev.  E.  Dawhurst. 
Prof.  E.  S.  Snell. . . 
J.  Wf  ailierhead  . .  - 

Rev.  E.  Davis 

Prof.  A.  Uupkinii . . 


Prof.  A.  Caswell. . 


Rev.  D.  Hunt 

D.  C.  Leavenworth 

G.  M.  Ingalsbe 

Wm.  li.  Deuuing.. 

Fnmcii*  Morris 

l»ruf.  O.  W.  Morris. 

C.  H.  Russell 

S.  O.  Gregory 

Wm.  S.  Malcolm... 
W.  M.  Beauchamp  . . 

John  B.Dili 
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JameflLnttrell.. 
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Steuben 

Perry 

"WiUiamiiburg 

West  WatervUle. . . 

Lisbon 

Comlahville 


Washington  ... 

...do 

PiBcataquia  .   ., 

Kennebec  

Androtfcogffin. 
York 


KEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Stratford I  Cooa 

Sherbum do  .  ... 

Littleton Grafton  .. 

North  Littleton do  .  ... 

Korth  Banwtead Belknop- 

Claremout Sullivan.. 


Lnnenburg . . 
Crafttibury . 

Ciilals 

Burlington . 
Middlebury  . 

Rutland 

Brandon. . . . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Sandwich 

TopHfield 

New  Bedford 

Mendon  

BaldwlnaviUe 

Amherst 

Springfield 

Wemineld 

Williams  College . 

CONNECTICUT. 


Poroftpet 

Middletown  . 
New  Havcu  . 


HEW  TORK. 


MoHches 

South  Hartford 

Fishkill  Landing... 

OarriHon*« 

Tbrogn  Neck 

Flatbush 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Inst 

Schenectady 

Gou  verncur , 

Clinton 

Theresa 

Skaneateleg ,, 

Auburn... 

Seneca  Falls 

Rochester 

WilHt>" 

Buffalo 

Jamestown 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Pntcrson Pasioic 


Newark  . 
Burlington  .. 

I*rogre»s 

Haddonfleld  . 
Greenwich . . 


Essex 

Orleans 

Wa-^hington  . . 

Chittenden 

Addison 

Rutland 

....do 


Barnstable . 

Kssex 

Briiitol 

Worcester . . 
do. 


Hompxhire  . 
Hampden  .  . 

...do 

Berkshire .  . 


Windham  ... 
Middlesex  ... 
New  Uaven  . 


Suflfolk 

Washington 

DutchesH 

Putnam 

West  Chester 

Kings 

New  York 

Sfhenoctady 

St.  Lawrence 

Oneida 

Jefferson 

Onondaga  

Cayuga  

Seneca  

Monroe 

Niagara  

Erie 

Chautauqua . . 


Essex . 
Burlington  ..,.', 

do * 

Camden .  J  * 

Cumberland  . .  ^  * 


J.  D.  Parker. . . 
Wm.  D.  Dana . 
Edwin  Pitman . 
B.  F.  Wilbur  . . 
AtiaP.  Moore.. 
O.  W.  Guptill . 


Branch  Brown... 

F.  Odell 

Robert  C.  Whiting. . 

Rufns  Smith 

ChtiB.  U.  Pitman. 
Arthur  Chase 


Hiram  A.  Cutting. 
Jas.  A.  Paddock .  - 
.Tames  K.  Tobcy.. 
Rev.  McK.  Petty. . , 

H.A.Sheldon 

Stephen  O.  Mead .  . 
David  Bucldund . . , 


N.  Barrows.  M.D. 
Jno.  H.  Caldwell  . 
Sam'l  Rodman  ... 

J.  G.  Metcalf 

Rev.  E.  Dewhurst 

Prof.  E.  S.  Snell 

J.  Weatherhead 

Rev.  E.  Davis 

Prot  A.  Hopkins  . . . 

Rev.  D.Hunt 

Prof.  Jno.  Johnston. 
D.  C.  Leavenworth. 


MissS.  E.  Smith... 

G.  M.  Ingalsbe 

Wm.  H.  Denning  . . . 

Thos.  B.  Arden 

Francis  Morri« 

EliT.  Mack 

Prof.  O.  W.  Morris. 
Robert  M.  Fuller. . . 

C.  H.  Russell 

H.  M.  Paine.  M.  D. 

S.  O.  Gregory 

W.  M.  Bcauchamp. 

John  B.  Dill 

Phil o  Cowing 

Prof.  C.  Dewey 

E.  S.  Holmes, D.D.S. 

Wm.  Ives 

Rev.  8.W.  Roe.. 


7ft. 

5.16 

3.05 

3.00 

3.20 

4.t-8 

7.35 


Wm.  Brooks 

W.  A.  Whitehead. 
John  C- Deacon... 

Thos.  J.  Beans 

Jas.  S.  Llppincott. 
C.  Sheppard 
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Ploee. 


Coimty. 


I 


s 

a 

I 


PENN8TLVAKIA. 


Philadelphia.. 

Nazareth 

SilrfiT  Spring. 
Uorrlsburg . . . 

Tioga 

Fleming 

Canozuburg . . 


Philadelphia. . 
Northampton . 

Lancaster. 

Dauphin 

Tioga 

Centre 

Wanhingiou .. 


DKLAWARX. 

Wilmington 


New  CasUe.. 


MARTLAMD. 


Cfc«'8terto>vn  .  . 

Kt.  Inigoes 

Syke&vilie 


Kent 

St.  Mary'g.. 
Carroll 


DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 


Waahlngton . 


SOUTH  CAR0LI5A. 

Beaofort 

Hilton  Head 


Beanfort . 
...do.... 


KENTUCKY. 

TiOai«vUIti 


Jefferson . 


OHIO. 


Aufitinbnrg 

Kow  Lisbon 

East  Fairlield 

AVclahfleld 

Cleveland 

Woo«ter 

Kellcv'B  Island 

WeMcr>-ille 

Kingvton 

Port§mouth 

Toledo 

L'rhana  Univeralty. 

Hillsborough 

Enton 

College  Hill 

Vo 


MICHIOAlf. 

Pontlac 

Monroe 

State  A  grid  College 

I.VDZANA. 


Mnncio 

SpicelHod 

Kew  Caiitlo 

New  Albany . ,. 

South  Bend 

ludlanapoltB 

New  Harmony.. 

ILLINOIS. 


Sandwich  ... 

Ottawa 

Winnebogo  . 
TiHkllwa  ... 

Elmirn 

Peoria 

Pokin 

Waverly 

Ouletburg... 
Hanchei$ter . , 
Angtuta...., 


Ashtabola . . . 
Colnmbiaua  . 

...do 

Oeauga 

Cuyahoga  . . . 

Wayne 

Erie 

Franklin 

R088 

Scioto 

Lucas 

Champaign  . 
Highland  .  .. 

Preble 

Hamilton 

...do 


Oakland.. 
Monroe  .  . 


Delaware.  . 

Henry 

...do 

Floyd 

St.  JoReph.. 

Marion 

Powy 


DoKalb 

La  Salle 

Whinebago . 

Bureau 

Stark 

Peoria 

Tazewell  .  .. 

Morgan 

Knox 

Scott 

Hancock.... 


Pf.  J.  A.  Kirkpatrlck 
L.  E.  lUeksecker. . 
H.  G.  Bmckhnrt. . 
JohnHcl8ely,M.D.. 
E.  T.  Bent  ley  ... 

Samuel  Brugger 

ReT.Wm.Smith,D.D. 


U.  D.  Hedges.  M.  D. 


Prof.  J.  ItDutton. 
Rev.  J.  Stephenson 
MissH.  M.Baer... 


Smithsonian  Instit'n. 


M.  M.  Marsh.  M.  D  . 
Moj.J.W.Abert... 


Mn.  L.  Young  . 


D0I0&  QrilBng 

J.  F.  Benncr 

S.  B.  McMillan  .... 
B.F.Abell.  A.M... 

O.A.Hyde 

Martin  Winger , 

(}eo.  C.  Huntington. 
Pf.  H.  A.  Thompson 
Pf.  John  Haywood. 

L.  Engelbrecht 

J.  B.  Trembly,  M.  D 
Pf.  MO,  Williams., 
J.  McD.  Mathews... 
Miss  Ollitippa  Lanh 

J.  H.Wilson 

John  W.  Hanunitt . . 


James  A.  Weeks. . . 
Mii»F.E.Whelpley 
Pro£.R.C.  Kedzie.. 


E.J.Rice 

Wm.  DawKon 

T.  B.  Redding,  A.  M 
E.  S.  Crozier,  M.  D., 
Reuben  Burroughs.. 

Royal  Muyhew 

John  ChappeUsmith 


N. E. Ballon,  M.D.. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Merwin 
Jos.  W.  Tolman... 

Verry  Aldrich 

O.  A.  Blonchard. . 
Frederick  Brendel.. 

J.H.Riblett 

Timothy  Dudley.. 
Pf.  W.  Livingston. 
John  Grant,  M.  D. 
S.B.Mead,M.D.. 


13 
28 
12 

S8 
27 

4 
11 


12 

13 

13,28 


12,13 


27 


11.38 
11 
11,28 
27,28 
28 
27 
27 
28 


26.87 
4,27 


27 
28 
28 
10 
27 
27 
9,10 


Sfl 
26 
3 

26 
28 
27 
27 

10  j 

26 
27 
271 


.•59 
62 
56 
54 

eo 

59 
56 


59 


/ 


56 

GO 

56  j 


55 


70 


63 

56 

58 

6;?/ 

61 

60 

63 

66 

67 

67 

69 

66 

64 

62 

66) 


19, 


9 

St 
2i 


65 


70 


65 
63 

57 
60 
50 
68 
67 
69 
64 
72 


21 
21 
20 
SI 
16 


21 
20 
SO 
21 
20 
20/ 
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Place. 


County. 


Obtenrer. 


5 

li 


WISCONSIN. 


Manitowoc  ■ 
Milwaukee.. 
Oreen  Bay  . 
Bloomaeld  . 
Embarraiui . 

>IaditM>n 

Beloii 


Manitowoc  . 
Hilwankee  . 

Brown 

Walworth  . 
Waupctcca. 

Dane 

Rock 


MINNESOTA. 


Beaver  Bay 1  I*ake 

St.  Paul Ramuey... 

Tamarack Hennepin . 

KewUlm Brown.-. 


IOWA. 

I^yons 1  Clinton. 

Dubnqne Dubnque  . 

MnBcatine Muacaline . 

Fort  HiuUaon Lee. 

Iowa  City Johnaon. 

Mount  Pleasant Henry  . 


Independence Buchanan . 

Pleasant  Plain Jefferson  . . 

lowaFaUi Hardin. 

Algona Kotwuth 

Onawa Monona 


MXSSOUBI. 


Ijaborville 

Athens 

Canton 

Harriaonrille 

KANSAS. 
State  A pric'l  College 
FortKiiey 


IfEBRASKA  T£B. 


Elkhom  . 
Belie vue . 


WASHINOTOS  TER. 
KeeohBay 

IDAHO  TER. 

Sweetwater  Bridge 

COLORADO  TER. 

Montgomery 


St.  Louis . 
Clark  .... 

Lewis 

Cass 


Riley . 
Davis. 


Washington . 
Sarpy 


Clallom  . 


Park. 


Jacob  Lflps 
I.  A.  Lapham,  LiL.D. 
Friedrich  Deekner . . 
Wm.  H.  Whiting  . . . 
J.  Everett  Breed..., 
Prof.  J.  W.  Sterling 


Henry  D.  Porter 3, 34, 26 


C.  Wieland 

Rev.  A.  B.  Paterson 
M'lM  Mary  A.  Qrave. 
Charles  Rooa 


P.J.Famsworth,M.D 

AsaHorr,  M.D 

L  P.Walton 

Daniel  McCready. . 
Theo.  8.  Parvin,  A.M 
Rev.  E.  L.  and  Miss 
Briggfc 

AC.  Wheaton 

T.  McConnel 

Nathan  Townsend . . 

Dr.  F.  McCoy , 

Rich'd  Stebbins,  M.D 


William  Mnir... 
J.  T.  CaldweU.. 
George  P.  Ray.. 
John  Christian.. 


H.  L.  Denison . 
ElfordE.Lee.. 


Miss  A.  M.  J.  Bo  wen . 
Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton. 


James G.  Swan.. 
A.F.Ziegler,M.D.. 
James  Luttrell... 


25^26 
3 


24.26 
3,27 

3 
26 
3 
3 
27 


27 

25 

27 

26,27 


20 

20 

20 

20,21 

20 


20,21 

19,20 

21 

21 

19 


20 

20 

19,20 

22 


23 

15^22 


11 
3.13 


0 

—  1 

—  5 
2 

—  9 

—  1 
1 


30.5 
30.7 
27.4 
30.7 
36.6 
30.2 
31.4 


23.3 
2a8 


27.3 


34.2 
32.2 
33.2 
34.8 
32.6 
33.7 

32.6 
34.3 
29.1 
30.4 
3L7 


41.1 
46.3 
34.6 
4L3 


38.3 

41.7 


3ao 

35.0 


4a  8 
30.8 
26.2 


In. 
L73 
2.52 
1.04 


L21 


L3S 


2.13 
0.13 


2.70 


3.50 
1.34 
2.56 
1.36 
5.64 
2.14 

2.20 
2.80 
1.59 
1.50 


1.83 

ass 


2.13 
LOT 


14.80 
3.21 

aTo 
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Stonben I  Wnohlngton J.P.Parker 

Wth  Perry !....do Wm.  D.  Dana 

Williamsburg |  Piscataqnit) Edwin  Pitman 

M  est  VV^aterville Kennebec 1  B.  F.  Wilbur 


l«i*bon 
Coruishviiio 


NEW  Hampshire. 
Stratford.. 

Shelburn-.H 

jLittieton  .. 

Korth  I^ittleVon  '.'.'.'.. 

JNorth  Bamstead 


VERMONT. 

I^onenbars 

CraftHbury 

Calais 

Pomfret  .  "  "* 

Burling-ton 

■Middleburxr 

Kuaantl... 

Brandon  .  I  ~  "  ~ 

MASSACHtJSETTS. 

SandxvieH 
Topsflela     

^'«»>don  ^ 

Bald  Win  sC  I I'l 

Amherst       *^^« 

Spring^^j^ 

^VeHttic-lcl        


Audroiicoggin 
York 


Coos  .. 
...do. 


Oralton  . . 
...do.  ... 
Belknap. 


CON^j^ 


^c-McuT. 


^^**  ........ 

South   J-T-."  *  - 

I'''«likniV*'*^ford 

S'a'/a'sf"-'^-'!::::::: 

Guu  v»»w      **<J.  V 
Tliep,.„       *  -  -  .  ^ 

Jt'^VHriA*     --  ^   _ 


Ensex 

Orleans 

WnHbiugton  . . 

Windham 

Chittenden  ... 

Addiuon 

Ruthmd 

...do 


Barnstable  . 

E««8ex 

Briutol 

Worcester. . 
do. 


Hampshire  . 
Hampden .  . 

...do 

Berkshire  . . 


Middlesex... 
New  Haven . 


Suffolk 

Washington 

DutcbeMS 

Putnam 

W'eHtcheater* 

Kings 

New  York 

Schenectady 

St.  Lawrence 

Oneida 

Jefferson 

Oswego 

Onondaga 

Cayuga  

Seneca 

Monroe 

Niagara 

Kno 


Passaic 

E***<^x 

Burlington  .. 

...do 

Camden 

Cumberland . 


Branch  Brown 

P.  Odell 

Robert  C.  Whiting. 

KufuH  Smith 

Chas.  H.  Pitman. . . 


H.  A.  Cutting 

James  A.  Paddock 
James  K.  Tobey.. 

Rev.  D.  Hunt 

Rev.  McK.  Petty 

H.  A.  Sheldon 
8.  O.  Mead 


David  Bucklond... 


26 
22 
23 

22,23.26 
22 
22 

8,22,26 
22 


N.  Barrows,  M.  D. . 
John  H.  CaldweU.. 
Samuel  Rodman. . . 
John  G.  Metcalf . . . 
Rev.  E.  Dewhurst . 
Prof.  E.  8.  Snell... 

J.  Weatherheod 

Rev.  E.  Davis 

Prof.  A.  Hopkins 


Prof.  John  Johnston. 
D.  C.  Leovenworth. 


MissS.E.  Smith... 

G.  M.  Iijgalsbe 

Wm.  H.  Denning-. 

Thoa.  B.  Arden 

Francis  Morris 

EliT.  Mack ---• 

Prot  O.  W.  Morris. 

Robt.  M.  Fuller 

Cyrus  H.  Russell     - 
H.  M.  Paine,  M.  D. 

S.  O.  Gregory- 

Wm.  8.  Malcolm  -  - 
W.  M.  Beanchamp.. 

JohnB.  Dill 

Phiio  Cowing 

Prof.  C.  Dewey.- .. 
E.  S.Holmes. D.D.S. 

Wm.  Ives 


Philadelphia. . 
Northampton . 
Tioga 


Wm.  Brooks  -..-.- 
W.  A.  W^hitebcad  .. 

John  C.  Deacon 

Thos.  J.  Beans 

Jas.  8.  Lippincott  .. 
Clarkson  Sheppord  . 


Pf.J.A.Kirkpatrick. 
L.  E.  Rlcksocker  . . . 
E.  T.Bentley 


26 
23,24 
29 
29 
24 


24,29 
22 

2:j 

23 
24 
27 
24 
22 
22,25 
22 


8,22 

8 

23,24 


23 
23 
23,24 
23 
24 
24 


23,24 

23,24 

27 


61 

6,7,18 

65 

6 

64 

6 

56 

4.12 

65 

4 

68 

G 

59 

18 

62 
62 
61 
67 
62 
67 


67 
72 
72 
66 
67 
65 
70 
66 
64 
71 
63 
65 
60 
70 
64 
66 
62 
71 


7 

3,5 

17 

6 

5.7 

18 


4 

3,  4 

4 

4 

3,  6 

4 

7 

7,13 

5,6.7 


13 

6,7 


3,4 

5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

19 

28 

27 

27 

28 

28 

4 

28 

28 

28 


5 
4,5 


17,19,21, 


24 
27 
20 
29 
30 
23 
30 
31 


35 
29 
31 
31 
34 
33 
35 
32 
24 
32 
29 
31 
27 
28 
30 
30 
32 
30 


33  I 
32  I 
32  1 


41.2 
38.9 
35.5 
41.1 
40.0 
42.8 
44.1 
43.6 


42.9 
42.6 
43.9 
41.4 
40.0 
42.1 
42.6 
43.0 
41.0 


45.6 
46.0 


46.7 
45.8 
47.7 
46.0 
47.3 
46.1 
49.5 
44.1 
45.4 
46.3 
41.4 
41.0 
41.1 
44.4 
45.4 
43.2 
44.0 
43.0 


46.8 
47.1 
46.7 
48.3 
49.6 
50,7 


1.90 
2. 43 


2.05 
2.55 
2.96 


2.68 
"2.'94 


2,57 
2.54 
2.3-2 
1.92 


2.74 
5.75 
3.29 
3.96 
2.24 
2.  .15 
a28 
a  38 
3.21 
2.38 
4.75 
4.37 


3.23 
3.22 


5.34 
3  CT 
4.00 
3  ri3 
2.99 
3.19 


49.6       4.48 

47.7 

46.5  I    4.70 
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I.  APRIL,  1864— CURBENT  WEATHEB-Cont 


Placo. 

County. 

Obseirer. 

^ 

E 

1 

1 

PK5S*VAHUl— ConU 

o 

Pluming  .r-  - 

Centre 

Samuel  Brugger 

John  Taylor 

Kev.W.  Smith,  D.D. 

S4 

23 
S3 

81 
73 

Conncllarille 

Fayette 

Ciinoiubarg 

Waahington 

DELAWARL 

Wilmington 

NewcasUe 

U.D.  Hedges,)!  D. 

94 

76 

MARYLAND. 

CbeRtertOTT  n 

Kent 

Prof.  J.R.Dutton.. 
Rev.  J.  Stephenson. 
MissH.  M.  Baer 

23 

8 
23 

73 
62 

7(i 

Bt.  Inigoei 

StMaryi 

Carroll 

SykesvUlo 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

i 

AVashington 

Washington 

Smithsonian  Insfn.. 

27 

72 

SOUTH  CAROLDIA. 

Dt'aufort 

Beaufort 

....do 

M.  M.  Mar»h,M.D.. 
Ms^.  Jas.  W.  Abert. 

28 

28 

00 
94 

Hilton  Head 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga 

Hairison 

Oeorge  H.  Bloker. . . 

527 

86 

RENTUCKT. 

Loolsville 

Jefferson ........ 

MrB.L.Yoiisg 

23 

78 

OHIO. 

New  Liabon 

Ettit  Fairfield 

Welshfleld 

Colombiana 

....do 

Geauga 

Cuyahoga  

Wayne 

J.  F.  Benner 

S.B.  McMillan 

B.  F.  Abell,  A.M    .. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde  . 

Martin  Winger 

Geo.  C.  Huntington. 
Pf.  H.  A.  Thompson. 
Prof.  J.  Haywood  . . 

L.  Engelbrecht 

Prof.M.O.Wllliama. 
J.  McD.  Mathews... 
MlKsOllitlppaLarsh. 

LH.Wilwn 

John  W.  Hammitt.. 

23 
23,24 
24 
22 
24 
26 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 

78 
73 
70 

Cleveland 

5.>  '2.  £ 

Wooiiter 

7li 
58 
71 
77 
76 
75 
73 
71 
72 
83 

KcUey'slHland 

Westcrville 

Erie  .::.!..:.. 

Franklin 

ROiS 

KiDgston 

Port§month 

Scioto 

UrbonaUnivcraity.. 

Hillsborough 

£atoD 

Champaign 

Highland 

Preble 

1 

CoUeg6Hill 

Hamilton 

....do 

1 

MICHIGAN. 

Pontiac 

Oakland 

Jas.  A.  Weeks 

Mi»8P.E.Whelpley. 
Prof.  R.C-  Kedzie. 

11,21 

26 

21,26 

60 
65 
61 

?0, 

Monroe 

Monroe.. 

State  Agrfc  College. 

INDIANA. 

Imrham  -  - 

Muncie 

Delaware 

Henry 

....do 

Floyd 

B.  J  Kice 

23 
23 
26 
23 
26 
7,23 

65 
70 
74 
78 
67 
70 

Spicoland 

Wm.  Dawson 

T.  B.  Redding,  A.M. 
E.  S.Crozier,M.D.. 
Reuben  Burroughs.. 
Royal  May  hew 

Newcastle 

New  Albany 

South  Bend 

Indianapolis ........ 

ILLINOIS. 

St.  Joseph 

Marion 

1 

Evanston ......  ... 

Cook 

Wm.H.  Morrison... 
N.E. Ballon.  M.D.. 
Mrs.E.  H.  Merwin.. 
James  W.  Tolman.. 

VerryAldrich 

Frederick  Brondel.. 

J.  H.  Riblett 

J.  Ellsworih 

Timothy  Dudley 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Triblo... 
Prof.  W.  Livingston. 
Dr.  J.  &  Miss  Grant. 
S.  B.  Mead.  M.D.  .. 

22 
26 

26 

26 

7,26 

26 

26 

7 

7 

7 

26 

23,29 

26 

59 
71 
80 
74 
70 
74 

Sandwich 

DeKnlb 

Ottawa 

La  Salle 

Winnebago 

Winnebago 

Bureau 

Tiskilwa 

Peoria 

Peoria 

1 

Pekin 

Tazewell 

Washington 

Morgan  ....... 

74    C^  1 

Hoyleston 

76 
78 
76 
73 
73 
73 

IM, 

Waverlv   

Upper  Alton 

GaleHburg 

Madison 

Knox 

Manchester 

Augusta 

Hancock..' 
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X.     A  T>prr.,  1864— CURRENT  WEATHER— Continued. 


Countjr. 


Observer. 


HejAxo^oc  -  •  -  * 

MlVvTHwYteo 

Cf  reen  Bay  •  •  • 
Embarrasa  --- 

MnAisou •• 

BeloU 


BeRver  Bay  - 
fet.  Paul..- 


Manitowoc  .--- 

Milwaukee 

Brown 

>Vaapaoca 

l>ano 

Rock 


LAke...- 
HamBey  - 
Brown.. 


Jacob  Lfkp« — 

I.  A.  Lapbam.  liL.D. 
priedrich  L>eckner . . 
J.  Kverett  I^rcx.Hl — 
Prof.  J.  \V.  Storllng. 
Ueury  D.  W.  Porter, 


C-  "Wieland 

llev.  A.  B.  PatorsoQ. 
Charles  Uoos 


.  p.J.Fftm8worth,3kI.D 
Ana  Horr.  M.  D 


lOW^ 

\  Clinton.. 

Subuq«e: S^Snc'. :::::. 1  I«aiabP.Walton 

Muscatine Muscauno  i>anlel  McCready 

Fort  Madison VSi.^A' ""-*'...•   I'rof.  T.  8.  Parvin.. 

Iowa  City..-.. I  Sv    ■-.'  — ■    ^i«^-  E-  ^-  Briggs  -. 

Mount  Pleasnnt t  "f "Kuan A.  C  Wbcaton  . . 

Independence SuckU^wk  "...   T.  Steed 

Waterloo «f^n  U-  TownBcnd... 

Iowa  Falls K^SSb-'-"- Dr.  F.  &Mi«« McCoy 

oilwa:::::::::::::l  M?nC 1  i"chMsiebbinmM.D 


MISSOURI. 

Fox  Creok 

Aibena 


Canton 

UarrinonvUle ' 


KANSAS. 
Olatlio 

Sfu.t*i  AfrrVc!"CoUege. 
iort  Uuoy 


a*  TnnlB Wm.  Mulr 

CliiA ^---•'—   ^'  '^-  CaldweU.. 

T^-s-       George  P.  Ray  . 

r    g   !•• ^^^  Chiistian.. 


jobnson- 
Riley  -.-- 
Dfcvls... 


kkdraska  ter. 
F.Ik  liora                    . .    Wasbington  . 
BeUevno Sarpy 


^Tah  ter, 
Gt.  Salt  Lake  City. - 

COLORADO   TER. 

Montgomory 


W.  Beckwith. . 
H.  L.  Deniiion. 
£lford£.  Lee  . 


MissAM.J.Bowen. 
Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton. 


Great  Salt  Lake.  W.  W.  Pbelps.. 
James  Lnttrell.. 


park. 


II>AHO   TER. 

J^rt  Lammlo 

'ort  llaUleck 


LH.  Flnfrock. 


20  ' 

20,21  1 

20  • 


25 
25 


18  ' 


19  1 
18  , 


25 
23 
25 
25 

70   1 
66 
80 
80 

"t 

79 

65  ; 

80 


16 
6 
15 
5, 13, 14 
I  13 

5, 13,  14 
I         2.5 
2,5 
2,5,10 
9 
15 


16 
5, 6, 1 1, 
13,20.30 
13,16 
1.15 


2.15 

5 

1,4 


18!      60 


36 
35 
30 
32 
32 
34 
34 
30 
30 
32 
28 


36 
30 


34 
36  ; 


30 


47.1 

46.2 

44.7 

47.4 

46.1  , 

45.5 

46.  a 
4a  0  . 

41.  9  I 
43.  9  I 
45.0 


52.9 
48.9 


4a  0 
5;i7 


4.50 
1.16 
3.43 
5.93 
3.97 
4.24 

2.  :io 
4':ib 

2.38 


IG.    I 
4.24 


7.43 
6.U6 


'     6.00 

48.3  i     1.68 
54.3  I     0.89 


46.3 
45.2 

"2.40 

52.8 

1.37 

31.0 

5.56 

43.4 
37.6 

"lso 
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I.  MAY,  1864— CURRENT  WEATHER, 


PlaM. 


Cotuity. 


MAINS. 

l^orth  Perry 

8teaben 

TViUiamHbarg 

"West  WaterviUe... 

Gardiner 

Lisbon 4 

Corniahville 


WaHhlogton . . 

...do 

PUeataqaii... 

KoDuebec  

...do 

Androaeoffffbi. 
York 


ObBerrer. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRK. 


Stratford 

North  Littleton. 
Clarcmont 


TKRJfONT. 

Lnnenbarg ,. 

Craftsbury 

Calais 

Burlington 

Aliddk'bnry 

Brandon 


MASSACUDSETTS. 


Kewbnry , 

New  Bedford. 
Mendon 

Ambenit 

Springfield.  . . 

Westiield 


CONNECTICUT. 


Pomfret 

Middletowu  . 


NEW  TORE. 


Sonth  Hartford. 
Fiiihkill  I^andiDg 

Garrisou'ii 

Throg'BNeck  — 

Flatbush 

Uoaf  and  Dumb  lost. 
St.  Xavier'8  College 

Schenectady 

(jrouvernear 

Clinton 

TberoMt 

Obwcgo 

Skaccatelei 

Aubnm 

Palmyra 

Seneca  Falls 

Itocbettter 

WiUn 

Baifalo 


NEW  JERSEY. 


PatetBon  ..... 

Newark , 

Burlington  . . 

Progres* 

Haddonfleld . 
Greenwich . . 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Falliington... 
Philudeiphla.. 
Nazareth 


Cooi 

Grafton  . 
SalUvaa. 


Esiex 

Orleans 

WaKhington . 
Chittenden . . 

AddiMon 

Ratland 


Wm.  D.  Dana. . 
J.  D.  Parker  . 
Edwin  Pitman.. 
B.  F.  WHbur. , 
Re  7.  F.  Gardiner . 
Asa  P.  Moore . 
O.  W.  GuptiU . 


Branch  Brown 
RuftiB  Smith 
Arthar  Chase. 


Hiram  A.  Catting. . 
JnmeH  A.  Paddock. 
J  ume«  K.  Tobsy  . . 
Rev,  McK.  Petty.. 

H.  A.  Sheldon 

David  Bucklnnd. . . 


Eflaex 

Bristol 

Worcester. . 
Hamp«hire  . 
Hampden  .. 
— do. 


Windham  . 
Middleaez . 


Washington . 
Dutchens.... 

Pntnam 

Westchester . 

Kings 

New  York... 
do. 


Schenectady  .. 
St.  Lawrence' '. 

ODoida 

Jefferson..."" 

0^weRo ] . ' 

Onpndaga . . ! ! ! 
Cayn^n  ..II!!! 

Wayne ,',, 

Seneca \\\ 

Monroe  ....*.** 
Niagara..".!.*! 
Brie 


Passaic 

Essex ! 

Burliugton  ! ' 

...do ! 

Camden ! 

CiiffiberlftQd! 


Backs 

Philadelphia.!!!! 
Northampton. . . . 


40 


JohnH.  Caldwell.. 
Samnel  Rodman. . . 
John  G.  Metcalf  . . . 
Prof.  E.  8.  Snell.J. 
J.  Weatherbead,... 
Rev.  £.  Davis 


Rev.  D.  Hnnt  ... 
Prot  John  Johnston . 


O.  M.  Tn^aliibe 

Wm.  H.  Denning... 
Tho».  B.  Arden... 

Francis  Morris 

EliT.  Mack 

Pro£  O.  W.  Morris 
Rev.  Jno.  M.  Anbier. 
Robert  M.  Puller... 

C.  U.  RnsseU 

H.  M,  Paine,  M.D. 

8.  O.  Gregory 

Wm.  S.  Malcolm  . . 
W.  M.  Beanchamp. 

JohnB.  Dill 

Stephen  H  vde 

Philo  Cowing 

M.M.  Mathews,  M.D. 
E.  8.  Holmes,  D.D.S. 
Wm.lves 


Wm.  Brooks 

Wm.  Whitehead.. . 
JohnC.  Deacon  ... 
Thomas  J.  Beans.. 
James  S.  LIppincott 
Clarkson  Sheppard 


Ebonezer  Hanoe  — 
Pf.  J.  A.  Kirkpatrick. 
L.  CBicksecker  ... 


31 

31 

31 

31 

9 

31 

31 

31 

6 

6 

16 

15,25 

6 

6,24,31 

21 

21 

21, 24 

24,31 

15 


8,9,10,31 
31 
8.9,10, 
31,31 


11 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
23 
1 
1 
10,11 
3 
3 

3 

3 

2,10,11 

10 


2 
1 
2,3,4 
3 
3 
3 


37 

45 

41 

43 

40 

47 

43 

41 

34 

40 

37 

34 

35 

36 

40 

37 

37 

41 

35 


40 
39 
44 
45 
48 
46 


57.8 


64.6 

64.6 

62.0 

62.1 

61.5 

65.6 

6:1. 

6-2.3 

56.7 

63.8 

55.0 

55.8 

57.8 

61.4 

61.1 

63.8 

62.7 

58.0^ 

57.0 


63L9 

62.0 
65.6 
64.5 
65.8 
66L6 


2.73 
3.82 


6.28 
3.H 
3.10 
3.80 
3.00 
5.24 
3.79 


.3.<!7 
3. 7:< 

aoo 

&73 


&54 
a'32 


8.55 
5.i?8 
6.40 
6.61 
7.09 
4.43 


65.7  6.S0 
67.0  9.04 
65.0 
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I.  MAY.  1864— CURRENT  WEATHER— 


Place. 


P&KNSTLVANIA-Con. 


SiWrr  Spring. 
llarrUburg  — 

Tioga 

\ViIliain«port . 

Fleming 

Coooubbarg.. 


DCLAWARX. 


'WUmiDgton . 


HARYLAHD. 


CbeBtertown... 

St.  Inigoeii 

Sykejiville 

Union  Bridge.. 


County. 


Lancaster 

paiipbin 

Tiog;i 

Lycoming 

Centre 

Washington . . , 


MewcHBtle 


Kent 

St.  Mary'8., 

CarroU 

...do 


DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Wnsbingtou 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 


Beaufort 

UUtou  Head. 


KKNTUCKT. 


LouinWUe . 


OHIO. 


New  LtMbon  — 
East  Fairtield  . . 
Steuben  viilo.... 

Wflshtield 

Clevi-lund 

■\Vooster 

Kelley'A  Ixland  . 
Wc-BttTvillo..  .. 

Ki.ighton 

PcrtHmouth  . .  - . 

Toledo 

llllUboro' 

Col!eg«Hill  .... 
Cinciunuti 


'    MICHIGAN. 

Pontlac 

Mouroe 

YpHilanti 

State  Agrlc  College. 

INDIANA. 


Pennville . 


Mancie 

Spieeland 

New  Albany 

Kew  Harmony 


ILUNOia. 


Chicago 

Simdwich . . , 

Ottawa 

Winnebago.. 


Du  Qnoln  . 
TiKlillwa . . 
Peoria 


Washington . 


Bcanfort . 
...do.... 


Jcffenon... 


Colaroblaoa . 

...do 

Jefferwn 

Geauga 

Cuyahoga ... 

Wayne 

•  Erie 

Franklin 

Roisii 

Scioto....... 

Lticas 

Higliland.^.. 
Hamilton  .  .. 
...do 


Oakland 

Monroe 

Wanhtenaw  . 
Ingham . . . .  ■ 


Jay 

Delaware  ". 

Henry 

Floyd 

Pouey 


Obnenrer. 


n.  O.Bmckbnrt... 
Jobn  Hviiitely.  M.  D 

E.  T.  Bfntley 

H.  C.  Moyer 

Samuel  Brugger  . . . 
He  v.Wdl  Smith,  DD 


U.  D.  Hedgei,  M.D 


Prot  J.  R.  Datton. . 
Rev.  J.  Stephen«on 
MiMtH.  M.  Boer... 
W.  Qillittgham 


9 
&31 
21 
24 
24 
24 


8,9 


8,31 
31 
24 
24 


SnithaonlanlDBtit'n.  8, 10, 31 


M.  M.  Marsh,  M.D. 
LtChaa.  R.  Suter.. 


Mrs.L.  Tonng.. 


J.  P.  Benner 

8.  B.  McHill^.... 

RoHwell  Munh 

B.  F.  Abell.  A.  M. 

Cr.  A.  Hyde 

Maniii  Winger 

(jeo.  C.  Hnutiugton. 
Vf.  H.A.  Thompson 
l*f.  John  Haywood. . 

L.  Engelbreebt 

J.  B.  Trembly,  M.  D. 
J.  McD.  Muthews... 

L  H.  WtlHon 

O.  W.  Harper 


JamcR  A.  Weeki  . . . 
Miiw  F.  E.  Whelpley. 

C.S.  Woodurd 

PtR.C.  Kedxie.... 


Miu  Miriam  Griest.. 


13.  J.  Rice 

Wm.  Dawnon 

E.  8.  Crozier,  M.D. . 
Jolm  Chnppelli»mAth, 


Cook 

De  Kalb 

LaSulle  

WinnelMgo 


Perry  . . . « CharleH  Zicgler 

Bureau Vcrry  Aldrich 

Peoria I  Frederick  Brendel . 


A.  Byrne 

N.E.hiilou.M.D.. 
Mrs.  K.  H.  Merw^n 
J.  W.  Tolmnn 


23 


6 
21,23 


2U 

23,31 

31 

31 

23 

22,23 

22 

31 

2i 

29 

21.22 


7,21,22. 
-23,30.31 


23 


30 
22,30 

22 
20,21, 
22.30 
21.22 

22 

20 
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I.  MAY,  1864— CURRENT  WEATHER— Continued. 


Tazewell J.  H.  Wblett . 

WHiihiiigton J.  ElUwonh.. 

Wrtverly ,  Morgan Tlmoihy  Dudley., 

Ga\ev\>urff Knox Prof.  >\.  L  vingston.; 

Muuclieiter Scott tw  i  #.  m  ; <-  v  •- ,o«t' 

AuLguata Iltiacock  . 

"wnscossKf. 

M»nitowoc '  Manitowoc 

Ml-wuukeo MUwaukeo 

OrecuBay Browu  .... 

W ey ail wtga i  Waupacca 

"Embarraw 1 do  ... 

Superior Douglas 


MISKESOTA. 

St.  Paul RamBey. 

KewUlm Brown - 


IOWA. 


Lyoni! 

I>ubuc]ae 

Muitcutine 

I'ort  MiidiMn.. 

Iowa  Crty 

Mount  Pleasant ,  Henry 

Independence '  Buchanan 

I*Jea«ant  Plain 1  Jeffcnion  . 


Clinton 

Dubuque.. 
Muscatine . 

Li'o 

JohoMon  ■ . . 


Iowa  Fa 

Aigoua. 
Onuwa. 


MI.^SOUBL 


Allenton 

Fox  Creek ■ 

AtheQH 

Canton. 


Hardin  . 
KosHUth  . 
Monona . 


HurrlMODville Cans 


Manhattan.. 
Fort  Kiley. 


Elkhorn.  

Belie  vuo  '* 

UTAH  XERRITORT. 

Great  Rait  Lake  City 
St.  CKjxn-^e 


COLORADO  TML 
Mont^fom^ry 


SULouIi. 

...do  

Clark 

IjCwU 


Dr.  P  J.  Fanufworth 
Asallopr,  M.D- 
I.  P.  Walton    . . 
Daniel  McCready. 
Tbeo.8.Purvi|.A.M.      29.^ 
R«v.  E.  L.  Bflggt..  a 

A.  C.  Wheufon ■     21.  J 

T  McConnel    ...... 

Nathan  To\Tni«end  . 
Dr.  F.  &  .M'w  McCoy 
Iticb'd  St«bbiiu,M.D 


Riley  . 
Davis  . 


Washington . 
S«rpy 


Great  Salt  1 


Parke. 


A.  Fendler 

Wm  Miiir 

J.  T.  Caidwell.. 
Ocorg"  P.  Ray . 
JohaChrkitian.. 


H.  li.  DenlBon . 
Ciford  £.  Lee  . 


Miss  A.  M.  J  Bowen. 
Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton 


W.  W.  Phelps . 
H.  Pearco 


Jam«f  Lnttrell 


23 

21 
S8 
21 
23 

97 
92 

91 
96 
90 

30 
29,30 

90 

29 

29 

94 

68 

30 
27,30 

8-3 
90 

29 

65 

1.96 
LU 


1,3.9 


>|      42.5     11.73 
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Perry 

Steuben 

Lee 

Belfast 

W«tt  Woterville. . . 

Gardiner 

Lltibon 

Corai^h 

Corniahville 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Stratford 

North  Littleton . 


Washington i  Wm.  D.  Dana. 


do... 

PenobBeot 

Waldo 

Kennebec-. 

...do 

Androscoggin. . . . 

York 

...do 


Coo« 

Grafton. 


Bamstcad Belknap. 

CUiremont Sullivan. 

Do do.... 


VERMONT. 


Lunenburg . 
Craftebury  . 
Burllnffton.. 
Middlebnry. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Sandwich 

Kowbury 

Topnfi.ld 

Kew  Bedford.. 

Mendon 

BuldwinsvUlc. 

Atnhornt 

Springfli'ld... 
WeBttleld 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 


COSNECTICUT. 


Pomfret 

Colombia 

Middletown. 


HEW  TORK. 


Moriches 

South  Hartford 

Korth  Argyle 

Fishkiil  I.4UidiDg... 

Garrison's 

White  Plains 

Throg's  Neck 

St.  F.  Xavior'sCoIl. 

Flatbush 

Schenectady 

Gouvemeur 

Clinton , 

South  Trenton 

Onc.da , 

Thereisa , 

OHWOgO 

PiUermo , 

Skaneutcleg 

Auburn 

Nichols 

Palmyra , 

Seneca  Falls , 

RochejCter , 

Wilson 

Buflfiilo 

Jamestown 


Essex 

Orleans 

Chittenden.  - 
Addinon 


Barnstable. . 

Ebsex 

do-. 


Brl«tol 

Worcester., 
do.. 


HampBhlre  . 
Uampdun. . '. 
...do 


Providence . 


Windham  . 
Tolland... 
MiddieHex  . 


Suffolk 

WaKliingtou . 
.do. . 


Dutchess 

Putnam 

WcHtchestcr  — 

...do 

New  York  city. 

Kings , 

Schenectady... 
St  Lawrence . . 

Oneida , 

...do , 


Bladison 

Jefferson.... 

0»wego 

do.. 


Onondaga . . . 

Cayuga 

Tioga 

Wayne 

Seneca  

Monroe 

Niagara 

Erie 

Chautauqua . 


J.D.Parker 

Edwin  Pitman 

George  E.  Brackett 

B.F.  VVilb'ur 

lie  v.  P.  Gardiner. . . 

Asa  P.  Moore 

SiUwWest 

G.W.Guptm 


25 

15 

15,25 

26 

25 

25,26 


Branch  Brown.. 
Rtif^  Smith.... 


Charles  H.  Pitman . 

Arthur  Chase 

Stephen  O.  Mead  . . 


Hiram  A.  Cutting. . 
James  A.  Paddock . 
Rev.  McK.  Petty... 
H.  A.  Sheldon. 


N. Barrows,  M.D.. 
John  H.CaldweU.. 

A.  M.  Merriam 

Samuil  Rodman... 
J.  G.  Mctcalf.  M.  D  . 
Rev.  E.  Dewhurst.. 
Prof.  ES.SnelI.... 

J.  Weutherhead 

Rev.  £.  Davis 


Prof:  A.Caswell.. 


Rov.D.Hunt 

Wm.  H.  Yeomnns. . . 
Prof,  Jno.  Johnston. . 


Hiss  N.  Smith 

O.  M.  Ingalsbo  . . . 
George  M.  Hunt . 
Wm.H.  Denning. 
Thomas  B.  Arden 

Oliver  R.  Willis 

P.M.  Rogers 

Rev.  John  Aubiur.  - . 

Eli  T.  Mack 

Robert  M.  Fuller 

C.  H.  Russell 

H.  M.  Paine.  M.D.. 

Storrs  Burrows 

8.Spooncr,M.D.... 

8.  O.Gregory 

Wm.  8.  Malcolm 

E.  B.Bartlett 

W.  M.  Beauchamp  . . 

John  B.  Dill 

Robert  Ho  well 

Stephen  Hyde 

Philo  Cowing 

Dr.  M.M.  Mathews.. 
E.S.  Holmes,  DD.S. 

William  Ivcs 

Rcv.S.W.  Uoe,M.D. 


19 


19 
18, 19, 
20,25 
25 
25 
25 


26 

19 

25,26 

25 


25 
26 
26 
26 
25 
25 
2') 
25,26 
25,26 


25 

25 

25,26 


25,26 
25 
25 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
25 
2,') 
25 
20 


25,26 
25 

24, 25 
25 
21 
21  I 


92 
96 
93 
9U 
94 
90 
94 
100 
91 


95 


98 
9G 
U4 
95 
90 
9:) 
96 
97 
?? 
92 
&) 
96 

"92 

ea 

84 
95 
90 
96 
97 
92 
100 
93 
95 
96 
96 


10 
10,11 
11 
10 
4,8 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
11,12 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 


10 
11 
11 
10 
11 
11 
11 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 

■   io 

10 
10 
10 
7,10.11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 


43 
45 
42 
50 
45 
47 
46 
39 
45 


49 
46 
46 
50 
48 
54 
51 
54 
48 
46 
39 
46 

"44 
42 
45 
43 
42 
44 
43 
47 
45 
46 
47 
46 
44 


59.8  1 

60.6  I 

65.1 

04. 4 

65.7 

6:^.7 

64.5 

6«.3 

66.7 


61.0 

58.5 

G6.8 
67.0 
65.2 


67.9 
60.8 
6:1.2 
65.8 


64.6 
67.9 

oai 

65. 2 
67.0 
58.4 
6."'>.7 
65.4 
65.3 


64. 6 
69.1 
67.7 


68.1 
70.2 
66.3 
68.5 
66.0 
70.5 
68.5 
70.5 
66.8 
68.1 
65.4 
09.5 

"'62.0 
6.^8 
62.7 
65.0 
06.8 
70.7 
66.6 
68.0 
04.3 
67.3 
67.6 
66.0 
06.8 


in. 

0.92 
1.40 
1.64 
0.30 
0.55 
0.90 
2.  15 
0.80 
L18 


1.29 
0.50 


0.95 
0.90 


1.25 
LOO 
1.51 
L39 


LOl 


1.29 
LOS 


1.00 

i.:j8 

0.56 
0.53 


L22 


L12 
3.66 


2.30 
0.82 
L04 
Li:4 
L84 


2.66 
2.59 
2.75 
a  75 
0.50 
1.15 
1.71 
2.08 
a  77 
0.88 


0.91 
a50 
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Place. 


NEW  JKRSKT. 


PaiMMdc  V»Iley... 

Newark -'. . 

Kew  Brunswick. .... 

Moun*  Holly 

ProgreKg * 

Bmlngton 

Httddiuficld 

Greouwich 


PEKNSTLVANIA. 


Xazareth 

Philadelphia.. 
Gcnuuntown  . 
FiUliuugton . . . 

Moorland 

Mount  Joy 

Berwick 

HarriHburg . . . 

Tioga 

W'illiamsport . 

Fleming 

Canousbuiig. . . 


DELAWARE. 

WilmingtoQ. 

HARTLA.ND. 


County. 


Paaimic 

EnK'x 

AliddliHex  . . 
Burlington  . 
...do 


do 

CauideD 

Cauiberland. 


Northampton . 
Philadelphia. . 

do 

Bucks 

Montgomery.. 

Lancuhtor 

Columbia 

Duuphin 

Tioga. .... 

Lycoming 

Centre , 

SVuDbington  . . 


Obf«rvw. 


Newcastle. 


Chestertown Kent 

Annapolliji I  Anne  Arandel . . . 

St  Mary'i St.  Mary'a .... 

SykeiiviUe Carroll 


DI8T.  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington 


Washington . 


SOUTH  CAROLUTA. 


Hilton  Head <  Beanfort . 

Beaufort. do 


KENTUCKY. 

lA>aisville 


OHIO. 


Sny  brook 

EiMt  Fairfield. 
New  Lisbon  . . 
Steubenville.. 
WeUhfleld.... 
Mllner>villo    . 

Woouter 

Norwalk 

WeMervlUo... 

KingHton 

Portsmouth... 

llrbana 

HillKborough. . 

Bethel 

College  Hill... 

Do. 

Cincinnati 


Jefferson. 


MICUIOAN. 


Pontiao. . 


Asbtabnla... 
Columbiana . 

....do 

Jcfft'r»!on 

Goanga. 

(ruermsey 

Wayno 

Huron 

Franklin.... 

II088  

Scioto 

Champaign.. 

Highland 

Clermont 

Hamilton 

...do 

...do 


Oakland.. 


Monroe. . 


Monroe  City... 

Yptilanti 1  Wntihtennw 

Agricultural  College.!  Ingham 


William  Brooki.... 
W.  A.  Whitehead  . . 
Gea  W.  Tbompnon. 
M.J.I(beeM.M.U... 
ThomuM  J.  Beans . . 
John  C.  Deaeon ... 

J.  S.  Lippincott 

Clurkson  Sheppurd. 


1*.  E.  RIcksecker 

Pf.J.A.Kirkpatrick. 

Thomas  Meehan 

Ebenezcr  Hunce 

Anna  Spent er 

J.  R.noffer 

John  EKgert 

John  Heii»ely,  M.D.. 

E.  T.  Bentlcy 

H.CMoyer 

Samuel  Brngger. .. 
Rov.  W.  Smith,  D.D. 


U.  D.  Hedges,  M.  D 


Prof.  J.  R.  Dutton... 
Wm.  R.  Goodman . . . 
Rev.  J.  Stepheuiion. 
MiMH.M.Buer..... 


Smithsonian  IngVn. 


Lieut.  C.  R.  Snter  . . 
M.M.Man»h,  M.  D. 


Mrs.  L.  Toang . 


James  B.  Prnscr 

H.B.  McMillan , 

J.  F.  Benners 

RoRwell  MarHh 

B.F.Abell.  A.M.. 
Rev.  D.  Thompson.. 

Martin  Wir.gcr 

Rev,  A.  Newton 

Pf.  II.  A. Thorn ps'n 
Prof.  J  no.  Haywood 

I...  Engelbreobt.   

Prof.  M.G. Williams 
J.  McD.  Muthewti. . . . 
Gt'orge  W.  Crane  . . . 

LH.  WilHon 

John  W.  Hnmmitt .. 
G.W.  Harper 


James  A.  Weeks — 

MlfsF.  E.Whelplpy. 

C.  S.  Woodartl 

Prof.  R.  C.  Kodzio. . . 


S6 
i;5 
26 
26 
25 
25 

25,26 
22 
25 

24,25 


25 


S6 
26 
26 
25 


25 


£5,26 


25,  2G 

26 

24,25 


2<; 

24,  25 
26 

25,26 
9.  17 
24 
26 
26 
25 
26 

24,  25 
26 
25 


21,24 

25.26 

18 

25 

24 


98 
9<> 
99 
93 
93 
lO) 
9(» 
95 
98 
91 
95 
90 


96 


97 

V'O 
9() 


94 


92  I. 


d<l 


93 
91 

9i 
9.") 
9."> 
9(1 
94 
8H 

9r> 

91 
95 
91 
95 
92 
94 
98 


90 


93 

93 
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PennvUle., 


Munde 

Spioelnnd. 

Now  CaMtlo 

N«w  Albany..-. 

South  Iknd 

IndianapoliR  — 
Blooniingdalo.. 
Htw  Uarmouy . 


ILLIJVOIS. 


Riley 

Sandwich  . . . 

Ottawa 

Tl^kilwa 

W'yauet 

Hennepin  — 

Peoria. 

Pekln  City. . . 
Hoyleston — 

>Vavirly 

Ciale«buTg... 

Mancbester. 

Augusta 


Manitowoc . . 
Milwaukee  . . 

Do 

Green  Bay  . 

( rene vo 

Embarraofl. . 

WaupaccA.. 

I^cbnnon  ... 
Superior.... 


Beaver  Bay . 

St.  Paul 

Tamnruck... 
New  Ulm. 


IOWA. 


Lyong 

Dubuque , 

Independence..., 

Iowa  City , 

31oant  Pleasant.. 


Fort  Madison. 
Waterioo 


PleaMint  Plain.. 

lown  Falls 

Algona 

Ouawa 


MISSOURL 


Jay 

Delaware. . 
Henry 


.do. . 


Floyd 

St.  Joseph . 

Marion 

Parke 

Posey 


AUenton 

Fox  Creek. 

Athens 

Canton. .* 

Ilarrisonville 

KANSAS. 

Olatha 

Manhattan., 


McHenry 

DoKalb 

La  Salle 

Bureau 

...do 

Pntnam 

Peoria. 

Tazewell 

Washington . 

Morgan 

Knox. 

Scott 

Hancock 


Manitowoc  . 

Milwaukee  . 

do.. 


Brown 

Walworth . . 
Waupucco. . 


...do...., 

...do 

I>ouglas. 


Clinton 

Dnbuqne 

Buchanan 

Johution 

Henry 


Leo 

Black  Ukwk!'. 


JpflTerson., 

Hurdin 

KoHsnth  . . 
Mouona . . 


St  Ixinis. . 

...do 

Clark 

Ijowbi ... 
Cass 


Johnson. 
Riley.... 


Miriam  Oriest 

E.J.Rlce 

William  Dawson... 
T.B.  Redding,  A.M 
E.  S.  Crozier,  M.D... 
Reuben  Burroughs. . 

Royal  May  hew 

W.H.Hobbs 

John  Chappellsmith 


E.  Babcock 

N.  E.  Ballou,  M.  D  . 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Merwin  . 

Verry  Aldrich 

E.  8.  Phelps,  jr 

Snjiley  Shepherd... 
Friidriih  Brendel... 

J.H.  R.bleit 

J.  Ellsworth 

Timothy  Dudley... 
Prof.  \V.  Llving.'ton 
Dr.  J.and  Mii«s<f  rant 
S.B.Mead,  M.D... 


Lake 

Ramsey 

Hennepin 

Brown  . . . .' 


FortKUey |  Davis 


Jacob  LQps 

I.  A.  Lapham,  LL.D. 

Cari  Winkler 

Friedrich  Deckner . 
Wm.n.  Whiting..., 
J.  Everett  Breed 

H.C.Mead 

J.  C.  Hicks 

Thomas  Clark. 


C.  WIeland 

Rev.  A.  B.  Paterton 
Mary  A.  Grave 
Charles  Boos 


Dr.  P.  J.  Famsworth. 
AsaHorr,  M.D 
A.C.  Wheaton. 
Theo.  Parvin,  A.M 
Rev.  E.  L.  Briggs.  - 

Daniel  McCready. 
T.Steed 


T.  McConncl 

N.  Towtinend 

Dr.  &  Miss  L.  McCoy 

Rich.St©bbin8,M.D 


Augs.  Pendler 
Willinm  Muir. 
J.  T.  Cald*vplL 
O^oTgo  P.  Ray 
John  Chrintian 


W.  Beckwlth 

H.  L.  DeuisoUc  

Elford  E.  Loe 21, 29, 30 
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P1m«. 

Coanty. 

• 

Obienrw. 

^ 

1 

a 

1 

NEBRASKA  TERR. 
ElkhornCIty 

Waihlngton 

Shtdv 

MliitA.M.J.Bowen. 
Key.  Win.  Uomilton . 

21 
SO 

0.30 
25,26 

29 

30 

o 

101 

95 

98 
87 

76 

96 

1, 

UTAH  TERRITORY. 

StCkoree 

Great  Salt  Lako  City. 

OREGON. 

Anbnm 

Waahlngton 

Great  Salt  Lake . 

Baker 

i 

W.W.Phelpi. 

S.  H.  W.  Hlndmun  . . 
T.  W.  Logon.  M.D.. 

13.1 

] 

CAUFORKIA. 

Sacramento 

17,1 
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Plaee. 


County. 


Obienrer. 


^ 
fi 


Perry 

St4rubtfn.. 
BlueUUl. 

Lee 

Gardiner . 


"We«tW%terville. 

Linbon 

CornUh 

ComiMhviUe 


VXW  HAMPflHIIU. 

Stratford 

Shelbnm 

North  Littleton 

Barnriti'ad 

Claremout 

Do 


VERMONT. 


Lttnenburg . 
Craftsbury  . 

Calais 

Burlington  . 
Middlebury. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bandwich 

Newbury 

Topsliold 

New  Bedford 

Mcndon  

BaldwitiKville 

Worcester 

Amhernt 

Springfield 

WesiJield 


CONNECTICUT. 


Pomfret 

Colnmbia — 
Middletown  . 
Colebrook . . . 


NEW  TORK. 

South  Hartford . . . 

North  Argyle 

Fi«hkiU  Landing. . 


Oarrison's 

Throg'B  Neck 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Akv, 
St  F.  Xavier'B  Coll. 

Flutbush •- 

Schenectudy 


Washington . 

...do 

HaocOck 

Pttuobf^ot . . . 
Kennebec  . . . 


Wm.  D.  Dona 

J.  D.  Parker 

H.  H.O-'good. 

£<lwin  Piimim 

Rev.  F.  Gardiner. 


...do 

Androscoggin  . 

York 

...do  


B.  P.  Wilbur.. 
Asa  P.  Moore.. 

Silas  West 

G.  W.  QnptUl . 


i?r 

31 

31    ' 
14.  19.  s20 

20.  ai  [ 

so,  31    I 
31 
19 
19   ' 


Coos 

...do  .... 
Grafton . . 
Belknap . . 
Sullivan  •  * 
...do.... 


Branch  Brown... 

F.  Odell 

Ruf us  Smith 

Cbaa.  n.  Pitman 

Arthur  Chiise 

Stephen  O.  Ueod 


Essex 

Orleans 

Wnshiogton . 
Chittenden.. 
Addison 


H.  A.  Cutting... 
James  A.  Paddock.. 
James  K.  Tobcy. 
Rev.  McK.  Potty  ..." 
U.  A.  Sheldon 


Barnstable  . 
Essex  . 


N.  Barrows,  M.D... 

JohnH.  CaldweU... 

do A.  N.  Merrinm 

Bristol I  Samuel  Rodman 

Worcester.......'  J.  G.  Mrtcalf.  M.  D. 

do '  Rev.  E.  Dewhurst  . . 

...do I  H.  C.  Prentiss 

Hampshire {  trof.  E.  S.  Snell.... 

Hampden •  J.  Weatherheud 


19 
19 
19 
19 
5J0 
19 


19  ! 

18  j 

19,31 
31 


527 

20 
20,31 

20 
19 
3.3,31 
20 
31 


Windham . 
Tolland . . . 
Middlesex . 
Litchfield  . 


Washington . 

— do 

Dutchess . . . . 


Rev.  E.  Davis 11,20,31 


Rev.  D.  Hunt  ......  31 

Wm.  H.  Yeomans  ..  31 

Prof.  John  Johnston.  31 

Charlotte  Rockwell.]  20,31 


Putnam ' 

Westchester [ 

New  York  city  . . 

do 

Kings 

Schenectady 


Gou  vemeur 

Clinton 

South  Trenton 

Tber«.>8a 

0««wego 

Pttlonno 

Skaneateles 

Auburn 

Nichols 

Palmyra 

RooheHter 

Wil«on 

Buflfalo 

Joiuestown 


St.  Lawrence. . . 

Oneida 

...do 

Jefferson 

Oswego 

...do. 

Onondugn 

Cavugu  

Tioga    

Wiiyne 

Monroe 

Niagara 

Erk'  

Chautauqua . . . . 


G.  M.  Ingalsbe 

George  M.  Hunt.., 
Wm.  H.  Dennhig. . 


Thos.  B.  Arden 

F.  M.  Rogers 

l>rof.  O.  W.  Morris. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Aubier. 

EliT.  Muck 

Harmau  V.  Swart  . 


C.  H.  Russell 

H.  M.  Paine,  M.  D.. 

Storrs  Barrows 

S.  O.  Gn*gory 

Wm.  S.  Malcolm 

E.  B.  Banlett 

W.  M.  Bfauchamp.. 

JohnB.  Dill 

Robert  HoweU 

Stephen  Hyde 

M.M.  Matthews, M.D. 
E.  S.  Holmes,  DD.S. 

William  f vcs 

Rev.  S. W.  Roe,  M.D. 


18,31 

19 

11, 17,  19 

20,31 

6,20 

31 

31 

28,31 

31 

11,19, 

20,31 

18,  J9 

19 


I  18  I 

IS  ' 
18,19.;U! 
i  31  I 

.18, 19,  31; 
!      l.'-'O 

I  1« 

19,31 

31 

18 

\         31 
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JCeTvjirk 

Mount  Holly.. 

r^rog-reHM 

K'iriing'ton ^^.... 

lladdondeld  .".*..!!'  Camden 

Greenwich Cumberland. 


Esiex 

Burliugton  . 

....do 

do 


PENXSYLVAJPLA- 

^'azareth  . 

^iiiladelphia  ".'.*!! 

Wenimntoivn  . 

KalJHin^^^on...'"! 

Moori*m<i .  . 

Silver  Sprii'.K'." 

•Mount  Jov  " 

Bt-rwick    : 

Utrrinburcr  

Tioga  ....      

CouuellHvillo 

Pt-nuHviIle.        

pjftiiHVille. 

Ciiuozusbur^'  " 


WllmXn^toix  . 


Cbestfrtowx^ 

Annapolia         

*|f-  Murv'H     " 


DIST. 


^^     COLUMBIA. 


^Va«hine^oo 


SOUTH 


Hllio; 


^A 


^   H. 


K.OUSA- 


Kent 


TXJ 


CKT. 


W.  A.  Whitehead  . 
H.  J.  Rhee«,  M.  D. 
Tbom(u  J.  Beans. . 

John  0.  Deacon 

Ja«(.  8.  Lippiiicott. . 
Clarluon  Sbeppard 


Korthampton L.  E.  Rlcksecker 

Philadelphia Pf.  J .  A.  Kirkputrick. 

...do Thomas  Muehan... 

Bucks ;  Ebenezer  Hnoco... 

Montgomery Mintt  Auoa  Spencer 

Lancaster I  II.  G.  Bmckhart 

...do '  J.  R.  Hoffer 

Columbia <  John  Eggert 

Dauphin I  Joiin  Utisfly,  M.  D . 

Tioga I  E.  T.  Bentley 

Fayette John  Taylor 

Cleurtield Eliitha  Fenton 

Indiana '  W.  U.  Boytrs 

Washington Rev.  W.  Snuth,  D.D. 


Newcastle . 


Kent 

Aune  Arundel. 

St.  Mary's 

Carroll 


Washington . 

Beau/ort 

Jefferson 


>^yoHter.       ~   -  - 

5!"i''Po?if^jiVxi^:::::: 
ctaciua^  -  - :  :::: 

*«Cr,_     ~  ~  ■■■' 


Ashtabula ... 
Columbiana . 

Gt-uuga 

Gurrnsey  .  .. 
Cuyahoga  — 

Wayne 

Erie 

Giillia 

Huron 

Roiirt 

Sciota 

Champaign.. 

Highland 

Uamilton 

...do 

....do 


Oakland 

Monroe 

Washtenaw  . 
lagham  


U.D.  Hedges,  ,M.D. 


Prof.  J.  R.  Dntton. 
Wm.  R.  Goodman. 
Rev.  J.  Stephenson . 
Miss  U.  M.  Baer. . . 


Smlthfonian  Inttit'n. 


Lieut  C.  B.  Suter. 


29,31 
31 

1,31 
31 
31 

30,31 
31 
31 
30 
31 

17,19 
17 

20,27 
30 


28,29.31 


31 

26 

8,:)0 

29,30 


29,31 


Mn.  L.  Yoong  . 


Davids.  AlTord 

8.  B.  McMiUan ■ 

B.  P.  A  bell.  A.M..- 

Rov.  D.  Tbompwon.. 

Mr.nn^Mra.  llydo.. 

.,  Martin  Winger 

I  tieo.  C.  Hautington- 

A.  P.  Rogers 

Rev.  A.  Ncwton.... 

Prof.  J  no.  Haywood. 

L.  EoKelbrecht 

Prof.  M.O.  Williams. 

J.  McD.  Matthews.. 

I.  H.  Wilnon 

John  W.  Hammitt  -  - 

Q.  W.  U»rp«r 


Jag.  A.  Week*..... - 
MissF.  E.Wbelpley. 

C.  S.  Woodard 

Prot  R.  C.  Kedsie.. 


Jay  ■•-■ 
Henry  . 
..-.do.  . 


1  Miriam  Griect 

William  Dawison .. . 
,  Thos.  B.  Redding- 


19 
18 
31 
30 
18 
30 

29,30 
30 
:» 
30 
30 

29,  .'JO 
30 
30 
30 
30 


96 
94 
96 
91 
91 
94 
^01 
94 
92 
100 
94 
99 
95 
90 


94 


ICO 
9i 
90 


93 
101 
96 


99 

100 
97 


23 
23 
22 
2:) 
23 


23,24 
22 
6 
23 
22,23 
22 
23 
23 
23 
23 
22 
4,23 
1 
23 


22 

IL 

4 
2:2 


53 
56  ! 
59  ' 
52 
56 
51 


5» 

61 

61 

57 

M 

54 

60 

55 

61 

48 

50 

A^ 

50 

47 


25 

23 


72,5 
72.1 
74.9 

rj.2 

74.4 

71.1 


76.1 

77.6 


58 


56 
58 

5d  1 


a'y4 
■•j:o7 

2.  to 
3.1'^ 
2.14 


3.64 


73.0 

2.10 

72.7 

4.47 

7H.0 

80.  G 

1.85 

74.4 

2.44 

78.3 

5.18 

74.2 

2.50 

77.5 

71.6 
TJ.0 
71.0 


76.8 


78.2 
72.7 
78.8 
74.7 


77.9 


8a9 


79.6 


74.0 
73.9 
74.5 

*7.i'6' 
76.2 
7d2 
74.6 
72.8 
78.2 
78.2 
74.5 
75.6 
78.1 
79.6 
79.6 


72.9 
73.8 


4.16 
6.00 
2.83 


4.00 


1.05 
1.74 
a  93 

1.25 


1.37 


4. 29 


2.13 


.^43 

1.31 
5.13 
0.60 
L06 


4.81 
2.70 
3.53 
1.60 
0.48 
0.84 
1.63 
3.10 
3.00 
1.25 


1.07 
1.79 
1.-25 


76.7    

77.2       2  10 

1  aM 
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Place. 


INDIANA— Con'd. 


New  Albany  ... 

South  Bend 

Iiidianapolls . . . , 

Rciuaiflaer 

^'ew  Harmony.. 

ILUN'OU. 

Evaaston 

Riley 

S&ndwlch 

Ottuwa 

Winnebago 

Tiskilwa 

"Wyanet 

Hennepin 

Ptoria 

PeklnCIty  .... 

Hoylei«ton 

Waverly 

Oolceburg 

Hancbenter. . . . 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwftnkee 

Green  Bay 

Geneva  

EmbarmM 

Waupocca 

Beloit 


MINNESOTA. 


StPaol.... 
Taauurack., 


IOWA. 


Xyoxii 

Dubuqno 

MoDticello 

Hnm^tino 

Independence.... 

Iowa  City , 

Mount  Pleasant.. 

Waterloo 

lowu  Falls 

Algona 

Onawa 


MISSOURI. 

AUenton 

Athena 

Canton 

BarritionvUJo  . . . 


NEBRASKA  TER. 


Elkhorn  City . 
Bellevue 


KANSAS. 

Olatha 

Manhattan  . . . . 
FortRUey 


Connty. 


Jefferson . 


Floyd 

St.  Joseph. 

Marion 

Jasper  ..... 
Posey 


Cook 

McIIenry 

DeKalb  .... 

La  Salle 

Winnebago.. 

Bureau 

...do.  

Putnam 

Peoria 

Tazewell 

Washington . 

Morgan 

Knox 

Scott 


Milwaukee  . 

Brown 

Walworth.. 

Waupacca  . 

•do 


Rock. 


Ramsey . . . 
Hennepin  . 


Clinton 

Dnbuqne 

Jones  

MuRcatino 

Buchanan  

...do 

Johnson 

Henry 

Black  Hawk.. 

Hardin 

Ko08nth 

Manona 


St.  Louis.. 

Clark 

Lewis 

Cass 


Washington  . 
Sarpy 


Johnson.. 
Riley  .... 
Davis..., 


Obserrer. 


Rev.  Samuel  Collins. 

E.  S.  Crozier,  M.D. 
Reuben  BniTOUghi. 

Royal  Mayhew 

J.H.Loiiflrhridge,M.D 
John  Chappelismith. 


n.  W.  Soovill  ... 

£.  Bubcock 

N.  E.  Ballon.  M.D.. 
Mrs.  E.  II.  Merwin 
James  W.  Tolman 

Verry  Aldr'ch 

E.  S.  Phelps,  jr..., 
Smiley  Sheppard  . 
Frederick  Brendel . . 

J.  H.Riblett 

J.  Ellsworth 

Timothy  Dudley 

Prof.  W.  Livingston. 
Dr.  J.  &  Miss  E. Grant 


6 


30 

11,29 
M 
89 
30 

1 


29.30 
30 

S9,30 
9 
30 
19 
29 
30 
29 
29 
17,18.29 
19 

17,29 
19 


L  A.  Lapham,LL.D.  90 

Friedrlch  Deckner..  30 

Wm.  IL  Whiting. . .  9,  29,  30 


J.  Everett  Breed 
H.  C.  Mend.... 
WiUiam  Porter 


Rev.  A.  B.  Paterson. 
Mary  A.  Grave 


Dr.  P.  J.  Famstvorth. 

A<«aUorr.  M.D 

Chauncey  Meud 

L  P.  Wa'ion 

A.  C.  Wheat  on 

D.  8.  Doering 

T.  S.  Paivin.  A.M.. 
Rev.  E.  L.  Briggs... 

T.  Steed 

N.  Townnend ...'.... 
Dr.  and MiB8 McCoy. 
Rich'dStebbins,M.b. 


Augs.  Fendler . 
J.  T.  Caldwell 
George  P.  Ruy 
John  Christian. 


Miss  A.  M.  J.  Bowen . 
Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton. 


W.  Beck  with.. 
H.  L.  Denltson. 
ElfordE.  Lee.. 


30 
29,30 
29 


29,30 
29.30 


19,29 

17 
16 
18 

Jl«» 
17 

17,29 
17 
18 
18 
28 
18 


6.18 

17 

9 

10 


18 
17,18 


6.9,18,28 
7,  18 
18 


5.2j 
21 


91 
92 
95 
104 
94 
98  21, 
97 
95 


97 
100 
97 
9-2 
97 


96- 
96 
9.'> 
96 
98 
98 
94 
99 
94 
91 
97 
97 


100 
10-a 
100 
101 


100 
93 


99 

101 
104 
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Place. 


MAIITB. 


Perry 

Steuben 

Lcc 

%Ve»*t  WttterviUo. . . 

I.lsU<«    

CoruiHh 

CorniiihvUle 

NEW  UAUPSHIRB. 

Stratiord 

Shelbnrne 

Burudtond 

Ciuremont 

Do 


Lunenburg . . 
Craftrtbury  .. 
Bnrlinpton  . . 
MidUlcbory  . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sandwich 

Topnflold 

Newbury 

New  Bcdrord 

Worcesier 

BaklwiasviUe 

Mendon 


Ambemt 

We«ificld 

Springllcld 

Richmond 

WiUiaoMtown 

OONNKCTICOT. 

Pomfret 

Columbia 

Middletown 

Colebrook 


NEW  YORK. 


Ikforichefi 

ATgylo   

Smth  Hnrtford 

FiKhkill  Lauding. . . . 

GarrUon'M 

Throg'rt  Neck  

Deaf  and  Dumb  Ini>t 
St.  Xavier'B  Colkgu 

Fki'bush 

Troy 

Sehenectady 

Gon  verneur 

Clinton  

South  Trenton 

Onvida 

Theresa 

Oswego 

Palermo •- 

Baldwins  vlUe 

Skaneateles 

Aubnm 

Nichols 

Palmyra 

Geneva 

Kochestor 

Do 

Wilson *.. 

Buffalo 

Jamestown 


County. 


Wadblngton . . . 

...do    , 

PenobHcot 

Kennebec  

Andro«coggln., 

York 

....do  


Coos  . . . . . 
..do  .... 
Belknap. 

Sullivan. 
...do  .... 


Essex 

Orleans 

Chittenden  . 
Addition  ... 


Barnstable  . 

Essex 

...do 

Bristol 

Worcester . . 

...do 

.-.do.. 


Hampshire . 
Hampdtn  . . 

...do 

Berkshire  . . 
...do 


Wlndbam  . 
TolUind... 
Middlesex  . 
Litcbfleid  . 


Suffolk 

WaMhiugton . . . 

...do  

Dutchess 

Putnam 

Westchester . . . 

New  York 

...do 

Kings 

Rensselaer  .... 
Schenectatly... 
St.  I.4iwrenoo.. 

Oueida 

...do 

Mndlflon 

Jefferson 

Oswego 

...do 

Onondaga 

...do 

Cayuga  

Tioga 

Wayne 

Ontario 

Monroe 

...do 

Niagara 

Erie 

Chautauqaa . . . 


Wm.  D.  Dana., 
J  D.  Parker  . . 
Edwin  I>itman. 
B.  F.Wilbur.. 
Asa  P.  Moore  . 

Si  Ian  West 

O.  W.  GuptiU. 


Branch  Brown 

F.  OdeU 

Charles  H.  Pitman. 

S.  O.  Mend 

Arthur  Chase 


Hfram  A.  Cutting... 
James  A.  Pnddock . . 
Rev.  MeK.  Petty 
H.  A.  Sheldon... 


N.  Barrows,  M.D.. 

A.  M.  Merriam 

John  H.  Caldwell.. 
Somuoi  Rodman  . . . 


Rev.  E.  Dewhurst... 
Juo.G.Metcalf,M.D. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Snell 

Rev.  E.  Davis 

J.  Weatherhead 

William  Bacon 

Prof.  A.  Hopkins.... 


Rev. D.Hunt  ... 
Wm.  H.  Yeomans  . . . 
Prof.  J  no  Johnston . . 
Charlotte  Rockwell. 


Mrs.  and  Miss  Smith 
George  M.  Hunt  . . . 

G  M.  Inpahbe 

Wra.  H.  Denning. .  .* 
Thomas  B.  Arden. . 

P.M.Rogers 

Prof.  O.W.Morris. 
Rev  J  no.  M.  Aubier 

EliT.  Mnck 

J  no.  W.  Heimstreet. 
Hurmon  V.  Swart. . . 

C.  H.  Russell 

H.  M.  Paine.  M.D... 

Storrs  Barrows 

Dr.  S.  Spooner 

S.  O.  Gregory 

Wm.  8.  Malcolm 

E.  B.Bartlctt 

John  Bowman 

W.  M.  Beauchamp  . . 

JohnB.  Dill 

Robert  Howell 

Stephen  Hyde 

Rev.  W.D.Wilson.. 
M.  M.  Mathews,  M.D 

Prof.  C.  Dewey 

E.  S.  Holmes.  D.D.S  ■ 

Wm.Ives 

Rev.  W.S.Roe,M.D. 


& 


14 
14 

1 

1 

10 

1 
1 


1 

15 
1 

1 
13 


1 
1 
1 
9, 10, 14 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


in 

lUi 
101 


98 

i)-3 

W 

!I7 

88 

ill 

13 

94 

99 

91 

i:i 

9t? 

13 

9:} 

1 

9-2 

9,10 

97 

6 

90 

U 

94 
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P«iewark 

rroffrt-H8    

M""i»t  HoPy 

Haaaouiicld...... 

Oreeuvvicli 

Nai:areth 

Pliiiua*lphia 

^**'*»Qs«iiiown 

f  >»n»ii,gton 

Moortund 

^ilvtT  Spring 

Bcnvlck 

lIiirriMbiug 

J'iofra. 

gteiiung 

*^«-*nurtvi»le 

BUiirMvillo 

Counc*lli*villo 

CuuouMburg 


DELAWARE. 

WiluxingtoD 

JM-ARTLAND. 


Anntipolifl  ... 


DIST.     OF  COLOMBIA, 
WasHiQ^ton 

SOUTH    CAROUXA- 

nilu>ti    Head 

ici-::  STOCKY. 
LouiK<ville 


OHIO. 
8aybi-c>ok 

Eust  l-'«iiriii.,d. 

^'•veli^nd 

Woi>Hi^:-r 

Gal'4i|:>^lj,; 


Kelli^y^'^Xslftnd 

Norw«xlk 

K'"8r>»lon 

Pon^txi^utli 

ljmi\i^j^   

HllUboj-ough 

luthtTi  :;;;;;;;;;;;; 

CinclT%T»ati 

Coll<fgf^    Hill 

L>«>. 

MlOHIOA.X. 

YptUar»ti 

ARricu-ltural  College. 
Oarllclt 


Eflgex , 

Burlington  ..* 

...do  

..  do 

Camden 

Cumboriaod . 


N'^rthampton. . . 
Philadelphia. . . . 

..do 

Bucka 

Montgomery 

Lancaster 

Columbia 

Dauphin 

Tioga 

Centre 

Clearfield 

Indioiia 

Fuyette 

Wa»huigtoD 


Newcastle. 


Anne  Amndel. 

St.  Mnry'rt 

CorroU 


WaHbingtoQ  . 
Beaufort 


Jefferson  . 


Aihtabala... 

...do 

Columbiana . 

...do 

Oennga 

Gaeruney 

Cuyahoga... 

Wayne 

Gallia 


Erie 

Huron 

UoK» 

Sc.oto 

Champaign... 

Highland 

Brown 

Clennont 

Hamilton 

...do 

...do 


Woahtenaw  . 

Ingham 

Ontonagon  .. 


W.  A.  Whitehead... 
John  C.  Deacon  . . . . 
'I  homuB  J.  Bean»  .. 
M.  J.  UheeK.  M.  D  . . 

J.  S.  Lippinrot 

Clarknon  Sheppord 


L.  E.R:ckisecker.... 
Pf  J.A.Kirkpatnck 

'1  hom:iM  .Meelum 

Ebenezer  Ilanco 

Anua  Spencer 

H.  O.  BruckhArt.... 

John  Eggeit  

John  Hel^ely.  M.D.. 

E.  T.  Bent  Uy 

Samuel  Bniggor 

Eli««l)n  Fenton  ... 
W.  B.  Boyer*  ... 

John  Taylor 

Itov.Win.Suiith.D.D 


1,11 

II 

11 

11 

1. 11 

1,  II 


11 
11 
11 
II 
11 
11 
11,13 
11 
II 
10 
l.ll 
IG 
11 
11 


Dr.  Urban  D.  Hedges  2, 11, 12. 
14 


Wm.  R,  Goodman . 
llev.  J.  Stepheuiion. 
MhwU.  M.  Baer... 


Smithsonian  Inntit'n. 
Lieut  C.  R.  Snter  . . 
Mrs,  L.  Young 


Jnmes  B.  Eraser 

E.  D.  WinehcHter. . . 

S.  B.  aicMillan 

J.  F.  B<nuer 

B.F.  Abell,  A.M.... 
Bev.  D.  Thompson.. 
Mr. a: Mm  G.A.Hyde 

Martin  Wiuger 

A.  1*.  Bogem 


11 

13 

10,  12 


Geo.  C.  Huntington. 
B''V.  A.  N<\vion  . . . . 
Prof.  Jno,  Haywood. 

L.  Engelbroeht 

Prof.  M.  G.  Willinim*. 
J.  Me D.  Mathews    .. 

Dr.  G.  Banib.ich 

George  W.  Crane  - . . 

G.  W.  Harper 

John  W.  Homraitt . . 
L  H.  Wihjon 


C.  S.  Woodard 

Prof.  R.  C.  Itodxl©  - . 
EdwhiElUs 


10 


11 

12 

11 

10 

10,11.1'. 

6, 10.  12 

1.  13 

10,11 

1,10,11 

12 

11 

10, 12 

10 

11,  12 

11 

10 

9 

6, 7, 10 

7 

12 

8,10,13 


8,11 

U 

10,11 


98 
9r> 

100 
9.) 
94 
9(J 
92 
9:i 
97 
94 
93 
97 
92 
91 


95 


31 

09. 30. 31 

30,31 

•29,  30, 31 

31 

31 


31 

31 

31 

29 

31 

30,31 

30,31 

30 

31 

31 

31 

29,30 

31 

31 


92 


90 
92 
91 
98 
90 
P.-J 
90 
95 
92 

91 
90 

9<; 

iio 
92 
102 
9.-) 
97 
9ii 
88 


31 


31 


21 


31 


31 
30,31 
31 
31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 


74.fi 
74.9 
7fi.  1 
7G.  I 


50 


31 

59 

31 

5'J 

30,31 

56 

31 

5.-> 

31 

50 

31 

53 

31 

58 

31 

50 

30.31 

57 

30,31 

62 

30 

59 

31 

51 

30 

46 

29 

62 

in. 
3.21 
2.7.5 
3.03 


75.4 

2.53 

72.6 

L52 

76.2 

7.».  3 

1.54 

7r>.o 

1.70 

74.2 

2.93 

74.0 

T\  5 

7.06 

77.3 

4.92 

72.1 

5.42 

72.  1 

6.21 

C9.8 

5.  t;9 

75.0 

7.80 

72.5 

70.7 

4.68 

79.6 

3.30 

78.8 

2.77 

8).  4 

5.aj 

75.8 

;).uo 

78.2 

4.94 

84.1 

3.66 

75.9 

5.63 

71.2 

5.85 

71.8 

5.44 

71.2 

5.35 

71.6 

4.71 

71.5 

8. 2:1 

7.39 

73.2 

6.71 

TJ.5 

72.7 

4.39 

75.0 

3.20 

70.5 

4.  «:8 

7 ).  2 

2. 21» 

75.3 

3.55 

72.  6 

5.47 

73.  7 

:j.70 

76.9 

ar.8 

74.1 

4.25 

7(5. 0 

a  42 

78.  1 

6.^8 

74.6 

4.35 

73.8 

2.26 

70.7 

0.40 

68.7 
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Plaoe. 


INDIANA. 


PeoDviUe 

Mttncie 

Sp.celund 

New  Cotftie 

&ladl»on 

New  Albany  . . . 

South  Bend 

Indiaoapoltg 

Bloomisgdnle... 
NewUannony.. 

ILUKOIS. 

Eranttton 

Chicago 

Riley 

SaDdwich 

Ottawa 

Winnebago 

TiBkllwH 

Wyanet 

Peoria 

Pekln 

Monroe  City 

Hoylei>ion 

Waverly 


Coonty. 


Jay 

Delaware  . 

Henry 

do 

Jefferson . . 

Floyd 

St.  Joseph. 
Marion .... 

I»ark 

Posey , 


Obierrer. 


Miriam  Oriegt 

E.  J.  Rice 

Willlatn  Dawson  . . . 
Thos.  B  Ridding  .. 
Rev.  Samuel  Collins. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Crozier .... 
Ren  ben  Borroughs. . 
Royal  Mayhew ...... 

Wm.  n.  Hobbs 

John  Chappellsmith. 


I 


JO 

15 

9 

D 

9,15 

10 

9,  lO 

8 
9 


Monnt  Pleasant. 

Oalehbarg 

Virmont 

Manchester 

AugUKta 


tnscONSW. 


Manitowoc . 
Milwaukee . 

Do 

Oroeo  Bay  . 

Geneva 

Wnupacca  . 
Embarrass  . 
Beloit 


HIKNEflOTA. 


Beaver  Bay  . 

8t.  Paul. 


Cook Homer  W.  ScotUI 

do Samuel  Brooks . . . 

McHenry E.  Bfihcock 

DeKalb Dr.  N.  E  Ballon  . . 

La  Halle Mrs.  £.  H  Uei  win  . . 

Winnebago James  W.  Toiman 

Burean Verry  Aldrich 

...do E.S.  Phelps.  Jr.. 

Peoria I  Frederick  Bi  eudel . . 

TnzcweU '  J.  II.  Kiblett 

Monroe MIkk  F.  £.  Whelpley 

Washington J.  E:  Ik  worth 

Morgan Timothy  Dudley. . . 

Ilenry Rev.  E.  L.  Briggs  . . 

Knox Pf.  Wm.  Livingston 

Fulton Patterson  Hanier. . . 

Bcott Dr.  J.  &  MiM#6riint 

Hancock S.  B.  Mead,  M.  D . . . 


Manitowoc Jacob  Lflps  . . . 

Milwaukee Carl  Winkler  . . 

— do I.  A.  Laphnm.  LL.  D 

Brown Frledr  ch  Dt>ckuer. 

Walworth I  Wm.  H.  Whiting. . . 

Wanpacca l  H.  C.  Mead 

...do E.Evt-rett  Breed... 

Rock WUliam  Porter 


II    I 


.0^ 


9,  10 
10 
10,11 
14 
8 
8 
8 
12 
9 
2 

24 

8,10  I 
10 
15.24  I 
24 


Lake C.  Wieland 

Ramtwy Rev.  A.  B.  Paterson. 

Mankota Blue  Earth William  Kilgore  . . . 

New  Ulm Brown Charles  Roos 


lOV/A. 

Lyond 

Dubuque 

Guttcnburg  . . . 

Montico.Io 

Independence  . 

Do 

Iowa  City 

Fort  Madison.. 

Waterloo 

lowu  Foils 

Algona 

Onawa 


HISSOUItl. 


Allenton 

Canton 

Uarrisonville  . 


Clinton 

Dubuque 

Clayton 

Jones  

Buchanan 

...do 

Johnson 

Lee   

Black  Hawk 

llurdin 

Kossuth 

Monona 


P.J.Pamsworth,M.D 

Asa  llorr,  M.D 

P.  Dorweiler 

Cbauncey  Mead 

D.  S.  Deering 

A.  C.  Wheaton 

Theo.S.ParvIn.A.M. 
Driui  1  McCready... 

T.  Stood 

N.  Townscnd 

Dr.  AMIshL.. McCoy. 
Dr.  Richard  Stebbiua 


8, 9. 10 
9  ' 
9,10,11  / 

10  ; 

8,11  I 
10 


14 
9,10 


10 

10 
9,10 

10 
9,10 

10 


BC 
IKi 
JO 
H.! 
IChJ 
1)5 
DJ 
97 
97 
93 
9-J  ' 
ItX) 
94 


P4 
90 

9r> 

92 


es 

90 
98 
98 
^6* 


88  ' 

9.3  i   n 

97  I 


SO, 


94 

95 
88 
9.>! 
95  I 
98  j    1 


St.  Lonis Ang.  PondleT. . . 

Lewis George  P.  Ray  . 

Cobs John  Christian.. 


Manhattan Riley H.L.Denl«>n. 

FortlUlpy Davhi ElfordE.  Lee. 


8 

9l' 

15 

97  1 

8.9 

90 

9 

911 

10 

ml 

8,9,24 

w 

99 
95 
100 


vjri 


in.*. 

ID.  i 
19,  il 

li 
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19, '.'0 
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Floce. 


County. 


KUtborn  City  - 
Uellevuo 


"Washington . 
Sarpy 


OREGON. 

Aabnm ]  Baker... 

UTAH  TERRITORY. 

areat  Salt  Lake  City 

CALIFORNIA. 


Sacramento 

&leadow  Volley . 


ObBorrer. 


Mist  A.M.  J.Bovren  . 
Rev.Wm.  Hamilton. 


I.  M.  W.  Hindman . 


Qreat  lalt  Lake. 


Sacramento  . 
Plumas 


W.  W.  Phelps  . 


T.  M.  Logan,  M.  D. 
HriLM.  D.  Smith.. 


12 


93 


95 


17,18 
18 


57 

58  ' 


50 


74.0  I. 
75.3  I 


In. 

"I'kh 


72. 5       6.  41 


GQ  ,       77.9     12.50 


49 


74.7 
65.7 


0.89 
2.40 


41 
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X.  SEPTEMBER,  1864— CURRENT  WEATHER. 


Place. 


County. 


MAINS. 


Steuben 

"W^eut  WatervUlo . 

UHbOQ 

Cornish 

CorniahviUe 


NXW  HAMPSHIRS. 

Shelburne Coob 

Btratford do.. 

Bamstead Belknap . 


Washington 

Kennebec 

AndroBcoggln .... 

York 

...do 


Claremont. 
Do 


Sullivan, 
.do 


LiUnenburg . . 
Craft«bury  .. 

Calaiu 

Burlington  . . 
Middlebury. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Sandwich 

Newbnry 

TopBfield 

New  Bedford 

Worcohter 

Meudon  

Amherst 

Spiinarfieid 

WcBtfleld 

Richmond 

WilliauiM  CoilVgo! 


CONNECTICUT. 


Pomfret . 
Columbia.!!, 
Middletown.. 
Colebrook . 


''■W  YORK. 
G^^^  Landing... 

^rog-HNeck..!!::: 

^af  and  Dumb  In«t. 
Schenectady!! 

N'choir* 


Essex - 

Orleans 

Washington  . 
Chittenden. . . 
Addison 


Barnstable. . 

Essex 

...do 

Bristol 

Worcester. . 
do.. 


Hampshire.. 
Hampden.... 

...do 

Berkshire.... 
...do 


Windham  . 
Tolland . .  - 
Middlesex  . 
Litchfield.. 


Washington . 

Dutchess 

Putnam 

Westchebter . 
New  York... 
...do 


Jam 


««to^i 


'"•• I 


roily"! 


Kings 

Schenectady. . 
St.  Lawrence . 

Oneida 

do.. 


Jefferson . 
Oswego  - . 


.do.. 


Onondaga  - .  - 

...do 

Cayuga 

Wayne 

Tioga 

Monroe 

Cbantanqua . 


Essex 

Burlington  . 


Observer. 


J.D.Parker.., 
B.  F.Wilbur.. 
Asa  P.  Moore . 

Silas  West 

Q.W.Quptill. 


Fletcher  Odell... 

Branch  Brown 

Chas.  H.  Pitman . 

Arthur  Chase 

Stephen  O.  Mead. . 


H.  A,  CutOng 

Jas.  A.  Paddock 

Jas.  K.  Tobey 

Rev.  McK.  Petty... 
H.  A.  Sheldon 


Eugene  Tappan 

John  H.CaidweU... 

A.  M.  Merriam 

Samuel  Rodman 

F.  H.Reed 

Juo.Q.  Metcalf.M.D. 

Prof.  E.  8.  Snell 

J.  WeaUierboad 

Rev.  E.  Davis 

Wm.  Bacon 

Prof.  A.  Hopkins .. 


Camden 

Cumberland . 


Rev.  D.  Bunt 

Wm.  H.  Yeomans .  - 
Prof  Jno.  Johnston. 
Charlotte  Rockwell 


G.M.Ingalsbe 

Wm.H.  Denning..^ 
Thomas  B.  Arden. . 

P.M.  Rogers 

Prof.  O.  W.  Morris  . 
Rev.  Jna  M.  Aubier 

Eli  T.  Mack 

Harmon  V.  Swart. . 

C.H.RusseU 

H.M.  Paine,  M.D.. 
Storrs  BarrowB 

S.O.Gregory 

Wm.  S.  Malcolm . . 
E.  B.  Bortlett . 

John.  Bowman 

W.  M.  Bcancbamp 
John  B.  Dill.. 
Stephen  Hyde 
Robert  Iloweli 

Prof,  cr  Dewey 

Eev.S.W.Roe,M.D. 


W.  A.  Whitehead  . 
M.J.Rhees.  M.D. 
Thomas  J.  Beans.. 
J.  8.  Lippincott . . . 
C.  Sheppard 


28 
1 

1,2 
1 

1,2 


9 
27 
27 

27 
3,18 
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2,27 

2.3 

1,22 

27 


27 
3 
3 
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26 

44 

S€ 

39 
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42 

36 

40 
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43 

26 

40 

26 

41 

26 

36 
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40 

26 

36 

2€ 

41 

s*; 

40 

a.9 

38 

e 

42 

sc 

39 

1 

61.7 
57.5 
59.6 
57.5 
59.3 
58.8 
57.8 
59,2 
67.8 


2.32 


56.6 


57.7 
6J.3 
61.3 
57.9 


2.40 
2.19 
2.93 
2.45 
2.92 
2.61 
'*  86 
6.38 

ao6 


3.07 


3.45 
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Place. 


PEKN8TLVANIA. 

North  Whlteball . . . 

Kfkzareth 

FalUin^n 

Philadelphia 

Germantown 

Moorland 

Uarrifibnrg 

Fleming 


Pennirllle. 
Blainyille. 


ConnellsviUe.. 
Canonsburg . . 


DSLAWARK. 

Wilmington. 


Annapolis . . 
St  Inigoei. . 
Sykesville.. 


DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington 

SOUTH  CAROUHA. 

HUtonHead 

TEKNES8EE. 

Clarkaville 

K£NTUCKT. 

Louisville 

OHIO. 


Aastinbnrg 

Saybrook 

New  Lisbon 

Welshfleld 

Cleveland 

Wooster 

QallipoUs 

Kelley's  Island.. 

Nonvalk 

Westcrville 

Kingston 

Portsmouth 

Urbana 

HlUsboro* 

Ripley 

Bethel 

Eaton 

College  HiU 

Do 

Cincinnati 


MICUIQAN. 


Fontlac. 

Monroe  City 

Agricultural  College. 

INDIANA. 


Rpicoland 

Now  Castle 

H<»dlson 


County. 


Lehigh 

Northampton . 

Bucks 

Philadelphia.. 


.do.. 


Montgomery. . 

Dauphin 

Centre 


Clearfield.. 
Indiana. . . . 


Fayette 

Washington. 


NewCastte. 


Anne  Amndel. 

St.  Mary's 

Carroll 


Washington . 
Beaufort 


Montgomery.. 
Jefferson .... 


Ashtabula., 
.do.. 


Columbiana . 

Qeauga 

Cuyahoga . . . 

Wayne 

Gallia 

Erie 

Huron, 

Franklin 

Ross 

Scioto 

Champaign.. 

Highland 

Brown 

Clermont 

Preble 

Hamilton 

...do. 

— do .-... 


Oakland. . 
Monroe... 
Ingham .. 


Henry 

do 

Jefferson . 


Observer. 


Edward  Kohler. , 

L.  Rickaecker 

Ebenezer  Hance 
Pf.  J.  A-  Kirkpatrlck. 

Thomas  Meehan 

Anna  Spencer 

JncHelaely,  M.D.. 
Samuel  Brugger . . 


Elisha  Fenton . 
W.R.Boyer8.. 


M 


John  Taylor 

Rev.  W.  Smith.  D.  D. 


24 
2 

"2,22,24 

24 

2 

2 

10.24 

9, 10,  17, 

SO 

22 

1,2.4,5, 

26 

S,5,23 

2 


U.D.  Hedges,  M.D.. 


Wm.R.  Goodman.. 
Rev.  J.  Stephenson . 
Mi8sH.M.Baer.... 


Smithsonian  Inttlt'n. 
Lieut  CR-Snter... 
WUliam  M.  Stewart 


Mrs.  L.  Young . 


E.  D.  Winchester. 
James  B.  Fraser . 

J.  F.  Benner 

B.  F.  Abell.  A.  M. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  A.  Hyde 
Martin  Winger  . . 

A.  P.  Rogers 

Geo.  C.  Huntington. . 

Rev.  A.  Newton 

Pf.  H.  A  Thompson 
Pf.  John  Haywood. 

L.  Engelbrecht 

Prof.  M.  G.  WUliama. 
J. McD.  Mathews  ... 

Dr.  G.Bambach 

George  W.  Crane  . . . 
MlMOIlltippaLarsh. 

I.  II.  Wilson 

John  W.  Haramitt.. 
George  W.  Harper. . 


James  A.  Weeks — 
Miss  F.  B.  Whelpley. 
Pifof.R.C.Kedzie... 


William  DawBon 

T.  B.  Redding,  A.  H. 
Rev.S.Colhn8 


3,24,29 


24 
5,24 

24 


24 


-3 

•3 

71 
V! 

8C 

7i 

7t* 
75 


60 


82 

82  I 
80 


81 


4,23 


84 


22,23 

78 

22 

77 

14,23 

80 

9,10 

76 

23 

80 

10 

81 

2,5 

e-2 

10,23 

80 

10,23 
2 

14 

,  13, 10 

2 


2 

84 

23 

81 

3 

■84 

2 

84 

2 

68 

23 

79 

10 

83 

9 

79 

S 

84 

3,23 

86 

23 

ua 

12,2 
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Place. 


INDIANA— Cont'd. 


^^ew  Albany 1  Floyd Dr.  E.  S.  Crozier . . . 

Soath  Bend 1   St,  Joseph '  Reuben  Burrougha 

Indianapoli* I  Marion R-  May  be  w 

Rensiteloor I  Jasper Dr.  J.  II.  Loughridge 

I»Iew  Harmony I  PoBey John  Cbap pel Umiih 


Chicago 

Ottawa 

"VVinnobago. 

"VVyanet 

Ti*kilwa... 
TIeuncpin... 

I*eoria , 

T^Imore 

I*okin 

Hoy  Hon 

Waverly  , . . 
Gnlesburg.. 
A.ugii8ta 


Cook 

I^n  Salle 

Winnebago 

Bureau.. 

....do 

Putnam 

Peoria — 

....do 

Tazewell 

Washington 

Morgan 

Knox 

Hancock. 


WISCONSll*. 


Manitowoc Manitowoc  . . 

Milwauleee '  Milwaukee  . . 

Ore-inBay "'    Brown 

Oeneva Walworth... 

Delavan do 

Knibarrwg 11^""'  Waupacca... 

\Vaupacca ""'      ..do 


Beloit . 


MINNESOTA. 


Bearer  Bav 

St.  Paul...    ' 
New  Ulm. .  ,  '_ 


IOWA. 


L«yon8 

I>nbnqae. .IJI ~ 

Outteniturff 

Monticello..." 

Independence 

l>o 

Iowa  City 

Fort  Madison 
Waterloo..      '  "" 
lowaPalla.I 
Algona J  J"  ~  ~ 

MISSOURI. 

Allenton... 
Canton.... 'J 
Eauton ...  ~  - 


Rock.. 


Lake 

Ramsey. 
Brown . . 


KANSAS. 


Manhattan 

Fort  ItUey . ."  J  ^  ^  -  ^ 


NEBRASKA 


•*-^ 


Elkbom  Clt^ 
B«UeTn9.._f    -  ^ 


^Vl, 


OmtSaltt^, 


^::3ity. 


Clinton 

Dubuque. . 
Clayton . . . 

Jones  

Buchanan . 
do. 


Johnson 

Lee 

Black  Hawk. . 

Hardin 

Kossuth 


St.  Louis . . 

I^wis 

Buchanan . 


Riley.. 
Davia . 


Washington  . 
Sarpy 


areat  Salt  Lake. 


Samuel  Brookes . . 
Mni.E.H.Mer%vin. 
James  W.  Tolman 
E.  8.  AMiasL.  Phelps 

Verry  Aldrich 

Smiley  Shepherd  . 
Frederick  Brcndel 

W.U.Adams 

J.H.Riblett 

J.Ellsworth 

Timothy  Dudley.. 
Prof.Wm.  Livingston 
S.  B.  Mead,  M.  D. 


Jacob  Ltlps 

I.  A.  Lapbam,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  Deckner. 
William  H.  Whiting 

Lovens  Eddy 

Edward  E.  Breed  . . 
H.C.Mead 


5 

22 

3,10 

2,3 

4 


William  Porter  - 


C.  WIeland 

Rev.  A.  B.  Paterson  . 
Charles  Boob 


Dr.  P.  J.  Famsworth. 
Asallorr,  M.  D  - 
Philip  Dorweiler. 
Channcey  Mead.. 
A.  C.  Wheat  on.. - 

D.  S.  Deering 

Theo.  fi.  Pnrv'in,  A.M. 
Daniel  McCready.. 
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Place. 


Coon^. 


Observer. 


MAINE. 


Steuben 

Loe 

Went  WatervUle. . . . 

Gardiner 

Lintbou 

Cornish 

CorniithTille 


Washington . 
Penobscot . . . 
Kennebec.  .. 


.do.. 


Androscoggin. 

Yoric 

...do......... 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Stratford.. 
Bholbame . 
Ciaremont . 


Coos 

...do 

Sullivan... 


Lunenburg . 
Cniftabury  . 
MidOlebury. 


Essex . . . 
Orleans  . 
Addison . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Sandwich 

Topsfleld 

Kewbury 

Kew  Bedford 

State  Lunatic  Uowp  L 

Mcndon  

Baldwinsville 

AmbiTift 

Rprinprfleld 

Westtield 

Williams  College  .  . . 
Bichmond 


COKHECTICWT. 


Pomfret 

Columbia  ... 
Middletown. 
Colobrook... 


NEW  TORE. 


Moriches 

South  Hartford 

Firihkill  Landing 

Giirrison'u 

"White  Plains 

Throg'H  Nock 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Tnst 
St.  Xavler's  College 

Flatbush 

Kewburgh 

Schenectady 

Gouverueur 

South  Trenton 

Theresa 

Oswego 

Palermo 

Skaneateles 

Baldwinsville 

Auburn 

Nichols 

Palmyra 

Geneva 

Rochester 

Wilson 

Buffalo 

Jamestown 


Barnstable  . 
£8»ex 


-do.. 


Bristol 

Worcester.. 

...do 

.do.. 


Hampshire  . 
Hampden .  . 

...do  

Berkshire  ■ . 
— do 


Windham  . 
Tolland... 
Middlesex  . 
Litchfield.. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark 

New  Brunswick . . 


Suffolk 

Washington 

Dutche>*s 

Putnam 

Westchester 

...do 

New  York 

...do 

King's 

Orange 

Schenectady 

St.  Lawrence... 

Oneida 

Ji-fferson 

Oswego 

...do 

Onondaga  

...do 

Cnyuga  

Tioga 

Wayne 

Ontario 

Monroe 

Niagara 

Erie 

Chautauqua 


Essex 

Middlesex.. 


J.D.Parker.... 

Edwin  Pitman 

B.  P.  Wilbur , 

Rev.  F.  Gardiner... 

Aba  P.Moore 

Silas  West 

G.W.Guptill 


9.-\ 


Branch  Brown.... 
Fletcher  OdoU.... 
Stephen  0.  Mead.. 


Hiram  A.Cntting., 
Jas.  A. Paddock.. 
H.  A.  Sheldon.... 


N.  Barrows.  M.D.. 

A.  M.  Merrlam 

John  H.  Caldwell . . 
Samuel  Rodman... 

F.H.Rice 

J.  G.  Metcahf.  M.  DJ 
Rev.  E.  Dewhurst . . 
Prof.E.  S.  Snell.. 
J.  Weatherhead. 
Rev. £.  Davis... 
Prof.  A.  Hopkins... 
Wm.  Bacon 


Rev.  D.  Hunt . . 
Wm.  H.  Yeonuin-i . 
Prof.  John  Johnston . 
Charlotte  Rockwell . 


Mrs,  &MiBBN.  Smith 

O.  M.  Ingalsbo 

Wm.  H.  Denning 

Thos,  B.  Arden 

Oliver  R,  Willis 

F'.  M.  Rogers 

Prof.  O.  W.  MorriH 
Rev.  Jno.  M.  Aubirr 

Eli  T.  Mack 

James  U.  (lardinor. 
Hamton  V.  Swart  . 
Cyrus  H.  RushuU  — 
Storrs  BiMTowa    — 

8.  O.  Gregory 

Wm.  S.  Malcolm  .  . 

E.  B.  Bartlutt 

W.  M.  Bciiuchamp 

John  Bow  man 

John  B.  I>ill 

Robert  Howell 

Stephen  Hydo . 

Rev.  W.  r>.  'W'iUf.i 
Prof.  C.  I>c  we  V  .  . 
E.8.IIolniC8.1>.X> 

Wm.  Ivea - 

Rev.S.W.  Koe,  M. 


W.  A.  "W^liltolieinl 
G.  W.  Tbompson 
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Silver  Spring " 

Berwick "" 

HarriBbarar 

T!oga :;:; 

fleming  . 

Pennavillo 

BlairsviUo .*.' 

CouneUsviUe  .»..!! 
GanonBbvurg ',[\ 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBU. 

'Washington 

MARYLAND. 
Annapolis 


St  Mary's 

SvkesvUlo 

EllicotfaMilla....'.' 

80DTH   CAROLINA. 

Hilton  Head.. 
Beaufort 


...do , 

Colnmbia. 
Daupliln.. 
Tioga. 


J.  it.±ioirer 

H.  G.  Bmckhart . . . 

JohnEggert 

John  Heiaely,  M.D 

_,    -  K.T.  Bentley 

Sf "^  : : ,  Samuel  Brugger. . . 

Clearfield |  Ellt^ha  Fenton 

Indfawa 

Payette  .^ . . . 
Washington . 


NewCaaUe 

Washington 


Anne  Amndel . 

St  Mary's 

CarroU 

Howard 


Beanfort . 
do 


I  Adams . 


Jefleraon . 


MI8SISSIPPL 
Natcher 

TENNESSEE. 

^'"^»^«J« I  Montgomery. 

KEWTOCKr. 

LooisviUe 

OHIO. 

s."S;S°k'!;; |A'"*b«.. 

f«^&,-:-----p'»^^i»iiik-:::: 

StcubenviUe      ItA*^    * 

Welghfleld.    Q^^r^^--       " 

MUnenvillo    Ji.!?'*^*-.. 

Cleveland.. r.?2T'««y.. 

Cnyahoga  Palli fl.^^^o«a    


Wa 


'^'-■- 


Woortor  . 

»iii.w::::.jg:---::::: 


W.  RBoyera 

John  Tayldr 

Rev.  W.  Smith,  D.D 


U.  D.  Hedges,  M.  D. 


Smithsonian  Instit'n 


Wm.  R.  Goodman. . 
Rev.  J.  Stephenson. 
MU8H.M.Baer.... 
Philip  Tabb 


Capt.  Chas.  R.  Snter. 
M.M.  Marsh,  M.D.. 


Robert  McCary.. 


Wm.M.  Stewart. 


Mn.  L.  Toong . 


30 


E.  D.Winchester... 
James  B-Fraser.... 

j.F.Benner 

8.B.McMiUan 

R.  Marsh 

B.F.AbcU.A.M... 
Rev.  D.Thompson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.Hyde 
D  M.  Rankin 

j.H.Mye" 

MarUn  Winger 

A  P.Rogers 

I  Geo.  C.  Huntington 
'   Rev. A. Newton.... 


70 

24 

68 

24,25 

68 

24 

68 

24 

71 

24 

69 

23,24 

65 

23 

76 

23,25 

78 

23 

70 

23 

68 

24 

69 

24,25 

68 

24 

72 

24 

69 

25 

68 

23 

75 

24 

80 

23 

80 

23 

69 

22 

72 

23 

66 

23 

68 

23 

72 

23 

68 

23 

71 

66 

23 

74 

22 

71 

23 

72 

23 

70 

23 

S3  I 


20 


12 
16 
14 
17 
18 
15 
14 
18 
16 
14 
12 
14 
18 
14 


46.1 

2.35 

4S.0 

48.1 

2.04 

418 

2L51 

4010 

2.05 

3a6 

2.69 

36.2 

3.96 

42.0 

6.13 

41.9 

39.8 

3.98 

43.9 

4.80 

44.7 

3.51 

45.8 

a66 

48.8 

2. 30 

42.1 

aso 

42.2 

5a2 

2.76 

57.1 

3.34 

56.2 

9.77 

47.4 

7.63 

45.1 

6.30 

38.9 

3.55 

40.1 

3.15 

42.6 

1.63 

39.4 

a23 

3.65 

39.1 

4.41 

42.3 

2.30 

42.6 

a  51 

a63 

41.3 

40.5 

44.1 

aoo 

41.0 

4.43 

1      4^* 

2.98 
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PIac«. 


OHio-^Gontlmwd. 


Waitervnie... 

Kinggton 

Portsmoath... 

Urbnoa 

Hillaborongh . 


Ripley., 
Bethel . 

Eaton 

CmciDQatl. 

Do... 
College  HiU 

Do 


MlCmOAN. 

Pontlac 

Monroe 

State  Agric'l  College 
Qarllck 


INDIANA. 


Spicoland 

New  Castle 

South  Bend  ... 
IndiunapoliB  .  . 

Do , 

BeoMxelaer 

New  Harmony. 
Vevay 


ILUNOIS. 


Chicago 

Riley 

Ottawa 

Winnebago  . 

Wyanet 

TiskUwa... 

Elmlra 

Heunepin 

Peoria 

PekJn 

Hoy  leston . . . 
Wavcrly  . . . . 
Galeflbnrg . . . 
Manchester.. 
Angasta 


Coonty. 


Franklin... 

Robs 

Scioto 

Champaign  . 
Highland.  . 

Brown 

Clermont... 

Preble 

Hamilton 

...do 

...do , 

...do 


Oakland... 

Monroe 

Inc^ham 

Ontonagon. . 


Henry 

— do    .... 
St.  JoMeph. 

Mariun 

do.. 


Jiwpor 

Poi^ey 

Switzerland. . 


Cook .., 

McHenry 

LaSaUe 

Winnebago  . 

Bureau 

....do 

Stark 

Putnam 

Peoria 

Tazewell  .  .. 
Wasliington  . 

Morgan 

Knox 

Scott 

Hancock .... 


Manitowoc  . . . 
Milwaukee . . . 

Do 

Green  Bay  . . . 

Geneva 

Delayan 

Waupacca.... 
Embarrass . . . 

Belolt 

Baraboo 

NewHoIstein.. 


MINNESOTA. 


Beaver  Bay. . 
Ripley 

New  Ulm 

apollA.. 


Manitowoc 

Milwaukee 

....do 

Brown 

WalworUi 

...do 

Waupacca 

...do 

Rock 

Sauk 

Calumet 


Lake.. 


Brown 

Hennepin., 


Obierrer. 


Pf.  H.  A.  Thompson 
Pf.  John  Ha3rwood . 

L.  Engelbrecht 

Pf.  M.  G.  Williams  . 
J.  McD.  Mai  hews  . . 

Dr.  G.  Bambaeh 

George  W.  Crane  . . , 
MlMsOltitiDpaLarsh 

R.C.  Phillips 

Geo.  W.  Harper 

Isaiah  H.  Wilson.... 
John  W.  Hammltt. . . 


James  A.  Weeks 

MiasF.E.Wholpley 
Prof.  R.  C.  Kodzie . . 
Edwin  EUiB 


Wm.  Dawson 

Thos.  B.  Redoing. . 

R.  Burroughs 

W.  W.  Bntterfield. 

Royal  Mayhew 

Dr.  J.  H.  Loughridge. 
Jno.Chappell8mlth.. 
Charles  G.  Boemer. 


Samuel  Brookes 

E.  Babcock 

Mrs.  £.  H.  Merwin.. 
James  W.  Tolman.. 
E.S.  and  Miss  Phelps 

VerryAldrich 

O.  A.Blnnchard.... 
Smiley  Shepherd. . . 
FnKlerick  Brondol . 

J.  H.  RIblett 

J.  Ellsworth 

Timothy  Dudley .  . 
Pf.  Wm.  LivingfHton . 
Dr.  J.  and  MIhs  Graut 
S.  B.  Mead,  M.  D. 


Jacob  Ltlpi , 

I.  A.  Lapham,  LL.D 

Carl  Winkler 

FriedrichiDeckner . . 
Wm.H.  Whiting'... 

LevensEddy 

H.C.Mead 

Edward  E.  Breed.... 

Henry  D.  Porter 

M.C.Wait 

J.  Hacbex 


IOWA. 

Lyons j  Clinton , 

MuHcatino Mupcatine 

Dubuque Dubnquo 


C.Wieland 

Samuel  Wilder  . 
Charles  Roos  . . . 
Wm.  Cheney.... 


P.  J.  Fomsworth.  M.D 

LP.  Walton 

AbaHorr,  M.  D.. 


9,  ^» 

*} 

9,  !.*!> 

y 

i2*J  I 


S>9 

an 


29 

21) 

2l> 

29 

2i) 

29  , 

29 

29 


29 

29 
20 
29 
29 
2tt 
29 
29 
29 
2[) 
8,  'J9 
29 
]9 
29 


28 
20 
29 
28 
29 
29 
!9,30 
29 
29 
27 
28 


47 

50 

57, 

sa' 
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I.  NOVEMBER,  1884— CUBBENT  WEATHER— Cofnued. 


Place. 


loWA— <>)ntinaed. 


Owttewberg... 

MonticeUo 

independence . 
T         Do 

*ortMadiuon.. 

JVaiorloo 

-*OTr«i  Fallii 


A.] 


^na  . 


St.  Louis 

A^lleutoa 

Cunton 

Ha.iTi»onvUle . 
I^aston 


KAK8A8. 


,  County. 


Clayton 

Jones 

Buchanan  

...do 

Johnson 

Black  Hawk" 

Hardin 

Kownth 


St.  Louis, 
do.. 


Lewfa 

Cass 

Buchanan. 


Olatha 

X.»awpenco ^. 

A  sricnl  tnral  College. 
Ij'ortBiley 


NEBRASKA  TER. 


EIllLfaom  . 
SoUevoe  . 


MONTANA  TXK. 

Fort  Iiaramie 

^jtah  tkrritort. 
S^  George 


O^reat  Salt  Lake  City. 


'Washington . 
Sarpy....... 


Obaerrer. 


I 


Philip  Dorweller. . . 
Cbauncey  Mead — 

D.  S.Deermg 

A-CWheaton 

T.S.Parvin,A.M... 
Daniel  McOready... 

T.  Stoed 

N.  Townsend 

Dr.  F.d&UiBt>  McCoy. 


0«orge  EnglemiUL . 

A.  Fendler 

George  P.  Ray 

John  Christian 

P.  B.  Sibley 


27,88,29 


30 


Jotmson 

Douglas 

Kiley 

Davis 


Wadiington.... 
Great  Salt  Lake. 


-W.BcckTTith.. 
A.N.PuUer.... 
H.  L.  Denison. . 
James^H.  Pine . 


Miss  A.  M.  J.  Bowon 
Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton 


Lt.  CoLWm.  Collins. 


H.Pearee 

W.W.  Phelps.. 


5 
&,28 


27 

27 

5^29 

25 


5 
5,6 


12 


14,15 
11 


22    4 

»\  0 
22l4 
22|i 
0 
4 
I 


33,23 
21 
23 


93 


19 

8,17) 

21,23  3 


31.7 

sa4 

32.5 
32.2 
.35.8 
37.4 
33.6 
31.0 
29.6 


44.1 
42.6 
38.0 
I  38.4 
36L0 


I37.O 
lOBfte 
10|9.8 

i 


In. 

3.70 
2.57 


3.10 
4.83 

a28 


2.17 


5.25 
3.90 
3.28 
aSL 


'\ 


5.00 


1.61 
1.40 


1.45 


1.09 
1.19 
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•jxpi  TO»re 


•<|ia9  xnidjt 


misj  irooif 


xlazd)  ii80|f 


'ninj  trean 


*duia}  avail 


*n|BJ  iniaK 


'dma;  nvajf 
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f 


Place. 

County. 

Obienrw. 

1 

HIW  JCRSET. 

Patenoa               ^ 

Paanair 

Wm.  Brooks 

W.  A.  Whitehead.. 
O.  W.  Thompson... 
JohnC.  Deacon  — 
M.J.Rhe«s,M.D.. 

Thos.  J.  Beans 

Jas.  S.  LIpplucott .. 
R.  C.  Sheppard 

Ebenecer  Hance — 
Pf.J.  A.Klrkpatrick 

Thos.  Meehan 

Anna  Spencer 

L.  E.  Ricksecker... 

Edward  Kohler 

T.  H.  Aldricb 

H.  G.  Bruckhart.... 

J.R.Holfer 

John  Eggort 

Dr.  JohnHeisely... 

E.  T.  Bentley 

M.  and  H.E.  Jacobs. 

Samuel  Bmgger 

EMshaPenton 

W.  R.  Bovers 

John  Taylor 

Rev.  W.  Smith,  D.  D 

U.D.  Hedges,  M.D. 

Wm.  R.  Goodman  . . 

Philip  Tabb 

MisaH.  M.  Baer 

Smithsonian  Inatit'n. 

CapL  C.  R.  Snter... 
M.  M.  Marsh.  M.  £>  . 

Wm.  M.  Stewart  . . . 

MffcL.  Young 

Jas.  B.  Fraser 

E.  D.  Winchester.. 

S.  B.  McMillan 

J.  F.  Benner 

R.  Marsh 

B.  F.  Abell,  A.  M  . ; 
Rev.  D.  Thompaon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Hyde. 

D.M.  Rankin 

MarUn  Winger ' 

J.  H.  Myers 

A.  P.  Rogers 

Geo.  C.  Hnntlnffton 

Rev.  A.  Newton 

P£  H.  A.  Thompaon. 

Newark. ..*I'"!I  J 

New  Brunswick. #• 

Burlinirton •• 

Mount  Holly...  >. 

IIi^doufie]d...'J.. 
Greenwich ^.• 

?ENNSrLYAN> 

PallHlngton  ...#.-•• 
Philadfilpbla..^... 

Essex 

Middlesex 

Burlington 

do 

do 

J 

Cattden 

Cumberland 

Burks 

Philadelphia 

... .do  

Moorelond. . .  ^ 

Nacan>th ,. 

North  Whitel^l.-.. 
West  Cheittvm 

Montgomery..  .. 
Northampton  .  .. 
Lehigh 

Chester 

SUver  Spring 

MountJoy..j 

Berwick.  ..I 

Horrlsburg.^ 

Tioga *. 

Lancaster 

....do 

Columbia 

Dauphin 

Tioga 

Octtyuburg,. 

Fleming..., 

PeunsvTlioj. 

Blain>ville  J. 

Adams ". . . 

Centre 

Cleorfleld 

Indiana  ... 

ConnellBvif 

Cononibuf 

DELAfARK. 

Wilmlngpi 

Payette 

Washington 

Newcastle 

Anne  Arundel... 

Howard 

Carroll. 

OnklnnA 

fiykcsvfB 

DIST.  of  COLUMBIA. 

W«aW#ton 

SOUlf  CAROUKA. 

HlltotHead 

Beauyrt 

Washington 

Beanfort 

...  do 

fENNKSSEE. 
CladwiUe 

Montgomery 

Jefferson 

Ashtabula 

....do 

Columbiana 

....do 

Jefferson 

Geauga  

Guernsey 

Cuyahoga 

Summit 

SENTUCKT. 

Lo^iville 

OHIO. 
S^bn>ok 

Aoitinbnrg 

E^t  Fairfield 

NewLbbon...A... 

SieubenviUe 

WelHhfleld 

jClnenviUe 

Cleveland  -  x , » r , . . . . 

0"yahogA  Fallot 

Wooater 

Wayne 

SmlthvUle 

GttlUpolis 

.!:.r. 

Gallia 

Kcllcy'B  Island 

Korwalk 

Erie 

Huron 

WestervUle 

Franklin 
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FIsml 


Omntj. 


IOWA— Contlttned. 


Do 

Mmxnt  Vemon.. 

lowaCItT 

Moant  PlraMmt. 
Frit  Undtoou... 

Wak'rioo 

loirn  Fallt 

AlSODA 


MUSOURI. 


Jobn«on 

Wmry 

Ue 

flack  Hawk  . 

lardin 

SMaath 


Allentou St  Loula.. 

Atliena ,  Clark 

Lewia 

CaMB 

Buchanan . 


Cantoo 
HarriaooTiUe  . 
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Name. 


Loois  Perrot  . 


Dr.  Henry  Emi,  (chasuBt 
department) 


Besidence. 


Greenville,      Onondaga 
county,  Wifl. 

Washington,  D.  C 


Articles. 


J.  S.  LipjDineott. 
Michael  Fryer.*. 


Col.  Livingston  . 


J.  H.  Snlliyan^. 


Wm.  Sanndeit,  (Depart- 
ment gardel.) 

Georee  Taylor 

Mr.  Pickston^ 


L.  J.  Bradford 
John  Walker... 


Dr.  J.  M.  HIbad  . 
R.  O.  Thon|>8on. 


Maryland  torghom  Con- 
vention. 

Edward  StWT 

J.  8.  Grinvell,  (Dep't  Ag- 
ricultureb) 

Calvin  T.  Wright 

S.  Parkhurst 

Charles  Styder 


E.  Chute: 

Allen  Dodge — 
W.  A.  Megraw  . 


Edward  Toung,  (Census 
Buresu.) 

Charles  Carpenter 

Ferdinand  E.  Hassler 


fi.  W.  Jewett. 


Camden,  N.  J 

Wilmington,  Del . . 


Washington,  D.  C,  (from 
Yor 


New  York.) 


Washington,  D.  C  . 


Hammcrton,  N.  J 

Manchester,  England 


Augusta,  Ky 

Favette,  Howard  county, 

Gallatin,  Tcnn 

Nebraska 


Minnesota 

Washington,  D.  C  . 


Skinof  bvredowl;  d 

orwoodchQck;8pec 

copper  and  ures. 

Samples  of  sorghum  sn 

from  Obio^org^Qi 

lamples  of  sorghi 

sirups  from  Baitim 

ified  tar,  bitumino 

from  Kentucky ;  c 

talized  with  sulplii 

wood  from  l^apo 

fined  beet  sugc 

Messrs.  Gennertt 

111. ;  Mexican  w\ 

wild  cotton;  Sam 

gnano,  nine  vai 

West  India  suga 

from  Cardenas, 

Sorghum  sirap,  tl 

Flax  plant,  fours] 

three  specimen 

specimens. 

Vegetable  vcWet 

ttc,  snbstitul 

ray. 

Specimen  of  u^ 

trict  of  Pleas 

Specimen  of  ro 

Specimen  of  b 
oil  stone,    Ci 

limestone  i: 

cage. 
Tobacco,  pre 
Bamplee  of  a 


Anffora  goat 

Liiihograpba 

mountain 

cborry ;   f 

plum. 

Sorghum  s^ 

bol. 
8even-befi< 
£in«ry  roc 


Kelley*8  Island,  Ohio 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y 


Chelmsford,  Mass. .. 

Middlesex,  Mass .... 

St.  Peter,  Minn 

St.  Anthony,  Minn. . 

Georgetown,  D.  C 

Baltimore,  Md .  . . 

Washington,  D.  C 


Eem  river,  Los  AngeloB, 
CaL 


NoTtbem 
Flint  con 
SpeciTnexi 

pbee. 
Crude  fit 

morick  • 
SUver-sji 

ben. 
Fibre    c 

ico,  r 
Asplial     I 

nnpb     I 
Speciu^ 
Jar  of 

foni 

Speci 
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Name. 

Residence. 

Articles. 

R.  B.  Miller 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Epik)bium  fibre;   sock  I 

of  yam. 
Cobper  ore. 
Wool,  full  Spanish;  hali 

can. 
Wool,  Cotswold. 

A.  B.  Gofls 

Lower  Waterford,  Vt . . . . 
Booneviile,  Colorado  Ter. 

"Wayne  county,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C 

Hinckley,  Ohio 

A.  G.  Boone 

John  Varcoe 

M.  Riley 

Ball  of  twine  of  Manilla 

H.  G.  Piper 

Petroleum,  crude. 

Elder  J.  Bell 

Washington,  D.  C 

Little  Meadows,  Pa 

Consul,  Buenos  Ayres. .. 

Northup,  Utah  Ter 

Sag  Harbor,  L.  I 

Russelville,  Ky 

Large  horn. 
Duttou  com.  Sec, 

Jacob  Barton. --- 

N.  R.  Helper: 

Alpacca  wool  from  Bolii 
California  quail's  eg^s. 
Sea  island  grass  for  libn 
Cashmere  goat's  wool; 
cloth  made  from  same 
Antigua  cotton. 
Skin  of  whippoorwill. 
Eggs  and  moth  of  hop-'' 
Specimen  of  flax  and  tii 
Prunes. 

A.  L.  Siler 

Com.  L.  M.  Powell 

B.  K.  Tully 

State  Department 

E.  Remincrton  ...••.. .... 

Washington,  D.  C^ 

Williamsport,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C 

Bayfield,  Wis 

L.  H.  Rassnev  ...... .... 

Andrew  Tate 

E.  M.  McConnell 

Newcastle.  Pa 
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Blackbird,  CTOvr^QuueMmB  ver$ieolar 4*28 

Beo-winfed^il^e/atM  phaemieeus 426 

Rusty — ScoUapMgui  ftrruginems 4'^8 

Bluebirds — Sialia  $ialU 405 

Reappearance  of 352 

Bob>VIlnk — Doliehonyz  orffzivonu .- 425 

Reappearance  of 356 

Bollman,  Lewis. — Article  on  the  Hop  Plant 97 

Report  on  Agricultural  Btattstics 564 

Borage— BoTd^o  OjUiiuUis 1 308 

Boynton,  Henry. — ^Article  on  Spanish  Merinos  and  their  management 196 

Breeding,  practical  instructions  concerning 158 

Buckwheat — polygonum  fagopgrum '     311 

Buel,  Judge,  remarks  on  green  manures 324 

Cabbages,  cultivation  of ; 115 

Food  value  of 278 

Relative  value  of 116 

Trauxplanting  of 119 

Varieiies ^ 118 

Cabinet  of  Agriculturo 540 

Calves,  bow  to  feed 261 

Scotch  plan  of  feeding 264 

Campbell's  cxpehment8  in  hybridizing  grapes 137 

CaneMUls 62 

Horiaontal 65 

For  horse  power ; 67 

Vertical 68 

With  sweep  below 71 

Carrots,  ft>od  value  of 2S3 

Carrow,  Rev.  G.  D. ,  article  on  Sheep  farming  in  the  Pampas 223 

Cat  Bird — Mimus  CaroUnensis 405 

Cattle,  French  experiments  in  feeding * 270 

Holdemess,  first  importation  of 252 

Holstein,  first  importation  of 252 

movement  eastward  from  Chicago 255 

Milwaukie 255 

Remarks 5 

Cattle  and  Sheep,  annual  receipts  of,  in  New  York  City  markets 256 

Article  on  raising  and  i'cediug  more,  by  Charles  W.  Taylor 249 

Caterpillar,  Cotton :..  90 

Grass 89 

Cedar  Bird,  or  Cherry  Bird — Ampclis  ccdrorum 415 

Chaptal,  remarks  onp^reen  manures .^. 323 

Chemistry',  science  of. 321 

Chenery,  Winthrop  W. — Article  on  Holstein  Cattle 161 

Article  on  Texel,  or  Mouton  Flandrin  Sheep 242 

Cherries,  description  of 146 

BeUedeChoisy 147 

Black  Tartarian 147 

Early  Purple  Guigne 146 

Early  Richmond 146* 

Elton 146 

Red  Jacket 148 

Reine  Hortense 147 

Rockport 148 

Chervil,  turnip-rooted 600 

Chickadee — Parus  artricapillus 420 

Cisterns  in  Bams 291 

Clarke,  J.  W. — ^Article  on  Gathering,  Ripening,  and  Keeping  of  Fruit 153 

Clough,  William.— Article  on  Sorghum,  or  Northern  Sugar  Cane 54 

Clover,  French — Trijolium  incarnatum 308 

Red — TriJ'olium  pratense 309 

See<l,  red,  product  of,  in  the  United  States 325 

White-'Tnfoiium  repens 310 

Coates,  George.— Originator  of  Herd  Book 259 
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Cochlnoalin  Teneriffee 503 

Coffee  in  Nicaragua 491 

Collection  of  Agricultural  Statistics 6 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  report  of 3 

Concord  Grape,  oi^in  of 123 

Consular  Correspondence,  article  on,  compiled  by  J.  B.  Dodge 487 

Cookoo,  black-billed — Coccygus  erythrof>Mhalmu$ " 396 

Yellow-billed — Coceygju  Americaniu 396 

Com  and  Cornstalks — Zea  maize '...^ 313 

CommeaJ,  food  value  of S76 

Cotton,  (by  free  labor,)  article  on,  by  M.  D.  Landon , 88 

'Culture,  expense  of 1 9^ 

Growing  on  the  Pacific - 473 

In  Brazil 492 

Panama '. 492 

Pemambuco 494 

Peru , 492 

Manufactures  of  Virginia 35 

Preparation  of  soil  for  seed ^ 89 

Seed  as  Cattle  feed 275 

6eed,  selection  of 88 

Creepers,  Black  and  White-^jlf iito(t&«  vana 406 

Crops,  annual,  collection  of  statistics  of «      6 

Alternation  of f...'...  300 

In  Flanders,  average  of 299 

Eeview  of,  for  1664 3-4 

Summary  of,  for  1862,  '63,  and  '64 7 

Cow  Bird— ilfo(o£Anw  pecom *.. 426 

Cow  Pea 314 

Crow— Corww  Americaniu , 429 

D. 

Dabney,  W.  H.— Consul,  on  Cochineal ^-. *-*..— - 503 

Davy,  Sir  Humphrejr- — Remarks  on  Green  Manures « .  ..*. 323 

Defecation  of  Cane  juice .- 83 

Depaxtment  of  Agriculture,  distribution  of  Seeds  from 11 

Expenditures  of 14 

Flax  Commission  of. 12 

Museum  of 13 

Report  of  Commissioner  of 3 

Statistical  Division  of 21 

Distribution  of  products  of  Propagating  Garden '. 10 

Of  Seeds 11 

Diptcra 561 

Dog  Law  of  Iowa 172 

Dodge,  J.  R. — ^Article  on  Birds  and  Bird  Laws 431 

Consular  Correspondence » 487 

Keporton  Wool  and  Woollen  Mills 505 

Donations  to  Agricultural  Cabinet 662 

Dutch  Cattle,  remarks  on 162 

E. 

'Eagle,  Golden — Aauila  Canadensis - 392 

White-headcd--Ha/«««ars2ei(eoe«p^tis 392 

Early  and  late  planting,  date  for 334, 337 

Education  in  Virginia * 39 

Elliott,  D.  G.— Article  on  Game  Birds 356 

Entomologist,  report  of 540 

Emi,  Henri,  Chemist,  report  of 514 

Evaporations,  sugarcane 74 

Expenditures  of  Department  of  Agriculture -•- 14 

Exports  of  Brindisi 502 

Of  the  United  States 592,598,599 

F. 

FaleonidiB 387 

Farm  products  of  Virginia w<  «...«< 34 
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Farm  ttock,  mcreftse  and  decrease  of 8 

Farrow,  Rev.  G.  D. — Article  ou  Sheep  Fanning  in  the  Pampas 223 

Fay,  R.  6,,  on  measurement  of  cultivated  trees 51 

Feeding  racks,  construction  of • 293 

Fermentation,  Acetic ^ 522 

Alcoholic 514 

Experiments  on 519 

Lactic , 525 

Viscous 524 

Fiiieli,  Grt^M—Pooecetea  gramineus -. 421 

V\iT^\e^Carpodacus  puTpureu9 420 

Sc'O-side — Ammodromus  maritimus ....,  422 

Sharp-tailed — Ammodromus  caudat^utus ......  422 

Fine  wooled  sheep,  article  on,  by  Wm.  R.  Sanford 185 

Fitnam,  Thomas,  Consul,  on  Gasp6  Basin '  487 

Flax  commission 12 

Cost  of  cultivating 94 

Culture,  article  on,  by  Michael  Fryer 92 

Mode  of  rippling 93 

Process  of  steepmg 94 

Soil  suitable  for ,. 92 

Flax  and  hemp  in  the  Pacific  States 476 

Flin^,  Charles  L.,  on  Dutch  cattle 162 

Floral  caleydaip 344 

Flouring  mills  of  Richmond 18 

Fungi,  origin  of ".... 529 

Fly-catcher,  great  crested — Myiarchtu  crinitns 401 

Least — Empidonaz  minimui 402 

Forest  trees,  advantages  of  planting.. 44 

Article  on,  by  John  J.  xhomas 43 

Depth  for  planting  seed  of 48 

Importance  of  growth 43 

Mode  of  planting ^ 45 

Planting  and  cultivation  of 46 

Results  of  experiments  upon 50 

iVoit,  coloring  of 156 

Early  gathering  of 156 

Growing  in  Virginia 37 

Growth  as  distinguished  from  keeping 154 

Influence  of  soil  on  keeping  qualities  of. 153 

Mellowing  and  ripening  nature  of 155 

Shrinkage  of 7 155 

Sweating  impairs  quality  of 142 

Varieties  of,  article  on,  by  F.  R.  Elliott 355 

Fruit  buds,  effect  of  frost  o^ 122 

Fruit  gathering,  ripening,  and  keeping  of,  article  on,  by  J.  W.  Clarke 91 

lYyer,  Michael.— Article  on  Flax  Culture 416 

G. 

Game  birds  of  the  United  States,  article  on,  by  D.  G.  Elliott 788 

Gasp^  Basin,  Canada  East 353 

Germination  of  plants,  process  of 4^i3 

Glover,  Townend.— Entomologist,  report  of 540 

Golden  Robin,  reappearance  ot 353 

Goldfinch — Chrysomitrts  tristis 421 

Gooseberries 6U7 

Grain,  feedingof,  to  shoep 201 

Grape,  culture  of,  in  Virginia 38 

Grapes 607 

Analysis  of 127 

Campbell's 137 

Concord 123 

Hybridization  of. 125,129 

In  Malaga 501 

Isabella,  origin  of 122 

Native  varieties  of 133 

Rogers's  Hybrid 134 

Grass  seed,  product  of,  in  the  United  States 325 
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Green  manuring,  ancient 299 

Benefits  derived  from 319 

Increase  of 325 

Objections  to 327 

Preparation  for •  317 

Why  beneficial 321 

Green  manorial  plants  and  erasses,  American 309 

Beans — Phaseolus  vwgaris : 312 

Buckwheat — Polygonum  fag<fpyrum 311 

Com  and  com  staScs — Ziamaize 312 

Cow  pea .' 314 

Oats — Avena  iotiva  ..^ 312 

Old  grosses 315 

Peas — Pisum  satium » 313 

.  Bed  cloTer — Trifolium  pnUen$e 309 

Bye — 8tcaU  cereaU 1.... 312 

White  clover — Trifolium  repens 310 

Green  manurial  plants  and  grasses,  European 301 

Blue  lupine — Lupinus  angustifolius 305 

Borage — Borago  officinalis 308 

French  clover — Trifolium.  ineamatum 308 

Bape — Brastiea  camptstris  olifera 307 

Sainfoin — Heydysarum  onifbrychis 304 

Spuny — Spurgula  anensis 303 

Turnips — Brassica  rapa ■...  301 

Vetch,  tare  or  fitch — ricia  sativa 306 

White  lupine — Lupinus  albus 304 

Yellow  lupine — Lupinus  luiens 305 

Griffin,  Tbomast  on  prairie  management  of  sheep  ,....' 184 

Grosbeak,  rose  breasted — Guiraca  ludoviciana 424 

Grouse 361 

Allied 364 

Arctic  sharp-tail 367 

Cock  of  the  plains 361 

Dusky 367 

Franklin 370 

Prairie  hen 364 

Bichardson^s - 368 

Buffled 362 

Sabine's 364 

Sharp-tail 367 

Spruce ^ 369 

Guano,  Lobos  islands 495 

H. 

Hancock,  A.  M.,  Consul,  on  Malaga  grapes 501 

Hansen,  Geo.  P.,  Consul,  on  exports  of  Denmark 497 

Harris,  Joeenh.— Bemarks  on  stall  feeding  cattle  and  sheep 302 

Hawk,  broad  winged — Buteo  Pennsylvanicus 390 

Cooper's — Aeeipiter  Cooptrii 389 

Duck — FdUo  anatum 387 

Fish — Pandiou  Carolinensis ^ 392 

Marsh — Circus  Hudsouius 391 

mght—Phordeiles  popetue 400 

Pigeon — Hypotriorchis  Columbarius 388 

Bed-shouldered — Buleo  lineatus ^ 390 

Red-tailod— Buteo  borealis 390 

Sharp-shinned — Aeeipiter  fuscus 389 

Sparrow — Tinnunculus  sparverius 388 

Heat,  mean,  for  spring  months,  tables  of 338 

Heteroptera 557 

Henderson,  Dr.  Jos. — Remarks  on  green  manuring 327 

Herd  book,  English  and  American 252 

Hill,  B.  L.,  Consul.— Coffee  in  Nicaragua 491 

Holbrook,  Gov. — Observations  on  growth  of  young  timber 52 

Holstein  cattle,  article  on,  by  Winthrop  W.  Chenery 161 

Homoptera — 559 

Honduras,  cabinet  woods  of '     489 
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Hep  plaat,  article  on,by  Idm'iM  BoUbmui 97 

CulUvAtaonof • 105 

£D«l]U«tMld  dlMMMOf 100 

8oil«Dd  maBunfor 103 

Hops,  analysis  of • 103 

Baliugof 100 

Drying  of 108 

Export  of  by  the  United  States 99 

Import  of  by  Graat  Britain 99 

Picking  of 108 

Product  of  in  the  United  States 97 

Variation  in  piicetof. 99 

Horses,  remarks  on 5 

Horticulture  in  the  Pampas 236 

Humming-bird,  ruby  ihioated — TroekUui  eolu^rUm^^. 399 

Huntington,  L.  G. — ^Article  on  garden  Tegetablas 110 

Hut*keeper8  of  Australian  sheep  walks 207 

Hymenoptera .' 546 

Hybridisation  of  grapss 125,129 

I. 

Importation  of  Dutch  cattle 164 

IinproTement  of  nativs  grapes  by  seedlings  and  hybridization,  article  on,  by  8.  J. 

Parker 122 

Increase  and  decrease  of  Farm  Stock 8 

Insect  prolificacy,  danger  of 442 

Ireland,  increase  of  production  of. 497 

Iron  manufactures  or  Virginia 1..  35 

Ionian  isles,  products  of 503 

Isabella  grape,  origin  of .\ .r. 123 

J. 

Janney,  Samuel  M.— Article  on  Virginia 17 

Japan  Grape 504 

Jay,  blue — Cpanun  cristata 430 

Canada — Perisoreus  Canadensis 430 

Johnson,  H.  S. — Remarks  on  farming 325 

Johnson,  ProCi — ^Bemarks  on  green  manures ^3 


Keller,  Joshua  J.^Hemarks  on  green  manuring 328 

Kenworthy,  Dr.  Charles  J. — ^Article  on  wool  growing  in  Australia 204 

King  Bird — Tftwnnus  Carolinensis 400 

Reappearance  of ^ 353 

King  Fisher,  bdiBd—CeniU  aleyoH 400 

Klrkwood,  Gi>venior,  on  sheep-killing  dogs 174 

Labor,  free  eenus  slave,  in  production  of  cotton 91 

Lambs,  management  of,  in  summer. 202 

Landon,  M.  D. — Article  on  Cotton,  by  free  labor 88 

Lang,  Thomas  S. — ^Article  on  Roadsters  and  Trotters 157 

Lawes,  J.  B.,  of  England. — On  feeding  cattle 266 

Leas,  Charles  A.,  Consul.— On  cabinet  woods  of  Honduras 4H9 

Lepidoptcra * - 648 

Lee,  Dr.  Daniel. ^Remarks  on  green  manures 3:^4 

Linseed,  food  value  of 261,269,274,284 

Louse,  Cotton — Avliis - : fil 

Low,  Prof.— On  snort  horns 161 

Lupine,  Blue — Luoinus  angustifoUms 305 

White— Zaptfias  ii/i«s 304 

Yellow — Lupinus  luUnt S05 
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M. 

Macro,  — .— Bemarks  on  grMn  xnazumng 327 

Mangolds 282 

Manui'es  and  green  manuring. — ^Article  on,  bj  John  F.  Wolfinger 299 

Martin,  Furple-^Progme  fuurpiurea 414 

Marsh,  Hon.  Geo.  P.— On  Tobacco  in  Italy 499 

Maryland  Yellow-throat — Geothlypis  trichas 4ij6 

McCann,  D.  J. — ^Article  on  Sheep-husbandry  in  Nebxaska 193 

Meadow  Lark — Siumdla  magma 427 

Mean  heat  of  Spring  months,  tables  of. 338 

Meat,  amount  and  quality  consumed..... ... 257 

How  to  cook 258 

Merinos,  Vermont,  demand  for '. 197 

Feeding  of 201 

Improvement  of 189 

Management  of 191,199,202 

Origin  of. Id6 

Meteorology  of  1864 609 

Migration  of  Sheep  beneficial 482 

Milk,  analysis  of 165 

Mills,  Sugar-cane , 62 

Mineral  productions  of  Virginia 34 

McKee,  Alexander  R.,  Consul. — On  Cotton  in  Panama 492 

Mnnroe,  James,  Consul.--On  Brazilian  products 492 

Mutton,  prices  of  in  London  markets 246 

N. 

Nants,  P.  A. — Remarks  on  Rape  seed 308 

Kobraska,  climate  of 193 

Sheep  of f. 194 

Soil  of 194 

Neuroptera. 545 

Noctua  Zylina — Cotton  Catterpillar 90 

>kewton,  lion.  Isaac,  Commissioner  of  Agricnltore. — Report  of 3 

Norfolk  County  (Va.)  products 18 

Kuihatch,  Red-bellied— 5irto  Canadensis 420 

O. 

Oats,  AvenasaHva 312 

Oats r 277 

Onions,  character  of  soil  for.... 113 

Cultivation  of 112 

Good  seed,  importance  of 113 

Seed,  amount  of  per  acre 114 

Owl,  Bam— Sirix  |>raa'nco/a 1 393 

Barred — Syrnium  nebulosum 395 

Great  homed— JJuZ^o  Virginianus 393 

Hawk— Sttmut  tt/ii/a 395 
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Screech — Scop*  asio -^ 394 
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Orchard-house 607 

Oriole,  Baltimore — icterus  BaUimore 427 

Orchard — Icterus  spurius - 427 

Oology  of  some  of  the  land  birds  of  New  England,  article  on,  by  £.  A.  Samuels 386 

Orthoptera 543 

Oxen,  cost  of  feeding 264 

P. 

Pacific  States,  Cotton  growing  in 473 

Hemp  and  Flax  in 476 

Sheep  of 479 

Silk  culture  in 483 

Wool,  product  of 479 
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Pampas,  description  of  the 223 

llorticulture  of. 236 

Introduction  of  Sheep  into 225 

Paiitureiu • 227 

Sbeanng,  season  of 2;i0 

SoUof 225 

Stock,  impTOTement  in 225 

Wood,  cultivation  of. 239 

Parish,  8tr  Woodbine. — Bemarks  on  the  Pampas 224 
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